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HOME AND FLOWERS 


OME AND FLOWERS, the magazine, is at last an accomplished fact. In 

contents and in form this number realizes some of our dreams and fulfills 

many of our promises. The further improvements which are to be made 

in the early future will bring the publication still nearer our ideal— 

though we shall not soon be satisfied to cease our efforts for the betterment of 
HOME AND FLOWERS. 


N THE new size and style, with many added pages and other attractive new 
mechanical features, HOME AND FLOWERS will compare favorably with 
any dollar a year periodical. Take into consideration the character of its 
contents and the comparison becomes altogether in our favor. No other maga- 
zine gives such a varied assortment of new and interesting matter. 


BEN E. REXFORD ‘‘Among the Flowers’ is an entire floral magazine 
in itself. This department contains more and better matter on how to 
grow flowers than can be secured in any of the publications exclusively | 
devoted to flowers. Our new feature, ‘‘The Well-Ordered Household,’’ will 
be found well worth the subscription price of HOME AND FLOWERS. No other 
publication to-day offers so practical a department on household economics. 


HEN WE now offer our readers a splendid array of news and literary 
matter which is alike entertaining and instructive. Do you like a good 
story? Few pieces of fiction are more interesting than ‘‘The House of 
Happy Hours.’’ Would you be informed as to the progress of the work of 
making life more pleasant by improved surroundings? The story is told in 
“The World Beautiful.’? And the whole magazine teems with practica 
thoughts on the things which tend to develop mankind to its highest mission. 


LL THE improvements we have made are costly in the extreme. It costs 
A more than twice as much to issue a number of HOME AND FLOWERS now 
as it did a year ago. We believe our patrons know and appreciate a 
good magazine, however, and feel assured they will be willing to pay for it. 
Our premium offers will continue to be most liberal. See pages 45 and 47 for 
example. May we not be favored with the prompt renewal of your subscrip- 
tion when it expires and will you not bring HOME AND FLOWERS to the 
attention of friends in whose homes it should go regularly? 


li 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


A Magazine of Things Worth While 


FORESIGHT OF PLANS AND PURPO@SiEs 


The Chautauguan was the pioneer magazine west of the Alleghenies, and has been a success from the 
beginning. The late Frances E. Willard said: ‘‘In my opinion 7ke Chautauguan is in closer touch with 
the real heart of progressive humanity than any other magazine with which i am acquainted.’’ 


With no less attention to the distinctively educational features which connect The Chautauguan with 
the admirable work of the Chautauqua Institution, the scope of the magazine has been broadened greatly 
within the last few years. Itis interesting to the general reader who cares for something more than mere 
entertainment, and is essentially ‘‘A magazine of Things Worth While.”’ 


For 1902-03 Tze Chautauguan hasenlarged plans which will makeit more than ever ‘“‘The leading ex- 
ponent of the outlook and uplift forces in the life of the American people.” Its watchwords are, ‘‘Civie 
Progress,”’ ‘‘Personal Opportunity,’’ and ‘‘Home Outlook.” 


NEWS REVIEW—IMPARTIAL, CORRELATED 


Editorial comment upon the current history of 
the world, with. portraits, cartoons and other il- 
lustrations. 


CIVIC PROGRESS—NATIONAL, MUNICIPAL, RURAL 


Comprehensive articles by eminent authorities 
on municipal art, rural improvements, libraries 
and museums, social settlements, municipal re- 
form, public recreation, school extension, the civic 
church, public nuisances, preservation of nature, 
sanitation and village improvement. 


THE UNITED STATES AS AN ART CENTER 


Frederick MacMonnies, the noted sculptor, says, 
“A time may come when America will itself be 
an art center to which Huropeans will flock for 
study and atmosphere. It does not take as long 
as one might imagine to create an art center.”’ 
The Chautauquan will note progress in this line. 


HEROIC LIVING—BIOGRAPHICAL 


Do you know of a typical life of service to hu- 
manity? The Chautauquan wants the facts accu- 
rately described, and will award prizes for the 
best contributions. 


SAXON AND SLAV—ENGLISH-RUSSIAN YEAR 


A comparative study of the social and political 
genius of the two great rivals for world’s su- 
premacy, by Professor Frederick Austin Ogg, of 
the University of Indiana. 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA 


An illustrated imaginary tour in the land of 
the Czars, continuing the famous Reading Jour- 
ney series. Special representatives abroad are 
now collecting Russian material. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH—PRACTICAL PAPERS 


The purpose of these studies is not to hale tke 
reader into a ‘‘maze’’ of literary criticism, but 
rather to tell people how to meet every-day de- 
mands for the use of good English. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS. 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


The Leading Exponent of the 


Se Outlook and Uplitt Forces of the Se 


Life of the American People 


The price of The Chautauguan is 20 cents a copy, by mail, postage prepaid, one year.......ccceeseoe $2.00 


The C. L. S.C. Books, handsome cloth-bound 12-mos , perfectly printed on superior 
paper, embellished with ornamental side stamp and title in white as follows: 


Shenebnohnsimen oftne XIxth Century,’? by James Richard Joy. Price. .... 0 cscsecccecc cccnsc cece secs 1 a0 
PinieranmneadersomMmodern England. by W. J. DAWSON: PriC@s..c.c.cverecaccces sic cccs ccce cocsesioens 1 00 
Pa SEMeVveOmrrvussiam literature,” by Miss Isabel FP. Hapgood: PriC@... ccc. coc sew ccess wrveins seeccececs 1 00 
irene renimiOrldesahanm) 2. Dy, Selma, Gaye. PLICE dcscreciciale wisleleclereicieie cis! acre siclel'ecsis vlere’s eceicclele wiewisioreicisie siete 1 ao 
bol ShohMcsneaweat DOO OL Mel psiand. EVIntss?  PriC@is ccc cc csicelesvcieisiclciscs sicies ce eset sie sseccs cecise 50 

ED OG cee ie SE eteieniele $6 50 
Bmceorthie mazazine and the books, when ordered together. .'...... .cccevcecsececccssncceneccncs over cece $5 00 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT 


The Chautauquan will publish a handsomely illus- 
trated series of articles, giving a complete ac- 
count of the development and significance of the 
Arts and Crafts movement in the United States. 


HOME PROBLEMS FROM A NEW STANDPOINT 


The home in its relation to the problem of more 
life for all; Housekeeping methods; Home as 
man’s expression of affection in view of woman's 
broadening opportunities; The home maker’s re- 
sponsibility; ] More life for the household employe; 
House furnishing. 


THE JUNIOR NATURALIST STUDIES 


The Chautauquan will continue a department of 
nature study, furnished as heretofore under the 
auspices of Cornell University, which inaugurated 
the Junior Naturalist Club movement. 


THE ROUND TABLE—NEWS DIGEST 


This department of The Chautauquan will give 
in condensed form the general news of the out- 
look and uplift forces in American life—Chautau- 
qua Circles, Civic Improvement Associations, Art 
Societies, Reading Clubs, Domestic Science Hx- 
periments, Nature Study Work, Ne wMEnCe A+ study 
classes, the Arts and Crafts movement, ete. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


These will be prepared for reference on the 
leading topics of the magazine year. The depart- 
ment will contain the official programs for Chau- 
tauqua circles. Current Events Clubs, Twentieth 
Century Clubs, and other organizations which de- 
sire expert assistance in the handling of their 
program will find the suggestions and _ bibliog- 
raphies complete and invaluable. 


IMPARTIAL TALKS ABOUT BOOKS 


Signed book reviews. with particular attention 
to all books and periodicals pertaining to subjects 
on which The Chautauquan specializes. 


Betinetield, - Ohio 
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Chautauqua Junior 


How to Form Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs 


eX) 
( 
(e) 


WOQOOOOK 


First interest your teacher and get her consent, by petition if you choose. 


If your teacher consents to your request, then all who signed the petition will 
% be charter members of your Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Club, and a meeting 
® of these alone can be held for the election of President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
2 Then have the secretary write the Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Department of 
3 Pets and Animals, at Springfield, Ohio, that you have formed a club and wish it 
enrolled. 


The dues of members of the club are to be paid by reading the Chautauqua 
Junior Naturalist Department in Pets and Animals. You will be a member in 
good standing as long as you read this department every month. 


At the end of the school year you can fill out a small blank which will be 
© printed in Pets and Animals, showing that you have read this department every 
month. For this work you will receive an engraved Chautauqua certificate, 
bearing your name and that of your club, signed by Uncle John and an officer of 
Chautauqua Institution. 


If during every month of your school year you should send to ‘‘Uncle John,”’ 
in our care, a letter that you have written, telling of the things you have ob- 
served, you will receive a present of a packet of selected flower seeds. If you 
write ‘‘Uncle John’’ as often as every other month, the present made you will be 
a pretty picture. 


Should your club desire a charter, one will be furnished for a dollar, with a 
supply of buttons for its members. The Chautauqua Junior Naturalist buttons 
are to be held by the teacher until members prove that their work truly entitles 
them to wear the badge. This charter is a very handsome document, and your 
club will be proud of it, for its own sake and because it will show to visitors to 
your school that you are engaged in nature study with the many thousands of 
other children who are following the work under the guidance of Cornell Uni- 
versity and Chautauqua. 


Any member of a Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Club may have a copy of — 
Pets and Animals, for his or her very own, every month of the school year, for 
only ten cents. All copies taken by members of one club will be mailed together 
to the teacher. Bear in mind that you pay your dues by reading this department 
in every issue of Pets and Animals. Ask any questions that you may like. Al- 
ways address Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Club Department, Pets and Animals, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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NOTE.—It should be borne in mind that Pets and Animals is a general juvenile publication, 
containing much matter beside that relating to the Chautauqua Junior Naturalist work. There 
is much of interest to all whose hearts are young, in its stories of the animal world—stories 
which teach helpful and desirable things. Write for sample. 
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Naturalist Clubs 


HE JUNIOR NATURALIST CLUB is the organized form taken by the nature study work so 
Ji successfully done in New York schools under the auspices of Cornell University. Mr. 

John W. Spencer, familiarly known as ‘‘Uncle John,”’ is the able superintendent of the 
Cornell Bureau of Nature Study. 


In the State of New York the Junior Naturalist Clubs are a part of the public school system, 
and they are fostered by the State. So successful has been the work of these clubs, under the 
supervision of Mr. Spencer, that their fame has extended into all sections of the country, and 
there has arisen a wide-spread demand from other States for opportunity to organize Junior Nat- 
uralists on the same plan. 


Chautauqua has arranged with Cornell University to meet this demand by taking charge of 
the Junior Naturalist Club work outside of the State of New York. Clubs organized in other 
States will be known as Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs. The lessons used will be those 
prepared by Cornell University for the clubs of New York, and the Chautauqua Junior Natural- 
ists will be looked after by ‘*Uncle John,”’ just as are their fellow club members in the Empire 
State. 

The children will be reached through Pets and Animals, as has been stated. For parents and 
teachers The Chautauquan will publish every month special material dealing with the work for 
children in Pets and Animals. This arrangement will give both teacher and pupil just what is 
needed by each to make nature study delightful and practical. The supplementary material 
published in both magazines will be furnished by the authors of the Cornell lessons. 


Special Subscription Terms 


Sie bee Chautauquan and “Pets and Animals’ for Junior 
Naturalist Workers. 


The subscription price of The Chautauquan is $2 a year, and of Pets and Animals 50 cents a 
year. 


Pets and Animals will be furnished to Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs of ten or more 
members at ten cents per member for the school year—all to be sent to one address. 
Any teacher or parent who organizes a Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Club may have The 


Chautauquar for twelve months and ten copies of Pets and Animals each month of the school year 
for $2.50. Pe's and Animals for additional members, 10 cents per member. 


Any teacher who may secure two yearly subscriptions for The Chautauquan, at $2 each, will 
be given the magazine one year absolutely free of charge. For four yearly subscriptions for 
The Chautauquan, at $2 each, we will give that magazine one year free and twenty copies of Pets 
and Animals for every month of the school year. 
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A Card of Heavily Gold-Plated 


“U=PIN-IT” Bogez~4 


senton receivt of ten cents to pay postage and 
packing. Write at once, the supply is limited. 

This free offer is made to introduce ‘‘U-PIN-IT”’ 
Hooks and Eyes. They are made in different 
sizes (black and white). 

A few points of merits 

1 Saves time and labor. 

2 Will not cause rust stains. 

é 8 Cannot accidentally unhook. 

4 Will not tear the cloth. 

5 Pin points cannot prick the fingers. 

6 Especially adapted for instant use. 

@ Generally useful as a household necessity. 

8 Easily fastened and unfastened. 

9 Used anywhere to make both ends meet. 
“U-PIN-IT’’ fasteners are just thething for baby 
clothes. They are used as ornamental placket 
fasteners on the outside of skirts. 

“U-PIN-IT’? Hooks and Eyes are an entirely 
new invention. They are not simply an improve- 
ment upon all others, but being made upon an 
entirely different plan are adapted to numberless 
uses which no other fastener supplies. The day 
of the old-fashioned Hook and Eye has passed. 


U-PIN-IT is the fastener of the present and future 


If your dealer hasn’t U-PIN-ITS 
send ro cents for a card. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE VICTOR O. MILLS CO. 
1157-10 Monadnock BIk., Chicago, II]. 


Labor and Capital 


Address delivered at Chautauqua in 
August, by Senator M. A. Hanna. 


Handsomely printed in neat pamphlet form. 
Contains a new and very fine portrait of Senator 
Hanna. 40 pages and covers. Authorized 
edition. 


Thoroughly non - partisan 
and without bias. The views 
of a man whom men of all 
parties have learned to honor 
andrespect. Deserves acare- 
ful reading, 


This magnificent address 
was the event of the season 
at Chautauqua. It is a 
most noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the literature of the 
great problem of the day. 


Price, Ten Cents a Copy. Postage Prepaid. 


ADDRESS: 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
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SEND NO MONEY. 

————— 

Just cut this outand mailitto us 

with your name and address dis- 

tinctly written, also name of your 

j hearest express office and we 

will send free to examine this 

# Magnificent Ladies’ Neck 

Sdarf made of finest quality 
French Black Lynx. 

The furisof fluffy nature, 
wears well and is fully 
guaranteed. 

Scarf measures about 54 
inches long, including the 
tails, and is about 6 inches 
wide inthe back. 

It has six (6) large full 
tails 12 inches long and is 
ornamented with handsome 
neck chain to fasten it with. 

Remember you runnorisk 
whatever. Wesend the scarf 
to your nearest express office, 
all charges prepaid by us, 

You can examine it, try it on 
and if youdon’t think itis as good as you 
can buy from your local dealer for $5.00 all 
you have to do is refuse it and the agent 
will return it to us without a cent of ex: 
pense to you. 

If you like it pay the agent only 
$1.95 and you will have the greatest bargain you ever saw 


The Florodora Scarf Only $1.95 


We are selling these scarfs at this price to intro- 
duce our new and eomplete Fall and Winter Catalogue ot 
Trimmed Hats, Millinery, Cloaks, Furs, etc., which will be 
seit free to any address upon application. 

If there is no express office convenient to you we 
will send the scarf by mail, postage paid, for $1.95 and 
will promptly and cheerfully refund the money if you are 
not satisfied with your purchase. Address 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO., 


In our new building, N. W. Cor. State and Monroe, Chicago. 


Our New 


“Monte Carlo” 


The handsomest 
and best fitting gar- 
ment in America for 
the money. 


No. 685— This 
stylish gar- 
ment, made 
thirty inches 
long from IN 
fine Wool Kersey * 
lined with guaran- 
teed satin, beautifully 
made and elegantly 
finished. Exactly as 
illustrated. 


$10.00 


Send for onr Special Catalogue No. 200. It ts Free. 


AMERICAN CLOAK AND FUR CO. 


174 State Street, CHICAGO. 
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7] NATION-WIDE CIVIC BETTERMENT [— 


RAPID PROGRESS SHOWN BY LEAGUE CONVENTION 


[The American League for Civic Improvement desires to announce that the papers and 
addresses presented at the convention will be published in full in an early issue of Civic 


Progress. 


HIS is a sublime movement, and it 
is bound to succeed.” In these 
words Archbishop Ireland charac- 

terized the agitation for cleaner, better 
cities and a higher, nobler civic life, in his 
address to the delegates at the third an- 


nual convention of The American League | 


for Civic Improvement, held at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, September 24th to 26th. 
These words also aptly indicate the en- 
thusiasm and conviction which marked 
the proceedings of the convention as a 
body and the delegates as individuals. All 
sections of the country were represented. 
Such widely separated cities as Portland, 
Oregon, Dallas, Texas, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and Princeton, New Jersey, had 
representatives present. 

The convention went to St. Paul on the 
invitation of Mrs. Conde Hamlin, ex- 
president of the Woman’s Civic League of 
that city, and right royally did the League 
and its fraternal associate, The Commer- 
cial Club, fulfill the duties of hosts.. The 
convention held most of its sessions in the 
handsome and elegantly equipped rooms 
of the Commercial Club, which even ex- 
tended the privilege of temporary member- 
ship to the delegates. The Civic League 
spared no pains to make the stay of the 
visitors pleasant, and the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis opened up their hearts 
and homes in a way that is rarely experi- 
enced at conventions. 

The American League for Civic Im- 
provement, which the local press charac- 
terized as made up of “people who care,” 
assembled in the rooms of the Commercial 


See also editorial on another page of this issue of HOME AND FLOWERS. | 


Club at 10:30 on Wednesday, September 
24th, for its annual business meeting. 
Prof. Charles Zueblin, of Chicago, the 
president, was in the chair, and Mr. 
Charles Mulford Robinson, the recording 
secretary, at the desk. 

On motion or Mr. —D. J... Thomas, - of 
Springfield, Ohio, the chair appointed the 
following committees: Finance: Hon. C. 
M. Loring, Minnesota; Mrs. Louis Marion 
McCall, Missouri; O. MeG. Howard, [h- 
mois: He G. Routzahn, Ohio; Mrs. ©. Eh: 
MeNider; Iowa; Nominations: D: Ji 
Thomas, Ohio; Mrs. W. E. D. Scott, New 
Jersey; Miss Mary E. J. Colter, Minne- 
sota; Dr. Ida C. Bender, New York; Earle 
Layman, Missouri; Location of Head- 
quarters: Dwight H. Perkins, Illinois; 
Mrs. Conde Hamlin, Minnesota; Charles 
Ramsdell, Wisconsin; Miss Edith L. 
Miles, Oregon; Mrs. Nellie M. Richard- 
son, Nebraska; Resolutions: Albert Kel- 
sey, Pennsylvania; Miss M. Eleanor Tar- 
rant, Kentucky; Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
New York; Mrs. Martin Sherman, Wis- 
consin; Louis E. Van Norman, Ohio; 
Changes in Constitution and By-Laws: 
Frank Chapin Bray, Illinois; Thomas E. 
Hill, Minnesota; Judge W. W. Slabaugh, 
Nebraska; Mrs. Jarvis White, Wisconsin; 
Mrs Ee Po Turner, ‘Texas. 

The appointment of committees was fol- 
lowed by the presentation of reports from 
affiliated societies. Mr. Charles Mulford 
Robinson spoke for the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association, declaring 
that it was the hope of this association 
that some plan of affiliation with the 


a= 
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THE NEW MINNESOTA STATE CAPITOL AT ST. PAUL 


League might speedily be effected. Mr. H. 
J. Parker, of Quincy, Illinois, the retiring 
president of the organization represented 
by Mr. Robinson, delivered a brief address. 

At last year’s convention of the League 
a committee consisting of Frank Chapin 
Bray, Charles Zueblin and E. L. Shuey 


was selected to meet a similar committee - 


of the American Park and Outdoor As- 
sociation for the consideration of steps 
looking to the close affiliation of the two 
organizations. Mr. Bray reported for this 
committee that, though several informal 
conferences had been held, no formal 
meeting with the other committee had 
been practical. He stated that, early in 
the year, it had developed that there was 
a possibility of the federation of a consid- 
erable number of national bodies working 
along somewhat similar lines. While the 
committee had no authority to officially 
promote this federation idea, its members 
had been making plans and conducting 
correspondence, as individuals, looking to 
the desired end. The committee recom- 
mended that the convention select a per- 
manent committee on federation, which 
should be authorized to proceed with the 
work already commenced and seek to bring 
about a federation of civic betterment or- 
ganizations along the lines of the League’s 


Section Councils plan or on any other 
feasible basis. This recommendation was 
unanimously adopted, and the following 
committee on federation selected: Frank 
Chapin Bray, Hlinois; E. L. Shuey, Ohio ; 
Charles Zueblin, Illinois; O. McG. How- 
ard, Illinois; Mrs. W. E. D. Scott, New 
Jersey. 

~The annual report of the executive of- 
ficers of the League had been prepared by 
the corresponding secretary, E. G. Rout- 
zahn. Owing to Mr. Routzahn’s indispo- 
sition, only portions of the report were 
presented to the convention, but it will 
appear in full when the official proceedings 
are published. Mr. Routzahn said enough, 
however, to show conclusively the rapid 
development of the work and the remark- . 
able growth of the League. Especial 
pleasure was manifested by reason of the 
fact that the financial support. given the 
movement is increasing. | 

The Rev. Marie H. Jenney, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, told of the good work done 
by the women of that city,and Mr.O. McG. 
Howard, of Chicago, business manager of 
The Farm, Field and Fireside, spoke of 
the efforts being made to improve the 
“north shore” of Chicago. Mr. Karle Lay- 
man, of St. Louis, presented a graphic 
picture of the development of that infant 
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prodigy, the Civic Improvement League of 
St. Louis, which, although only one year 
old, now numbers more than a thousand 
members, and issues a monthly “Bulletin” 
of itsown. This league, said Mr. Layman, 
“7s not a charity organization, but a busi- 
ness proposition. 
mittee has engaged an expert solicitor who 
eanvasses the city for funds. We have 
the entire co-operation of the city officials, 
especially the mayor.” — 

Judge W. W. Slabaugh, of Omaha, pre- 
sented the report of the Woman’s Civic 
League of that city. “We women,” he 
said “(in Omaha it is the men who are the 
‘auxiliary’), have the interest of the city 
deeply at heart, and hope before long to be 


able to report gratifying progress in civic | 


improvement work.” Following these ad- 
dresses brief reports were presented by 
Mrs. Martin W. Sherman, of Milwaukee, 
on her work among the schools of that 
city; Miss M. Eleanor Tarrant, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on playground improve- 
ment in that city; Mrs. EK. P. Turner, of 
Dallas, Texas, on the tree planting work 
of her league, and Mrs. Louis Marion Mc- 
Call, of St. Louis, Missouri, on the flower 
planting work at the Children’s Hospital 
in that city. A telegram of cordial greet- 
ings and hearty co-operation was received 
at this point from Mrs. Eugene B. Heard, 
of Middleton, Georgia, “in behalf of the 
village improvement clubs of the South.” 

The afternoon of the convention’s first 
day was spent in a carriage drive about 
the city, as guests of the Woman’s Civic 
League. In the evening the Commercial 
Club gave a reception to the delegates and 
visitors. President H. A. Boardman, of 
the club, assisted by the ladies of the Civic 
League and the Art Workers’ Guild, re- 
ceived the delegates. Addresses were made 
by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull: House, 
Chicago; Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary 
of the Consumers’ League, and Archbishop 
Ireland. Miss Addams spoke of the pos- 
sibilities of “the European background” 
in our national life, describing how Hull 
House attempts to incorporate into the 


The membership com- — 


civic life of Chicago the beauty and craft- 


loving characteristics of the widely differ- 


ing nations which immigrate to this 
country. 

The reading of the papers was begun on 
Thursday morning, after a brief business 
session, at the Commercial Club. In the 
absence of President Zueblin, who was 
speaking at the National Convention of 
Employers and Employees, at Minneap- 
olis, Mrs. Conde Hamlin called the meet- 
ing to order. The report of the committee 
on location of headquarters was then re- 
ceived. It recommended a change of head- 
quarters from Springfield, Ohio, to Chi- 
cago, Illinois. This report was accepted 
and the headquarters ordered changed. 
Hon. C. M. Loring, of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported a recommendation that a perma- 
nent Finance Committee be selected by the | 


Executive Board. Through Frank Chapin 


Bray, chairman, the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws recommended that 
the term “field secretary” be substituted 
for that of “organizer.” Both reports 
were adopted. 

The League then listened to invitations 
for its next annual convention. Mr. 
Thomas E. Hill, on behalf of the Com- 
mercial Club of Duluth, Minnesota, in- 
vited the convention to “the zenith city of 
the unsalted seas,” and Mr. Scott Brown 
presented an invitation from Chautauqua. 
After some discussion the convention de- 
cided to accept the invitation of Chautau- 
qua, with the date of meeting left to the 
discretion of the executive board. <A vote 
of thanks was also tendered to Duluth for 
its invitation. 

Dr. Ida C. Bender, a prominent physi- 
cian and a member of the school board of 
Buffalo, New York, presented a paper en- 
titled “The Public Schools and Citizen- 
ship.” Despite the much vaunted su- 
periority of our public school system, said 
Dr. Bender, we will find that we have 
much to learn from the systems of France 
and Germany in the matter of directly 
reaching the people. The greatest dif_i- 
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culty confronting those who are interested 
in the improvement of school methods is 
the general failure on the part of educa- 
tors themselves to grasp the first prin- 
ciples of municipal government. Teach- 
ers have no opportunity to learn the man- 
agement of civic affairs, or to realize their 
civic responsibilities. Their work is such 
a grind that they have no chance to obtain 
for themselves a broader culture, or to 
infuse enthusiasm into those under their 
care. 

“Municipal Improvement in St. Louis” 
was the subject of a paper by Mrs. Louis 
Marion McCall, of that city. Mrs. Mc- 
Call recounted the work done by the St. 
Louis branch of the League, a full account 
of which Homer and FLowers hopes to 
present in a complete article in the near 
future. “Publicity,” said Mrs. McCall, 
‘has been the most important factor in 
our success. The newspapers have pub- 
lished all about our aims and their results, 
and to this may be attributed our success.” 


In addition to describing the actual phys- 
ical improvements in the city, Mrs. Mc- 
Call spoke of the “showing up” of mu- 
nicipal corruption. “Our success has 
made us bold, and we are now demanding 
the depressing of steam railroad tracks, 
the controlling of all the railroad en- 
tranees and exits by the terminal associ- © 
ations, and the abandonment of the smoky 
tunnel to freight transportation.” 

Mr. O. McG. Howard, of Chicago, then 
read a paper on “‘Rural Communications.” 
Mr. AlcHoward explained the rural free 
delivery system, and contrasted the condi- 
tion of the rural regions of today with 
that before the introduction of the free 
delivery of mail, and the trolley and tele- 
phone systems of communication. His 
paper was received with much favorable 
comment and several leading magazines 
have asked permission to reproduce it. 

The afternoon session was begun with the 
report of the Committee on Nominations, 
which was as follows: For president, 
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J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylyania; first vice-president, Edmund J. 
James, Chicago, Illinois; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Louis Marion McCall, St. 
Louis, Missouri; third vice-president, 
Gen William J.- Palmer, . Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; treasurer, Morton D. 
Hull, Chicago, Illinois; corresponding 
secretary, Charles Zueblin, University of 
Chicago; recording secretary, O. McG. 
Howard, Chicago, Illinois; field secretary, 
K. G. Routzahn, Springfield, Ohio; Mrs. 
Cone Hamlin, St. Paul; Edwin L. Shuey, 
Dayton, Ohio; Clement Studebaker, Jr., 
South Bend, Indiana; Frank Chapin 
Bray, Chicago, Ilhnois; Mrs. W. EK. D. 
Scott, Princeton, New Jersey; Mrs. Percy 
VY. Pennybacker, Austin, Texas; Albert 
Kelsey, Philadelphia. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported 


a resolution of sympathy for the president 
on the abrupt termination of his Western 
trip, and expressed the hope that he might 
be present at the next annual convention 
of the League. The following resolutions 
were also reported and the committee rec- 
ommended their adoption, and reference 
to the proper section councils of the 
League for elaboration and presentation 
to the proper bodies for carrying into 
effect. 


“The American J.eague for Civic Improve- 
ment notes with great pleasure the very 
general approval which has marked the pub- 
lic reception of the suggestions for a ‘model 
city’ exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition, first 
made at the Buffalo convention of the 
League. Recognizing the great importance 
of this municipal art and science exhibit and 
its preparation and development in a prac- 
tical and efficient manner, this convention 
most cordially indorses the plans which have 
been placed before the exposition manage- 
ment by Albert Kelsey, and urges their 
adoption. 

“Resolved, that the American League for 
Civic Improvement recommends to the fa- 
vorable consideration of the St. Louis Expo- 
Sition authorities the establishment of a 
model school garden as one of the features 
of the Exposition in connection with the 
‘model city’ and the ‘model farm’ at St. Louis 
in 1904. 

“Resolved, that the American League for 
Civic Improvement favors the introduction 
into the public school system of the country 
of a method of instruction in civic improve- 
ment so that its principles may be taught to 
the children during school hours.” 


cepted as presented. 


The reports of both committees were ac- 
Secre ‘ary Routzahn 
read a letter from Albert Kelsey, of Phil- 
adelphia, chairman of the Municipal Art 
section of the League, who was not able to 
be present, advocating the employment by 
improvement organizations of expert ad- 
visors in municipal improvement. 

After a discussion of the value of the 
Arts and Crafts movement in the home 
and school, by Mrs. W. Martin Sherman, 
of Milwaukee, Miss Mary Colter, the head 
of the department of design at the Manual 
Training School of St. Paul, and Prof. 
George W. Weitbrecht, the convention ad- 
journed to a reception at the rooms of the 
Art Workers’ Guild, where they were 
shown exhibits of leather and woodwork 
by the pupils of the Mechanical Arts 
School. 

In the evening Prof. W. W. Folwell, of 
the University of Minnesota, addressed the 
delegates on “The City Beautiful.” “We 
do not care enough for our cities.” Mr. 
Folwell declared. “I hope you will carry 
away this expression with you—we do not 
care enough for our cities; if we did, we 
would not allow political bosses to run 
them as we do.” Following Prof. Fol- 
well’s address, Prof. Edward W. Bemis, su- 
perintendent of the water works at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, spoke on “Municipal Reform 
in Practice.’ Municipal ownership and 
civil service, it was contended, would bring 
about a great elevation of civic life. 

Dr. Justus Ohage, whose work in behalf 
of the civic betterment of St. Paul is 
known all over the country, then enter- 
tained the convention with a stereopticon 
lecture showing what he had been able to. 
accomplish as city health commissioner in 
the matter of abating the smoke nuisance, 
cleaning the sidewalks, collecting the gar- 
bage, and establishing the free baths on 
Harriet Island in the Mississippi. 

On Friday morning the delegates were 
treated to an ocular demonstration of Dr. 
Ohage’s work. They visited the public 
baths and thoroughly inspected them, find- 
ing the entire health department officers 
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of the city drawn up on parade to receive 
them. Leaving the baths the delegates 
were taken, by courtesy of the street rail- 
way company, to the famous Indien 
Mounds and Como Park of St. Paul, and 
then to the lakes and parks of Minneap- 
olis. After lunch at the splendid West 
Hotel, as guests of the Minneapolis Park 
Board, the convention was given the free- 


dom of the city by the mayor, through the 


Hon. C. M. Loring and Prof. Folwell. At 
the afternoon session, in the parlors of the 
hotel, Miss M. Eleanor Tarrant, at the 


head of the Public Recreation section of. 


the League, described the public play- 


ground movement of Louisville, Kentucky. 
We hope to describe this playground work 
in full in an early issue. Mrs. W. E. D. 
Scott, of Princeton, New Jersey, related 
her experience in pioneer work in the Pub- 
le Education Association of New York. 
The closing session of the convention 
was held in the Commercial Club rooms, 
at St. Paul. Addresses were made by 
Dwight Heald Perkins, of Chicago, on 
“The Architectural Future of Chicago,” 
and J. Horace McFarland, vice E. GQ. 
Routzahn, on “The Improvement of Har- 
risburg.” Prof. Charles Zueblin also lec- 
tured on “Washington Old and New.” 
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mothers.” Japanese women are 

essentially a race of mothers, and 
the care and rearing of their children 
occupies so much of their time and 
thought that they are unable to have that 
extensive social life their western sisters 
enjoy, even were it not for the etiquette 
which makes it actually fashionable for 
them to find their pleasures in their 
homes. 

Many have imputed to Japanese women 
in consequence a lack of knowledge and 
undue meekness, 
regarding them as 
little more than 
servants of their 
families and hus- 
bands. Such crit- 
icism is purely su- 
perficial and far 
from being accu- 
rate; indeed, it is 
very inaccurate. 

The position of 
a Japanese woman 
is a high one. She 
is addressed as 
“Okusama,” the 
honorable lady of 
the house, and she 
is treated with the 
greatest considera- 
tion andrespect by her husband and her fam- 
ily. Far from being a meek, slavish crea- 
ture of the household, she is more of the 


aN. race can rise higher than its 
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mentor, the autocrat and idol of the home. 
In domestic affairs she has full control. 
Her duties are onerous, but never repug- 
nant to her. They consist of managing 
the household, practicing economy, mak- 
ing her home pleasant both in appearance 
and by her cheerfulness of disposition, and 
the education and instruction of her chil- 
dren, for even after the children have en- 
tered school they are still under her tu- 
telage. 

As her home is therefor» her world, it is 
only natural that it has become the inher- 
ent instinct of the Japanese women to 
lavish the greatest love and tenderness 
upon their homes, and to expend much 
time and thought in endeavoring to make 
them as attractive and as pleasant as 
possible. 

Her house is the acme of purity. Toa 
western eye the aspect of the interior of 
a Japanese house may at first seem bare 
and barren. In truth the Japanese abhor 
decoration of any kind, and consider it not 
only inartistic, but extremely vulgar. I 
was once shown a so-called “Japanese 
room” in the house of a Chicago million- 
aire, and I am quite sure that the average 
Japanese housewife would have thought 
herself in the room of some insane person, 
or else in some curiosity shop. Such a 
profusion of articles scattered broadcast 
about the room! Such a frightful display 
of mixed-up ornaments hanging to the 
wall! : 

There are not only very few decorations 
to be seen in a Japanese house, but very 
little furniture, beyond the mats which 
serve as seats, and even these are carefully 
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put away when the room ts vacated. Small 
tables, andirons, tobacco boxes, writing 
desks, and all such furniture are laid out of 
sightexceptwheninuse. Infact,a Japanese 
room is almost entirely empty. Neverthe- 
less, the delicate lattice and paper screens 
which serve as walls, the beam-work with 
its paneled spaces, the unbroken floor ex- 
panse with the soft, closely fitting mats 
which serve as the flooring and fill every 
inch of the floor—these make up an abode 
in which there is no necessity for decora- 
tion. | 

In one room, however, the Japanese 
“Okusama” reserves one place for decora- 
tion in her house. This is in the zashiki 
(parlor or guest room), and it is called 
the Tokonona or place or honor. This 
spot is fashioned of the finest and most 
precious of woods. In this niche is hung 
the Kakemona or scroll picture selected 
for the time being from the storehouse of 
the family and changed from time to time, 
so that one might never become weary of 
the spot. Beneath this blooms the flower 
of the season, and in this land of flowers 
there is no season that is barren of beau- 
tiful flowers. 


It is the pride of the Japanese house- 
keeper to keep this spot always fresh and 
sweet. Upen the chance call of a visitor 
it serves as a pleasant topic of conversa- 
tion, taking the place of the weather so 
repeatedly discussed by the western hostess 
and her caller. Often the stone or partic- 
ular curio in the Tokonona is of priceless 
value and bears an interesting history. 
The hostess is always flattered when asked 
to speak of her Tokonona decoration, and 
her visitor seldom sees the same one on 
the occasion of other visits. 

Most of the Japanese families arise — 
with the sun, the birds and the flowers. 
While the servant is preparing the break- 
fast meal the Japanese mother and father 
have taken their little brood either for a 
short brisk walk or have given them the fresh 
morning air in their little garden at the 
back of the house. After breakfast there is 
ashort rest and then the family indulges in 
a general bath. Often the whole family 
bathe in the pond in the garden. After 
the bath the father departs for his work, 
the older children to school, while the 
younger ones undergo their first schooling 
at the hands of their mother. Even while 
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they are very little children she is anxious 
to try their baby ability to talk. She 
teaches them how to sit politely on the 
floor, how to eat their meals, how to speak 
correctly. Thus from its earliest years 
the Japanese child is firmly but gently dis- 
ciplined. Where there is a very small 
baby the mother, when she can afford it, 
sends it out in the morning to a profes- 
sional nurse, or hires a woman to take en- 
tire charge of it in the house while she is 
about her other duties. 

After an hour the little ones are allowed 
to go out and play in the garden, though 
they are not permitted to run around too 
much or play rough games. They must 
reserve such games necessarily for the 
fields, and they are always impressed with 
the importance of in no way spoiling the 
plants and flowers in their garden. Mean- 
while, the mother, either in the garden 
with the children or in a room from where 
she can keep an eye on them constantly, 
spends a couple of hours in sewing. She 
usually makes not only her own and her 
husband’s garments, but those of her chil- 
dren, though the latter, as soon as they 
are old enough to handle a needle, assist 
her. Very often a grown up daughter 
takes the entire work from her mother’s 
hands. 

When she has finished her sewing for 
the day all the litter is carefully cleared 
away. She goes thoroughly over her house 
to see that it is in spotless condition. 
There is no more exacting housekeeper 
than a Japanese woman. 

When the weather permits the Japanese 
mother spends much of her time with the 
children in the fields. She will find some 
pleasant spot under a blossoming tree 
whence she can, while watching her chil- 
dren and engaging her hands in sewing, at 
the same time feast her eyes upon the 
lovely scenery that surrounds her and 
whose influence she knows must add to her 
serenity and amiability of mind. No 


mother of any land is more feared, yet- 


tenderly obeyed and loved. This may be 
because her authority is ever of that gentle 


reasoning sort which, while exacting un- 
questioning obedience, is never explosive. 
No Japanese woman who desires the re-_ 
spect of her children will permit herself 
to exhibit before them such emotions as 
irritation, rage, or ungovernable anger 
with them for acts of refractoriness, no 
matter how grave. 3 

The Japanese are essentially out-of-door 
people, and most of their lives are spent in 
the sun. The sun has a beneficent influ- 
ence upon one’s temperament. How much 
gentler the mother under the blossoming 
tree and the shining sky than the irritable, 
worn-out mother with her restless brood 
of whiners in the shadow of the house. 
The Japanese believe that by letting their 
eyes continually behold the beauty of na- 
ture their beauty of soul and character 
must expand and blossom also. 

In the afternoon the lady of the house 
takes her drive in her jinrikisha. Some- 
times she drives merely through the woods 
and pathways, but more often she shops 
in the city, and sometimes stops at her 
husband’s place of business and brings him 
home with her, for while work must com- 
mence early, so it ends early for the busi- 
ness man in Japan. 

On a certain day in the week the Jap- 
anese woman, like the American, is at 
home to her friends, and on another day 
she pays a number of calls, sometimes 
merely sending in her card without even 
alighting from her jinrikisha. In this 
way she can make a great many calls dur- 
ing the day. 

A Japanese family retires at sundown; 
at all events the children are never allowed 
to remain up after dark. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the parents attend banquets and par- 
ties in the evening. The month of August 
is particularly given up to banqueting. 
Banquets ‘are held chiefly in the honor of 
the full moon, as it is to be seen at its best 
during this month. Some particularly 
charming spot is chosen, and a gathering 
of jovial friends meet to drink tea or saké 
together and enjoy the serene beauty of 
the moon rising from behind a mountain 
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or reflected on the shining mirror of a 
lake, a scene which never fails to call forth 
poetical effusions from the admirers of 
nature. 

This constitutes the home life of the 
average Japanese woman. 
placid, and uneventful it may seem. And 
yet she is very, very happy, very contented. 
Deeply rooted in her mind, nurtured and 
developed in the soil of feudalism, is the 
Japanese habit of “taking things easily.” 
She is not, however, insensible to the hard 
erind of facts in this earthly life, but her 
mode of living has been so free from rush 
and nervous strain that she is prone to go 
through life seeking the sunshine and 
_ shunning the shadows. 

Every month in the year has its fete 
day devoted to some traditional enjoy- 
ments, chiefly flower festivals, and the 
Japanese woman’s life is a-ripple with the 
gentle excitement of these monthly events. 
So passionate is her love for nature and 
the flowers that every month she will make 


Quiet, simple, — 


regular visits to different flower resorts of 
the, metropolis, and all the rest of the 
month the sweet, refining influence of the 
flower festival is upon her and her house- 
hold. 

Once in a rare while events of national 
importance mar her life of innocent pleas- 
ures; as, for example, when a war cloud 
hangs over her beloved nation. Then it is 
seen that she has a spirit less fragile than 
her body, and deeds of surpassing heroism 
have been attributed to her in such emer- 
gencies. She will give up bravely and 
with a passionate gladness the ones in 
whom she has labored so lovingly to instil 
those instincts that to the Japanese mind 
are almost a holy passion. Sometimes, 
too, but rarely, the little woman’s life is 
marred by a vicious and cruel husband. 
But divorces are the exception and not the — 
rule. If her life is narrow she is never- 
theless happy within its limits. She de- 
sires no more strenuous life beyond her 
own home. 


A JAPANESE MOTHER PUTTING BABY TO SLEEP 


From a Japanese engraving. 
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AS THE LORD MAYOR SEES IT 


By Harry Steele Morrison 


[The following is the first of a series of interviews on the present esthetic needs of the 


world, particularly of the United States, illustrated 


interviews secured for HOME AND 


FLOWERS by Harry Steele Morrison, the famous “boy reporter.’ The second in the series 
(to appear in December) will be an interview with Hon. Seth Low, mayor of New York, 
as to what that metropolis is doing in the way of civic betterment. ] 


HE present lord mayor of the world’s 
metropolis is a typical Londoner, for 
he has spent his hfe within sight of 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. His father belonged 
to a well-known Quaker family which had 
for generations been engaged in business 
in the city, and when Sir Joseph was born 
he was conducting a bank not far from the 


SIR JOSEPH DIMSDALE 


Lord Mayor of London. 


Mansion House. “I’m a real native Lon- 
doner,” said Sir Joseph Dimsdale, when I 
called to interview him, “and you can un- 
derstand how I should be thoroughly in 
love with this grand old city.” 


‘6 
“There have been a great many changes - 


in London since my last visit in 1900,” I 
remarked, “Evidently the authorities 


have been aroused to the necessity of mod- 
ernizing the metropolis.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Joseph, “you would 
hardly believe the number of great im- 
provements which are in progress.” This 
remark of his gave me the opportunity for 
which I had been waiting. “What I’ve 
come for, especially,” I said, “is to find 
out about these improvements, and I hope 
you've the time to tell all you know.” Sir 
Joseph smiled, and settled back in his 
chair. “I don’t know that we can give you 
Americans any ideas which you haven’t 
already thought out for yourselves,” he 
said, “and when I’ve told you what we are 
doing in London you will probably have 
heard nothing new.” 

Then he began to talk, in an easy, 
friendly way, as though I had always 
known him. 

“Many years ago,” he began, “the gov- 
ernment of London (by which I mean the 
numerous districts composing the metrop- 
olis) was the worst in Great Britain—un- 
representative, backward, dishonest, a by- 
word amongst provincial rulers. Up to 
the year 1889 the great city had no cen- 
tral, representative, governing authority. 
Previous to that, since 1885, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works conducted such 
general government as there was. This 
system was by no means satisfactory, for 
the incompetence of the board was mani- 
fest in many ways, and it was the despair 
of progressive citizens. The present Lon- 
don County Council, which has brought 
about a new order of things, is composed 
of men of the highest character and ex- 
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perience, men of all parties in national 
politics. They have the entire confidence 
of the public, and this confidence has never 
been betrayed. Nearly all the members 
are business men, or professional men in 
active practice, who take from their pri- 
_ vate affairs, at a considerable financial 
loss, the afternoons and evenings which 
they give gratis to the city. There are a 
few labor members, who are supported by 
the trade unions or by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

“As soon as they entered office,” he con- 
tinued, “the members of the council began 
to use their powers for social betterment. 
One of the first things they did was to take 
up with great enthusiasm the task of pro- 
viding gardens for the gardenless. If the 
city was to be kept healthy it would re- 
quire more ‘lungs,’ especially in the 
crowded districts. The council took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to secure 
parks for the people, and the result is 
evident to every visitor. When the council 
came into office in 1889 it had under its 
control forty-three parks and open spaces, 
with a total of 2,578 acres. Now it has 
control of eighty-seven parks, gardens, 
playgrounds and open spaces, with an area 
of 3,814 acres—double the number of 
parks, and a fifty per cent larger acreage. 

“As soon as new parks were secured the 
council endeavored to improve them so 
that they would give the largest return in 
healthy sport and instruction to the citi- 
zens. ‘This has been done at the cost of 
much dreary detail work, and when you 
consider that the councilors are unpaid, 
vou will realize how much credit they de- 
serve. They have constructed special gym- 
nasiums for the children, so that they can 
take athletic exercise, and at Victoria Park 
they arranged sand beds for the small 
children of the poverty-stricken East End. 
They have also made provision for cricket, 
croquet, lawn tennis, golf, and other 
games. Jn summer they encourage boat- 
ing and bathing in the parks, and in the 
winter they endeavor to provide a good ice 
surface for skating. 'They have insisted 


that reasonable prices be charged at the 
refreshment houses in all the parks, and 
they established a municipal band, which 
has given as many as 852 performances at 
forty-eight different places during a sum- 
mer season. 

“We now have eleven great polytechnic 
schools where young men and women can 
learn some worthy trade. They have well- 
equipped laboratories and are modern in 
every way. ‘They also have their social 
and recreative sides, with clubs, debating 
societies and concerts, which assist in the 
general education of the poor. The coun- 
cil contributes $250,000 a year to the sup- 
port of the schools, and there are nearly 
50,000 students in attendance. During 
the past few years a half-dozen special 
trade schools have been established, as well 
as a large central School of Arts and 
Crafts. And last, but not least, they have 
established a system of free scholarships 
which enables any poor boy to climb to 
the university. 

“Soon after the council was instituted 
it saw that there were numerous foul rook- 
eries in London which were unfit for hab- 
itation, and that something must be done 
to improve them. The Board of Works 
had cleared some districts at enormous 
cost and had then sold the land to builders 
who had erected alleged model tenements, 
which in some cases were really model 
shims. ‘The council decided that the only 
way to get satisfactory buildings was to 
erect them itself. There were innumerable 
obstacles to overcome, but at present it — 
appears that they have all been surmount- 
ed. They have erected dwellings for more 
than 50,000 poor, and have in course of 
construction accommodations for as many 
more. These municipal tenements give 
much better accommodations than can be 
had elsewhere for the same rent in the 
same locality. They are profitable, too, 
to the taxpavers, for after allowing inter- 
est on the cost and a sinking fund they 
yield a small net profit, which goes into 
the municipal purse. 

“The council has now in progress what 
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I believe to be the greatest housing scheme 
ever attempted in any city. It has pur- 
chased 225 acres of land just north of 
London, and is creating a settlement which 
will provide beautiful cottages for about 
43,000 persons. It will be a city without 
a slum or a private landlord. There will 
be a site in the center of the settlement 
for shops and public buildings. A fine 
public hbrary has been already promised. 
The council is to extend their street rail- 
way lines out from London, and on the 
neighboring steam railway workingmen’s 
trains will be run at a return fare of only 
two pence, or four cents in American 
money. 

“Tt would take hours to tell you half 
the enterprises in which our governing 
body has engaged. It has forced the water 
companies to improve their service from 
time to time, and eventually it hopes to 
buy them out entirely. It saw that there 
was a telephone monopoly detrimental to 
the public good, and broke it by organizing 
a system under the management of the 
postoffice. Lately it has become the man- 
ager of the street railways to a large ex- 
tent. A ten-hour day for the workmen 
was instituted at once, and also one day 
of rest in seven. Besides raising wages, it 
gives the men free uniforms and the pub- 
lic lower fares. At present about forty- 
four per cent pay only a one-cent fare, 
forty-three per cent pay two cents, eight 
per cent pay three cents, four per cent pay 
four cents, and only one per cent pay six 
cents. The reduction of fares represents 
a gain to the public of $97,500, and in 


spite of this the profits of the council dur- » 


ing the first year were more than the 
former owners had ever earned. Electric 
traction is now being rapidly introduced. 

“But municipal ownership of street rail- 
ways is only one phase of the council’s 
activity. It is now developing a scheme 
for public ownership of the London docks, 
and is considering the establishment of a 
municipal steamboat service on the 
Thames to replace the private company 
which has again collapsed.” 


The lord mayor replied enthusiastically 
to my question as to street widening in 
the metropolis. ‘The traffic increases so- 
rapidly in London, he said, that new 
means of outlet are constantly necessary. 
Many schemes have been adopted the last 
few years, and they may be classified as 
follows : 


1. The construction of entirely new 
streets, such as Northumberland avenue, 
Rosebery avenue, and others. 

2. The widening of whole lengths of 
existing streets, as in Clerkenwell road 
and Theobald’s road. 


YE OLDE FARME INN 


One of London’s New Betterment Features. 


3. The widening of streets as opportu- 
nity has occurred when houses were re- 
built, by setting back the frontages of new 
buildings. Ludgate Hill has been widened 
gradually in this way. 

4. Minor local improvements, effected 
by the vestries with the aid of the central 
authority, in widening parts of streets or 
removing obstructive buildings. 

5. Great special improvements, such as 
the Thames Embankments, and the im- 
provement at Hyde Park Corner. 

“It may be considered practically im- 
possible,” said the lord mayor, “to widen 
such streets as the Strand, Piccadilly, or 
Cheapside, for it would involve the pur- 
chase of houses, with their trade interests, 
and the great expense is prohibitory. The 
best plan of dealing with such streets, we 
have found, is under the third head, by 
widening them when houses are to be re- 
built. Ludgate Hill buildings have been 
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set back in this way for a length of 800 
feet. By the operation 1,200 square yards 
of land were added to the street, at a cost 
of $1,425,000. 

“Tt has been found that instead of wid- 
ening such important streets it is better to 
build entirely new thoroughfares, adopt- 
ing, if possible, lines which will pass 
through inferior property, where the trade 


HARRY STEELE MORRISON 
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interests are of no great value. Northum- 
berland avenue, which connects Charing 
Cross with the Thames Embankment, was 
a financial success in. every way. The 
Duke of Northumberland owned a fine 
house with gardens in that location, and 
it was bought from him at what appeared 
to be an exorbitantly high price. But 
when the avenue was finished the frontages 
were sold at prices sufficiently large to 
yield a profit on the transaction of $595,- 
000. 

“The county council has taken up street 
improvements on a much larger scale than 
was ever attempted in years past. In one 
year, for instance, they recommended six 
important schemes, the gross cost of which 
is estimated at no less than $28,000,000, 
and the net cost, after accounting for the 
value of the surplus land, at $5,600,000. 
The greatest improvement now in progress 
is that from Holborn to the Strand, where 


a thoroughfare is being constructed to pro- 
long Southampton Row. It is to be 100 
feet wide, and will branch into two streets 
as it approaches the Strand, forming a 
great crescent. A great amount of prop- 
erty is scheduled for purchase, so that 
there will be considerable opportunity for 
recoupment by the sale of frontages. The 
principle of betterment will be applied to 
some adjacent properties which it is in- 
expedient to purchase. 

“The new street is to pass through some 
very inferior and dilapidated property, but 
the scheme also provides for the widening 
of the Strand from Wellington street to 
St. Mary-le-Strand, and that will be an 
expensive operation. ‘The whole of the 
property lying between the proposed cres- 
cent and the Strand has been taken by 
compulsory powers. It includes four the- 
aters and other great buildings. The 
scheme will cause the displacement of 
about 3,000 persons of the laboring class, 
and the council has decided to rehouse 
the whole of them. Those of them who 
are at present employed within a mile of 
their homes will be rehoused within a 
mile of their present residences when the 
improvement is completed, and places for 
the others will be found elsewhere. 

“Tt is estimated by the council that the 
total cost of the Strand improvement will 
be over $24,000,000, but in spite of the 
magnitude of the operation and the num- 
ber of trade interests which it will be 
necessary to purchase, it is expected that 
the transaction will be carried out ultimate- 
ly without any charge to the taxpayers. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the new 
street will be one of the greatest improve- 
ments ever effected in London. The wide 
sweep of the crescent will produce a most 
striking architectural effect. The church 
of St. Mary-le-Strand, with its beautiful, 
classical steeple, will stand out in the cen- 
ter of the widened street, making a dig- 
nified approach to the city, and London 
will at last have something to compare 
with the streets of Paris.” 

“Tt is a terrific price to pay for one new 
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street and the widening of another for a 
short distance,’ I said. But Sir Joseph 
frowned. “It doesn’t do to think too much 
of the cost,” he said. “A city should be 
willing to pay for improvements which 


mean so much to the health and general © 


well-being of the community. When you 
return to the United States,’ he con- 


cluded, “our American cousins may not 
consider that we are so far behind the 
times after all, for I have never heard that 
you have adopted municipal ownership in 
the manner of the county council, or that 
you have carried out any street 1mprove- 
ments on a very large scale. You must 
tell them what we are doing here.” 


A NOVEMBER EE CGHIN G 
By Alice Brooks 


ACH of the months of the year,except N ovember, has had its quota of lovers. Even 
March has the advantage of being able to borrow from April a promise of sun- 
shine. Only November is accounted wholly without charm. 

Coming after the gay carnival of October’s colors, its neutral gray tints seem even 
more depressing than the actual change in temperature. It is like displacing a mas- 
terpiece in oils with an etching of the same subject, and one must first accustom himself 
to the change before the characteristic beauties of the etching grow each moment more 
apparent. 3 

In the belief that November had been maligned I set myself to study the view 
from my favorite window in its latest presentation. I saw a willow-fringed brook, and, 
beyond, a gently sloping hillside rising high to meet the sky line. The beauty of the 
spring and summer, and even its winter aspect, had each appealed to me in turn, and 
now I was resolved to study its November setting. 

First the slow flowing stream, opaque and lusterless between its gray green banks; 
then the withered grasses of the meadow 
blending soft from cream to russet, lastly 
the group of trees on the hilltop, each bar- 
ren twig outlined sharply against the cold 
sky, lacing and interlacing in a delicate 
arabesque of beautiful design, and their 
lower trunks backgrounded against a wall 
dusk with age and creeping lichen. 

A sober picture truly, but a beautiful 
one, too, if one can but forget the downy 
pussy-willows and fairy tints of spring, 
and the crimson splendors of October. 
And someone has forgotten them, for, 
from beyond the wall, two figures rise, 
and, with the unconscious insolence of 
youth, take possession of the picture. 

They lean across the uneven wall top 
and look—at each other! But I know that 
in their memories the November landscape 
will linger—not as a faultless etching, per- 
haps, but as a part of a beautiful whole, the. 
visible sign of a supreme moment when 
the world and life and love were theirs. 


eee 


INSPIRATION 


[Anyone who has had a realizing sense of the inspiration and help that can come to our 
toil-driven, matter-of-fact lives from the lines of some beautiful poem, can be a regular 


contributor to this page. 


Is there any poem or verse which is especially dear to you? 


Copy it and send it to the editor, and he will try to find a place for it. Always make an 


accurate copy, and do not expect what you send to appear at once. 


Original verses will 


also be considered and paid for, if available for publication. ] 


Love’s Messenger 
BY LOT C. BISHOP. 


What shall I send my. lady fair, 
That may, a messenger, declare 
My love, and at the same time be 
Fit emblem of her purity? 
A pure white rose. 


Go, then, sweet flower; ambassador 
From me to her. There’s nothing more 
That I can say. Your fragrance rare 
Must be to her a sign you bear— 
© Eternal love. 


The Trysting 
BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


A moment stayed her hast’ing feet, 
To pull a daisy for her hair; 

From blossomed clover all a-sweet 
A honeyed perfume filled the air. 


As swiftly on the maiden came 
To my green sheltered canopy, 
Above me winged a flitting flame; 

I watched it idly as I lay. 


Then sudden—on the silence broke 
A burst of melody above; 

It was the oriole’s master stroke, 
To voice the song of mated love. 


An answer in her eyes I heard, 
I clasped her beating breast to mine; 
So warm the thrill my passion stirred, 
It dashed her cheeks with crimson wine. 
© 
Old Doorstones 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Sorrows and joys have come and gone, 
In long processions of the past, 

The dreams of eve, the praise of dawn, 
Like flitting ghosts have followed fast. 

Across the doorstones, faring on, 

Sorrows and joys have come and gone. 


Could these recount the years, and all, 
What would they tell of storm and sun, 
Of wedding-day and funeral, 
Of treasures lost and treasures won? 
What might their silences recall, 
Could they recount the years and all? 


Where, as a child, an old man played, 
The smooth-worn doorstones keep the way. 
What sacrilege shall dare invade 
The sanctum of his yesterday? 
Peace lingers in this quiet shade, 
Where, as a child, an old man played. 


© 
Whenever a Little Child Is Born 


Whenever a little child is born, 

All night a soft wind rocks the corn; 

One more buttercup wakes to the morn, 
Somewhere, somewhere. 


One more rosebud shy will unfold, 
One more grass blade push through the mold, 
One more bird song the air will hold, 
Somewhere, somewhere. 
—Agnes Carter Mason. 


© 


Tomorrow Is Another Day 


BY ACLESA B. CANFIELD. 
When my plans will go all crooked, 
And I cannot make things pay; 
When I feel as “‘blue’s a whetstone” 
~ *Cause my friends are all away, 

Then I think of an old proverb 
I have heard my neighbor say, 
And I whistle as I think it— 
“Tomorrow is another day.” 


When I find the horse I purchase 
Worth not half the price I pay; 

When the girl I’ve loved so fondly 
With my rival runs away, 

Then I smile at fate’s ill treatment— 
Up and down is just her way— 

And I whistle and remember. 
“Tomorrow is another day.” 


Tho’ I am an old bachelor 
(As my saucy nephews say), 
And my truthful mirror tells me 
That my hair is growing gray, 
Yet for Age and that One Other 
Whose behest none may gainsay, 
I shall have my answer ready— 
“Tomorrow is another day.” 
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Trust 
I cannot see, with my small human sight, 
Why God should lead this way or that for 
me; 
I only know he saith, “Child, follow me’— 
But I can trust. 
I know not why my path should be at times 
So straitly hedged, so strangely barred be- 
fore; 
I only know God keepeth wide the door— 
But I can trust. 
I find no answer, often, when beset 
With questions fierce and subtle on my way, 
And often have but strength to faintly pray— 
But I can trust. 
I often ~“onder, as with trembling hand, 

I cast the seed along the furrowed ground, 
If ripened fruit for God will there be found; 
But I can trust. 

I cannot know why suddenly the storm 
Should rage so fiercely round me in its 
wrath; 
But this I know, God watches still my path. 
And I can trust. 
—Unidentified. 
© 
What of the Morrow? 
“Tf the day’s brief pain and passing care 
Have seemed too much and too hard to 
bear; 
If, under its trivial press and smart, 
Thou hast failed in temper and lost in heart; 
If the undiscouraged, journeying sun, 
As it sinks to rest with its travail done, 
Leaves thee all spent with trouble and 
sorrow— 
How shalt thou face the harder tomorrow?” 


—Unidentified. 
© 


Only a Dream 
We lived under the pear tree, 
We dined upon tarts and cream; 
I married you there forever, 
But, dear, twas only a dream! 


We sailed away in the branches 
To countries strange and new, 

For we owned estates in Dreamland, 
But, sweetheart, it isn’t true! 


We made a church in the pear tree, 
Where the angels came to sing; 

We stroked their wings—but, dearest, 
You musn’t believe a thing! 


We cut our names in the tree trunk, 
So the bark could never grow, 

And the Dryad cried! But, my darling, 
‘Twas none of it really so! 


—Jasephine Dodge Daskam, in WMeClure’s 
Magazine. 


Little Things 
The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 
The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 
The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 
The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 
The hush that means, “I cannot speak, 
But I have heard;” 
The note that only bears a verse 
From God’s own Word— 
Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry, 
The giver deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy; 
But, when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who can tell 
The power of all such tiny things 
To make it well! —Unidentified. 


© 
The Happiest Heart 


Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 

Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to heaven the rest. 
—John Vance Cheney. 


@ 


Sufficiency 


If thou hast apprehended well 

The tender glory of a flower 

Which moved thee, by some subtle power, 
Whose source and sway thou couldst not tell— 


Then hast thou drunk the heavenly dew; 
Then have thy feet in rapture trod 
The pathway of a thought to God; 
And death can show thee nothing new. 
—J. G. Holland. 


© 
The Heart’s Husbandry 


I planted scorn: it died in the garden mold. 

I planted love: it bore a flower of gold. 

I planted doubt: it withered, lacking root. 

I planted faith: it ripened precious fruit. 

—ida Whipple Benham, in Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was April in a beautiful Georgia city. 
The atmosphere was balmy and sweet 
with the vague fragrance of a thousand 

blossoms—blossoms everywhere, in the 
gardens and parks, crowning the pear and 
maple trees, and making a delicate insinu- 
ation of purple high up among the grace- 
ful leaves of the china trees. The House 
of Happy Hours seemed almost embowered 
in the wealth of climbing roses on its ve- 
randas—golden Marechal Niels, crimson 
Marie Henriettes, and blush Devoniensis. 
Mrs. Waring paused a moment on the 
doorstep to look above and about her. 

“Oh, you beauties!” she cried aloud, 

and caught her breath in something 
very like a sob, as she broke one 
exquisite bud and thrust it in among 
the delicate laces at her throat. She 
half turned to go back into the house 
at the sound of a child’s ery, but it was 
hushed, and she went on down to the 
violet-bordered walk. It was a very lovely 
garden scene on which her gaze rested. The 
luxuriant, blue-starred violets at her feet 
outlined a wide circle of velvet grass im- 
mediately in front of the doorstep, and 
long rose borders stretched away on either 
side. A great banana shrub stood on one 
side near the gateway, and on the other 
a graceful tea olive, each laden with fra- 
grant bloom, and here and there among the 
roses were dotted rare shrubs which she 
had gathered from time to time; azaleas 
pink and white, peonies, so unusual in 
that climate, were blooming, and on slen- 
der trellises a few large-flowered clematis 
had been coaxed to grow. Back, where a 
low fence divided off the garden, stretched 
long, splendid rows of sweet peas, nidnod- 
ding with every passing breeze their mar- 
vels of daintiness and grace. 

Mrs. Waring sighed as she looked, and 


her eyes were sad with the look one sees 
sometimes when long good-bys are being 
spoken. She had planted every seed, every 
root, with her own hands, had watched 
their growth with loving eyes, and, in 
tending them in the dewy mornings, had 
cleared away many a cobweb out of her 
brain, had worked away many a petty 
worry, and had gained strength and pa- 
tience for the cares of her life. The gar- 
den had been her heart’s rest for years. 
Her babies one by one had toddled about 
in it, and rolled over and over on the grass 
in the cool of the afternoons. As she 
thought of them now, sturdy little boys 
and girls, the sadness deepened in her 
face. 

“It means so much,” she said to herself. 
“Tt hurts, oh, it hurts, to give up my dear 
home. But what will it mean for the 
children not to have a home ?” 

Mrs. Waring was descended from a race 
of people who had ever felt it beneath 
their dignity to dwell upon the lands of 
others. The calamity which had made 
necessary the sale of this small home was 
causing more than the present pain of 
parting. It was wrenching out of her soul 
traditions she had always known and re- 
spected, and forcing her to look out upon - 
life from a different viewpoint. She had 
been accustomed, in unacknowledged nar- . 
rowness, to think of people who lived in 
rented homes as shiftless individuals, and 
it was very hard for her to adjust herself 
to the new conditions which confronted 
her. 

She was still pacing slowly up and down 
when the sunset had deepened into twi- 
light, and her husband entered the gate. 
One glance, and his worn face reflected 
the bitterness in her own. She laid her 
hand on his arm and drew him along. 

“Come, walk with me a little while,” 
she said, “and, Gilbert, let me be sad just 
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this once. I am telling our garden good- 
by, for I do not wish to look at it in the 
morning if I can help it.” 

“Are you all packed and ready?” he 
asked, listlessly. 

“All packed—and ready, as soon as I 
have finished my thinking,” she said. 

A peal of childish laughter came from 
the hall, where the children were playing, 
and a mocking-bird was trilling and lilting 
on a bough of the ilex tree. 

They walked on together—he weary, 
sore and baffled in the struggle for foot- 
hold among the jostling multitudes of men 
fighting for livelihood and comfort, and 
the wife utterly discouraged and grieved. 
She had consented to the sale of the home, 
not cheerfully, but without protest, for it 
seemed the only way for them to get an- 
other start after the disaster which had 
left them almost entirely without re- 
sources. The needs of a growing family 
were to be met, so there was no time for 
Mr. Waring to wait and look about him 
for work which would be congenial. He 


must avail himself of the first opportunity 
which presented itself, and so their plans 
were all perfected for their removal on 
the morrow to a growing young manufac- 
turing city in a distant part of the state, a 
place which seemed a good one for him to 
open an office as architect and builder. 

Mr. and Mrs. Waring had put aside as 
much as possible the thought of leaving 
the home which had been so sweet to them, 
to fall into the hands of strangers, who 
could feel no abiding interest in it. He 
was not so passionately attached to the 
place as was she, nor so girt about with its 
tender associations, but the grief of it to 
him was in the knowledge of what the 
change meant to her. . 

They did not talk as they walked up and 
down the garden path, but there was a 
subtle instinct which told him what was 
in her mind; memories of sunshiny days, 
and long pleasant evenings on the veranda, 
with sweet odors stealing in from the 
flowers on either side, memories of heaps 
of blossoms gathered for bridal occasions, 
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baskets and trays of them sent to the sick 
and sorrowing, and pale waxen blooms to 
be clasped in cold, still fingers. 

He fairly felt her thoughts, and the 
flower garden, which had not heretofore 
appealed to him very strongly, began to 
seem to him this last night, as it had ever 
done to her, the very heart of the home, 
and the essence of the happy past, to which 
they were bidding good-by. 

“Tidna,” he said at length, “‘you are 
trying to shut me out of your thoughts. 
Tell me what is in your heart.” 

“Just this little thing, dear,” she re- 
plied, choking back a sob. “I’m rebellious 
at the picture I see of this garden I have 
so loved. I can almost see the rose bushes, 
and all this, neglected and overgrown, as 
renting people so often keep their grounds, 
you know. They could not abuse the house 
so that a few days’ work would not make it 
as sweet and clean as new, but after a little 
neglect the garden would require years to 
restore its beauty.” | 

“Ts that the only thought you were shut- 
ting me away from?” 

“No,” she said, softly, “I was remember- 
ing what Emerson said, ‘Beware the 
dream of thy youth, for it shall overtake 
thee, even though thou wert on a desert 
island.? My nightmare for years has been 
the dread of an unsettled, homeless life for 
our children and ourselves, and tonight I 
realize that my dream is about to overtake 
mens 

It had grown quite dark, and she leaned 
her head on his shoulder and gave way to 
the sobs which had been choking her so 
long. He put his arm about her tenderly, 
but his own heart was too sore for him to 
try to encourage her with hopeful words of 
the untried future, and they stood silently 
there until she grew quiet again. Then 
they went into the dismantled house where 
the four children were frolicking and 
talking together of the morrow’s journey. 


Cuapter II. 
When Mrs. Waring looked through her 
tears at the House of Happy Hours, her 


heart sank within her, for she felt that she 
was leaving the sweeter part of her life 
behind her. To begin again, almost empty- 
handed, to rear the little ones among new 
and distasteful surroundings, to give up 
her pleasant social ties, and, above all, 
that insistent responsibility which would 
not be put aside—that necessity for her 
to show courage and hopefulness in the 
situation for her husband’s sake—it was 
all too much for her. All through that 
day’s journey she was possessed with some- 
thing like despair. 

“T can’t go on with it!” her heart kept 
crying. “I want to give it all up! To 
think of the years I have spent in ceaseless 
work, to make a beautiful home, and cre- 
ate an atmosphere for my dear ones, and 
then to see it all set at naught! I can’t 
begin again!” 

That night, in the little hotel, after she 
had put the children to bed, she turned 
complete coward, and as she laid down to 
rest she wished she might never wake to 
face the future and its questions. She lay 
long awake, listening to her husband’s 
breathing, interrupted now and then by 
heavy sighs, and felt vaguely conscious of 
a certain disloyalty to him in her state of 
mind, but when she fell asleep at last she 
was still wishing she might lay down her 
burden. 

With action came reaction, and Mrs. 
Waring realized that, no matter how weary 
a mother may be, there is no place for her 
to give up. Her duty called to her, and, 
by a great effort, she put aside her despon- 
dency, and set to work to select a suitable 
home nest. Of one thing she was deter- 
mined. She would have to remodel her 
tastes in many things, to conform to their 
changed circumstances, but such ideals as 
had been sifted and proven she would not 
relinquish. She could not yet see a rift in 
the future which would promise that they 
might some day surround themselves with 
the many beautiful belongings which had 
gone with their home, but the faith she 
had learned at her mother’s knee brought 
to her mind the thought that the most ex- 
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“IT WAS A VERY LOVELY GARDEN SCENE” 


quisite life the world had ever known was 
the barest of environment, except such as 
his influence and personality created. 

Mr. Waring at once plunged heart and 
soul into the establishing of a business, 
and, at his wife’s request, left the choos- 
ing of a home entirely in her hands. After 
they had been in Wimbledon but a short 
while she came by the office one evening, 
and asked him, in a significant tone, to go 
home with her and the children. Her eyes 
were bright, and the weary little droop 
quite gone from the corners of her mouth. 

“Why, I did not know that you had 
found one yet!” he exclaimed. 

“Weve kept it for a surprise for you, 
father !” cried little Anita, dancing up and 
down before him, and then she clung to his 
hand as they went out, and the boys raced 
ahead with baby sister between them. 

They soon came to a small cottage on 
the outskirts of the town, separated widely 


from other houses. Two great oaks shaded 


the little veranda, and the mocking-birds 
were singing their vespers in their spread- 


ing boughs. It was the same ripple and 
trill which had fallen on their ears that 
last evening, and husband and wife, re- 
membering, sought each other’s eyes. 

“The birds have named it for us, Gil- 
bert,” she said, gently and gravely. “This 
is the new ‘House of Happy Hours.’ ” 

“Can you really feel so, Edna?’ he 
asked, eagerly, and at the note in his voice 
and the brightening of his face Mrs. War- 
ing realized afresh that his happiness and 
even his success depended largely on her 
own cheeriness, and as she unlocked the 
door she thanked the Divine Providence 
which had made it impossible for her to 
desert on the eve of battle. 

“It looks all mightly little bit!” com- 
mented small Ned, as they all went to- 
gether from room to room. He was twelve, 
and beginning to “take notice’ very 
acutely. He had helped his mother 
bravely, but all the while protesting in- 
wardly against the plainness of all as 
compared with the other home. 

(To be continued.) 
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Getting to Work 


T last the point is reached where the 
improvement association must “do 
something,” something that can be 

seen and approved by those who are not its 
members, that will make visibly for better 
living and that will advance by a step, 
which even the stranger can see, toward 
grasping the town’s opportunity. Much 
has been done in seeing the opportunity, in 
organizing to embrace it, in securing the 
co-operation of wide-spread support and 
the co-operation of harmonious effort. But 
the life of the improvement association is 
as the career of aman. The child’s birth, 


2 


the lad’s growth, the youth’s consecration 


to a purpose, count for little in the eyes of 
the world. Until the man does something, 
brings something to pass, he has not lived 
—in the stern world’s judgment. 

With perfected organization, therefore, 
with a wide-spread favorable sentiment, 
with a willingness to harmonize individ- 
ual efforts for the general good, the asso- 
ciation must look about for something to 
do in its corporate capacity. It must have 
ready an answer to the certain question, 
“What has the association done, apart 
from its individual members?” It has 
already secured, wisely, from an expert on 
this subject, a general report on the work 
to be done to improve the town’s aspect— 
not in a patchy way, but toward the real- 
ization of a complete, harmonious and 
beautiful picture. It knows then how to 
make every step count. There remains 
only the choice of the first step. But that 
is a vital matter. 

Constructive rather than destructive 


2 mow it may do rore than the city /or 
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effort will be chosen. It will do before it 


undoes. It will seek praise and friends 
before it criticizes and invites enemies. 
Then it will leave off the abstract and the 
general and will choose a particular, def- 
inite object. Upon this it will focus its 
endeavors. | 
What this undertaking will be will de- 
pend upon local conditions. It will, how- 
ever, be something in which the whole 
community is interested, in which the in- 
terest is fairly uniform and the benefit 
equitably divided. In New England towns 
it may be the public green or square; in 
the West it may. be the proximity of the 
railroad station. A good general rule to 
keep in mind will be to make the most 
possible out of the special peculiarity of 
the town—usually some feature of its to- 
pography. And another good rule, other 
considerations being equal, is to follow 
the line of least resistance. If there be - 
two or three things that may be done with 
apparently equal benefit, choose the one | 
that is easiest, that success may be the 
surer. Ina failure at the start, far more is 
at stake than the particular work in hand. 
The association will have done much, of 
course, in merely obtaining the expert re- 
port and showing to the citizens what 
ought to be done; but even that will count 
for little unless the association itself makes — 
a beginning at the work. So is the definite 
undertaking necessary. | 
Of the special topographical peculiarity 
of the town it may be said that the most 
likely is a water frontage of some sort— 
by stream or lake or sea, ora hill. The as- 
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sociation should obtain as much as may be © 


of this most striking site for a public res- 
eryation. Having reserved it for the pub- 
lic, it should facilitate the public’s access 
to it, and in the beautifying of the tract 
it should so develop the area as to em- 
phasize the natural attractions rather than 
try to remake the site or to copy a treat- 
ment adopted elsewhere. Every such site 
is a problem by itself. No town can ad- 
vantageously copy from another; and 
therein lies the secret of the town’s greatest 
possibility to charm—its individuality. 
In a narrow sense the town’s opportunity 
is the opportunity of each separate town, 
distinct and unshared by any other. If it 
be embraced any rivalry henceforth will 
result from the comparison of different 
kinds of attractions, not from a choice be- 
tween the like attractions in different 
towns. It would be well if every town, 
foreseeing the time when its opportunity 
would be appreciated and held to be a 
precious obligation, would at once preserve 
the banks of the stream within its borders, 
or of the sea or lake at whose edge it rests. 
It can do this, in some measure at least, 
without embarrassment to commerce or 1n- 
dustry ; and to do so will be to make avail- 
able for all the people an esthetic asset 
that is rightfully the property of all 
and of great community value for its 


beauty and the civic pride it can instill. 

The Village Improvement Society of 
Rhinebeck, New York, a town on the Hud- 
son River, has compiled, from its own ex- 
perience and that of other societies, a brief 
set of recommendations for the manage- 
ment of improvement societies. Among 
them it puts “At least monthly meetings, 
in order to prevent flagging interest,” and 
it adds that the custom of meeting about 
from house.to house will be found to add 
to the sociability of the meetings. On the 
latter point each community will do well 
to be its own judge. A good deal depends 
on the social equality of the members. But 
the suggestion of frequent meetings is a 
good one, once there is definite work un- 
dertaken; and if there be not enough ac- 
complished from month to month to jus- 
tify long reports and vigorous discussion, 
it may be well to appoint for each month 
—that the meetings may be surely held 
and attended—one or more “readers,” 
whose duty it shall be to select and read, 
from the large monthly output of period- 
ical literature on this subject, or from the 
book literature upon it, such articles or 
chapters as are of special local suggestive- 
ness or pertinence. So will the improve- 
ment society itself be held together, its 
interest kept alive, and its educational 
functions performed. 
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AN “‘IMPROVED STREET’' IN CALIFORNIA 


Why Not More Beautiful Pactemmes: 


SOME OPINIONS OF MANUFACTURERS AS TO 
ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS PLANTS 


By Louis E. Van Norman 


HERE is always a woman at the 
beginning of it—and the man in- 
variably comes after. Most of the 

great betterment movements of history, 
the crusades, the abolition of slavery, 
prison reform, public school establishment, 
were begun through the efforts of women 
or originated in the inspiration of a senti- 
ment toward women. What the world at 
first called foolish moralizing, or “artistic, 
unpractical” waste of time, these strong, 
sweet, gentle souls, because of the love of 
beauty which was their birthright, saw 
would result some day in material benefit 
to the race. Scorned by the practical men 
as “faddists,” they worked alone until the 
“reformer” spirit was aroused, and the 
idea became a “forward movement.” 
Lastly came the business interests, realiz- 
ing that the particular hobby was big with 
material gain. Thus its day of triumph. 
Outward from the woman and the family, 
through the “preacher,” to the commercial 
interests—this has been the progress of 
all “improvement.” 
ee 

The new propaganda has followed the 
same order. It was begun by the love of 
beauty and decoration instinctive in 
women, who covered the land with flower 
gardens and hung pictures on the walls of 
the American home. For more than a 
decade it has claimed its rights from 
leaders. Now, in these first 
years of the new century, it is fast becom- 


academic 


ing part of the creed of the business man. 
With this stage it sees victory ahead. 
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The far-seeing, progressive business 
man is being slowly but surely convinced 
that beauty, attractiveness and cleanliness 
pay dividends. Homer anp FLOWERS re- 


cently asked five hundred business men all 


over the country, whether, in their opin- 
ion, there is any financial value in attrac- 
tive surroundings to a business plant. 
Ninety-five per cent of those replying 
declare that the product of a factory or 
business concern is much more valuable 
when the factory or office is clean, attrac- 
tive and beautiful, and when the em- 
ployees can come into daily contact with 
orderly surroundings and see floral beau- 
ties on the grounds. Furthermore, they 
declare that such well-ordered business 
concerns are a decided commercial benefit 
to the community. 
he ee 

A few of these business men believe that 
attractive shop surroundings would benefit 
the community, but not the local concerns. 
Mr. John E. Sweet, of The Straight Line 
Engine Company, at Syracuse, New York, 
sees the value of such surroundings, but 
declares the matter can be overdone. Mr. 
M. H. Barker, general manager of the 
American Tool and Machine Company, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, thinks attractive 
surroundings are beneficial to the owners, 
but very little tothe meni; Vir). C2 2D: 
Firestone, of the Columbus (Ohio) Buggy 
Company, does “not believe in spending 
much time on flower gardens or surround- 
ings,” but admits the good result of “feed- 
ing and broadening the intellect, which 
will mold the surroundings of the work- 
men.” Cheney Brothers, Silk Manufact- 
urers, at South Manchester, Connecticut, 
make their “‘mills as clean and attractive 
as possible,” but “have very little faith in 
supplying decorative art to workshops.” 

* CK OR 

Dr. R. W. Corwin, superintendent of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, at 
Pueblo, Colorado, does not believe that 
the question of financial return should 
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enter into consideration at all. His com- 
pany, he says, “takes a broader view and 
does this work because they believe it is 
right.” If, by doing this sort of work, 
he says, ““manufacturers expect to have no 
trouble with labor, they will be disap- 
pointed, but if they expect that general 
improvement is to be of general advantage 
to labor and all concerned, then it pays: 
perhaps not in dollars and cents, but in 
the good you do your fellow men.” Speak- 
‘ing of the work of the company, he says: 


“We are trying to give our men better 
houses, schools, water, sanitary and hospital 
conveniences at camps and mills. We have 
thirty-eight camps and two mills scattered 
over a distance of one thousand miles. We 
encourage the public schools, we organize 
night schools, we have circulating libraries, 
circulating art collections, kindergartens, 
cooking and sewing schools, reading and 
game rooms.” 

Doubt as to the actual benefit of such 
work appears to result chiefly from the 
well-known strike experiences of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, at Dayton, 
Ohio. Some of the doubters refer to this 
ease. The manufacturers at Dayton, them- 
selves, however, do not appear to share 
the doubt. Mr. A. J. Tetu, of the Advance 
Department of the Register Company, 
writes: 


“There is no question that esthetic sur- 
roundings to a business plant are productive 
of a real business value. We know that our 
efforts along this line have resulted in our 
coming very prominently before the public 
and business world generally, not only in 
this country, but all over the world, and 
the advertising which has been given us on 
this account alone must be considered as 
being of ‘real business value.’ ”’ 


Mr. George H. Barbour, of the Michi- 
gan Stove Company, at Detroit, believes 
that the best only can be accomplished by 
having the buildings themselves properly 
constructed. “One cannot expect build- 
ings that have been in use for a number of 
years to present as attractive an appear- 
ance as those built recently.” The em- 
ployees of the Michigan Stove Company, 


generally, Mr. Barbour says, have com- ° 


fortable homes and surroundings in keep- 
ing with the houses themselves. “I be- 


lieve that the more cleanly and attractive 
a factory can be made so that the workmen 
can have fresh air, the surroundings as _ 
free from dust and objectionable things 
as possible, the more it is to their benefit 
and to the benefit of the concern.” 

Mr. W. T. Lang, agent of the Brookside 
Mills, manufacturers of cotton goods, at 


Knoxville, Tennessee, says: 


“Our mills are covered with ampelopsis 
and a court yard walls with the same vines, 
in the center of which is a fountain sur- 
rounded with a twenty-foot bed of caladiums. 
These, together with several beds of cannas 
planked about the yards, make our surround- 
ings attractive in the summer time. It 
proves a pleasure to our workpeople and 
to ourselves.”’ 


The William Barker Company, manu- 
facturers of collars, at Troy, New York, 
have “always believed that good, full com- 
pensation for labor will make laboring 
men happy and so lead to attractive 
homes.” 

He ete ook 

That attractive surroundings are valu- 
able as preventing waste and the produc- 
tion of inferior goods is pointed out by 
Mr. Charles B. Rockwell, treasurer of the 
Cranston Worsted Mills, at Bristol, Rhode 
Island. He declares that disorderly and 


ugly surroundings 

“tend to waste on account of mixing up 
articles in a way to produce confusion and 
deterioration of the same through being 


‘soiled or having to be put down in grade 


through doubt of their identity; order and 
neatness tend to self-respect and pride of 
an elevating character.” 

see eeu se 


“The more a Man a man is, the more val- 
uable he will be to any concern, and the more 
he can do and will do to aid in its success. 
Since esthetic surroundings are the constant, 
silent appeal to the better nature of man, 
that man will do better work and do it more 
quietly, quickly and pleasantly in congenial 
surroundings than otherwise.” 


Such is the verdict of Mr. E. B. Pike, 
president of the Pike Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which makes cutlery at Pike Station, 
New Hampshire. Mr. Pike says, further: 

“It has been my endeavor to see that the 
emplovees of our company have good, clean, 
pleasant homes, kept painted and in good 
repair and good sanitary condition, and 
many pretty new cottages have been built 
which we are helping the men to buy, they 


turning in towards the purchase of a home 
what they would otherwise pay out for rent. 
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The class of workmen now here are clean, 
temperate and industrious. In fact we will 
not keep any other in our employ. Work is 
many times wearisome and monotonous, and 
the more brightness and beauty that is 
thrown around the worker the better spirit 
he can put into his work.” 


The refining influences exerted by the 
“tasteful surroundings which have char- 
acterized the works of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Last Works, have always made it possible,” 
says President John McGregor, 


“for us to get the best men as our workers. 
We have made it quite a study to know what 
opinion our workmen had of the’ efforts we 
were making to have our shop attractive, 
and find that they have a very high opinion 
of it, and that they are willing to join us in 
any effort to take care of our place and pre- 
vent anyone from abusing his privileges.” 


The managers of the Eagle and Phenix 
Mills, manufacturers of cotton and woolen 
goods, at Columbus, Georgia, have always 
believed in attractive homes for employees. 
They have established and sustain a work- 
ingman’s club. Mr. G. Gunby Jordan, 
president of the company, says: 


“Clean, attractive and _ beautiful sur- 
roundings influence myself and all employes 
beneficially, because anything which tends 
to contentment, peace of mind, and creates 
a love for the beautiful, has a salutary effect 
on mankind, and this effect is as valuable 
in business as in home life. Nothing can be 
more potent to create the above than es- 
thetic surroundings.” 


Mr. Jordan is enthusiastic over the 
“vista opened up by HomME aNnD FLOWERS.” 
and he says: 


“It is a pleasant sign of the times that, in 
our busy American life, more thought is 
being given to make home attractive and 
beautiful. A home is the exponent of hap- 
piness. A city of homes made beautiful is 
the city ideal. Create a love for the home 
beautiful, wreathe it with flowers of .hap- 
piness, then contentment and the highest 
forms of patriotism are developed.” 


Secretary R. M. Downie, of the Key- 
stone Driller Company, manufacturers of 
rock drilling machinery, at Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, believes in the improvement 
idea. He says: 


“Tf you could induce new factories to pro- 
vide for a garden or small park in connec- 
tion with their plant, with a summer pavil- 
ion where workmen could eat their noon 
lunch and rest, it would be a fine thing for 
humanity.” 


The efforts of Mr. J. Horace McFarland, 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in the direc- 
tion of general town improvement are well 
known. From his artistic “Mount Pleas- 


ant Printery” he writes: 


“IT believe there is a very great business 
value in having esthetic surroundings to a 
business plant: This value is inward and 
outward both, and, if properly backed up, 
means better and more business. ... 
The Mount Pleasant Press is rather unique 
for a print shop, in being surrounded by 
trees on its own lawn, with an open-air 
space on all sides. I have found that the 
maintenance of these pleasing conditions is 
of decided commercial value. I feel 
that work conditions will some day come to 
be measured by the character of their sur- 
roundings with relation to the efficiency of 
the work.” 


The cashier of the Bank of Anderson 
(South Carolina) thinks that, while there 
may be no “absolutely direct benefit from 
attractive surroundings, . offices 
and shops with attractive surroundings 
do draw business.” Mr. Charles EK. Per- 
vear, of the American Hair Cloth Com- 
pany, at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, believes 
that “nothing could possibly improve a 
community more” than attractive factories 
and shops. The grounds of the Goodell - 
Company, manufacturers of cutlery, at 
Antrim, New Hampshire, are kept in or- 
ler by a landscape gardener, who devotes 
all his time to them. ‘‘We are convinced,” 
vrites Mr. S. A. Southard, the advertising 
manager, “that its influence is beneficial 
to town and factories.” 
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General Manager R. G. Beatty, of the 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, Illinois, — 
is “entirely sure that there is always more 
gain in having attractive surroundings 
than would be lost by the cost of repairing 
and maintaining proper conditions.” 
President William L. Davis, of the Acme 
White Lead and Color Works, at Detroit, 
Michigan, “can intelligently state, with 
authority based on experience, that there 
is a business value in agreeable and pleas- 
ant surroundings in the case of a business 
plant.” The California Barrel Company, 
at San Francisco, California, says, “most 
decidedly, yes,” to our questions. Mr. 
William M. Pratt, treasurer of the Good- 
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ell-Pratt Company, manufacturers of me- 
chanics’ tools, Greenfield, Massachusetts, 


says: 

“TJ believe there is a business value in 
pleasant surroundings in the case of a busi- 
ness plant of any kind, sort or description, 
to as great as and perhaps a greater degree 
than there is a moral value under the same 
eonditions in a home. I do not believe it is 
possible for anyone to do his best unless he 
is in tune, so to speak, with his surround- 
ings. In a large measure the secret 
of the success of the American manufacturer 
has been the intelligence of his workmen, 
and this intelligence is certainly stimulated 
by agreeable conditions.” 


Mr. James Banyan, chairman of the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Company, 
at Birmingham, Alabama, declares that 


So kts oe MH; 


his company has had no experience with 
the effect of attractive surroundings on 
workingmen, but “extensive experience of 
the converse—drunken, shiftless people in 
wretched ‘homes.’” He concludes by 
saying : 

“Tf a man smokes aphides off a rose bush 
with his pipe, he cannot be then smoking in 
the saloon—the workman’s curse. Books, 


music and flowers are natural religion, and 
the proper complement of revealed religion.” 


% * * 

There is no doubt of it. The business 
men of the country are being converted 
to the betterment idea. Is not this a good 
subject for Thanksgiving meditation ? 


SWEETHEART”? 


By E. Carl Litsey 


tot 
Among the daisies in the meadow lot, 


Chasing the June-bugs and the butterflies, 


Hailing each capture with wide-open 
eyes. 
“Kith me, thweetheart;” she turned her rosy 


face 
Straight up to his, not Reading his embrace. 
With pouting lips which held the sun’s 
warm rays, 
She kissed him, in the morning of their 
days. 


aK me, thweetheart,” slow lisped a 


“Kiss me, sweetheart!” The autumn moon 
hung low; 
He stood above her, on his cheeks the glow 
Of love true born. His voice was passion 
swept, 
Surcharged with feeling he had so long 


kept. 


“Kiss me, sweetheart!” The pleading in his 
voice 
Awoke her soul, and made her heart rejoice. 
Slow sinking in his arms with love-lit gaze, 
She kissed him, in the noon-tide of their 


days. 


“Kiss—me, sweet—heart.” The earth was 
cold and bare. 
This plea the dying man’s 
prayer. 
His head was white—like to the snow out- 
side; 
His life was going, on the waning tide. 
“Kiss—me, sweet—heart.” Low breathed 
the dying prayer. 
Again he saw her in the daisies there; 
And though her eyes looked through a 
misty haze, 
She kissed him, 
days. 


last earthly 


in the evening of their 
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OW that the season of blossoms is 
over we quite naturally look back 
and ask the question, “What flow- 

ers have been most satisfactory this year ?” 

I cannot answer for anyone except my- 
self. But, with me, among the annuals, 
asters have been especially fine. The 
comet and the branching varieties have 
given me flowers equal in beauty of form 
and size to any chrysanthemum. In 
range of color they were limited to white, 
rose and lavender, but so beautiful were 
they in these colors that I could not say 
which I liked best. When I looked at the 
rose colored kinds I thought it impossible 
for anything to be finer, but when I came 
to the lavender ones I was positive that 
they were more beautiful than the others. 
But there is no necessity for choosing be- 
tween them—we want them all, and we 
can have them so cheaply that no one need 
vo without. 


The aster is a plant of many merits. It 
requires but little care, blooms with great 
freedom, has almost unlimited variety, 
and lasts until winter. Everybody should 
orow the aster. It is among the annuals 
what the chrysanthemum is among win- 
dow-garden plants for fall flowering. Itis 
) plant especially to be recommended to the 
city gardener, because of its hardiness and 
the ease with which it adapts itself to 
somewhat unfavorable conditions. An- 
other merit which ought not to be over- 
looked is its long-lasting quality. Cut it 
and change the water daily in which you 
keep it, and the blooms will remain in good 


condition for two weeks. I do not know 
of any other annual that will do this. 
1 

Among the herbaceous plants peonies 
and phlox were prominent. For early 
flowering the peonies easily stand at the 
head of the list. Of course, we have other 
flowers as beautiful, but for richness of 
color and brilliant show they are un- 
equaled. J am very glad to know that the 
amateur florist is taking an interest in this 
charming old-time flower. It is worth it. 
Phlox holds its own among the late bloom- 
ers, and such a profusion of blossoms as 
it gives us! On one three-year-old clump 
in my garden I counted seventy-nine 
flower stalks, some of them five feet in 
height, and each bearing a truss of flowers 
nearly a foot in length, and eight or nine 
inches across. The great mass of solid 
eolor such a plant is capable of showing 
can easily be imagined. Multiply the pos- 
sibilities of one such plant by a dozen— 
and no collection ought to include less 
than a dozen sorts—and you get some idea 
of the display this plant can furnish in its 
season. But to fully appreciate its deco- 
And 
in order to understand how valuable a 
plant it is for amateur use you must give 
it a trial. Then you will see that it is one 
of the easiest of all plants to grow. In- 
deed, plant it and thereafter it will almost 
take care of itself. But because it can do 
this is no reason why you should oblige it 
to do so. The better care you give it the 
greater satisfaction you will get from it. 


rative possibilities you must see it. 
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The Marguerite carnation grows in fa- 
vor with me every year. I used to think 
I could not be without a bed of tea roses. 
Now I think I must also have a bed of 
these carnations. They are as fine in 
nearly every way as the greenhouse va- 
rieties. If you get young plants in spring 
instead of seeds you will be able to get 
flowers from them in July, and thereafter 
until cold weather you will have an in- 
creasing supply. On one plant which I 
potted for winter use I counted over two 
hundred buds at potting time. Of course, 
most of these were sacrificed, but they 
would have developed had I left the plant 
in the garden. We had carnations on the 
table all the time after July. We wore 
them every day in most extravagant fash- 
ion, and we gave away handfuls of them 
to our friends, and there were always 
plenty of them on the plants. But you 
cannot have good flowers from this strain 
if you sow the seed in spring. They are 
too late for that. If you would get early 
flowers from them you must buy plants 
from the florist. 

*% * 

Another flower that deserves especial 
mention is the gladiolus. Arthur Cowee, 
who has the control of the strain known as 
Groff’s hybrids, sent me a box of roots in 
the spring, and I grew some wonderfully 
fine flowers from them. They were large 
as to individual flower, the spikes were 
enormous in length, and as for coloring— 
words fail me. They were simply magnifi- 
cent, wonderful! In richness of color they 
were equal to the dahlia, in variety they 
excelled that old favorite, and they had a 
delicacy of tint and tone quite character- 
istic of the orchid family. I wish every 
one of my readers would grow some of 
these beautiful flowers next season. Any- 
one can grow them who will try. All you 
have to do is to give them a rich and mel- 
low soil and keep down the weeds about 


them. No garden is complete without 
them. 


Among the plants in the greenhouse, 


tuberous begonias and Gloire de Lorraine 
begonias were most satisfactory, all things 
considered. The first named begonias 
bloomed for several months in succession, 
and were perhaps more showy than beau- 
tiful, in the ordinary sense of the word. 


AN AZALEA BUSH 


Owned=by Mrs. L. H. Faith, Mobile, Alabama. 


Looked at individually, their flowers were 
not as attractive as many others, but when 
viewed collectively they always challenged 
admiration. The great single blossoms 
were suggestive of butterflies hovering 
over the plants. Gloire de Lorraine be- 
gonias bloomed with wonderful profusion. 
until May. Then I set the plants in the 
ground, as advised by a correspondent 
whose letter found place in the “This, 
That and the Other” department early in 
the season. ‘There they summered well, 


and had begun to grow and bloom when 


potted in August. They were given a soil 
of light, spongy character, put in six-inch 
pots, well drained, and every bud was. re- 
moved as soon as seen during September. 
This is the first time I have ever succeeded 
in summering over old plants of this va- 
riety. J want to thank the correspondent 
referred to for his kind letter relative to 
the summer care of this most beautiful 
plant, whose chief drawback, heretofore, 
has been the difficulty with which it could 
be carried over the summer season. Among 
all our winter bloomers we have nothing 
that equals it in profusion of blossoms. 
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A FINE CAMPERDOWN 


ELM 


By W. C. Egan 


HE Scotch or wych elm, a tree grow- 
ale ing a hundred feet high, with wide- 
spreading branches, is native to 

both Europe and Japan. It has sported 
into several forms, furnishing a yellow- 
leaved variety as well as a purple one. Un- 
der its weeping form, the Camperdown 
elm, it is best known in this country. This, 
when well grown in congenial soil, forms 
one of the best of arboreal arbors... There 
is one in Rochester, New York, whose 
branches reach the ground, enclosing a 
space over twenty feet in diameter. The 
weeping part is grafted upon the upright 
form, and in its purchase—if for arbor 
purposes—one should be chosen having a 
well balanced head grafted at least seven 
feet high, in order to have head room. It 
should be located in rich light soil where 
it may naturally obtain a fair amount of 
moisture. On poor, hard, dry soil it seems 
to make but little headway. The one here 
illustrated had been planted some five 
years, and being on slightly receding 


ground it does not naturally receive the 
amount of moisture suitable fer it. At 


W. C. EGAN’S CAMPERDOWN ELM 


this writing—three years from date of the 
photograph—the branches are within two 
feet of the ground, and have a spread of 
eighteen to twenty feet. 


CHRYSAN TH EAUMES 


By Eben E. Rexford 


HE bleak, chill wind of November 
7 Blows over the garden beds. 
In the bitter and frosty weather 
The asters hang their heads. 
Where the flame of the salvia brightened 
The walks but a month ago, 
Dead leaves hang black and withered, 
Or litter the earth below. 


In the first cold night of autumn 
The dahlias’ pride was lost. 

The hollyhock’s splendor vanished 
At the coming of the frost. 

Even the brave little pansy 
Hides under the leaves that fall, 

And not one flower of the summer 
Answers the robin’s call. 


But lo! in the corner yonder, 

There’s a gleam of white and gold— 
The gold of the summer sunshine, 

The white of winter’s cold. 


And, laden with spicy odors, 
The autumn breezes come 

From the nooks and corners brightened 
By the brave chrysanthemum. 


Hail to thee, beautiful flower, 
With royal and dauntless mien, 
Facing the frosts of winter— 
I crown thee autumn’s queen. 
Like a gleam of late, bright sunshine, 
You shine through the closing year, 
And keep us dreaming of summer 
Till the winter we dread is here. 


Brave, beautiful, steadfast flower, 
You come with a message to all: 
Smile in life’s bitterest weather, 
And brighten its lonesome fall. 
Carry some beauty of summer 
In the heart till the season’s past, 
And let the dread snow that’s coming 
Find a flower in the soul at the last. 
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A New Fern 


RECENTLY made mention of a new 
fern. about to be sent out by an 
Eastern florist, a sport of the pop- 

ular Boston fern. At that time I had 
not seen the plant. Now I have it 
growing in my greenhouse, and I am 
able to give an opinion of its merits 
from personal observation. It is a radical 
new departure from the old type of Boston 
fern. The parent plant throws up a long 
frond, having undivided leaflets, regular 
in shape and size. In this sport the leaflets 
are divided after the fashion of a frond. 
In other words, the single leaflet of the old 
variety is broken.up into a multitude of 
small leaflets in such a manner that each 
leaflet seems a miniature frond. The deli- 
eate, graceful effect of a long frond bear- 
ing smaller fronds along its entire length 
can better be imagined than described. 
The plant is wonderfully beautiful, and 
must be seen to be properly appreciated. 
It has a feathery appearance which in- 
stantly attracts attention. Its habit of 
growth is similar to that of its parent, but 
in general appearance it is entirely dis- 
tinct. It suggests the mossiness of our 
moss roses by its finely divided pinne. My 
plant was sent me by Mr. L. H. Foster, of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, in whose green- 
houses the sport originated. He writes me 
that it has all the good qualities of the 
Boston fern in addition to the merits for 
which it is so conspicuous. Of course, I 
am unable to say what it will do under 
house culture, but if it behaves as well as 
Mr. Foster says it will, it will certainly 
become one of the most popular ferns for 
general use. It is clearly one of the com- 
ing plants, and if it takes kindly to house 
culture it will be the coming fern. Every- 
one who sees it will want it. It will be 
known as the Anna Foster. 


The Hibiscus 


This plant is not grown as generally as 
# ought to be. It deserves a. place in all 


collections. Its immense flowers, of crim- | 
son, carmine, flesh-color, and soft rose, 
are exceedingly showy. Asa general thing 
they are nearly as large as those of the hol- 
lyhock, which they greatly resemble in 
form. Some varieties are single, some 
double. All are beautiful. The foliage 
is rather small, and there is nota great 
deal of it, but what there is is very attract- 
ive, being of a rich, dark, shining green. 
Complaints frequently come in that the 
plant drops its buds badly. I believe it 
does this because of insufficient drainage. 
I have four varieties, and none of them 
drop their buds. I provide the best of 
drainage, give a soil of loam, leaf mold, 
and sand, one-third each, and water regu- 
larly, being governed always by the appear- 
ance of the surface of the soil in the pot. 
When it looks dry I apply water, giving 
so much that some runs out at the bottom 
of the pot. I shower frequently to keep 
the red spider down. The plants are given 
a sunny location. Sometimes they go into 
the cellar to winter, but generally I dry 
them off somewhat during late summer 
and early fall, and start them into growth 
in November for winter flowering. A fine 


plant, in bloom it is strikingly beautiful. 


As I grow them they require less care than 
an oleander, and are in every way more 
satisfactory. When plants outgrow the 
window they can be used in the garden, 
and taken up in fall and placed in the 
cellar, to be planted out the following 
season. 


The Genista 


This is another of the good plants which 
we see very little of in ordinary collections. 
But the florists, who are quick to recognize 
a good thing when they see it, make use of 
it effectively and profitably in their Easter 
sales. It grows well in a soil of loam. Let 
it have good drainage and water freely, as 
it has many fine roots which extract mois- 
ture rapidly from the soil. Give it a sunny 
window. Shower it all over two or three 
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times a week to discourage the red spider. 
In February or March, whenever it begins 
to grow well, give it liberal applications of 
some good fertilizer. The growing season 
will be followed by a wonderfully profuse 
crop of flowers. Every little branch will 
be tipped with blossoms of the richest yel- 
low. Its fragrance is delightful. The 
room will be filled with it at night. The 
foliage of the plant is fine and small, but 
very profuse, and a plant without blossoms 


is exceedingly attractive. When in bloom 
it is exceedingly showy. By potting it on 
year after year into larger pots we can 
grow it to great size. I have one plant 
about six years old which stands about 
eight feet high, and is a mass of sym- 
metrical branches from the pot up. When 
in bloom it must have thousands of flow- 
ers, each spike containing from ten to fifty, 
and every branch loaded down beneath its 
floral burden. 


NOVEMBER IN SOUTHERN GARDENS 
| By Mrs. G. T. Drennan 


Southern Gardens.—The term is rel- 
ative. The Potomac and Ohio Rivers 
mark the boundary. All below these rivers 
are Southern gardens. Washington City 
also marks the boundary of Southern gar- 
dens. Plants hardy beyond these boun. 
daries are sited to Northern gardens. 
The rotation of the seasons, although never 
so distinctly marked in Southern as in 
Northern gardens, is yet plainly discernible 
in November as far south as New Orleans 
and Pensacola. 
dences of the approach of winter in the 
berry-bearing shrubs, and deciduous 
leaved plants and trees, brilliant in scarlet 
and gold. 

Honeysuckles turn a dark, bluish green, 
but never cast their leaves in Southern 
gardens. 

The Boston Ivy is flamiug in scarlet fo- 
liage that will remain upon the vines until 
well into December. 

Crotons.—The city of New Orleans en- 
dured a drought in August and September, 
wherein the heat of the sun was intense. 
The effect of the long continued heat upon 
the crotons has been to make them rich 
and radiant. The parks and gardens are 
oriental with crotons in scarlet, bronze, 
mandarin yellow, golden green and Indian 
red. No finer plants exist for Southern 
gardens. They are hardy bedding plants 
from April or May to October and Novem- 
ber, according to latitude. 


There are beautiful evi-- 


6 


Roses——All classes of roses here are 
hardy. None of them require protection 
further than a rich top dressing of the soil 
and a mulch of fallen leaves, tan bark or 
chaffy compost. 


a : 


BALTIMORE BELLE ROSE 


Nousette Roses are climbing teas. ‘They 
are of corresponding hardiness with teas; 
that is to say, not as robust as hybrid per- 
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petuals, Bourbons, ramblers, polyanthas 
and mosses. ‘Therefore, plant them on 
southern or eastern exposures. In the lim- 
ited space of city gardens, bricks or 
squares of paved walks may be taken up 
and noisette roses planted in the excava- 
tions, made rich with mellow soil. The 
branches will climb in every direction 
where a support offers itself, and in no 
wise suffer by the exposure. Noisette 
climbers are strictly ever-bloomers. 

The Japan Branching Lily for Easter 
should now be potted. The Bermuda lily 
bulbs are looked upon with distrust be- 
cause of some disease among them. It is 
probable in the near future it will be erad- 
icated in a class of plants to which the 
flower lovers of the world have so long 
turned for Easter. The new Japan branch- 
ing lily has blooms quite similar to the 
Bermuda Easter lily. It blooms in May 
or June if bedded out, and at Easter if 
potted and forced. Pot the bulbs now if 
lilies are to be had for Easter. 

Dahlias are the favorite autumn flowers 
for the sacred flower festival of the South, 
All Saint’s day, occurring on the 1st of 
November. The city of New Orleans ob- 
serves the beautiful custom of decorating 
the cemeteries with flowers. Throngs of 
flower-laden devotees as well-as_ the 
“stranger within the gate” sacredly observe 
All Saint’s day, visiting the cemeteries. 
Palm branches, roses, ferns, chrysanthe- 
mums and many other decorative plants 
and flowers are beautifully profuse, but 
dahlias are the most distinctive. ‘They 
are extensively grown to stately perfection 
especially for All Saint’s day. Dahlias 
are superb autumn bloomers. Prince Bis- 
marck in blackish purple is called the 
“mourning dahlia” in New Orleans. In 
conjunction with Snowflake in pearly 
white it makes very effective decorations. 

Conservatory Plants.—There are flowers 
to bloom the year round in Southern gar- 
dens. Yet there is a sweetness, a delicacy 
and dainty loveliness about the conserva- 
tory and window plants too charming to 
forego. The Horticultural Hall at Audu- 


bon Park, New Orleans, is a fine exam- 
ple of the difference in the winter-time 
beauty and sweetness of the same plants ~ 
that grow out and bloom without abso- 
lutely requiring protection. Plants are 
not always kept indoors because they can- 
not endure the cold in the open, but be- 
cause they are brighter and sweeter in the 
conservatory. 

English Ivy is an example of a very 
hardy evergreen vine that is well worth 
potting and forcing for interior decora- 
tion. Subjected to the cold the ivy leaves 
are dark and leathery. Incoors, with 
moderate heat and moisture, the green hue 
becomes bright and shining. Ivy will grow 
steadily all winter in a temperature of 
from fifty to seventy degrees. For arch- 
ing doorways, windows, vestibules, halls, 
and for mirror effects no vine surpasses 
the English ivy. Our American ivy had 
its origin in a hand-grasp of short sprays 
brought directly from Melrose Abbey by 
Mrs. Renwick, nee the beautiful Jeannie 
Jeffrys, who is believed to have been the 
“blue-eyed lassie” that inspired the ex- 
quisite ballad of Robert Burns. She pre- 
sented Washington Irving with the plants, 
and he in turn planted them at Sunnyside, — 
his home on the Hudson, which in time 
became embowered in the ivy, which has 
since spread all over our country. 

The Otaheite Orange is another instance 
of plants petted indoors from sheer love. 
The orange blooms and bears from north- 
ern Louisiana to the gulf coast; neverthe- 
less, the little otaheite is grown in windows 
and hothouses that are shaded outside by 
the beautiful orange trees glittering in 
green and laden with golden fruit. The 
otaheite, like all oranges, blooms, bears 
and ripens fruit all at the same time. 

Maid of Orleans, the new double white 
jessamine, is a more available winter- 
bloomer than the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Potted now and kept at seventy degrees of 
heat, Maid of Orleans will bloom all win- 


. ter, as white and fragrant as the waxen 


tuberose, and as full and double as a Ca- 
mellia japonica. : 
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ply of potting soil for winter use. 


By not neglect to lay in a liberal sup- 
There is hardly any window gar- 


den in which plants will not be found that. 


need repotting before the opening of 
spring. Repotting should be attended to, 
like all other requirements of plants, at 
the time when needed. ‘To neglect it at 
that time is to injure the plant seriously, 
and possibly permanently, for some plants 
never recover from a check of this kind. 
Make thisarule: Do what needs doing as 
soon as you see what is needed. 


*& * 


Tt is a good plan to look over the win- 
dows at which you propose to keep flowers 
before the weather becomes so cold that 
you cannot work to advantage out of doors. 
If there are cracks between sash and frame 
close them in some way. Cloth may be 
used after the fashion of “calking,” or thin 
strips of molding can be fitted to cover 
the crevices. Small molding is flexible 
enough to allow of its being tacked in 
place in such a manner as to conform to 
any inequalities of the surface against 
which it fits. If the glass is loose in the 
sash reputty it. 

He ae 

It is also a most excellent plan to use a 
storm sash. This, if fitted snugly to the 
outside of the window frame, most effectu- 
ally keeps out cold. Where it is used 


_ any to dormant plants. 


NOVEMBER 


plants can be allowed to stand against the 
inside glass in the coldest weather without 
danger of injury, provided the tempera- 
ture of the room is kept above the freezing 
point. Without a storm sash it will be ab- 
solutely necessary to remove plants from 
the glass in cold weather, as all leaves that 
touch it will certainly be frozen. The cost 
of such a sash is not great, and by storing 
it carefully during the summer it can be 
kept in good condition for years. 

Bear in mind what has heretofore been 
said about giving fertilizers. Do not apply 
Wait for growth 
to begin. And when you begin their use, 
proportion the amount or strength of them 
to the condition of the plant. At first not 
much will be needed. As the plant devel- 
ops increase the supply. But be satisfied 
with a healthy development. A plant that 
grows with great rapidity is nearly always 
weak, and a weak plant is always unsatis- 
factory after a little. 


* * 


Procure seedling plants of calceolaria, 
cineraria, Chinese primrose, Primula ab- 
conica, Baby primrose and cyclamen for 
winter flowering. Do not attempt to make 
use of old plants, unless you have so re- 
newed them by division of the roots that 
you have made practically new plants of 
them. This should have been done in 
spring, therefore it is now too late to do it. 
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Wintering Roses and Chrysanthemums. 
—‘T have tea roses which I would like to 
carry over winter. What shall I do with 
them? Also, how can I keep chrysanthe- 
mum roots over?” ‘Take up the roses and 
pack them closely together in a box of 
soil. Keep in a cool place. A cellar will 
do, if not too warm and damp. When 
your chrysanthemums are done blooming 
cut off the old top. Set the pots away in 
the cellar, and give them no attention dur- 
ing winter. In March bring up the plants 
and water them. Place in a light window. 
In a short time they will send up sprouts. 
These can be cut away from the old roots 
when they have grown to a height of three 
or four inches and potted. 


SNOWBALL 


FPuchsias—“Plants in tin cans. They 
drop leaves and buds, and look rusty. 
What’s the reason?” I think the cause of 
trouble is that your plants are root-bound. 
An ordinary salmon or corn can, such as 
you say you use, is not large enough for 
a fuchsia after it is three months old. 


In order to grow good plants you must - 


give considerable root room. As soon as 
the roots become cramped the leaves drop. 
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Plant for Name.—“Have a plant that 
I can’t find a name for. If moneywort 
could stand upright and had a soft color- 
ing it would look more like this plant than 
anything else I can think of.” Perhaps 
your plant is Lysimachia punctata,a bushy 
variety of moneywort. This produces 
trusses of pale yellow flowers similar to 
those of moneywort, on stalks three feet 
high. It remains a long time in bloom, 
and is an excellent border plant. Possibly 
your plant is stonecrop, or sedum, of the 
crassulacece family. It would be impos- 
sible to decide without seeing a specimen. 


Fuchstas from Cuttings—“Can fuch- 
sias be started from cuttings? If so, 
when?” Yes. Start them at any time 
when most convenient. The best method 
for the amateur is what is called the saucer 
plan. Fill a saucer or shallow plate with 
clear sand. Insert the cutting, and pinch 
the soil tightly about the base of it. Keep 
moist and warm until roots form. As soon 
as the plant begins to grow you may know 
that it has made roots. Then put into 
small pots of leaf mold and sand, and re- 
pot to larger pots as soon:as the roots fill 
the first one. 


Pelargoniums.—Allow these plants to 
remain rather dry early in the fall. Then 
repot, cutting away most of the top. As 
soon as they begin to grow keep in a light, 
cool window. Give no fertilizer during 
winter, but as spring approaches apply 
enough to produce a vigorous growth. 
Keep the plants free from insects if you 
want them to do well. ‘Too much heat 
brings on a weak growth which is unfavor- 
able to blossoming. 


Trouble With Oleanders.—A correspon- 
dent writes that her oleanders are attacked 
by some kind of a worm that gnaws the 
bark of the stalk and eats the leaves. I 
would wash the entire plant with a strong 
soapsuds, scouring the stalks well to make 
sure of getting all the worms off. If this 
is not effective, try fir-tree oil. 
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Swainsonia—‘My plant grows, but 
does not bloom. Would it winter out-of- 
doors?” No, not at the North. If your 


plant is in a pot it possibly does not get 


water enough. It requires a good deal. 
The red spider often injures it. If it 
drops its leaves, you will generally find 
this pest on the underside of them. Rem- 
edy—shower or, what is better, dip your 
plants two or three times a week. 


W intering a Rose.—“‘I had a Coquette 
des Alps rose. In winter we wrapped it in 
straw. After uncovering in spring the 
top died off. New shoots sprang up from 
the roots. How shall I care for the plant 
this fall?” I would advise laying the 
bush down fiat on the ground and covering 
it with dry soil to the depth of five or six 
inches. 


Lawn Grass — “What is the best seed 
for a lawn, and when should it be sown ?” 
Get the lawn-grass mixture sold by all 
florists. It costs a little more than ordi- 
nary grass seed, but it is a great deal better 
for your purpose. Indeed, you cannot 
make a good lawn without it. It can be 
sown in fall—preferably in September— 
but spring is really the best time to do this. 


Oleander Not Blooming.—The pot may 


be too full of roots. Not enough water is 


used, perhaps. It is impossible to say just 
why there is not a crop of flowers without 
knowing how the plant has been treated. 


Grafting Geraniums.—These plants can 
be grafted, but it would be impossible for 
me to give the instructions an amateur 
would need to make a success of it, in this 
department. In fact, an amateur ought 
not to expect success in this line until after 
considerable experience. Any horticul- 
tural firm can send grafting wax. 


Transplanting Roses——‘‘I have several 
roses growing ina box. They crowd each 
other. Can I remove some of them 
safely?” Yes. Disturb the roots as little 
as possible. Cut back the top at least half. 
Keep in the shade for a week or two, or 
until the plants show signs of growth. 
Then remove to a sunny location. 


Name Wanted for Rose.-—(Mrs. G. M.) 
I have seen the variety of rose which you 
describe, but do not know what the name 
of it is. I have found it in old gardens 
only, never at the nurseryman’s. It is one 
of the good old sorts which deserve better 
treatment. 


“Widow's Tears.”—*JI have a plant that 
some call ‘widow’s tears.? Others call it 
spiderwort. It is blue, with three queer 
leaf-like appendages below the flower. 
What is it?” It is probably spiderwort. 
There are several varieties having blue 
flowers, each flower having three petals. 


Cannas.—Care for the roots of this 
plant as advised in “Seasonable Sugges- 
tions” a short time ago. 


| 
| 
| 
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In summer it is literally buried in vines and flowers. 
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Violets—*“Ought violets to be separated 
and replanted once a year?” Yes. Use 
only strong young plants. Do this in Sep- 
tember, in order to secure best results. 

Sago Palm.—lf this plant starts its 
fronds well and then fails to mature them, 
there must be something wrong at the 
roots. I suspect deficient drainage. 

Jasmine.—I would not trust this plant 
out-of-doors in winter. Lift it in fall, 
crowd the roots into a large box, and win- 
‘ter in the cellar. 

Azalea.—Azaleas which have been put 
in the ground during summer in their pots 
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WANT to say to our many readers that 
I wish more of them would take the 
trouble to tell us about some of their 
experiences among the flowers. “In a mul- 
titude of counselors there is wisdom.” 
Nearly every person who has grown flowers 
has found out something about them that 
perhaps her neighbor has not. If you have 
an experience which seems a little out of 
the ordinary to you, write us a letter, and 
tell us what it is. This department was 
planned for the express purpose of ex- 
changing ideas, and I shall be delighted 
to receive a dozen letters about plants and 
their culture where one is received now, 
with a view to using them in this column. 
A. W. 8. writes: 


“Last fall I purchased some of the winter- 
flowering kinds of oxalis. I am satisfied that 
this is one of the best winter plants we have. 
My plants were in bloom constantly. They 
brightened up the long winter days wonder- 
fully. Oxalis lutea had bright yellow flowers. 
I counted thirty-five clusters on it at one 
time. In spring I found forty-one good-sized 
tubers in the pot. The pink kind—rosea, I 
think it is—is very pretty, but does not have 
as many flowers as lutea.” 


Iutea is good, but Buttercup is a great 
deal better, as its flowers are larger, and 
it sends up half a dozen flower stalks 
where any other variety that I have ever 
grown throws up one. 


% %s % 


Here is what a California correspondent 


can be left out until cool nights come. 
Plant for Name—(Mrs. J. M. R.) 
Specimen sent appears to be a variety of 
native pentstemon. 

Night-Blooming Jasmine.—UVhis plant 
is not hardy. Large plants can be win- 
tered in the cellar. 

Water Hyacinth in Winter.—Set the 
tub containing the plant in the cellar. 

Plant for Name.—(M. E. C.) Acuba 
japonica. Grown for its foliage. 

Crape Myrtle—Winter in a cool but 
frost-proof cellar. 

Anemones.—Cover deeply in winter. 
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has to say about honeysuckles, as they 
grow there: 


“I wish you could see the honeysuckles 
that screen our windows, and run along the 
veranda roof and up to the second story 
windows. They bloom half the year pro- 
fusely, and during the other half of the year 
they have more flowers on them than I ever 
saw on a plant of the kind at the East. We 
begin to think that no one can know much 
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about the possibilities of a plant until he 
sees it growing under Californian influences. 
What would you say to geraniums as large 
as a good-sized lilac bush at the East, and 
heliotropes eight feet across, simply a great 
mass of branches and flowers? But we have 
more wonderful things than these here. Our 
old plants seem to be new varieties as they 
grow here. Some of them get to be so large 
that they suffer by the change.” 


It is rather tantalizing to read letters 
from California in winter time, when the 
snow is two feet deep on a level, and the 
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thermometer goes down to twenty degrees 
below zero with us poor Easterners. But 
we try to think that the dwellers in the 
“land of sunshine” would be glad to enjoy 
some of our winter sports. I shall be glad 
to have this correspondent tell us more 
about the peculiarities of the West, at her 


convenience. 
% * * 


Mrs. W. E. F. writes very interestingly 
about one of our old flowers which has 
somehow dropped out of sight to a great 


extent of late: 


“It is true, I think, as you have often said, 
that as much pleasure is to be derived from 
the cultivation of some of our common flow- 
ers as of those that are more rare and costly. 
It is equally as true that some of our com- 
mon flowers are quite as beautiful as any- 
thing brought us from foreign lands. I had 
hollyhocks this season that were as double 
as roses, and as varied in coloring. All they 
lacked was fragrance. I read some time ago 
that our double balsams were as handsome 
as camellias. and that sometimes they were 
used as substitutes for those flowers. This 
seemed like a hard story to believe, but I 
had some in my garden this season which 
convinced me that what I read might have 
been true. The flowers were fully as large 
as any camellia I ever saw, and quite as rich 


in color, and of exactly the same form. I 
have a fair collection of flowering shrubs. 
I thought the handsomest of all was the Rose 
of Sharon. I had two groups, with five or six 
plants in each group. Late in July the flow- 
ers began to open, and all were not gone 
until frost came. They were of all colors 
from pure white to dark purple. [f do not 
understand why these shrubs are not grown 
more.” . 


In some localities the althea—which is 
the proper name of the shrub—is consid- 
ered rather unreliable in winter. I have 
had it blossom in Wisconsin, but have 
never succeeded in bringing it through one 
of our winters. But through Ohio and 
Indiana, and along that belt, I think it 
would be found generally hardy, especially 
if some covering were given it in winter. 

acy i 
Mrs. E. A. Meating writes this charm-— 


ing letter about her garden in November: 


“T take advantage of a rainy day to chat 
a little about the garden in November. A 
dreary theme, as a general thing, but not 
necessarily so. My garden is quite pleasant 
in November, but some, I grant you, are 
dreary enough. Those that depend prin- 
cipally on bedding plants for their attrac- 
tions are dreary enough at this season. I 
passed such a one the other day, and it 
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looked as if the pigs had been turned in and 
allowed to root to suit themselves. The 
beds were in holes and heaps where plants 
had been taken up. Others had been killed 
by frost, and stood there black and un- 
sightly. Old trellises stood about here and 
there, as-if wondering what was expected of 
them, and disorder was everywhere. Now, 
[ think that a garden, to be pleasant both 
spring and fall, ought to be what the Ger- 
mans call a ‘grass garden’—that is, there 
should be sward, with flower beds at one 
side or in the rear—a lawn on a small scale, 
in fact, with enough grass to serve as a 
background for the flowers to show them- 
selves off against. Then there should be 
plenty of hardy things—Holland bulbs for 
spring, and late herbaceous plants for fall— 
something, in fact, for each season, so that 
the garden may have a charm the year 
round.” 


I quite agree with this correspondent. 
There is no good reason why the garden 
should be given up to unsightliness in 
winter. Go over it after the frost has 
killed the plants and- cut them all away 
and burn the rubbish. Store away the 
trellises. Level the ground, if you take 
plants out of it. In fact, aim to have the 
place clean and trim at all times. As to 


the value of sward, it seems to me that 
there can be no two opinions about that. 
A neat lawn is the one thing that is of 
greatest importance in making a home at- 
tractive. It is that which gives the home 
picture a good setting. Let there be a 
good expanse of it between the house and 
the street, and on each side of the house, 
if possible. Keep the flowers and shrubs 
to the rear or the sides. On no account 
eut it up into flower beds. If I were 
obliged to choose between a lawn covered 
with beds of flowers and a lawn alone, with 
no chance for flowers anywhere, I think 
I would choose the latter. If I were going 
to have flowers scattered all over the yard 
I would not attempt to have any lawn, but 
I would give the entire place up to flowers. 
A stretch of cool green sward rests the eye 
on a hot summer day, and if there is noth- 
ing to interfere with it a small piece of 
it seems quite spacious, but plant shrubs 
all over it or make flower beds there, and 
you destroy its dignity. 


: A SET OF PRIZE IRIS 
At the last annual exhibition of the California State Floral Society 
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Conducted by Martha Van Rensselaer 


Qk some months the editor has been receiving many letters somewhat like the 
following: 


“Your magazine is the grandest little bundle of beauty I have ever seen. Its editorial 
conduct is far above the average. We could not ask more of it in the departments now 
conducted in its pages, but nothing would add more to the usefulness of the magazine 
than a domestic science department, as suggested by the editor in the June number. The 
art of cooking is so much neglected and looked upon as a sort of drudgery, when in truth 
it is one of the finest arts our American women can master, and is the bridge to health 
and happiness. We so much need a magazine that will give practical help for women. 
HoME AND FLOWERS, as it is, needs only to be seen to be read, but, with a rightly conducted 
domestic science department it would be simply irresistible.” Mrs. ADA HAMITER. 

Janssen, Arkansas. 


There is no doubt that the great majority of the readers of HomE ann FLOWERS 
desire a department devoted to domestic science, or domestic engineering, as one 
clever woman puts it. Believing that the proper management of the home and its 
interests is the foundation upon which the life beautiful must be built, we take great 
pleasure in presenting this month the first number of such a department: 

For several years Cornell University has been conducting a Woman’s ticading Course, 
as supplementary to the Farmers’ Reading Course, the latter now having a member- 
ship of over 30,000 readers. This is a part of the uni- 
versity extension work, insti- tuted at the university and 
supported by the legislature of the state of New York. 
Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, the editor of this Woman’s 
Reading Course, who is in pe- culiarly close touch with the 
women of the farms and small towns throughout New York 
state, will hereafter conduct the. housewives’ department 
for HoME AND FLOWERS, un- der the title, “The Well-Or- 
dered Household.” This mag- azine, besides being the me- 
dium through which the val- uable Cornell Housewives’ 
Reading Course will be sup- plied to the country outside 
New York state, will give its readers the benefit of Miss 
Van Rensselaer’s varied and eminently practical experi- 
ence in dealing with the actual problems which face 
the women of the country. Miss Beginning with this num- 
ber, Miss Van Rensselaer will VAN RES conduct the entire house- 
wives’ department for Home AND F'Lowers, and will answer any questions readers of 
‘the magazine may care to ask. If there is any problem of household economics in 
which you are especially interested, you are invited to write at once, stating your per- 
plexity, to the Editor Woman’s Department, HomME anp FLoweEnrs, Springfield, Ohio. 
You may expect to have your question answered in as early an issue of the magazine 
as possible. If you wish reply by mail, enclose a two-cent stamp. During the year 
such subjects as the following will be considered: 1. Saving Steps; 2. Home Sanita- 
tion; 3. The Best Way to Do Housework; 4. Gardening; 5. How to Furnish the Table; 
6. Physical Education Applied to Housework. Following are Miss Van Rensselaer’s 
words of introduction to the woman readers of HoME anp FLOWERS: 
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miso VAN RENSSHLABR’S INTRODUCTORY 


ERS is to have a woman’s department. 

Shall we have recipes for cake and 
pudding, advice to girls in love, fashion 
notes, suggestions upon how to feed the 
baby? These are all good and sometimes 
necessary. This magazine aims to show 
how to live the life beautiful even under 
difficulties. Fashicns, recipes and advice 
are easily acquired, but the spirit in which 
they are carried out is the true indicator of 
the beautiful life, and the comfort which 
should be every woman’s possession. 

We shall go at once into the domain of 
the kitchen. We want to meet you there, 
chat over the dish-pan, and then, when the 
work is done, we may go out into the cool 
of the afternoon shade and talk over some 
other matters. 

Is it worth while.to look for beautiful liv- 
ing and high thought in the kitchen, or does 
such living belong only in the library and 
in my lady’s drawing-room? We shall be 
Poverned by the principle that it is well to 
take culture into the kitchen and the kitchen 
into culture. “What we need most is not so 
much to realize the ideal as to idealize the 
real.” Some good man of your acquaintance 
does a great deed, pleads his ease brilliantly 
or performs so-called menial labor well. We 
are proud of his efficiency, but this is based, 
tO a great extent, upon the conditions found 
in his home in the morning when he made 
preparations for his day’s work. Womanly 
poise, a successful cup of coffee, oatmeal 
thoroughly cooked, mealy potatoes and bread 
that is wholesome and light have more than 
once been important factors in great achieve- 
ment. It may be the wife or daughter who 
contributed to the success of the day, or it 
may be the maid in the kitchen whose break- 
fast was appetizing. Many a girl grows up 
with a longing for what she considers higher 
life than home life either for herself and 
family or in other homes. She looks long- 
ingly toward the factory in larger towns, 


T= editor says that Home AnD FLow- 


where some companion to whom she may | 


chatter will sit at her side. She wants free- 
dom to spend her evenings as she desires. 
The idea of having many companions lends 
a charm to such a life, and seems to her mis- 
zuided soul more delightful than the daily 
round in a kitchen, separated so far from 
social opportunities. Has she grown up in 
the country? She “likes people better than 
stumps.” 

Whether you are in the factory and long 
to breathe country air, or in the kitchen and 


are tired of the monotony of its routine, we 
ask for your co-operation in this department. 
It is not the editor’s department; it is not 
the writer’s. It is ours—ours to study how 
we, aS women, can make the most out of 
life as it is about us, and ours to see how 
we may aid one another in doing this. 

You must write us, then, addressing, Hd- 
itor Woman’s Department, HoME AND FLOW- 
ERS, Springfield, Ohio, in order that we may 
know you better and in order that you may 
be a part of this department. 

Readers outside of New York state may be 
interested in the same line of study that 
twelve thousand women of that state are 
pursuing. The New York legislature makes 
an annual appropriation by which nature 
study is carried to the teachers and children 
of the state, and the scientific study of farm- 
ing and the farm home is carried to men and 
women who are interested. This fund is 
administered by Cornell University under 
the extension department of the College of 
Agriculture, and is free to residents of the 
state. The Nature Study Course and a 
Farmers’ Reading Course fad been in prog- 
ress some years when it was thought that 
the women should have a part in the work. 
A circular letter was sent to the farmers’ 
wives of the state as an initial step. We 
print the letter. Will you not take it as ad- 
dressed to you, and respond accordingly, if 
you are interested in the subject? 


A Letter to the Woman in the Country 


Ever since the inauguration of our Farm- 
ers’ Reading Course it has been our plan to 
make it a partnership course between you 
and your husband. In all the vocations of 
life, there are none in which success depends 
so much upon the wife as in farming, and 
we never think of an unmarried farmer. 
Since you are such an important factor, we 
do not intend that you shall be left out of 
our plans for the farmer. 

In doing this, we must ask you to help us. 
Every public speaker will tell you of the 
discouragements in addressing an audience 
when his words awaken no response. If the 
hearers cannot agree with him, he would 
much prefer that they talk back than go 
away ignoring what he has said. In our 
case, we want each one of you to talk back, 
even though you feel called upon to tell us 
we are wrong. We mean this in all serious- 
ness, and hope that you will take us at our 
word. 

The question now is, Which problem in 
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housekeeping shall we first take up for con- 
sideration? There are so many questions 
that it is hard to decide where to begin. To 
open the acquaintance, we must choose a 
topic that is common to the experience of 
all. Let us make it Steps—The Housewife’s 
Steps. How many do you think you take in 
preparing a meal and washing the dishes? 
Have you any idea how far you travel? 
Count the number tomorrow when preparing 
breakfast. If you cannot count the whole 
number, count as long as you can and guess 
at the rest. Then tell us how many miles 
you travel each day, considering that 2,699 
steps make a mile. As you probably prepare 
about a thousand meals each year, tell us 
how many miles of meal travel you make. 
I know of some women who, I am sure, have 
taken steps enough to circumnavigate the 
globe, and are not aware that they have ever 
done anything remarkable, either. This is 
just the point to which we wish to arouse 
your attention—that you are doing much 
more than you are aware of—and next we 
want to consider whether it has all been un- 
avoidable. If we find that, in many in- 
stances, two steps could be made to do the 
work of three, there will follow a saving of 
thirty-three per cent—a saving which any 
manufacturer or merchant would seize with 
alacrity. I am sure you need such a saving 
as much as they. 

I wish you would write us on this topic, 
for it will enable us to form an idea as to 
whether it is a profitable one for us to con- 
sider. However, lest you may be too tired 
by taking too many of these steps and can- 
not take time to write, I hope you will send 
us your address. By that we will know 
that you wish to hear what the others have 
to say. 

I think you understand that there is no 
cost to you, as all expenses are paid by an 
appropriation made by the state of New 
York. 


Suggestions From Our Friends 


In response to this, many letters were re- 
ceived containing valuable suggestions. We 
have taken the liberty to print extracts from 
a few of these letters here, believing that 
the experience of the writers will be of value 
to others: 


Systematic mother brings up her daughter to 
save steps— “The extra steps that we are 
obliged to take, make the spirit weak as well 
as the flesh. There are four little ones and 
one big one that are constantly calling me to 
step to their time, making it seem like trying 
to march to two-steps and waltzes. I was 
brought up by a systematic mother who had 
by long, hard experience learned to save 


the steps, and constantly enjoined her daugh- 
ters to do the same, and make their heads 
save their heels. I have tried tnat for fifteen 
years and find it works well.” 

More work accomplished by forethought and 
when mind end body are at rest— ‘When I 
awaken in the morning I do not rise immedi- 
ately, but I plan the work o. the day, and 
study to see how I may savée steps and ac- 
complish as much work. [ find that if I go 
about my work thoughtlessly I travel over 
the same ground several times when it is 
not necessary. When I feel myself getting 
anxious, I try to relax mind and body, and 
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the work goes more smoothly and I accom- 
plish more.” | 

Transform drudgery into work that is joyful 
hy looking on the bright side-—‘ To enjoy a car 
ride I must not confine my attention to 
counting the railroad crossings. I shall miss 
the flash-light glimpses of hill and vale, and 
the long stretches of fertile fields. Now, it 
seems to me the one thing that all workers 
need—perhaps farmers more than town’s- 
people—is to keep above the thought of 
drudgery—to look beyond the toiling to the 
result, and so transform drudgery, which no 
one enjoys, into work; and when work be- 
comes spontaneous, it is no longer under the 
law of necessity. but is joyful and free from 
strain and pain.” 


Necessary to vest the body by feeding the 
mind.—‘As a class, farmers’ wives are ex- 
pected to do more work than any other 
housekeepers. We do our own washing, 
ironing, taking care of the milk, meat, chick- 
ens, which women of other callings do not do. 
We do our own sewing, making over an 
infinite number of old clothes to save the ex- 
pense of new ones, as the cash, when the 
hired help is paid, is ‘in the negative. If 
you can make us understand that it is just 
as necessary to rest the body by using the 
mind a little to read—if the floor doesn’t get 
scrubbed so often—you will do much good. 
I stopped to read your letter, with a table 
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full of dishes to wash, and a boy down with 
the measles.” 

Think more of the comfort of the family than 
to outdo the neighbors— ‘Many of the un- 
necessary steps I take are caused by forget- 
fulness and in putting up things that some- 
one else has left out of place. I find a great 
saving in having the stove near the sink and 
cupboards. A cupboard half way down the 
cellar stairs to put provisions in is better 
than going down the full length of the stairs. 
Two or three shelves on the side, that can 
be reached by just opening the door, will 
hold many things very conveniently. I wish 
housekeepers could be made to think more 
of the comforts and pleasures of their fam- 
ilies, and less of teying to outdo someone 
else, and keep in the latest fashion.” 

Appreciation compensates for extra labor.— 
“One way that housewives may save many 
steps is to have one of those kitchen cab- 
inets that hold all the flour, meal, spices, 
etc. Dare I say that the men can help more 
than anyone else to save steps? They can 
lighten our work by encouraging and prais- 
ing us. If one of those lords of creation 
comes in and doesn’t even say one word, but 
smiles, picks up the water bucket, and brings 
in 2 lot of wood, or takes up the ashes, how 
pleased we are! But if he comes in and 
takes the last drop of water out of the 
bucket that our poor tired hands have drawn 
and brought in, that doesn’t save steps. Still 
we perhaps would be too tired to notice this, 
if he would only not say, ‘I never come into 
this house but that the water bucket is dry!’ 


If in taking the water, he would say, ‘How 
nice of you to have water right here for me!’ 
I really believe we would feel compensated 
for our extra labor.” . 


Build the sink aid tables high so as to avoid 
stooping.— ‘There should be hooks near the 
sink for the large dish-pan, the handled dish- 
eloth and a shelf of the height of the sink, 
which should be so high as to reach nearly 
to the housekeeper’s waist so as to save her 
the painful stooping and also protect her 
from the slopping of water. A high stool 
should stand in every kitchen upon which 
the mistress can sit while compounding 
bread, cake and other foods, washing and 
wiping dishes and cleaning vegetables.” 

In the next issue of HomE AND FLOWERS 
we may be able to give you some suggestions 
for saving steps. In the meantime, let us 
hear from you, that we may have the benefit 
of your practical experience. Never mind 
if the sphere in which your work is small. 
It is a useful one. The woman who works 
out her household problems intelligently is 
chemist, physicist, physiologist, entomol- 
ogist, botanist, artist, physician and min- 
ister. The Quaker poet may have felt this 
when he said, 

“Her presence lends its warmth and health 
To all who come before it. 
If woman lost us Eden, 
Such as she alone restored it.” 
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ne ILL NECK PARK” is a striking ex- 

ample of what can be done in 

the way of outdoor decoration and 
beautifying with the expenditure of a little 
time and trouble. This park is the work of 
Charles F. Wilkens, of Flushing, New York. 
Mr. Wilkens is one of the humblest of the 
employees of the Long Island Railroad. He 
is a flagman engaged to watch the crossings 
of the railroad at the Mill Neck road, an 
important highway that winds down along 
the north shore of Long Island just outside 
the limits of the Greater New York. Mr. 
Wilkens found much spare time on his hands 
this past spring. He loves nature, and the 
thing that suggested itself to him was tc 
make his surroundings more inviting. 

Just across the tracks from the little 
Shanty that the railroad provided for him 
Was a high and uninviting bank, overgrowr 
with briers and underbush. He decided to 
make a park of this bank. He went to 
work with a pick and shovel and leveled the 


bank as far as the railroad’s property ex- 


tended. Then he laid out grass plots and 


flower beds. These beds are very artistic. 
Between the beds walks of white gravel 
were laid. Several little rockeries were 
built at convenient places. Then Mr. Wil- 


kens made three or four rustic chairs and 


put them in the shady corners. The fame of 


Mr. Wilkens’ pretty little park has spread 
widely. 
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Conducted by the Editor 


Only the Sunny Hours 

DAILY journal of very large circulation, 

published in the second largest city in 

the country, lies before me. Picking 
it up (at random from a pile of periodicals), 
I count the items. Out of one hundred (ex- 
clusive of editorials, financial notes, “sports” 
and advertisements), fifteen may be fairly 
said to show that the world is growing more 
beautiful, pure, altruistic and beauty-loving, 
while twenty-nine tell of murders, scandals, 
suffering, impurity, oppression and ugliness 
—fifteen signs that the world is growing 
kinder. nobler, more beautiful to live in, 
twice as many that the clod and the lust of 
the flesh are still strong within us. The 
editorial page shows about an even selection 
of good and bad “signs,” and the rest of the 
issue is made up of general items of what 
may be called an indifferent character— 
finances, sports, society notes, advertise- 
ments. And I have a suspicion that this is 
an unusually good showing. 

Newspaper publishers always insist that 
they merely reflect the character of this old 
world’s daily life and activity, and that, 
moreover, the reading public wants just 
what is given it in the daily chronicle of 
wrong and filth. 

We refuse to believe either statement. It 
does not take very much of a student or an 
optimist to see that there is really more 
signs of uplift than ever before, that 
mankind understands beautiful living and 
beautiful surroundings better than ever be- 
fore. And as to the people preferring the 
wrong and the filth, it is a well known fact 
that one of the most (financially) successful 
of the daily journals of the country has for 
its motto, “All the news that is fit to print.” 
Because there is much depravity in the 
world is no reason for going over gruesome 
details about depraved people. Because the 
world is ugly, and most people show no 
great desire to beautify their corners of it, 
is no excuse for depicting, with photographic 
accuracy, every moral and physical blemish. 
Everybody knows these things exist. Every- 
one knows there are dirty stables, but it 
does not therefore follow that he cares to 
read vivid descriptions.of them over his 
morning coffee. 

Home AND FLoweERs. will endeavor to in- 


augurate a kind of a monthly newspaper on 
anew plan. It will record the principal! facts 
of general current interest in the way of 
betterment and uplift, principally the signs 
of improved surroundings, for the very best 
in humanity can be developed, we believe, 
through uplifting, attractive environment. 
When a millionaire lixe Mr. Carnegie de- 
vises a scheme by which his millions can 
benefit the great mass of people esthetically, 
when a great railroad lays out large sums 
of money to beautify its stations and tracks, 
when there is a successful agitation for the 
improvement of rural schools—when any 
such evidence of esthetic progress takes 
place—HomMr AND FLOWERS will tell its read- 
ers, and point out the significance of the 
happening, and its relation to the attain- 
ment of a more beautiful American life. The 
occurrences which show that wrong, im- 
purity and ugliness still exist in the world 
will be left to the daily newspaper. This 
department, like the old sun-dial, will mark 
only “the sunny hours.”- There will.be 
plenty to mark the storms. 


“Making a life is a larger thing than mak- 
ing a living. Many a man has made a good 
living who has made a poor life. Some men 
have made splendid lives who have made 
very moderate or even scanty livings. It 
behooves us therefore to consider how we 
may add to our making of a living the mak- 
ing of a life.’”—Sunday School Times. 


The Beauty of the Campanile 

Why, asks a reader of HOME AND FLOWERS, - 
was so much earnest and wide-spread regret 
manifested over the fall of the Campanile 
in Venice? What was the Campanile, and 
why did it become famous? The Campanile 
of Venice was one of the most famous struc- 
tures of Europe, and one of the stones of 
Venice, as Ruskin called it. For more than 
a thousand years this lofty bell-tower stood 
guard over the city of canals. In the early 
days of the republic watchers peered from 
its tower looking for home coming vessels, 
and the news of many a victory was signaled 
to the citizens from its lofty summit. From 
it also four different bells were rung. One 
sounded at dawn to call the laborers, a sec- 
ond assembled the city officials, a third 
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A New Grand Rose Offer 


EIGHT CHOICE KINDS FREE WITH A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR HOME AND FLOWERS 


~ 
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E will give Eight Choice Rose Plants, fully described below, absolutely FREE, to any person 
W sending us $1 for HOME AND FLOWERS a year, provided no other premium is taken. These 
roses have been grown especially for us, and we can guarantee their quality. Shipments will be made 
promptly, carriage charges prepaid, and we stand responsible for safe delivery of the plants to our 
subscribers. 

Now is the time to plant Roses in ail the Southern staizs. The collection we offer was selected 
with the southern climate in view and contains the very best Roses for Fall planting. Bear in mind 
that with a year’s subscription for HOME AND FLOWERS at $1 we give 


THESE ROSES ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


j BALDUIN, OR RED AUGUSTA VICTORIA.—New Hybrid 
Tea Rose. Thisis a splendid new hardy constant-blooming rose. 
It is fully aslarge and almost as beautiful as the famous American 
Beauty, and much more hardy and productive. The bush is a strong 
: healthy grower and aconstant and abundant bloomer, every shoot 
producing a flower; it has thick leathery foliage and is remarkably 
free from all forms of leaf blightand rust. The flowersare of largest 
; size, and fully double, seldom showing the centre. A fine red. 


KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA.—New Pure White Tea 
Rose. This beautiful Rose has not only a royal name, but is a royal 
Rose as well. We have white Roses that have elegant buds, but 
when full blown are not all that 1s desired. Then again, we have 
white Roses that are elegant when full blown, but have poor buds. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD.—One of the startling new Roses of 
rf recent date. It has gigantic flowers with enormous magnolia-like 
petals; one of the handsomest and most effective of roses and very 
distinct. The coloris pure white; blooms are borne in great pro- 
fusion on stiff stems, with heavy foliage. 

9 MADAM CAMILLE—A splendid Rose,extra large, full and 
sweet; clear rosy flesh, passingto salmon pink. Good free bloomer, 
very handsome. 


r MADEMOISELLE CECILE BERTHOD—A deep, rich golden yellow. 4 


CLOTHILDE SOUPERT— The colorisa French white, deepening to a rosy blush in the center. 
Its greatest value lies in its wonderful profusion of bloom, even the smallest plants being literally cov- x 


Py 


* 


¥ 
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- ered with flowers Even in mid-summer a bouquet of splendid buds and open flowers can be obtained 
from this fine variety. 


NEW TEA ROSE, BRIDESMAID—This splendid new Rose is a sport from the well-known and 
highly valued Catherine Mermet, whichit closely resembles in size and beauty of form, and ismuch 
brighter and deeper in color. The flowersare very large and of fine, regular, full form, delightfully Tea- 
scented. Color a clear rose pink, with delicate crimson shading. 


MAD. F.’.KRUGER—Named after the wife of Oom Paul Kruger, President of the late South Af- 
rican Republic. Finelarge budsand flowers fully double and borne wellup on strong vigorous bushes, color *% 
soft rose pink, elegantly shaded with crimson and amber; very handsomeand showy and delightfully sweet. 


HoME AND FLowERs one year and the above Hight Roses, only $1, postage prepaid, to any 
address in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


‘ Send us $2 for the subscriptions of two of your friends—each 
An Even More Liberal Offer of whom will receive the collection of eight roses if no other 


premium is taken—and we will give you the magazine a year and the eight Roses free of all 
cost. In other words, three yearly subscriptions for Home anp FLowers and three Rose 
collections for only $2 


This Rose Collection is Premium “100.” Order by number. Remit by postoffice or 
express money order, bank draft or registered letter. We can use one-cent postage stamps— 
no others—but stamps and silver are always at the sender’s risk. Address 
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called the council, and a fourth tolled the 
requiem of those condemned to execution. 
Historic memories hang all about the Cam- 
panile. Galileo made many of his wonder- 
ful observations from it; Napoleon, it is said, 
rode his horse half way up its inclined stair- 
way. At its foot was the famous Loggia, 
or meeting place for the Venetian nobles, 
and near by the church where Frederick 
Barbarossa made his memorable submission 
to the pope. On one side is the world-famous 
Cathedral of St. Marks, and on the other the 
-equally famous Doge’s Palace. The Cam- 
panile was 325 feet high and built of brick, 
with a fine colossal gold statue of an angel 
on the apex of its pyramidal roof. No one 
who ever saw the Campanile, by day or 
night, will ever forget it. When the sun 
shone it looked pinkish like a fairy wand. 
At night it was generally illumined with red 
fire shooting upward into the darkness as 
though made of flame and dancing downward 
deep into the waves of the lagoon. Venice 
cannot afford to lose the Campanile—indeed, 
the world cannot. So it will be recon- 
structed. A steel. core and weatherproof 
bricks will soon perpetuate this beautiful 
monument of tne former greatness of the 
Bride of the Sea. 


“T think that blindness to beauty will 
draw down a kind of revenge one day. Who 
knows? Years ago men’s minds were full 
of art and the dignified shows of life, and 
they had but little time for justice and 
peace; and the vengeance on them was not 
increase of the violence they did not heed, 
but the destruction of the art they heeded. 
So perhaps the gods are preparing troubles 
and terrors for the world again, that it may 
once again become beautiful and dramatic 


withal. For I do not believe they will 
have it dull and ugly forever.’—William 
Morris. 


Civic Improvement Convention 

The third annual convention of the Amer- 
ican League for Civic Improvement, held at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, September 24-26, reg- 
istered the pulse of the betterment agitation. 
Delegates from the far West, the far South 
end the far Hast—from such widely scat- 
tered points as Portland, Oregon; Dallas, 
Texes; Princeton, New Jersey—met at this 
beautiful city of the far North, and heard 
the same inspiring story of town and coun- 
try betterment from all over our vast land. 
A report of the convention appears on other 
pages of this issue of HomME AND FLOWERS, 
and the League promises a complete record 
of ali the proceedings in an early number of 
Civic Progress, 


Most notable, perhaps, among the achieve- 
ments presented at the convention were the 
rural improvement work recounted by Mr. 
O. McG. Howard, the playground movement 
which Miss M. Eleanor Tarrant has so pa- 
tiently and successfully brought about in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and the pheromenal 
growth and progress of the St. Louis League 
for Civic Improvement, under the superin- 
tendency of Mrs. Louis Marion McCall and 
Mr. EHarle Layman. HomME anp FLOWERS 
hopes to publish full illustrated accounts of 
these achievements in the near future. 

The American League for Civic Improve- 
ment begins its third year of existence bet- 
ter equipped than ever for the great work 
before it. Springfield, Buffalo, St. Paul— 
each convention has registered a decided 
advance. The change of headquarters from 
Springfield to Chicago will give to the prop- 
aganda of the League a metropolitan tone 
and a wider appeal. The new organization, 
with Prof. Zueblin as its efficient correspond- 
ing secretary, and a field worker of the ex- 
perience of Mr. E. G. Routzahn, cannot fail 
to make even greater progress in the future. 
At Chautaugua, next summer, the League 
will hold its deliberations before audiences 
composed of thoughtful, progressive minds 
from every section of the United States, who 
will carry back to their homes the seeds of 
endeavors which will blossom later into 
cleaner, more beautiful cities and a more 
exalted citizenship. Archbishop Ireland 
spoke truly when he said at St. Paul, “Yours 
is a sublime movement, and it is bound to 
succeed.” | 


“Every father will do well to give his boy 
a piece of land to cultivate with the under- 
standing that the returns shall be the boy’s 
own, if he cultivates it well. Many a fine 
boy has left home and been ruined, simply 
because his hard-fisted father would not let. 
him have something to call his own.” 


New Opportunities for Men of Wealth 

A writer in a recent number of The Atlan- 
tic Monthly finds fault with the millionaires 
of today for lack of originality in their bene- 
factions. Money, he says, appears to un-- 
nerve them. When they give it is in the 
same old way, for the same old purposes— 
of endowing a university, founding a coilege 
or church, or building a library. Why, he 
asks, does not some rich man hand his name 
down to deathless renown and bestow a per- 
petual benefit on his fellows by fathering 
some new movement for the general better- 
ment, founding some educational system on 
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A REAL TREAT 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


M R. B UN N V= boo 


“Mr. Bunny—His Book,” is one of the finest books for 
children ever printed —just such a book as the little 
men and women delight to study and ponder over for 
hours at a time. It is from cover to cover, and on # 
both covers —inside and out—of fascinating 

STORIES TOLD IN RHYME and PICTURE. 
“4 Pictures, such as you have never seen before in bright, 
attractive colors that are so pleasing to the little folks. 

The price of the regular cloth-bound edition of ‘Mr. Buany—His Book,” is $1.25. The 
book we send you is exactly like the $1.25 edition, except that it is bound in heavy 
leatherette to make it more easily mailed. It is printed from the same } lates, in the 
same bright colors, and on the same heavy paper. It is only by having a large special 
edition printed that we can offer it at such a low price. 
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Every Page is Illustrated Not One Old Picture 


Every Picture is Funny Not One Old Rhyme 
Every Verse is Catchy Not One Dull Page 


Every Rhyme has its Jingle Not Another Book Like It 
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Verses and Rhymes by Illustrations Drawn by 
Adah L. Sutton. W.H. Fry. 


If we could put a copy of “Mr. Buany—His Book.” in the 
hands of each of our readers for examination we know 
the demand would be greater than we could supply. It is 
impossible to tell in a written description how attractive 
the book is to the children. Secure a copy and you will 

be more than pleased. 


OUR OFFERS 


“Mr. Bunny—His Book,’ and Homer anp Friowers for 
one year will be Se postpaid, to any one who remits us 
only $1.00. 

For $2.00 we will send Home anp FLowers one year 
to three persons and forward each of them a copy of 
“Mr. Bunny—His Book.” 


ADDRESS PUBLISHERS 


HOME AND FLOWERS, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
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a new basis, or in some way making life 
better, fuller, higher for his countrymen? 
The late Henry G. Marquand, president of 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
may be fairly accorded exemption from this 
writer’s criticisms. Mr. Marquand was a 


man of unusual taste, a lover of art in the © 


very highest sense of the word, and a judge 
of rare powers of discrimination. His col- 
lection of the work of English portrait paint- 
ers, of the pottery of the Hispano-Moresque 
period, and the great assortment of rugs, 
tapestries, porcelains, and terra-cottas, were 
always at the disposal of the public—many 
of them, indeed, were presented to public 
galleries and museums. During his later 
years Mr. Marquand gave almost all his time 
and vast means to a splendid pioneer work 
in public art instruction, a work which is 
now showing its fruition in the public beauty 
sentiment so wide-spread today. 

The wealthy man of public spirit might 
realize, aS suggested by the editor of Har- 
per’s Weekly, that good roads are essential 
elements of the success of libraries, univer- 
sities, hospitals and churches. He might 
follow the example set by Mr. George Gould, 
who has just offered to bear one-third of the 
cost of improving the public highways in the 
vicinity of Lakewood, New Jersey. Harper’s 
Weekly wisely remarks that 


“sentlemen of great wealth who regard 
themselves somewkLat in the light of trustees 
for the proper administration of the fortunes 
their wisdom and energies have built up, 
cannot find a better field for their expen- 
ditures than in making these possible. A 
library of magnificent architecture and su- 
perbly equipped with the stores of learning, 
set off in a forest, would be of little avail 
were the paths leading thereto but trails 
and the highways hub-deep with mud. The 
congregation at a sublime cathedral would 
be small indeed were the approaches built 
of mire or sand, and the beautiful philan- 
thropy of the hospitals would go for naught 
if the avenues leading to their doors, through 
their unscientific construction, but added to 
the pain of those brought thither to be cured. 

; A good public road is not only pleas- 
ant to look upon and to ride over, and in 
the manner of its keeping an indication of 
good or bad government, and therefore a 
useful lesson in civics, but, beyond all else, 
it is also an auxiliary of such import to all 
other public benefactions as to leave them 
practically worthless without it.” 


If any millionaire is really pining for sug- 
gestions as to how he can best distribute his 
surplus wealth, the American League for 
Civic Improvement stands ready to supply 
such suggestions gratis and at short notice. 


‘Somebody says that politeness is like an 
air-cushion—there may be nothing in it, but 
it eases our jolts wonderfully.” 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


Picking Flowers in the Parks 
The address of President Charles F. Eliot, 
of Harvard University, at the recent conven- 


tion of the American Park and Outdoor Art | 


Association, at Boston, was a strong and con- 


vincing plea for more and better recreation | 
Good parks and good roads — 


opportunities. 
and an intelligent use of them, he urged, are 
essential to an exalted citizenship. Dr. Hliot 


even advocated the revolutionary idea of 


permitting park visitors to pick flowers and 
berries. So valuable is this privilege, he 
declared, that “it is better to run some risk 
of the extermination of desirable growths, 
than to prohibit picking. 
grant things ought to be carefully raised in 
the parks expressly for the enjoyment they 
give to the people.” 


“To be honest, to be kind—to earn a little, 
and to spend a little less, to make upon the 
whole a family happier for his presence, to 


renounce when that shall be necessary and - 


not be embittered, to keep a few friends, but 
these without capitulation—above all to 
keep friends with himself—here is a task 
for all that a man has of fortitude and deli- 
cacy.’—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Why Not An American Country Estate? 

Commenting on this address of President 
Eliot, The Chronicle, of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, makes a plea for the beautiful family 
estate, and its perpetuation. President Eliot 
declared that public parks are destined to 
furnish almost the only opportunity for most 


Americans to enjoy country life, owing to ' 


the difficulty of creating a beautiful family 
estate in this country and of transmitting 
it from generation to generation. He knew 
of only one such estate even in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston. The Chronicle deprecates 
the practice of American wealthy city men 
of spending vast sums of money on estates, 
in the Berkshires, the Adirondacks, in South 
Carolina, visiting them for a short period in 
the summer only, and eventually parting 
with them 
garded as places to be resorted to for re- 


creation and change, not in any sense family _ 


homesteads.” The English idea of fine old 
estates improved by generations of occu- 
pancy and transmitted from father to son 
does not seem to be in favor or even possible 
here. But we quite agree with our Massa- 
chusetts contemporary when it says: 
“A handsome country estate contributes 
to the happiness of the people, in that it edu- 
cates the popular taste, and in that it in- 


creases the fondness of the masses for whole- 
some out-of-door living. The public 
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Who understands wom- 
en’s wants, My catal- 
ogue No. 22 of Ladies’ 
Hats, Jackets, Suits, 
Skirts, Waists, Furs, 
etc.,isfree. Write for 
it today. 


THIS FINE JACKET ONLY 


SA? 


4 made of English Kersey 
WY in Black or Castor, lined 
wlth mercerized sateen. 
Silk stitching, pear! but- 
tons, new style cuffs. 
Sent on receipt of price 
or C.O. D. if you send 
deposit of $1.50. Mention 
size of bust. Samples 
of materials on request. 


SARA DE FAYE, 


Womens’ Mail Order House, 
131=137 Wabash Ave., = 5 CHICAGO. 


NO MACHINE ADVERTISED EQOALS THIS. 


90 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


a a 
Sewing Machines$77to,._ _< 
Wecan furnish you almost =) 
ANY KIND OR STYLE 
ofa machine at 


of 810 to #45 by avoiding 
salesmen’s expenses and 
dealers’ or agents’ .exorbi- 
tant profits. Shipped on 
approval anywhere in the 


United States. Ne money 

in advance. Established Ser wd <i 
1885. 250,000 sold. Testimo- | ae i 
nials from every state. Ref- es 
erence: First Nat’l Bank,, § as 
Chicago. Write for Big ™® ae 


illustrated Catalog showing 
styles and samples of work. 


CASH BUYER®S’ UNION, Dept. K884 Chicago. 
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A GREEN FRAME 


This new frame in green is flat and broad. It is 
made of wood and looks like Flemish Oak except it 
is a duil rich green instead of black. The frame, 
glass and picture, fitted complete and carefully 
packed, will be shipped and express charges prepaid 
to any address in the United States on receipt of 75 
cents. The picture is one of those new things people 
call artistic with broad lines and bright colors. Itis 
suitable for a den and will look well in any room. 


On Request Our Fall Catalogue will be Sent You 


The prices will fit any pocketbook and the frames 
will fit your old and new pictures. When yousee this 
green frame it will convince you of what we can do 
in other orders. 

All orders promptly filled. We undersell everybody 
and can save you big money. 


“FARWIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Frame Dept. L Chicago, Ills. 


INT LACE HANDKERCHIEF PATTERN 


5 - ose design, like illus- 
WZ SWAPS tration, mailed for 4¢ 
Lys RaAy-, to introduce our goods. 
FREE our large illus- 
fs trated catalogue. of 
Stamped Linens, Pillow 
Tops, Perforated Pat- 
terns, also Bat enburg, 
Honiton, Dutchess, 
Arabian, Irishand Point 
Lace Patteras, includ- 
ing 2 lesson on embroie 
dery and on Lace 
ae Z making. Agents and 

4 Dealers Supplied. Add. 
LADIES’ ART CO., Dept, 19 A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SURVEE 
WE xy 


SEND WO MONEY 


Cut this ‘‘ad’? out and send to us 
and we will ship to your nearest 
express Office C. O. D 


This Stylish Box Coat 


Only of black, tan, cas- 


tor or blue kersey, 
22 in. long, tight 
a back, fancy silk- 


stitched straps, 

pearl buttons, silk velvet collar, 
ined with Skinner’s satin to 
match. Examine it carefully 
and if you find it the greatest 
bargain you ever saw pay the 
agent our extremely low price, 
$4.98, and charges, and the 
A coat is yours.If not satisfactory, 
ES do not pay acent. Better order 
today, as this offer will not last forever. All the 
new models for Fall and Winter 1902 and_1903 are 
illustrated_in our. Catalogue No. 395 of 
Cloaks, Suits, Skirts, Waists, Furs, etc. 
IT IS FREE. Samples of material on request. 


M, PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State Street, Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED. 


PAPER JARDINIERES, sise 


Pretty, 
Pleasing, 
Ornamental. 
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This engraving 
illustrates our 
new Paper Jardi- 
niere placed over 
a common flower 
pot. A charming 
decoration for 
window plants or 
cut flowers. 

Made of flexible 
cardboard. -A 
child can adjust 
them to any flow- 
er pot. Willpro- 
tect your window 
plants from frost. 
Will hide the un- 
sightly appear-= 
ance of the com- 
mon flower pot. 
Will lend to vour 
flowers & plants 
add.tional grace 
and beauty. 


PRICE 24c PER DOZ. 


Assorted colors, packed one dozen in neat car- 
ton, convenient for mailing, post paid 30 cents. 


STRONGHURST MFG. CO., Stronghurst, II) 


SPECIAL TERMS TO JOBBERS. 


EVERY WOMAN 


Ought to know about the 


DIAMOND SPRAY 
RETURN FLOW 
DOUCHE 


The very latest. Works 
like magic. It will surprise SF) 
you. Toputthematterinanut- “4 
shell: It’s The Automatic Won- 
der. Dotted lines show sphere of Ex- 
panding Power. Will give thorough in- 
terior douche whether expanded or not. 
Do not be misled by a seeming similarity 
to certain inferior instruments. If your druggist cannot 
supply it, accept no other Syringe, but send stam) 
for actual size photos, information, etc., SEALED. 
JULES F. KOELLING & CO., @6 Franklin Street. CHICAGO. 


positively removed by 
using Stillman’s Cream. 
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Prepared especially for 


this great enemy of beauty. Write for particulars. 
TILLMAN FRECKLE CREAN CO.. Dept. 12 AURORA, ILLS. 
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parks were originally copied after them. The 
owner of a handsome private estate, in fact, 
ought to feel that he is under an obligation 
to transmit it unimpaired to a successor, and 
that by so doing he is conferring a substan- 
tial benefit on the community.” 

Here is an opportunity for patriotic men 
of wealth. 


“In the great works of architecture we 
recognize the divine spirit and reverently 
bow before it. Who cannot feel the sublime 
power in Notre Dame of Paris?» Who does 
not worship before Reims? Petty cares 
sink in the serene. presence of the Capitol 
at Washington.’—The Craftsman. 


The More Beautiful New York 

New York is evidently really awaking to 
a realization of the fact that, if she would 
retain her proud position as the first of 
American cities, she must lead in the move- 
ments of the time for betterment, as well as 
in the race for aggrandizement. Even with 
her fine natural advantages, it wiil take 
some years before the vast plans for civic 
beautifying now fully under way will be 
evident to the world at large. But New York 
is graduaily bringing to pass a number of 
small though significant improvements in 
her civic life. A few of the accomplishments 
recorded in the newspapers of the month 
past are: 

President Cantor, of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, in his last quarterly report to the 
mayor, suggested the appointment of a com- 
mission of ieading artists, architects, sculp- 
tors and civil engineers to draw up a com- 
prehensive plan for improving the appear- 
ance of the city, as the McMillan Commis- 
sion is doing in Washington. Among the def- 
inite suggestions he makes is the establish- 
ment of a naval park in Blackwell’s Island 
and the removal of the penal and sanitary 
institutions now located there, permanent 
public baths and the repairing of all streets 
in front of schools, hospitals, public institu- 
tions, with sheet asphalt, to insure quiet. 
Most of the newspapers heartily approve 
these ideas, and they will probably be car- 
ried out. The mayor and his advisors are 
in favor of establishing “isles of safety” at 
street crossings where traffic is heaviest; 
some have already been established. As- 
sistant Sanitary Superintendent F. S. Dilling- 
ham, of the Board of Health, is conducting 
an earnest and successful campaign for ade- 
quate, clean public baths. The Citizens’ Im- 
provement League of Brooklyn, a new organ- 
ization, has offered generous prizes for at- 
tractive front and back yards. An elaborate 


campaign for the remodeling and better care 
of already existing parks and the establish- 
ment of new ones, originated by the Munici- 
pal Art Society and vigorously pushed by 
the Woman’s Municipal League, is now in 
full swing. “The Grand Boulevard and Con- 
course in the Bronx” has been begun, to con- 
nect a string of beautiful parks extending to 
the northernmost limits of the city. Park 
Commissioner Young, of the Boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens, is opening out and 
improving all the park lands in these bor- 
cughs. The 2,000,000 children of the metron- 
olis claim much attention. The opening up 
of the public school roof-plavgrounds has 
beenasignaladvance. it has been an instant 
success. Six schools are now utilized for 
this purpose, and others are being opened. 
The children are made thoroughly at home, 
and the policeman is kept in the background. 
All is music, laughter and the rush of child- 
ish play. 

Children’s libraries are another fine feature 
of New York’s betterment campaign. Two are 
already established, and several of the greet 
libraries now have “a child’s librarian,’ who 
waits on the little people and se'’ects and 
advises upon different courses of reading for 
them. Mrs. Henry Parson’s city farm for 
children is also a unique feature. To give 
city children practical instruction in garden- 
ing and to interest them in outdoor life is 
the aim of the movement, and already one 
city park has been set aside for the purpose. 

Commenting on this esthetic campaign in 
New York, The Outlook says: 


“Tt is impossible to secure in American. 
cities the uniformity which exists in Paris, . 
because Americans will not accept the re- 
strictions which make the imposition of 
such uniformity possible; but it is possible 
to educate American publie opinion to such 
a degree that no man will wish to build ar 
ugly structure, or, if he is willing to build 
such a building, he will not dare to face the 
judgment of his neighbors.” : 


An authoritative and graphic account of 
what New York is doing in the way of mak- 
ing itself more beautiful will be given in 
HoMeE AND FLOWERS for December, in the 
form of an interview obtained by Harry 
Steele Morrison with Mayor Seth Low. 


Though our life may be but one smaltf 
thread in the fabric of the divine purpose. 
we must weave it in smooth and true, lest 
God’s pattern thereby fail of perfection. 


Apropos of Vacations 
Among some of the great forces of our 
time and country which the editor of The 
World’s Work regards as “proper subjects for 
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Complete from 
HEAD to TOE in Latest Style. 


E S ra ies and Measure: 
ree a Hy ment Blanks 
TO INTRODUCE DIRECT TO 
THE WEARER OUR LADIES 
CUSTOM TAILORING we will 
make the first ten thousand 
Suits absolutely to measures ¢ 
Bub as for only $10 and give 
the following 
compiete outfit = R E = 
Actually $28 value for only SI9 
and nothiig to pay till after 
you receive the suit and free out-* 
fit and find it just as represented. 
Send us your name and postoffice 
address, and we will send you 
FREE SAMPLES OF CLOTH, 5-ft. tape 
line and measurement blank for 
size of Suit, Shirtwaist and Shoes, £ 
A GENUINE WOOL mixed repellant, 
Xatest style Tailor Made Blouse Suit, 
forsuch ladies’ tailors charge $20.60 
A Mohair Felt Trimmed Hat. 2.50 
A Pair of Stylish Shues,..... 2.50 
A Flannelette Shirt Waist... 1.50 
A Pair Lisle Thread Hose... 200 
A lace Bordered Handkerchief .50 
A handsome Leather Belt... 00 
Ladies pay daily for this $28.00 
DON’T DELAY.—After 
having filled 10,000 orders 
our prices for these suits 
will be $20 and No 
Free Articles, 
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COMPLETE © 
OUTFITTING 
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We are giving away abso- 
lutely free this stylish 
» Winter Cape made 


from heavy and § 
warm, black or Ox- & 


Sford Melton cloth, 


25 inches long,very : 
full sweep, llinch § 


upper cape with 
}//\ large storm collar, 


handsomely Re 


\ trimmed ¢ with : 


black coney 
fur, upper 
) cape and col- 


// ! braid, 


NY pau CME 
eA throughout and is 
—_— usually sold by the 


swell city merchants 


ee ata big price. We will send this cape absolutely 


lartrimmed & 
fi, with ele- & 
gant wide & 


5 y Thiscape 
MPs perfect in & 
fit. tailor made —amas 


free to anyone selling 20 of our New Improved gage 


Solid Silver Aluminum Thimbles at 10 cents each, 


oe a package of best quality gold eyed needles given @ 


FREE with eachthimble. Just send your name and 


# address and we will send the thimbles and needles by 


return mail, postpaid,with large illustration of cane 


iz and instructions. When sold then send us the $2.00 
and we will send you this cape the very day we receive 

- your remittance. WRITE TO=DAY. Address, 
AMERICAN MILLINERY CO., Dept, 292 , CHICAGO. 


CcO., Ladies’ 
Tailoring Dept,DX 
ill Adams &t., Chicago.” 
Referenve: First National Bank, Chicago, Capital $12,000,000. 


Beautiful Reproductions 
ee AOE DRAWINGS. 3. 


SIX SHEETS, 10x35 INCHES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. 


Saf D) O) YESS) 


FA.MILLER General Passenger Agent. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & STPAUL 
Sty RAILWAY. 


CHICAGO. 
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grateful holiday reflections,” are these (we 
quote): 


“The practical art of living healthfully and 
well is acquired every year by an increasing 
multitude. The sanitary conquest over ig- 
norance and neglect goes on at a rapid rate. 
The American children of today have not 
only a better chance of healthful life than 
the children of any preceding generation 
had, but they have also a more natural child- 
hood; more of them grow up close to na- 
ture; more of them have good training and 
a fair start in life. So, too, the building-up 
of American womanhood goes on. A saner 
and better balanced and more cheerful social 
life exists in almost every part of the land 
than existed a generation ago. - 550: 
too, goes on the building-up of good family 
stocks in our democracy—a greater and 
greater pride in good breeding.” 


The editor of The Clinic, a medical journal, 
while agreeing that we have much to be 
thankful for as a people, doubts whether we 
will ever really understand how to take a 
vacation, or realize why we should take one 
at all. He refers sarcastically to a friend 
of his, a manufacturer, who died because he 
refused to take time to live. One day, as this 
man was rushing from one part of his fac- 
tory to another, says the M. D., “ready to 
blow someone sky-high for not pushing more 
pig-iron into plowshares, one of his weak- 
ened arteries burst, and the doctor who was 
called only charged for one visit. A large 
and elegant funeral followed, and the factory 
opened the following morning.” 

Don’t waste any time, for time is money, is 
his comment. 


“Eat when you have to, and get back in 
ten minutes. There is always some new pat- 
ent medicine on the market warranted to 
do the work of the stomach. Keep a bottle 
in your pocket and save the time necessary 
for mastication sufficient for digestion. 
What’s the stomach anyhow but a bag to 
hold stuff in? Sort of a warm-cold-storage 
cell. And didn’t a doctor cut out a whole 
stomach once, and didn’t the man (or was it 
a woman) live several weeks? 

“Eat, drink and sleep on the jump, and 
leave the idea of vacations to school chil- 
dren. If someone says you need a rest, why 
go to Europe, cram three months’ sight- 
seeing into three weeks, carry on all your 
business by cable, and skip back by the 
fastest boat to be found. 

“That’s the way to live! There is nothing 
slow about us. If you don’t sleep well, take 
bromides or chloral. If you are constipated 
so your bowels become as hard as a bag of 
potatoes, take physic. The pill men are 
great advertisers, and of course you want to 
patronize those who hustle. These 
ideas of natural laws and hygienic living 
and physical culture and mental control, 
etc., are all poppycock, anyway. They are 
suitable for old maids and vegetarians, but 
the idea of a hustler studying such things! 
Might as well ask such a man to study 
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Browning. The very idea is preposterous, 
that there is any relation between eating, 
drinking, breathing, sleeping and exercise, 
and one’s condition of health. 
those crank ideas. Above all, don’t waste 
any time this summer on a vacation. Itisa 
terrible loss of time, and time is money.” 


With proper allowance for the medical 
editor’s perturbed state of mind, is he not, 
after all, very nearly correct in his diagnosis? 


| “Beauty is God’s handwriting, a wayside 
sacrament.’—Milton. 


Bird and Plant Protection 

The French naturalist who declared that, 
without the insectivorous birds, man could 
not inhabit the earth after nine years, would 
rejoice at the international agreement just 
made for the protection of the feathered 
friends of man. On March last, in Paris, 
representatives of France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Austria and 
Greece, and several principalities, signed 
an agreement to protect the birds useful to 
agriculture. Germany is expected to join 
the league soon. The protection in the case 
of the most useful birds is to be absolute at 
all seasons, covering eggs and nests as well 
as birds. Ravens, magpies and jays, how- 
ever, must look out for themselves. Where 
stands the United States of America in this 
matter? 

Perhaps we can plead extenvation for neg- 
lecting the birds in the fact that we now 
have “The Wild Flowers Preservation So- 
ciety of America,’ while Europe has no such 
organization. 

This society has been founded for the praise- 
wortny purpose of doing for our wild flowers 


.what the Audubon Society has done for the 


birds. It is feared that many varieties of 
the American flora are actually in danger of 
extermination. 
ters of this new society in the public schools 
of cities and towns. Through leaflets and 
elementary instruction in botany, the chil- 
dren may acquire still further interest in 
nature study. At the same time they may be 
taught how to bring home from their excur- 
sions in the country specimens of plant life 
so culled as not to destroy the parent vege- 
tation. The Cornell Nature Study lessons 


carried on by “Uncle John” Spencer, through 


Pets and Animals (Springfield, Ohio) are 
doing much to aid in this good work. 


“Material prosperity without the moral 
lift toward righteousness means a dimin- 
ished capacity fér happiness and a debased 
character.” 


It is proposed to form chap-. 


It is one of © 
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DARKEN YOUR CRAY HAIR 


DUBY’S OZARK HERBS restore gray, 
streaked or faded hair to its natural color, 
beauty andsoftness. Prevents the hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the haira soft, 
glossy and healthy appearance. IT WILL 
NOT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poisons of any kind, butiscom= 
posed of roots, herbs, barksand flowers. I€ 

1S NOT ADYE, buta HAIR TONIC and costs 
ONLY 25 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT. It willproducethe 
most luxuriant tresses from aay coarse and wiry hair, and 
bring back the color it originally was before itturned gray. 
There is more health to the hairina single package of DUBY’S 
OZARK HERBS than in all the hair stains and dyes made. 
Full size package sent by mail, postpaid, for 25cents. Address 


OZARK HERB COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Drunkards 


Quickly Cured at Home—Any Lady Can 
Do it—Costs Nothing to Try. 


A new tasteless discovery which can be given in tea 
coffee orfuod. Heartily endorsed by W.C.T.U.anda 


INSURES A HAPPY HOME. 
temperance workers. It does its work so silently and 
surely that while the devoted wife, sister or daughter 
looks on, the drunkard is reclaimed even against his will 
and without his knowledge. Send your nameand address 
to Dr. J. W. Haines, 3910 Glenn Bldg., Cincinnati, O., and 
he will mail a trial package of Golden Specific free to 
show how easily itis to cure drunkards with this remedy. 


=> A HANDSOME WATCH 
\) GIVEN AWAY. 


You can obtain one of our hand- 
some Watches without cost, if 
you sell 20 cases of our Perfume 
at 5c. each among your friends, 
and send us the One 
Dollar thus received. 
We are distributing 
these Watches simply 
to advertise our busi- 
ness. There is no mis- 
representation or hum- 
bug about this—so if 
you wish to secure one 
Bp of our Watches, all we 
Bp ask is that when you 
received if you will 
2 show it to your friends. 
Thousands are receiv- 
ing watches from us 
and are delighted with 
them. Thisisa grand 
opportunity to get @ 
handsome Watch, 
without paying a cent. 
We give a beauti-= 
ful Watch as a present to anyone who sells 20 cases o£ 
our Perfume at 5c. each and remits us $1.00 for same. Send. 
your name and address and we will mail you the Perfume 
postpaid, When sold, send us the $1.00, and we will for- 
ward you the handsome Gold laid Watch. Wetrust you 
and take back all you cannot sell. No catch-words in this 
advertisement. We mean justwhat wesay. You require no 
capital while working for us. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Address, PERSIAN CO., Box 180, New York City. 


EASY WoRK hours. $3 per day. 


Either sex. No canvassing. No capital required. 
SOLAR CO., Providence, BR, I. 


+ 


At home in spare - 


Grossman’s Fashion Catalogue 
No. 81 
Is Now Ready. 


Contains j 
all the Newest and Most % 
Stylish Designs in % 
Raglans, Jackets, Capes, 
Skirts Waists, Furs, 
Petticoats, Suits, 
etc. 


Write for it 
Today. 


Send $1.00 with 
order and any of 
these styles will 
be forwarded to 

your nearest exe 

press office (. O. 
D. with privi- 
lege of exami. 

\, nation for 

balance 


Samples 
FREE. 


9819 P 


2.98 


0. 9034 P Ladies’ 

Raglan $6 98 Of good quality Melton cloth, in black, ox- 
ford or tan; piped with velvet, made with yoke, new style 
Kimona sleeves, half-fitted back. Lengths to 60 inches, 

yw No. 9410 P Misses’ Raglan $6.75 Made of tan 
or red Melton cloth, as 9034 P, Lengths to 54 inches. 


No. 9302 P_ Plush Jacket $7.50 Blouse style, of 
fine quality Seal Plush, silk romaine lined. 

No. 9819 P_ Skirt $2.98 of an excellent quality 
Coronation cloth in black and white and navy blue and 
white, plaited as shown. 


FDWARD B.GROSSMAN 


—. 170-172 STATE. ST. CHICAGO. 


THE GREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 


HA RISHORN 
a aoe 


7 | 
"ey, Revolves on an exact center, @ 
v4, Accurately adjusted end _fit- 
. Wj tings. he IMPROVED® 
0%. G “HARTSHORN Shade Roller re- @ 


% 
/, 4% %% @. quires NO TACKS. Ask dealer & 
JA SS 


(> “Gum ‘ 7 yay oe ae 
YOUR CHILDREN 


“A OTH FE 4 Curedof Bed-Wetting 
EN-U-RE:SINE «bso § AMDLE~ FREE 


incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. IT DOESNOT 
FAIL. The only remedy made and guaranteed by @ 
physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAW, 


Box 510 Bloomington, Ill. 


Vie oes 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 

most durable, cheapest first-class 

hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively asrepresented. Wepay freight. 
Circular free; catalogue 6c. 


Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, Ill. 


OUR MONEY BACK 


if not satisfied with SR 


Sinn, BONE CUTTER. 


Runs easiest. Al] improve- 
E. C. STEARNS CO., Box 108 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ments. Catalogue free. 
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An Unusual! Opportunity 


NVESTORS are now offered an opportunity to become interested in the busi- 
ness of THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, of Sprinetteldss@hio. This 
business was established in 1898 and has been profitable from the beginning. 
For more than three years the Company’s earnings have justified the pay- 
ment of handsome semi-annual dividends, and in the meantime the business 

has practically doubled every year. The total authorized capital of the Company 
is $100,000, of which $50,000 has been sold. The remaining $50,000 is held as 
treasury stock, and the sale of not to exceed $25,000 of the same has been au- 
thorized. The money to be derived from the sale of this stock is desired to build 
larger the already large business. It will be invested in lines which experiments 
made have demonstrated to be profitable. 


There are no ‘‘trusts’’ in the publishing world. The business is one of emi- 
nent respectability with which any person may be proud to be connected. 
The greatest educational work of the age is being done by publications like those 
of this Company. At the same time, there is no other legitimate business, 
where all element of chance is eliminated, which has a greater earning capacity. 
There are publishing houses which ten years ago had a very small business that 
today earn liberal dividends ona aS ization of ten million dollars each. The 
opportunity to invest in a business of pleasing connections and refining influences, 
where the investor may feel perfectly sure as to safety and expect large returns, 
is an unusual one, and deserves careful consideration. 


The present business of THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY is conserva- 
tively estimated to be worth $100,000, though the capital invested is only 
$50,000. In other words, the stock-holders of the Company have been paid 
satisfactory dividends w hile the business has been growing until it is worth two 
dollars for every one dollar invested. The principal publications of the Company 
are Home and Flowers and Pets and Animals, with an aggregate circulation of almost 
100,000 ie per month. Three other minor but quite profitable journals pub- 
lished by the Company have a combined circulation of over 60,000 copies. All 
these periodicals are high-toned and popular, with a large advertising patronage. 
Arrangements have been made recently w hereby, under lease of ‘“The Chautauqua 


Address all Communications 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING 


SHSOPOPESE SESS OS 
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Perma 


for Careful 


-ress,’’ the Company will do all the publishing of Chautauqua—the largest in- 
stitution for popular education in the world—including The Chautauquan Maga- 
zine and the many books used in Chautauqua courses. 


Why More Capital is Needed 


This large addition to the business of the Company as well as the con- 
stantly increasing demand for its other publications requires additional capital to 
be handled to the best advantage. By having sufficient capital to get out its pub- 
ications in large editions and to take advantage of all cash discounts, a publishing 
house may very materially decrease the cost of production and equally increase 
ts profits. Nota dollar of the new capital sought will be spent on uncertainties, 
but every cent devoted to development work, the profitable nature of which has 
been proved by actual experience. The present stockholders of the Company are 
practical business men of large experience. This list includes names of promi- 
nence in banking, mercantile, professional and educational worlds, as well as of 
practical publishers, and will be sent to anyone interested. 


Facts and Figures for the Asking 


The management of the Company wishes to sell the stock now offered,. to 
a number of desirable persons of moderate means who live in various sections of 
the country, thereby widening the field of the business and interesting a large 
number of communities in its success. There is little doubt that the issue of 
$25,000 of the stock which has been authorized will be over-subscribed, now that 
itis offered to the general public. In that event, investors of small amounts, whom 
investigation shows to be desirable additions to the list of stock-holders, will be 
given preference. For obvious reasons, no detailed figures are given in this adver- 


tisement, but we have them, and will be glad to furnish them to you if you are’ 


seriously contemplating the purchase of stock. We can show you that this Com- 
pany has an earning capacity of many thousands of dollars per year—that it can be 
made to pay annual dividends in excess of 20 per cent. The stock is fully paid 
and non-assessable. Shares are $100 each and are always sold at par. 

THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY has made money ever since it was 
Started and is still making money. With additional capital it can make more 
money and make it faster and that is what it proposes to do. It is seeking to 
continue its money-making on a more extensive scale, and offers you the oppor- 
tunity of participating in the profits. If you have money to invest, let us hear 
from you. 


to D. J. THOMAS, President, 


COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio. 
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By Lee McCrae 


HE average farmer boy seems born into 
the world merely to help his father, 
with no past, no future, no change— 

except the change of the seasons and a few 
dimes in a cigar box. Early and late he may 
be seen working alongside of the hired men, 
who become his tutors in language, manners, 
and ideas, straining his small muscles am- 
biticusly to do the tasks they do. When he 
comes in at night there are the chores, 
leaving no time, strength, nor desire for 
play, such as every boy should have. 

But he glows with pride when at the sup- 
per table, before his mother, the “hands,” 
and the rest of the children, his father tells 
how much Tommy did that day, and how 
he is almost as much help asaman. Result: 
He resolves to do still more tomorrow, and 
waits just long enough to doctor his latest 
stone-bruise before going to bed, where, in 
spite of growing pains and aching muscles, 
he falls asleep as soon as his head touches 
the pillow. 

There are few vacations in Tommy’s life, 
except Sundays and Fourths of July, and, 
though he never heard the word monotony, 
he realizes its meaning, and begins to turn 
his eyes toward the nearest town, where he 
thinks every day is Fourth of July. With a 
heart full of awe and envy, he gazes at the 
far-off, misty spires, little dreaming that 
there is toil and privation beneath them, 
too; not knowing how bitterly cold it may 
be in full view of chandeliers and grates. 
Soon, alas, the city becomes his heart’s 
Mecca, and the story is quickly told. 

To be sure, there is the district school, 
where he must spend the winter days, for 
the reason, he thinks, that there are no 
chores to be done in winter time. The teach- 
ing is frequently dull and poor; the sudden 
change from overwork to listless idling on 
a hard bench is always too great a change 
for Tommy, and to get even with the world 
and amuse himself he sets about making 
the teacher’s life a burden—and succeeds. 

Such are the dangerous conditions that 
too often strround our farmer boys, stunting 
their growth. dwarfing their minds, pervert- 
ing their ambitions, and ruining their mor- 
als. God help the farmer who thinks more 
of his stock and crops than the growing 
manhood at his elbow! 

But they need not be such. The remedy 
lies in his own hand. Let the boy work, but 
only so many hours a day. Let him have 


the entire responsibility of a plot of ground 
or a part of the stock, allowing him the 
greater part of the earnings therefrom. He 
deserves some compensation for his labor, 
and a little money of his own will make him 
feel that farm work pays. Then without 
the constant temptations to spend that sur- 
round the town boy, his pile will grow, 
teaching thrift in a wordless but most em- 
phatic way. 

But let him have ideas besides those of 
money getting. Give him practical lessons 
in horticulture and the raising of small 
fruits; he could start a vineyard or a straw- 
berry patch of his own; he might try bee- 
keeping or have a few sheep to care for and 
pet. Whatever his work, he must have 
some current literature if he would grow up 
with a larger horizon than the area of the 
farm. 

Few and poor indeed are the homes today 
that have no papers, but often they are 
papers that do not appeal to a boy or are 
not fit for him to read. 

See to it that he is not “devouring the 
husks which the swine—human swine—do 
eat,’ when there is plenty of whole-wheat 
bread to be had for a song. Last, but not 
least, open his eyes to the beauty about him, 
and the unlimited possibilities for more 
beauty on the farm. He will delight in lay- 
ing out and keeping up the paths and road- 
way if he is taught how and once sees the 
result of such labor. 

Once a little girl heard a visitor exclaim, 
pointing to a tree in the meadow that the 
child had “seen without seeing” all her life, — 
“What a picture tree it is!” Long she pon- 
dered the queer sentence until its meaning 


dawned on her, and she began looking for - 


picture trees and hills and meadows on every 
side. 

When boys are not overworked, when they 
are taught to appreciate their homes and 
to make companions of their books if there 
are no others, when their ambitions have 
some outlet and they have their interest in 
the interest of the farm, then and then only 
will the cities cease to attract, and the 
farmer boy inherit his full and high estate. 


All friends of HomE AND FLOWERS should 
help us to introduce the magazine into new 
homes. ‘Tell your friends and neighbors 
about our magazine. See premium offers 
made elsewhere. 


$20 A WEEE Straight salary and expenses to 
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LET THE GOLD DUST 
TWINS DO YOUR WORK: 


There are more clothes 
rubbed out on the wash board 
than worn out. No soap, no 
tubbing, no wash board nec- 
essary with Gold Dust. It 
makes snow white clothes and 


spares the housewife s back. 


| MADE ONLY BY 
THE N.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY | 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK: BOSTON-ST.LOUIS | 
PHILADELPHIA-SAN FRANCISCO 
| & MONTREAL? 
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-FOR HUSTLERS— a GREEN BONE and 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN orgie @ VEGETABLE GUTTER! 
At home or traveling. Let us start you. SS | RES\ = By! fg Will save half your feed bills and 


S =| Our Puritan Water Still—a wonderful in- ae iE. double egg yield. Guetanied to cut 
AERATING “$8 vention. Great seller—big money maker. Nik) ( & a one; 3m = Se less la- 
-DOME ~ |;, Enormous demand. Over 50,000 already So “he & an Gee ihadesne orspesial 
4 sold. Everybody buys. It purifies the 5 “é aiogue. 
WATERS (~ foulest water by distillation—removes ev- g HUMPHREY & SONS, 
ery impurity. Furnishes absolutely pure, \\ Joliet, Illinois. 
aerated, delicious drinking water. Beats = 
Fiiters. Saves lives—prevents fevers, sick- 
ness, doctor bills—cures disease. Write 


<=! for NEW PLAN AND OFFER. Address AGENT’S SAMPL FREE— 
HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Bullding., CINCINNATI, 0. LES —————_) euerice 


For stirring and mixing batter of all 
kinds. Sent for 5c actual postage on sample. 


men with rig tointroduce our Poultry Mixture Large catalogue and @2 OUTFIT FREE, 


in country; year’s cortract; weekly pay. Address, with Comprising 5 Articles, Express Prepaid, Dept. VW 
stamp, Monarch Manufacturing Company, Box 515, HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS,25 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sprin efield, Ill, or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 


This Co.is wortha Million Dollars and is reliable. 


FOR 25 cents K. & S. Tooth Filler fills the 
teeth for six months. Stops toothache 
instantly and prevents decay. Manufac- 
turer, GEO. R. BAKER, Reg’d Pharma- 
cist, 63 Clark street, Chicago. 


Sample Styles Hold-to-light 
e \ Silk Fringe and Calling 
22 Escort Cards, NO TRASH. 


Genuine Cards, with Agt’s Big outfit & finest Sample Book, 
ALL2 CENTS. BUCKEYE CARD CO.Laceyville;Ohie 
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THE STORY OF TE DA Bane 


Transiated from the German by Lawrence B. Fletcher 


Hy 


H)} dahlia, as we know it, is a work 
of art, like its near relative, the chrys- 
anthemum, and many other “florists’ 

flowers.” 

In 1784, Vincent Cervantes, director of the 
botanical garden in the city of Mexico, sent 
to Cavanilles, the director of the Madrid 
botanical garden, a plant unknown to bot- 
anists. It was a tall, spindly affair, with 
nodding little flowers, each of which had a 
yellow central disk surrounded by five or 
six red or orange petals. Cavanilles called 
it Dahlia, in honor of the recently deceased 
Swedish botanist, Dahl. But when the plant 
came to Germany, where the name dahlia 
had already been given to another plant, 
the botanist Wildenow conferred upon the 
newcomer the name Georgina, by which 
name it has been universally known in Ger- 
many until within recent years. This name 
was given in honor, not of George III. of 
England, as has been commonly assumed, 
but of a Russian explorer named Georgi. 
Dzhlias were great rarities in Europe until 
Humboldt and Bonpland brought back a 
quantity of seed on their return from 
Mexico. 


Botanists and gardeners soon noticed the 


extraordinary facility with which the color 
of the flowers could be varied, and their 
interest increased when the first double 
dahlia was produced in 1808. Then arose a 
keen rivalry in the production of new va- 
rieties of form and color among the English 
and German florists. Prizes amounting to 
hundreds of dollars were offered for the 
finest new sorts. In Germany, as recently 
as the ’70’s, three or four dollars was some- 
times paid for one flower. 

The English florists took the lead in the 
cevelopment of the dahlia until about 1835; 
aiter which they were hard pressed by the 
Germans. In 1836 one of the latter exhibited 
200 varieties, mostly of his own production. 
Alexander von Humboldt, who had watched 
the dahlia’s triumphal progress with keen 
interest, was astounded by the effect of cul- 
tivation on the one time modest field flower 
of Mexico. 

The florists’ lists of thirty years ago con- 
tained about 2,000 varieties of dahlias, and 
the whole number of varieties produced up 
to the present time is between 5,000 and 
6,000. These are not all in existence, how- 
ever, aS many even of the most celebrated 
soon died out. 
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Free to 
Ladies 


One Full $5.00 Treatment of Dr. Mary 
Lock’s Wonderful Home Remedy 
Mailed Free to Every Lady. 


TWO OF AMERICA’S GREATEST LADY SPECIALISTS. 


Cures every form of Piles, Female Weakness, Displacements, 
Leucorrhea, Suppressed or Painful Periods, etc. We have de- 
cided to send one grand $5.00 tre:tment free to every suffering 
Woman in order to quickly introduce in every city, town and 
hamletinthe U.S. Address Dr. Mary Lock Co., 1132 Englewood 
Station, Chicago, Ill, Vie above ofier isgenuine. We ask no 
questions or references of any kind. Every lady who writes, 
Stall: g she isasufierer from piles or female weaknesses, or} oth, 
will be sent by return mail free a full $5.00 treatinent with 
specinl letter from the doctor. Write to-day. Remember this 
is not a patent medicine but a full three-course treatment. 


LEARN TO PLAY 


ANY INSTRUMENT 


We teach by mail only and you need not know one thing of 
music or the instrument to begin. Every feature is made simple 
and plain. The best conservatory methods only are used. Com- 
petent and practical instructors are at the head of each depart- 
ment. We will beglad to send free our booklet telling of the 
school and the work done during the past five years. AS many 
ask for a short trial course we find it best to make this liberal 
trial offer, as ninety out of every hundred accepting it continue 
as pupils. A course of TEN WEEKS (one lesson weekly), for be- 
ginners or advanced p'ayers for either 


Piano, ae Violin, Banjo, Guitar or 
Mandolin 


given on receipt of 31.00. This will he your only expense for this 
trial offer. as we furnish free a_] music used. It will enable a 
beginner to play any easy piece of music at sight. 


U.8.SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Dept. 18. 19 Union 8Sq., N. Y. City. 
Inctruments supplied. Lowest prices. Cash or credit. 


PRICES REDUCED FOR GO DAYS! 


4% $4.00 VAPOR Bate CABINET, $2.25 each 
| $5.00 QUAKER ‘“* 3.50 each 
$10 00 7” ce £8 G.29 each 

$1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65¢ 

Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 

FREE with all “Quakers.’’ Write 

1 for our New Cataiogue. Special 

60-Day Offer. Byom’t miss it. Your 

last chance. Bew plam, new 
prices to agents. salesmen, 
managers. Hustlers getting rich. 

Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 

Worla Mfz. Co., $7 World Bidg., Cincinnati. O. — 


lj RE GC tj R F FOR ALL STOMACH 

TROUBLES, Free 
information and 32-page booklet sentat once. SIMARUBA, 
th2 great Stomach and Nerve Tonic, guaranteed to cure 
dy vepsia. indigestion. heartburn, ete., whereall others 


fail. Write today. UTOPIA MED. CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Iie your bed with a Quilted Mattress Pad 
and keep itin a cool and sanitary condition. 
A sound, refreshing sleep on hot nights will 
be made possible. 

These pads are made of bleached muslin, 
both sides quilted, with pure white wadding ot 
the best grade between, They wash perfectly. 

Good as new after laundering, and the low 
cost places them Within the reach of all. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight St. New York. 


SPECIAL OFFER T@ READERS 
OF HOME AND FLOWERS 
GOOD FOR NOVEMBER. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 

CHINA TEA SET 

(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock, 
Watch, and many other articles too 
numerous to mention, FREE, with 
club order of 20 Ibs. of our New Crop 
Tea, 60c. a lb., or 20 Ibs. Gt. Am. 
Baking Powder, 45c. a lb. This 
advertisement must accompany or- 
der, either by mail or at store. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box 289 NEW YORK 
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A BACK PORCH GARDEN 


Photograph by G. S. White, Scotland Neck, North Carolina. 


The Legend of the Gentian 


BY E. M. BARRETT. 


HE fringed gentian is a beautiful blue 
flower found in low places. It has the 
peculiarity of closing in the afternoon 

and opening in the morning. The closed 
gentian is also blue and beautifully fringed, 
but it never opens. 

It is said that the queen of the 
fairies was out very late one night, and 
sought shelter in a sleeping gentian. The 
fiower was indignant at being disturbed in 
its slumber, and demanded the name of the 
intruder. “Open, it is the queen of the 
fairies,’ was the reply. The flower inso- 
lently replied that the queen could find 
plenty of places to sleep without disturbing 
a poor gentian. So the queen tried again 
and with better luck, as the next gentian 
was so moved by the entreaties of the dainty 
little queen that it opened its heart for her 
reception. At the dawn of day the queen 
awoke refreshed, and blessed her hospitable 
little friend, giving it only the power to open 


to the glowing sun. The other gentian was 
doomed to sleep on forever. 


My Horse-Muzzle Flower Basket 


BY G. MARGARET GRAY. 


When I was a mere child I loved to go 
to the hillsides down by the creek and 
gather mosses and wild flowers. I used. 
to put them in wire horse muzzles that 
father used on his horses to keep them 
from tating the young corn when plowing it. 

First, I put the moss in nicely without 
leaving a hole where the earth could get 
through, then the rich woodland soil. Around 
the edge I would plant common wood ivy 
and in the center some sweet little wild 
flowers. They would look very sickly for 
a while, and I always tung them in the nice 
cool shade of an apple-tree back of the 
kitchen. In a week or two they would be 
“as flourishing as a green bay-tree,” and I 
would proudly carry them out onto the front 
porch and hang them in the most conspicu-_ 
ous places. You have no idea what pretty 
ornaments they made. — 


< 
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: PR UN easily by sell- $ 
ing what the 


peopie want and will buy again. 
We otfer tree to ladies or girls hun- 
dreds of useful and beautiful articles 

for selling a few boxes of ‘‘Mother’s Salve’? 
= at 25cts. a box. The greatest cure known 


= for Catarrh, Croupand Colds. Neededin 


WSs . 
° LS 
BRE 

/ ARE ALWAYS THE BEST SNS 
Mrs. S. P. ALLEN, of Voca, Texas, 
writes: ‘‘I had been troubled with 
Catarrh for nine years, when I was 
requested by one of your agents to 


take the agency and also to try + 
Mother's Salve. Isent forthe rem- — 


oT 
OUR PREMIUMS “SS 


Q 


Frank Rainie, M. D., of Manistique, Mich., Salve, which has cured me. I have |} 23883 
says: ‘Mother’s Salveisall right: | prescribe been selling the remedies about |§% 

it for my patients.” For healing cuts, Cae eighteen months and have LS 
burns, sores, piles, ete., it has no equal. yet to hear of the first com- , 


“(+2 every home and therefore easy to sell. ee edies and at once began to use the 


of reliable goods free. 


ean return—no harm done. 


40 Acres Hard 
Roses, Geraniums, Ete. 
Try us. 


Z) 


iA 


Nothing equals green cut bone for hens. 
Any one can cut it with 

3 Latest H 
Mann’s ‘Moacr Bone Cutter. 
Open hopper. Automatic feed. 10 Days’ 
Free Trial. No pay until you’resatisfied. 
Ifyou don’tlikeit, return atourexpense. Isn’t this 
better for you than to pay for a machine you never 
tried? Catl’¢ free. F. W. MANN Co., f 

Pa Box 78, Milford, Mass. & 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS, 


tor s< different articics— iong 

clothes with full directions for makinx, suowing necege 
- sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
.Lerns for short clothes, either 
set sent postpaid for only 
25 cents. <A large illustrated 
booklet, showing everything 
“necessary for mother and in- 
~ fant, sent free with every order 
Send silver or stamps. Address 


"G: ATSMA, Bayonne,New Jersey 


4 for 10 cents 


Send your name, address and10cts at 
once and we will send youfour7-ineh 
Hemstitched Doilies, all different de- 
signs; also our new illustrated cata- 
log of Faney Werk Novelties and Hand- 
kerehiefs. All for 10cts. 
Cc. 8S. DAVISSON & CO., 

891 Broadway, N. ¥Y. Dept. 48. 
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DICK’S PRODUCTS gees 


Seamless Foot Warmer Shoes. wooled ¢ 
Hand Woven. Endless comfort. I LEO 
mail ladies sizes at $1.25, mens 1.40.¢ 
New adjustable Window Plant Rod “S233 
Order list. W.H. Dick, Mfr. Dansv 


Don’t sell trash,sell an article of merit and see how | plaint. 
quickly you can earn a Lamp, Tea Set, Chair, Rug, 
Umbrella, Hat, Skirt, Waist, Collarette, Opera Glass, Watch, | tea set, 2 sets silver knives 
Musical Instrument, etc, 48-page illustrated catalogue 


No Money Required 11 
In Advance, just send your name and address and! them. — 
we mail six 25c. boxes with list of articles and fullinstructions. If you can not sell them you 
MOTHER’S REMEDIES CO., 


Valuable Catalogue Free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


I have received 
from you a fine 56-piece 


and forks,l nicetable lamp ,ggg ; 
and all of them much nicer ¢han you described & 
Your most faithful agent. 


79 Canal &t.. CHICAGO. 


PEACH TREES Fine, stocky, hardy, grown on the bank of Lake 
Erie two miles from any peach orchards and free 

from borers and all other diseases. Large stock of Kear, Plum, Apple, 

Cherry, Etc. Immeuse’supply of smallfruits. Headquarters for 


» ORNAMENTAL Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Vines, Bulbs. 


Roses. g ‘ 
Mail size postpaid. Direct deal saves money. 


44 Greenhouses of Palms, Ficus, Ferns, 
49th Year. 1000 Acres. 


Painesville, Ohic. 


Comfort Cough Tablets Cure a Cough in one 
day. Sell 12 boxes at 10c. a box. Send us the 
money, we give you any two of these Six 
4 Solid Gold laid Rings Free. No money want- 
y ed till Tablets are sold. We take back all not 
sold. Comfort Medicine Co., Providence, R.I. 


i: 


Reece 


PARKER'S 

HAIR BALSAM | 
m Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair to its Youthful Color. f 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 

50c,and $1.00 at Druggisis 


— 


wom TWO RINGS FREE? 
FF Sell 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks & 
mag at gents cach eno ny: 
aT ming, Smoke orSme . fe Wes ate 
7A Trust You30days; whensolad =a 
ihe send money and we send 2 Rings or choic) 
from big list prenuums, MANERAL WICK CO. , Providence, Ble 


TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST Nursery. 


FRUIT Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weekly 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


2p Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Ege 
cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzles, 


New Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finest 
Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 


@ Cards, Biggest Catalogue. Send 2c. stamp 
5) forall. OHIO CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 


Q 


(All communications relating to “Sunshine” should be addressed to Mrs. Jessie Macken- 
zie Walker, 1943 North Eleventh street, Kansas City, Kansas. ] 


Have you had a kindness shown, 2 
Pass it on. 

*Twas not given for you alone, 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in heaven the deed appears, 
Pass it on. 


S the days grow shorter and the ther- 
memeter hovers in the region of zero, 
the average family becomes increas- 

ingly dependent upon itself. In summer, 
trees and flowers and birds conspired with 
Old Sol to diffuse sunshine. Instead of be- 
ing the all in all, the home atmosphere was, 
in a sense, but one of several factors in the 
production of happiness. Suppose some of 
the home folks were seifish, grumpy, or even 
downright cross, God’s blessed out-of-doors 
offered a delightful retreat—one could run 
away and forget. In autumn, everything is 
different. Out-of-doors things are no longer 
inviting; naked branches shiver in the moan- 
ing wind, drizzling rains beat down with a 
chill that numbs the heart; everything is 
dreary. Instinectively we seek comfort 
within. We feel the necessity of doing some- 
thing to make up for the loss of summer sun- 
shine, and so we set up a piant for the man- 
ufacture of warmth and brightness; we light 
fires, trim lamps, and draw the curtains. 

So far, so good. But are not these things, 
material warmth and light, after all compar- 
atively unimportant factors in the produc- 
tion of home happiness? Have you never 
felt chilled at your heart while seated be- 
fore a blazing fire in a cosy room? And has 
joy within never illumined the darkness of 
a black night for you, so that you -were 
bathed in light? O, it is truth that the real 
things are not the material: the impalpable, 
the invisible it is that are really the real 
things. Important as are heat and light, 
they are utterly insignificant when compared 
with love and faith, kindness and unselfish- 
ness. It is these that are the potential fac- 
tors in the making of home sunshine, 


We are all more or less conscious of the 
importance of so-called trifies and of the 
infectiousness of moods, and yet we fail to 
realize their far-reaching influence. The 
Japanese consider it ill-bred to exhibit grief 
or anger; they think it selfish to thrust one’s 
sorrow or misfortune upon others. Would 
it not be well if we took a leaf out of their 
book and conned the lesson well for use at 
home? 

“Mary got up on the wrong side of the 
bed this morning,” sighed a troubled looking 
mother, as her daughter flounced out of the 
room in a pet, “and the whole house has 
been in a ferment all day.” 

Two ladies had been calling upon a friend 
who had lost her only son a few months be- 
fore. As they walked home, one said, “I am 
awfully sorry for Mrs. Taft, but, do you 
know, I can’t help thinking she is selfish. 
She makes the house a veritable tomb with 
her grief and her tears, and it is not fair to 
her husband and the other children.” 

“The coffee is Ai, Mollie, and the chop 
cooked to perfection,” said a husband to his 
wife at breakfast. Then, as he bade her 
good-by, “Let me tell you a secret. When a 
man’s wife gives him a good send-off in the 
morning he is armed for the day.’ Next 
door to this home the husband drank his 
coffee in silence, and frowned because the 
children’s chatter disturbed his enjoyment 
of the morning paper. 

The offices of Sunshine are many. One is 
to call attention to the tremendous impor- 
tance of flooding the home with the warmth 
and light of love—love smiles, love words, 
love deeds. 

it is pathetic to know how many hearts are 
simply starving for love. I read a littie while 
ago of a wife whose heart-hunger found ex- 
pression in a request for “just one letter 
like you used to write when we were sweet- 
hearts.” About the same time I read of a 
husband who thought to win a word of ap- 
probation from a cold wife by having the 
whole house decorated during her absence 
for the summer. On returning her first 
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™MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTH 


writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N. Y. J. L. BARRICK, 
of La., writes: “‘Am making $3.00 to $8.00 every 
=\ day I work.” MRS. L. M. ANDERSON, of Iowa, 
m ._ writes: ‘“‘I made $3.80 to $6.50 a day.” 
“| if 7 Hundreds doing likewise. So can you. 
i $5.00 to $10.00 daily made plating jewelry, 
% tableware, bicycles, metal goods with 
gold, silver, nickel, etc. Enormous de- 

—— aN 


id 


| 
=X FREE! 


@. Gray & M-., Platine W orks, A Miami Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Wanted *i°* mre, men AGENTS 


For [irs. Gen. JOHN A. LOGAN’S Grand New Book 
THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINCTORN 


or iiie and Scenes in the National Capital. Magnificently illus- 
trated, low in price, 20 competition. Any man or woman can 
easily earn $75 amonth. Outfit free. We pay freight, give 
credit, extra terms.exciusive territory. Address 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Rat 
Bis = Kit 


Packed in Boxes. 


The only poison not danger= 
ous to handle. 
Mixing, no soiling of dishes, no trou- 


Acts quickly, no 
ble. Killsevery time. Die in open 
air seeking water. Put in rat holes, 
. linen closets,etc., without soiling 
Zanything. Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain end food forit. Why 
take risk of mixing poison? 

Ifhe hasn’tit, send us 20 cents for 


Ask your druggist. 
one full size box, or 50 cents for three boxes, postpaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. D, Springfield, Ohio. 


CAN BE CURED BY 


Kola Plant 


A New and positive Cure 
for Asthma has been found in 
the Kola Plant, a rare botanic 
product of West African ori- 
gin. Sogreat are the powers 
of this new remedy that in 
the short time since its discovery it has come into 
almost universal use in the Hospitals of Europe and 
America for the cure ofevery form of Asthma. The 
-e@ures wrought by it are really marvelous. Among 
others Mr. C. B. Slade, Los Angeles, Cal., writes March 
8, 1902,that Himalya saved his life, and through his 
recommendation thirty-five or forty others have been 
eured by it. Mr. W. O. Coblentz, No. 7 LaSalle St., 
Cleveland, O., writes that he suffered for years until 
Himalya cured him. Physicians and change ofclimate 
did him no good. Mrs. Lidelle Hodgkins, Old Town, 
Me., writes that Asthma was her worst enemy, but 
Himalya cured her completely. Mr. Alfred Lewis, 
editor of the Farmers’ Magazine, Washington, D. C., 
testifies that after eight years, continual suffering, es- 
pecially in Hay-Fever season, Himalya completely 
cured him. Hundredsof others give similar testimony 
of their cures of Asthma of five tofifty years’ suffering 
by this wonderful new remedy. 
Asthma in any form,in order to prove the power of this 
new botanical discovery, we will send you one trial 
case by mail entirely free. It cost you absolutely noth- 
ing. Write to-day tothe Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 
Broadway, New York. 


The Kola Plant. 


If you suffer from . 


SUFFERERS FROM = 


DYSPEPSIA AXO_OTHER | 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


an absolutely harmless germicide. It 
subdues the inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, thus removing 
the cause of the disease, and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do good 
and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading phy- 
sicians. 


Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 20c.» 
to cover actucl postage, a liberal 
sample, that will prove the claims I make to your en- 


tire satisfaction. This preparation cannot harm you, 
and in most cases gives wonderful results. Address 


New York. 


SSP VRS PO RT a Te aE 
ae Pee tal path toe tins OE lS et ml. be ny ol By eR eet “a 


59-Q@ Prince Street, 


QIOHOOGHOGH|OGOOGHOGOGE ©HOOISHE 
: ASHEVILLE 
: 
® And the Land of the Sky ® 
: 
= Take the Great Highway © 
@ between 5 
° NORTH and SOUTH 

© @ 
THE COMFORTABLE 

fe 

Monon Route 

: AND 


C.H.&D. Ry. 


OOM! 


Delightful trip through the garden 
of Indiana and the highlands of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 


©) 


OOO 


FRANK J. REED,G.P.A. 
MONON ROUTE 

e CHICAGO 

e 

DOOQOQDQOQOQDOQODOOQDODQOGQOOQHOOOOOOO' 

——————————————— 

BIG MONEY IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. Con- 
ducted by anyone, anywhere. 


} \ \ Our plan 
for starting beginners is marvelously successful. Send stamp 


for complete plan. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 
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words were, “How could you be so horrid 
as to paper the house without consulting 
me!’”’ There may have been love in these 
hearts. If so it was frozen up. Sunshine 
tries to set love free, and to encourage its 
expression. To the husband of the first story 
it says, 


‘A kiss of greeting is sweet and rare 
After the toil of the day; 
And it smoothes the furrows ploughed by 
care 
The lines on the forehead you once called 
fair 
In the years that have flown away.” 


To the wife of the second story it says, 


“We take but we do not give; 
We starve each other for love’s caress; 
It seems so easy some soul to bless, 
But we dole the love grudgingly, less and 
less, 
Till ’tis bitter and hard to live.” 


To all it says: Don’t keep your roses for 


the dead, or for strangers; instead, lavish 
them upon the living, especially upon those 
about your own fireside. Smiles are the sun- 
beams of the soul. Scatter them abroad. 
Kind words oil the machinery of life. Do 
not spare them. Caresses heal the wounds 
made by thoughtlessness, and fill life with 
sweetness and strength. Be lavish with 
them. And it shall come to pass that your 
house shall be a home, sunshine shall reign 
there, and winter storms will have no terror 
for those who dwell therein. 

Next month we hope for reports from 
those who wish to co-operate with Sunshine 
in the work of scattering Christmas good 
cheer. We shall also publish a list of Sun- 
shine wants, and of various state presidents 
with whom our readers who are interested 
in Sunshine may communicate, with the 
view of becoming identified with the work of 
their own state. 


THE MYST LC. GAR Daas 


Conducted by Aunt Eunice 


[All matter relating to this department should be addressed to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, 


New Hampshire. ] 


Greeting and Welcome 

OW gladly we hail your return, our dear 

“head gardener,” to our erstwhile neg- 

lected little garden! Let all the former 
band evince their appreciation and delight 
by a grand reunion, and let us “get our gar- 
dening tools and help” with renewed inter- 
est and vigor every month, so that Aunt 
Eunice may never be at a loss for choicest 
stock to fill the vacant corners. The Mystic 
Garden department being much enlarged, 
there is ample scope for co-operation. So 
let your combined efforts “blossom forth in 
brightest thought” to crown it, after its sea- 
son of rest, with a wealth of bloom. Let us 
raise our voices in united cheers for Aunt 
Eunice and the Mystic Garden, and may 
each cheer be as heartfelt as that of 

Portland, Oregon. STELLA. 


No. 1.— ENIGMA. 

There’s a wonderful land by travelers found, 
Not mentioned on map or chart, 

A clime where life’s fairest hopes abound, 
And life’s dearest joys depart. 


This country extends to the farthest zone, 
And boasts of treasures untold; 

Yet here the miser loses his wealth, 
And the pauper gloats o’er his gold. 


The gray-haired sire drops his burden of years, 
And rejoices in manhood’s pride, 

While the aged matron with furrowed brow 
Stands a blushing bride by his side. 


The impatient boy becomes a man, 
The youth rushes on to fame, 
Ambition reaches its highest goal, 

But finds it an empty name. 


The mother embraces her wayward child, 
No longer his footsteps roam; 

The homesick wanderer rests in peace 
Within its childhood’s home. 


The thirsty drink from crystal streams, 
The hungry soul finds bread; 

The living are clasped in death’s embrace, 
And to life return the dead. 


Now who will locate this wonderful land? 
Or who will its name declare? 

’'Tis not far away—Sso near in truth, 
That all, no doubt, have been there. 
Lunenburg, Vermont. VERD Mont. 


Nos. 2 and 3.— SQUARES. 

1. The editor of HOME AND FLOWERS. 2. A 
postoffice in Crawford county, Ohio. 3. Reed- 
pipe organs so small as to be held in the 
player’s hands, 4. A hypothetical continent 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


: e send us your name and ad- 
dress and_we will mail you 26 
pieces of Art Jewelry to sell 
at only 10 cents each. No 
trash. Every one you offer it to 
will buy one or more pieces. 

When sold send us the $2.60 and we will send you 

at once, by express, this 


Handsome Dressed Doll. 


Nearly one and one-half feet in height, imported 
directly from Europe for us. This doll has a beauti- 
ful bisque head, blueeyes, pearly teeth, long natural 
golden curly ringlets, hat, dainty shoes and stock. 
ings that can be taken off, lace trimmed underwear, 
elegantly and _ stylishly dressed. A magnificent 
creature of dolldom, sweet and pretty as a picture, 
and will be asource of endless pleasure and amuse- 
ment to the little ones. 

This illustration is yery much smaller than the 
doll and chair, but it gives an absolutely correct idea 
of how they look. It is from a photograph just taken 


Our Patrons are Extremely Well Pleased with Our Premiums as the Following Letters Show. 


‘Doll re- 


Tola B. Mills, Rochester, N. Y., writes: 
Well 


ceived this p.m. allright. Ithink itis lovely: 
paid me for my work.” 

Mrs. F. Cousin, Jacoby, La., writes: ‘Doll received 
and we are more than delighted with it. Itsurely 
surprised my little girl and she is delighted.” 

Mrs. Charles Gray, Paines Point, TMll., writes: ‘‘Re- 
eeived doll all right yesterday. It was all right; 
many thanks.’’ 

Rosa Fehrenbach, East Bottoms, Mo., writes: ““Re- 
ceived my doll from you and was very much pleased 
withit. Ithank you.” 

Mrs. J. W. Hallard, Easton, Pa., writes: ‘“‘Received 
doll for selling goods and was_very much pleased 
withit. Will answer any question any one may ask 
concerning it.” 

Lulie Richmond, Harrisburgh, Pa., writes: “Tre- 
ceived my doll and was very much pleased with it.’’ 


$100 REWARD 
STANDARD DOLL CO., 


is hereby offered to any person who can prove that our 
Testimonial letters are not Genuine. 
of similar letters on file. 


P.OoO-Box 5306, 


and shows the doll all dressed (just as we giveit) and 
the reclining chair, both of which we give FREE. 
A drawing could be made so as to look better than 
Me eke itself, but this is direct from the photograph, 
an 


Photographs Tell the Truth. 


Understand this is no printed cloth or rag doll that 
has to be made up and stuffed, or a cheap paper doll 
such as some concerns give, but a real Dresse 
Beauty Doll. With doll we also send this handsome 
Doll’s Chair, as illustrated in this advertisement, 
and which we are confident will pleaseyou. Inaddi- 
tion we will also give you entirely free and sendin 
the same shipment -with the Doll and Chair, eight 
Pieces of Indestructible Doll’s Food: itcomes 
mounted on Imi. China plates two inches in diame- 
ter, and wesend the following assortment: one plate 
each of Roast Chicken, Cold Ham, Lobster. Blue 
Fish, Pickles, Plum Pudding, Grapes and Oranges. 
The food is colored perfectly naturaland we know it 
will delight you. Itis something entirely new and 
novel and willbe wanted by all your playmates as 
soon as they see it. 


Katie Livingstone, Yulan, N.Y., writes: ““Ireceived 
the doll Friday all right and it was justas nice as 
I expected. Thank you kindly for sending it so 
promptly.” 

Miss G. E. Folger, North Foxboro, Mass., writes: 
“The doll received O. K. and was very much pleased 
with it. It was perfectly satisfactory and I must 
thank you for your kindness.” 


Mary Welch, Millis, Mass., writes: “I am very 
much pleased with my doll. My mother would like 
to know how much you would sell a doll for without 
selling any goods.” 


Francis Colston, Wakefield, R.I., writes: ‘‘I re- 
ceived my dollin due time and am very much pleased 
with her. Sheis beautiful.” 


Elizabeth Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “I re- 5 
ceived the doll with great pleasure and itis very 
nice. Many thanks for promptness in sending it.” 


We have thousands 
Address, 


Boston, Mass. 


Write today. 


Si E 


Dept. 
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of the South Pacific, characterized by the 
presence of moas, and of which New Zealand 
and- other Pacific Islands are regarded as 
remnants. 5. French engraver and anti- 
quary, 1807-1836. 6. A Christian. 

1. One of a breed of domestic cats with 
long silky hair. 2. The editor of HOME AND 
FLOWERS. 3. The ieaves and stems of young 
plants. 4. Free folds of the peritoneum 
passing between certain of the viscera. 5. A 
large beer jug. 6. Auxiliaries. 


Baltimore, Maryland. PRIMROSE. 


No. 4.— LINKADE. 
In the totul wild the birds build nests, 
Nature has left them kind bequests’ 
Of quiet, tivo, and leafy tree; 
What more ask they of aught they see? 


A little food, a sip of drink, 

Found at the brooklet’s mossy brink, 
So live they on from day to day 
Happy, contented in their way. 


What care the one the worldling’s joys 
As long as naught their home annoys? 
Merry, guileless, wild and free, 
Sing ye birds your song of glee. 


Binghamton, New York. FRANTZ. 


Nos. 6 and 6.— SQUARES. 

1. Assuming a given hue. 2. The ancient 
name of Oxford (England). 38. The editor of 
HoME AND FLOWERS. 4. Resident. 5. Sev- 
eral of a breed of small oxen, produced by 
a sudden variation in South America (six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries). 6. The 
Hindu god of policy and prudence, and the 
patron of literature. 

1. Appeased. 2. A mountain of Bolivia, 
Department of La Paz. 3. Irish archeologist, 
died i862. 4. The editor of HoME AND FLOw- 
ERS. 5. Anglicized form of erratum (obs., 
Murray). 6. A bird-catcher’s net (obs.) 

Baltimore, Maryland. PRIMROSE. 


No. 7.— BEHEADMENT. 
Back again in the Mystic Garden, 
How I love to roam! 
Plucking flowers in the second 
To adorn my home. 


Bright red Amaryllis blossoms, 
Sturdy Iris, too, 

Thorny Cactus, wavy Fern leaves, 
Daisies just a few. 


Back again in the Mystic Garden 
First strange mystic bloom! 
Let us as in days long gone by, 
Seek its sweet perfume. 
Hawley, Minnescta. KAPPA KAPPA. 


Nos. S ard 9.— SQUARES. 

1. Running or moving swiitly. 2. The prov- 
ender-keeper of the royal stables. 3. Focal 
point. 4. Ultimately. 5. The editor of Homer 


AND FLOWERS. 6. Yearns. 
1. Ordered. 2. A town of the Philippine 
Islands. 38. An ironstone concretion abund- 


ant in the Jurassic of England. 4. A union 

of two characters representing a_ single 

sound. 5. A place at which Judas Maccabaeus 

encamped before the fatal battle with Bac- 

chides (Smith). 6. The editor of Homz anp 

FLOWERS. PRIMROSE. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Answers next month; 
Winners in three months. 


solvers and prize- 


TRIZES. 

Three yearly subscriptons to HoME AND 
FLOWERS for the first complete list 

Six months’ subscription for the second 
list received. 

Three three-months’ subscriptions will be 
awarded among those sending solutions. 

A book for the best charade. 


PUZZLE CHAT. 

In reopening the Mystic Garden, we feel 
as though we were writing to many old 
friends, and wish them to consider this an 
invitation to write us, and at the same time 
send in their contributions. 

The cepartment is intended to cover a 
broader field, and we shall try to make it 
better.than before, and any suggestions from 
our friends toward that end will be carefully 
considered. The puzzles need not be wholly 
floral, as before, but all kinds will be used. 

The verse puzzles in this issue are all old 
kinds, and need no explanation in regard 
to the manner of solving them, unless it be 
the Linkade, which is a puzzle having for. 
its answer a word like Gold-Den. The letter 
D being used in both parts. 

The squares in this issue form a series of 
which the same word occurs in each, in the 
several positions. Anyone trying to make | 
such a series will fird it rather a difficult 
task. They are defined from the Standard 
Dictionary, which will be our authority in all 
form puzzles. Forms made from any other 
dictionary should be so labeled. 

We have decided to have the answers ap- 
pear the following month. This will give 
the solvers about four weeks in which to 
solve each issue. Please hurry them along. 

Hoping to hear from all the readers of 
HOME AND FLOWERS, we remain, as of old, 

AUNT HUNICE. 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


FREE 


A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY ano BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder 
Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing water, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava 
Shrub, called by botanists, the pzper methysticum, from 
the Ganges River, East India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys, and cures by 
draining out of the Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, 
Lithates, etc., which cause 
the disease. 

Rev. John H. Watson tes- 
tifies inthe Mew York World 
that it has saved him from 
the edge of the grave, when 
dying of Kidney disease 
and terrible suffering when 
passing water. Mr. James 
Thomas, Esq., of the Board 
of Review Bureau of Pen- 
sions, Washington, D. C., 
writes: Was cured of a 
usually fatal Kidney Trouble 
after many physicians h d 
failed and he had given up 


JAMES THO all hope of recovery. Hon. 
No. 120E St. N. W., Washing- R.C. Wood, a prominent at- 


ton, D. C. torney of Lowell, Ind., was 

cured of Chronic Rheuma- 
tism, Kidney and Bladder Disease of ten years’ standing by 
Alkavis. Many ladies, inciuding Mrs. E. R. Dinsmore, South 
Deerfield, Mass., and Mrs. James Young, Kent, Ohio, also 
testify toits wonderful curative power in Kidney and allied 
disorders peculiar to women. 

That you may judge the value of this Great Discovery 
for yourself we will send you One Large Case by mail Free. 
It is a Sure Specific and can not fail. Address, The Church 
Kidney Cure Company, 523 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CANARIES 


Two THOUSAND beautiful hardy Canaries, with 

wonderfully sweet. clear, musical voices. Im- 
4 ported from the best breeders in Germany 
and every one is a gem. Tested. guaran- 
teed songsters in shinp:.ing cage only $2.40 


ya each if ordered before Dec. Ist. Females 
@ $1.00 each. 

P.rrots--guaranteed talkers. $5.00 each 

andupwards. Weship everywhere Largest 


muil order bird dealers in the world. 
Free Largest andh ndsomest catalogue of 
birds, cages, etc., ever issued, maiiet 
\\) free if you mention this paper. Complete bird 
book 25:ts. Handsome brass cages $1.00 each. 
IDA SHHD CO.. Des JToines. Ia 


ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


MADE WITH 
wet Geathart’s Imoroved 
ERNIT Ter 


byeither knitting for the trade_ 
or selling machines. Knits every 
thing from homespun or factory 
yarns equal to hand knitting, also 
-E allsizesof hosiery without seams. 
a Oniv family machine made with 
BIG MONEY RIBBING ATTACHMENT. Ahead 
FOR AGENTS. of allcompetitors. . Write us at 
once a our catalogue and samples of work which explains 
everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED _ Address, 
Jd. E. GEARHART, Box 12, CLEARFIELD, PA. 


i 


ee 
alll 


Her Marvelous 
Growth of Hair. 


All can haveit by simply sending for a trial pack- 
age of a new and wonderful remedy mailed free to 
convince people it actuaily grows hair, stops hair 
falling out, removes dandruff and quickly restores 
luxuriant growth to shining scalps, eyebrows and 
eyelashes. Send your name and address to the Al- 
tenheim Medical Dispensary, 6809 Butterfield Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Olio, for a free trial package, en- 


fo) 
closing a 2-cent stamp to ‘cover postage. Write to- 


>| BULBS AND PLANTS 


FOR WINTER 


GIANT ROSE COLLECTION 


Our Selection, All Fine Sorts, For 
Your Locality, Named 


Ten Choice Kinds Only 50c 


Three choice Hyacinths, different colors, price 25 cents 

Twelve elegant Tulips, all colors, price 25 cents. 

Thirty Crocus, assorted colors, price 25 cents. 

Three large field-grown Carnations, price 25cents. 

Five elegant Geraniums for house culture, price 25 
‘cents. 

Five finest Chrvsanthemums, best for Winter bloom- 
ing, price 25 cents. 

Five Fuchsias, splendid for 
garden, price 25 ‘cents. 

Five flowering Begonias, the best, price 25 cents. 

Three Rex Begonias, choice selection, price 25 cents. 

Three Decorative Palms, price 25 cents. 


the Winter window- 


8 
8 
8 


ae ee Xe) 


Send in your order today. Handsomely illustra- 
ted catalogue sent free. Address, 


: THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., 
© Box 60. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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BOOK “AN DD) il T Reka 


Cae 


[This page aims to be a monthly record of the books and other publications likely to be 


of interest and value to all who are working for home and civic betterment. 


The notices 


will be brief, honest and as adequate as possible. ] 


rs HE Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” 

(Macmillan) is a far more human 

book than “Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden.’ (I have always believed that 
Elizabeth was a man and an American.) 
The commuter’s wife is not so self-centered; 
she analyzes human weaknesses with the 
same contemputous freedom as does Eliza- 
beth, but her intuitions, while as swift, are 
tenderer. it is not an easy thing to bring 
orderly beauty out of a neglected garden 
wilderness, to retain the things planted by 
the hands of the mother long dead, who en- 
dowed the daughter with the garden spirit. 
By the sympathetic aid of husband and 
father a plan was evolved which raised the 
garden to a plane of spiritual satisfaction. 
The central walk began at the mother’s fa- 
vorite tree down in one corner of the slop- 
ing lawn, wandered round back of the house, 
where was a bit of formal garden, circled 
around the sun-dial the English husband had 
carried from his old home, only to find that, 
owing to differences in latitude, an English 
sun-dial could not tell New England time. 
The walk led one on through tunneled 
arches of syringa and lilac, through the 
orchard where grew narcissus and jonquils 
in a tangled mat, on through the meadow 
past the boggy spot where the iris and lilies 
grew, finally to lose itself in the forest 
depths. Ah, it is a garden for the imagina- 
tion to feed upon. The commuter’s wife 
lashes the “bird professors” most unmer- 
cifully over her parvenu neighbor’s shoul- 
ders. She says, “And as for birds, bird 
study’s all the rage. I’ve stopped wearing 
feathers anyway until the excitement dies 
down. In the spring when we re- 
turn here, I’m going to have a bird class, and 
a professor to take us out and point out the 
birds. It’s awfully nice, my dear, much 
easier than a garden party; no fuss, no 
trouble, managed like a Cook’s tour in Eu- 
rope. He tells you everything you ought to 
see, so you don’t have to think, you know. 
I went once this year across the river where 
I was visiting. There were twenty ladies in 
such becoming costumes, and such a de- 
licious lunch, served quite in the woods, my 
dear. When we were eating we saw a quail! 
Yes, with its feathers on, and all. Did you 
ever know anything so appropriate? We 
learned two other birds besides—a blue Jane 


and the other was a red-eyed virago. I re- 
member the name as so appropriate because 
the bird sang or scolded, I don’t know which, 
all the time we were lunching.” 


Soon To Be Published 


The publishers announce the following 
“autumn books:” 
THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUuMS—Jacob Riis: 
Macmillan. 
MunicipaAL ADMINISTRATION—Dr. 
Macmillan. 
“This book begins with urban activities 
at the dawn of Occidental civilization and 
brings their history down to the present 


Fairlie: 


day.” 
EconoMICS OF FORESTRY—Bernard C. Fer- 
now: Crowell. 


In Crry Tents—Christian Terhune Herrick: 
Putnam. 
How to furnish and keep a small house 
on slender means. 


JUDITH’Ss GARDEN—Mary Stone Bassett: 
Lothrop. 

THE STory OF A GRAIN OF WHEAT—Wm. C. 
Edgar: Appleton. 


Ciry Roaps AND PAVEMENTS—W. P. Judson: 
English News Pub. Co. 
Suited to cities of moderate size. 
THE GREAT WoRrRLD’s FARM—Selina Gaye: 
The Chautauqua Press. 
A fascinating book on nature study. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. have in prepara- 
tion two new books in the New Nature Li- 
brary, one dealing with American animals, 
the other devoted to the study of orchids. 


Thank You 
I love HoME AND FLOWERS so much that if 
you ever fail to send it, I shall be tempted 
to board the train and go for it myself. 
Mrs. Sallie Spottswood Watkins. 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


The publishers and editor of HomME AND 
FLOWERS are certainly to be congratulated. 
I think a copy of the magazine ought to be 
placed in every home in the land. 

Mrs. Louis Marion McCall. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


I am delighted to see HoME AND FLOWERS 
each month. I love it so that, were I able, 
I should want it to come every month as long 
as I live. I never tire of its bright face, its 
beautiful ideas, and its uplifting influence. 

Mrs. W. H. Watkins. 

Huntsville, Alabama. 
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H. & H. 


PNEUMATIC BUST FORMS. 


*“Nature’s only rival; they mark the 
eid of padding.” 

me Eagerly welcomed by refined women of 
society and the stage in Europe and 
me America. Positively a revelation. In- 
7” fiated by breath, adjusted instantly, with 
or without corsets, take any and every 
shape, conform to every position and 
movement; impossible to detect with 
& any costume. Durable, delightful, health- 
ful; weight 1 oz. Give style to any 
: figure. A support to mothers. Pro- 
moeyes nounced by an eminent woman 
Sy “more an inspiration than an inven- 

y AZ 
ag in plain sealed envelope 
for two cent stamp. 
Address 


tion.”? Write for interesting pamph- 
y 
fafiderson & Henderson, Dept. B1, Buffalo, N.Y. 


let with illustrations from life; 
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THE OMO 
Shield 


- THE ONLY PERFECT 
- DRESS SHIELD MADE 


4 


Dress 


Odorless, Impervious, Hygienic. 

Recommended by the Journals of Health, 

Special Shapes, for instance, 

Out of Sight Shield for Shirt Waist. 

Curvette, for Stout Persons. 

, Detachable, which can be Used without 
Sewing in the Garment. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Against Damage to the Garment. 


& 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Are the Elaborate Piano Parlors 
of the Smith & Nixon Piano Co, 


The Remodeled Warerooms and the 
Extensive Stock Now Ready 
for Inspection 


Large Variety of New Styles of Smith 
& Nixon, Ebersole, Arion, Martin, 
Haines. & Co., Stanley & Son 
and Chickering Bros. 


Some Used Grands and Uprights of 
Such Makes as Weber, Chick- 
ering, Steinway, Haines, 
and Fischer. 


Sample Pianos and Odd Styles of 
Standard Makes at Man- 
ufacturers’ Prices. 


Big Discounts and Liberal Terms, 


Our established policy of not carrying any 
piano in stock too long makes it necessary to 
mark down to factory cost some new and shop- 
worn uprights. Several full size pianos, in 
Mahogany and Walnut, at $137, $155 and $168, 

Weare getting in some of the new style Smith 
& Nixon Uprights; recognized everywhere as the 
grand piano in upright case. We are alsodisplay. 
ing some late designs of the reliable Ebersole. 

Daily recitals showing the fine execution of the 
Chase & Baker Piano Player rendering any com- 
position on any piano. 

We can not specify here our full bargain lista 
but extend a cordial invitation to all to call and 
see the stock and new warerooms. 


Greatest possible inducements in splendid 


square pianos, and used reed organs. In this 
job lot are several well-known makes. Prices 
run from $10 to $75. 

Very liberal terms on all purchases. Thisisa 


good time to add a piano or organ to your parlor, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


If too far away to examine this stock, write for 
our bargain list. 


SMITH & NIXON PIANO COMPANY, 
10 and 12 K. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Regina Music Boxes. 
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CHOICE ROSES 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


The Good & Reese Company’s 
‘Sample Collection’? of Roses 
TWENTY FOR $!.00 


Suitable for your locality. Our selection of sorts. 


Our ‘*‘Grand’’ Collection of 
Hyacinths 


TWELVE NAMED SORTS 
FOR $1.00 


This collection comprises the Best kinds 
which Holland produces. 


DOQDOOQOOOOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


FIFTY-CENT BARGAINS IN BULBS AND PLANTS 

Set B—12 Prize-winning Chrysanthemums, all Set K -10 Lovely Begonias, choicest kinds. 

different. | Set L—15 Choicest kinds of Narcissus. ©) 
Set C—10 Lovely Fuchsias, all different. Set P- 60 Crocus, in four kinds. 
Set D—10 Elegant Double Geraniums. Set Q—25 Parrot Tulips, all.kinds. 
Set E—10 Elegant Single Geraniums. Set R—25 Double Tulips, all kinds. 
Set G—10 Choicest Double Hyacinths, ail differ- Set S—25 Single Tulips, all kinds. 

ent colors. Set W— 4 Fragrant Carnation Pinks, ready to 
Set J—10 Assorted Hyacinths, double, single and bloom. 

Roman. | Set Y— 4 Begonia Rex, all different. 


No two alike in these sets. Any three sets for $1.25; any five sets for $200, by mail, postpaid. Safe 

arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the letters. Weare the largest Rose growers in the world. Over 
one and one-half million Roses sold each year. ° 
e 


S veal 
THE GOOD & REESE Co., Gauneeay Gan) SeRINGEIELD, 0: 
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Cures Goitre 


SEY =~ 


Tree a ant (se ak = BEEN SATA NAR NSSS  T (EEE MARAT 


EF BEAUTIFUL 


Dr. Bidaman’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers re- 
move pimples, freckles, blackheads, and all blemishes of 
the skin. Make the complexion clear, transparent, rosy, 
smooth and soft. Used by noted beauties and actresses. 
Sample box sentonreceint of twenty-five cents in stamps. 
Correspondence absolutely confidential. 


DR.ISRAEL BIDAMAN, 
Established over Thirty Years, NEW YO 


Ry 
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She 


he ei 


Send us vour address 

a p a S U re and we will show you 

how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your.address 
and we willexplain the business fully ; remember we guaranteea i Wives 

clear profit of $3 forevery day’s work, absolutelysure. Writeat ’ AC aes 


once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO.. Box 966, Detroit, Mich. 


A well known Cincinnati physician has discovered a. 
remedy that cures Goitre, or Thick Neck. And to prove 
LEARN LACE- MAKING this he sends a freetrial package so that patients may try 
ow. by 2 New Process. Any child can doit and know positively that Goitre can becured. Send your 
We furnish FREE book of instructions and signed contract to name and address to Dr. John P. Haig, 4015 Glenn Bldg. 
buy all the laces you make. Send4c, postage for book and start Cincinnatl, Cane ie ae YOU aoe ue pee neieae cr 

aki rs ; P your goitre and how long you have had it andhe willbe 
making money atonce. Torchon Lace Co. Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. | ° 8 aH ; 


gladto send you free a large trial package of his home 
Illustrated Catalog of choice Ever- 
greens, Shrubs. Fruit and other Trees, 


cure, postage paid. 
Roses, Water Lilies, etc. Prices low. li CAN SELL YOUR FARM 
3eautify your homes at small expense. 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
E.S. Peterson & Sons, Box 31, Montrose, N. Y. learn how. Est. ’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 


W. M. Ostrander, 1770 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia. 


S A tor the New Irish Point Lace Turn= 1 Li Habit Catedieithout i 
Pe ee dl and Liquor Habi ured without in- 
en 2c BS npneaes Colas te Cette anos 0 P| U Ni convenience or detention from bus- 
cular of Embroidery. iness. Write The DR. J. L. STEPHENS 

Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box F. CO., Dept. Ag, Lebanon, Ohio. 
F R E Clairvoyance. If sick orailing send now, name, 


age, sex, lock of hair and 2 st::mps to 
Dr, D. Hinkly, X-27. Graud Rapids, Mich. 


— 


§8 PA] Per 100 for Distributing samples of Washing 
fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A.W .Scott,Cohoes,N.Y. 
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Angora Cats, Poodles WOODLAWN KENNELS, 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


THE CALIFORNIA-NEVADA MINING COMPANY 
Guarantees 5 per cent. per monthin dividends; have $16,000,000 
in sight, write for prospectus. W.H. BALDWIN & CO., 
Brokers, Volckert Bldg... Albany, N. Y. 


Do Your Own Stamping. 


The Largest Stamping Outfit Ever Offered for 50 cents. 
STANDARD STAMPING PATTERN CO., - Milwaukee, Wis. 


Eee OD YSPEPTIC? 27e sou jashas wel 


is you wish to be? 
GooD HEALTH MAGAZINE is a wonderful help. Only $1.00 a 
year. Write forsample copy. 
Good Health Puh. Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. 


WOMEN TO DG SEWIN Binding — Specialties. 

$4 per 100. Can make 
six an hour, Material sent free prepaid. Send addressed 
reply envelope for full particulars. UNIVERSAL CoO., 
Dept. 70, Walnut St., Phiia., Pa. 


Permanently cured, no SAMPLE 
matter how long stand- 

PILE ing. Boon to all sufferers FREE 
HOME REMEDY CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to 35 weekly ? Situations 
always obtainable. Weare the originalinstructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


Can Easily Make 
$18 TO $25 
weekly by representing us in her 


locality and as the position is pleasant and profitable the year 
round we will gladly send particulars free to all, Even your 
spare timeis valuable. This is no deception, andif you really 
want to make money address : 

WOMAN’S MUTUAL BENEFIT CO., Box 21, JOLIET, ILL. 


le 


The : 
“BIG FOUR” 


A Railroad 


Of the People 


Operated 


For the People 


And Recognized 


By the People 


Asthe standard passenger line of the Central 
States, 2,500 miles of railway in 


Ohio=Indiana=lllinoiy 


Kentucky and Michigan 
Through Sleepers between 


New York Cincinnati 
Boston and Chicago 
Washington St. Louis 


Finest Day Coaches Ever Built. 
Write for folders. 

Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’1 Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Asst.Gen’1P. &T. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


& 
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ELEGANT LIST OF CHEAP SETS IN 


BULBS and PLANTS 


es WINTER BLOOMING 
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Address, 


Box 240. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, The Woman Florist 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Set 4—12 Everblooming Roses, twelve colors - - - - - - 50c 

Sct 2—12 Prize-winning Chrysanthemums, all different - - - - - §&0c 

Sct 3—10 Lovely Fuchsias, all different - - . . - - - aye 

Set 4—10 Assorted Geraniums, single, double and scented - - - 650c 

Set 5S— 8 Assorted Hyacinths, double, single and Roman - - - - - 50c 

Set 6— 8 Lovely Begonias, choicest kinds - - - - - . - 50c 

Set %—15 Choicest kinds of Narcissus - = - - - - - - 50c 

Set 8—25 Lilies of the Valley, exquisite - - - - - - - = 50¢ 

Set 9— 4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, or Joss Flowers - - © = = - 50c 

Set 10—60 Crocus, in four kinds - - - - - . - - - - 50c 

Set 11—25 Parrot Tulips, all kinds - - - - - - - - - 50¢ 

See 12-95 Double Tulips allllimdsem uaa a) ey mee la Se bog 

> Set 13—25 Single Tulips, ailkinds - - - - - - - - - - 50c 

> Set 14—12 Vines and Plants for vases and baskets. - - - . . - 50¢ 

ye Set 15— 4 Choice Decorative Palms, elegant - . - - - - - £0¢ 

mS Set 16— 6 Carnation Se ready to bloom - - - = - - - 50¢ 

» Set 17— 5 Begonia Rex, all different - - - - - - - - - 50¢ 
4 

> Any three Sets for $1.25; half of any one Set for 25c; any five 

» Sets for $2.00 
® By mail, postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
4 Order by number. Catalogue how ready—write for it today. 
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i Can You Afitord 


To Heat all Out of Doors? 


The Thompson Tubular Furnace 


The 
remaining 10 per cent goes to the chimney to maintain the draft required to safely 
earry off the products of combustion. 


Utilizes for heating the house 90 per cent of the heat produced by the fuel. 


WE MANUFACTURE: These furnaces give a larger volume of air, 
better circulation and more uniform tem- 


The Thompson Tubular for Coal, perature than any other. 


Our furnaces for natural gas and coal oil are 
the only ones in which these fuels can be 
effectively and economically used for house 
heating with hot air. 


Tne Thompson Tubular for Natural Gas, 


Ihe Thompson Tubular for Coal Oil. 


1902, the Springfield Fur- Mr. W. D. Johnston, President of the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 


pany,of Pittsburg 


In January, 
nace Company put two Thompson Tubular 
Furnaces in the Presbyterian church at 
Glenshaw, Penn., in place of two furnaces. 
The result is shown in the following letter 
from the Secretary ofthe Board of Trustees: 
(Glenshaw is near Pittsburg.) 


city, writes as follows 


} 


Pittsburg, Pa., U.S. A., | 
December 27, Igor. | 


JONES & LAUGHLINS, LIMITED 
AMERICAN IRON & STEEL WORKS. 


The Springfield Furnace Co., 

Springfteld, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

It gives me much pleasure to inform 
you that after two months’ trial of your 
Gas Furnace I am more than satisfied 
with it. During the extreme cold spell 
we were not compelled to run the furnace 


JOHN L. HAINES, 
Chief of Order Dept. 
Pittsburg, June 10, 1902. 
Springfield Furnace Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


As secretary of the Board of Trustees 
cf the Glenshaw Presbyterian Church the 
writer takes pleasure in saying that the 
two Thompson Tubular Furnaces installed 
in that church during the early winter 
have proved most satisfactory. Thetwo 
furnaces took the place of coal heaters and 
we not only have been satisfied with the 
amount of heat, but can say that our bills 
for gas for fuel did not equal the former 
expense for coal, 

After several months’ trial we are giad 
to report that the furnaces seem to be all 
right, both as heaters and as economical 
fuel consumers. Yours truly, 

JOEN L. HAINES 
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to its limit. In fact, we did not need 
more than two-thirds its capacity, and it 
kept the house just as comfortable as could 
be wished. Iam also pleased to say that 
in the amount of gas consumed I find this 
furnace to be economical, and I take great 
pleasure in recommending the furnace to 
any one wishing something that will 
prove eminently satisfactory. 

With kindest regards, believe me to be, 


Yours very truly, 


W. D. JOHNSTON, 
President American Lumber & Mfz. C 


For Circulars and further particulars address 


SPRINGFIELD FURNACE Co., 


SPRINGFIEL 


( See TSE RRS 


» OHIO 


, Pa.,and Vice-President 
of one of the large Trust Companies of that 
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‘The Golden Rod Mining Go. 
omiios}] © HUNDER | to minions 
ColdOe | MIQUNT ALIN | Gold Ore 


IDAHO 


AMERICA’S TRANSVAAL 


THE GOLDEN ROD MINING CO. owns outright and absolutely free of debt what are 
considered to be two of the richest gold claims ever staked. They are in close proximity to 
the world-famous ‘‘Dewey Group’’ (estimated as having $10,000,000 of gold orein sight). Offi- 
cial reportsindicate this district as being the richest gold territory in the United Statesif not 
the whole world. The Golden Rod ore is free milling and is growing richer with depth. 
Assays from the bottom ofthe shaft now run over $70.00 per ton in gold. 

The capital stock is 1,500,000 shares, par value $1.00 each, full paid and non-assessable. 80 per 
cent or 1,200,000 shares have been placed in the treasury. Unlike many companies who sell 
stock to buy and pay for their properties, The Golden Rod (having no debts) sells its trea- 
sury stock only for active development work. For this purpose, therefore, a limited 
amount of fully paid and non-assessable Treasury Stock is now offered at 


S CENTS PER SHARE 


PAR VALUE $1.00. 


This is no wild-cat scheme, but an honest, bona-fide business proposition. Work is being pushed rapidly, 
the stock is selling fast, and will soon advance in price—come in on the ground floor. All stock holders 
have equal rights—there are no salaried officers, no debts, no preferred stock, no bonds, and 
no liabilities. 

E Order now. Price will soon advance to 10 cents. 

A SMALL INVESTMENT TO-DAY MAY MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT. 

Write at once for Golden Rod Prospectus No. 414. Map and Engineer’s Reports. Booklet, ‘‘How to 
Judge Mining Stocks,” free upon request. 


UNION SECURITY CO., ais can'biag.. chicago, 1 
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A Gift to AGI NTS. Our Line 


IMPROVED IDEAL MIXING SPOON. patented articles in 


Silver Ware, 
Enameled Ware, 
Cutlery and Tinware, 
Perfection Cake Tins. 
Clean Cut Cake Tins, 
New Bake Pans, 
Biscuit Cutters, 
Vegetable Slicers, 
eg le ae Flour Bins, 
<I Roasting Pans, 

Food Choppers, 


[Pat. applied for.] Steam Cookers, 


For Mixing Cake or Bread. Creaming Potatoes, Removing Eggs or Vegetables from Boiling Water E 99 Separators, 
Crushing Fruits, etc. Saves ONE-HALF time and labor. Will not pendaoe break. Handle came get Slaw Cutters, 
loose. We willsendSAMPLE FREE on receipt of 8 cents to pay for postage and catalogue. We Wire Goods, 
want liveagents, OUTFIT FREE. BIG PROFITS. and hundreds of other 


NATIONAL NOVELTY WORKS, Dept. B. || Bisacnaes 2 
60 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILLS. , 


YEE 


SSS 


420 ) u i it orn Ss nD. Eu CUT RATES on all varieties EGGS and POULTRY. 


All varieties Fancy Pigeons and Bel- 


77, Taany new juaint,queer and curious; includes 
=| lesson on Battenburg lace making and colored 
embroidery, with all stitches illustrated; also 
100 crazy stitches, regular price 25c; to 
Yintroduce will mail all the above for 10c. 


a G 
YWDodu LADIES’ ART CO., Box 191,, St.Louis,Mo- 


Sufferers learn how to 
cure it permanently f 
“vith a simple, harm- & 
less, sure remedy by ad- 

| 6 a er 


dressing, with stamp, § 
GLOBE CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis Mo 


Fs gium Hares. Send for Rates and for 60-Page Book, 
y which one andall, each and everybody Bargains 


areincluded. Alilforl10cents. 
Address J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 


TURQUOISE SCARF OR BELT 
PIN FREE 


To anyone sending in their name and ad- 
dress this month. We will send either 
of these beautiful pins together with our 
illustrated catalogue of Gold and Silver 
Jewelry. 


TURNER JEWELRY CO., Providence, R. 1. 
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Catarrh, 
Foul Breath. 


If You Continually K’hawk and Spit and 
There Is a Constant Dripping From the 
Nose Into the Throat, If You Have 
Foul, Sickening Breath, That 
Is Catarrh, 


Large Trial Package Free.—Quickly Cures. 


Any person having catarrh always has a bad 
breath. The sense of smell and taste are nearly 


Whahageatarrh doce not realise hee ketene | Mrs. Anderson, a prominent 
their disease is. They continue their K’hawking- society woman of Jacksonville, 

= Fla., daughter of Recorder of 
Deeds, West, says: 


There are but few wives and 
mothers who have not at times en- 
dured agonies and such pain as only 
svomen know of. I wish such women 
knew the value of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. It 
is a remarkable medicine, different in 
action from any other J ever knew and 
thoroughly reliable. 

‘‘] have seen cases where women 
doctored for years without permanent 


S UW 


Hii 


lil benefit who were cured in less than 


} \ ie ne = va ‘ 
oe N A\\ 44 My Nish “SW three months after taking your Vege- 
HEA table Compound, while others who 
FRANK M. JONES, Sweet Home, Ark. were chronic and incurable came out 


Cured of Catarrh after years of suffering. cured, happy, ard in perfect health - 
K’hawking and spitting and spitting about pro- after a thorough treatment with this 


ean ey anit phey are shunned by everyone, medicine. I have never used it myself 
and the sig oO em is enoug Oo make a we ° emege é 

person sick. This is notan exaggerated picture. without gaining great benefit. A 
James eee) a Genpntey eee ane ewelNe few doses restores my strength and 
years ago I contracted what seemed to be a cold in ° . 
the head. It soon proved to be a horrible form of | appetite, and tones up the entire 


Palors and all sorte of remedies, and onecelebratea | 8YStem. Your medicine has been tried 

1alers ; ele t 

specialist treated me over a year without any and found true, hence I fully endorse 

relief I gave up in despair. ioe cropping of | it == Mrs. oR. Aq ANprRoGNpEc com asi 

mucus into my roat anc e coughing an Z Z 

hawking in Haye Gnome. with awful pain inmy | 1ngton St., Jacksonville, Fla. = $5000 

ears, grew coustantly worse and my breath was forfeit if original of above testimonial proving genu- 

something awful. 1 dare say I used 50 catarrh | jngness cannot be produced. 

remedies before I ped Gaus Cored cares 

Treatment. Ina wee cou reathe easily an 5 7 

naturally and I felt better than for years. To-day The experience and testimony 

Lam entirely Coeds ue loathe ome eane and 1| of someof the most noted beter 

owe my good health to Mr. Gauss an is wonder- 5 

ful combined treatment.” : of America 50 to prove, meyon 
It gives wonderful Rees especialy aa phone @ question, that Lydia KE. Pin - 

chronic eases where e mucus drops down the $ sil. 

throat and lungs, sickening the stomach, and ham’s Vegetable Compound wi 

leads to many Piscades, lacludi se Cons maple eorrect ali such trouble at once 
Catarrh is a deep-seated disease, and local appli- x 

cations, inhalations, sprays, ointments or salves by removing the cause, and re=- 

willdono good. Atrial package that will convince storing the organs toa healthy 

you, free. Send name and address at once toC. EH. and normal condition. 


Gauss, 556 Main St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Southern Railway Consumption 


Best line from 


St. Louis and Louisville 


—To— 
Asheville, 
Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, 
~ Charleston, 
Jacksonville, 
—And— 
All points in the Southeast and Florida. 
Apply to 
G. B. ALLEN, 


Assistant Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE COMBINATION OIL, CURE FOR CANCER 


Has the endorsement of the highest medical authority 
inthe world. It would seem strange indeed if persons 
afflicted with cancers and tumors, after knowing the 
facts, would resort to the dreaded knife and burning 
plaster, which have hitherto been attended with such 
fatal results. The fact that in the last eight yeirs over 
one hundred doctors have put themselves under this 
mild treatmentshows their confidence in the new meth- 
od of treating those horrible diseases. Persons afflicted 
will do well to send for free book giving particularsand 
prices of Oils. Address 


DR. D. M. BYE CO., Drawer 505, Indianapolis Ind. 


If You Draw 


Cut this Out 


If you havea likingor a natural talent for 
drawing, cutthis out, mail it w ith yourad- 
aress and 1eceive our Free Sample Lesson Cir- 
cular with terms and twenty portraits of well- 
known newspaper artists and illustrators. 


Sey YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, ‘ 


= 


= 
SSS 


Studio, 85 World Rid«., New York City. 


; 
| 


Ping Pong Free 
Send us your name and address; we will send you ten pieces 
| of regular fifty cent sheet music. Sell the music at 10 cents 
per copy, return us the dollar realized, and we will send you 
a complete set of Ping Pong, worth $1.50, Free. Many other 
_premiums; no money required. 


UNIVERSAL MUSIC LIBRARY, Dept. M, 
| 1178 Broadway, = - New York City. 


STOP WORKING 


| For others. Learn a profession in TEN DAYS and _ be 
independent for life. S. A. WELTMER, Nevada, Mo. 


for Newspaper Clippings 
PAY CA S H Names and Addresses. 


. j Write, enclosing stamp, 
for particulars. The E. M. SMITH CO., 114 E. 23d St., N. Y. 


MEXICAN DRAWN WORK for sale; agents wanted, send 
stamp sor price list. ° Box 411, Brownsville, Tex. 
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Can be Gured. 


Marvelous Discovery by the Famous Dr. 
Yonkerman, of Kalamazoo, Mich.—State. 
Officials and Great Medical Men Pro- 
nounce it the Only Cure for Con- 
sumption and all Throat and 
Lung Troubles. 


Consumptives Given up to Die and Sent 
Back from California Hopeless and 
Helpless are Now Alive and Well 
Through this Wonderful Cure 
for Consumption. 


A Free Package Containing Sufficient to Convince the 
Most Skeptical Sent to All Who Write. 
Consumption can at last be cured. Marvelous as it 
may seem after the many failures, a sure, positive and 
certain cure for the deadly consumption has at last been 
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( 
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DR. D, P. YONKERMAN, The Discoverer of Tuberculozyne 
the Only Cure for Consumption. 


discovered by Dr. Derk P. Yonkerman, a great Michigan 
doctor who has made a life study of this fatal disease. 
His wonderful remedy has been fully tested and rigidly 
proven a sure cure by state officials, and noted medical 
men all over the world testify to its power to kill the 
dread germ that causes consumption. The doctor 
makes no secret of the ingredients of this wonderful 
cure, believing that the people are entitled to 'sich.a 
production of science, and he is sending free treatments 
all over the world bringing joy of knowledge of certain 
rescue from this awful, fatal disease. Such eminent 
scientists as Koch, Luton, Pasteur and all the great 
medical and germ specialists and chemists have already 
repeatedly declared that the consumptive germ can not 
live a minutein the presence of the ingredients of this 
wonderful remedy that has already revolutionized the 
treatment of consumption and has taken it from the 
catalogue of deadly futal diseases and placed it in the 
curable list. Free trial packages and letters from grate- 
ful people—former consumptives rescued from the very 
jaws of death are sent free to all who write to Dr. Derk 
P. Yonkerman, 855 Shakespeare Building, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Dr. Yonkerman wants every consumptive suf- 
ferer on the face of the earth to have this marvelous and 
only genuine cure for consumption. Write to-day. ‘It 
is a sure cure and the free trial package sent you will do 
you more good than all the medicines, cod-liver oijs, 
stimulants or changes of climate and it will convince 
you that at last there has been discovered the true cure 
for consumption. Don’t delay—there is not an hour to 
lose when you have consumption, throat or lung trouble. 
Send to-day for Free package. 


. 
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Plant Roses Now! 


The Fall Start Helps Them. 
ag Five Choice Kinds Given Away. 


Our Latest and Best Premium Offer 


ne 


You may have The Floral World one year and Five Choice Rose. 
Plants, assorted colors, for omly 25 cemts. This is the regular subscription 
price of the journal, so you are getting the Roses FREE. 


We wish to largely increase the subscription list of The Floral 
World, and we wish to have our friends try Fall planting of Roses. _ 
planting. 

« 


Many persons have found Fall plants? much better than Spring 
We recommend Fall planting in all sections where the cold of the 
winter is not too severe. Ifyou havenever planted in the Fall, how- 


ever, better make a trialon a small scale. Our splendid offer enables 
you to do so at practically no cost. Remember, subscribe for 


THE FLORAL WORLD °°; 25 cts. 


and we will give you 


FIVE ROSE PLANTS FREE. 

The Roses will be of assorted kinds and colors, especially selected 
to suit your locality. As far as possible we will send one white, one 
red, one yellow, one pink and oneintermediate color. Five Choice Rose 
Plants and The Floral World a year for only 25 cents, Order at once. 


Address 


THE FLORAL WORLD, Springfield, Ohio. 


: 


&4 599 A Quarterly Publication Devoted } 
Cl V 0 to Home and Public Improve. 
ment in City and Country. 


Beginning with October, ‘“‘Civic Progress’? will appear quarterly as a chronicle of 
American civic betterment effort. Supplementing the monthly magazines by filling a dis- 
tinctive field of its own, ‘‘Civic Progress’’ will present the less ephemeral literature of the 
movement in attractive and inexpensive form. The quarterly will thus constitute a record 
of significant developments of unusual value in the propaganda of the movement for a ‘‘More 
Beautiful America.”’ 


SON ONES 


The October issue contains a full report of the annual convention of the American 
League for Civic Improvement, giving in full the papers and addresses which made that 
event so notable in the history of the betterment movement. This number alone is well 
worth the price of a year’s subscription—so cents. Single copies, 15 cents. 


The second number will portray some noteworthy events of recent occurrence which 
indicate the trend of popular and professional interest in the ‘‘model city’? and the ‘‘model 
farm.”? This number will have added value in view of the proposal of the American League 
) for Civic Improvement that concrete illustrations of modern city building and rural better- 
ment be shown as leading features of the St. Louis Exposition. 


Subsequent issues will cover the significant phases of influential gatherings, important 
_ events and progressive thought. Arts and Crafts, Rural Problems, and other questions 
common to all communities will receive authoritative and helpful treatment. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO-DAY. 
PER YEAR, 50 CTS. 15 CTS. PER COPY. 


| Adress: eee. PROGRESS, >pringfield, Ohio. ; 


— 
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onday’s Washing FREE 


0 DAYS TRIAL 
NO LONGER A DRUDGERY. Satie 

The ‘1900’ Automatic Ball-Bearing Family Washer is the 
Greatest Time, Labor and Expense Saver ever invented. 


No More Rubbing, Stooping, Boiling or Wearing Out of Clothes. 
Practical Washer Made. 


Only 


SENT 
ABSOLUTELY 


EF Re Be 


without advance payment or 
deposit of any kind, freight paid, 
on 30 days’ trial. May be re- 
turned free of expense if not 
satisfactory. 


aes 


Inside view of Tub and 


bottom of Agitator or 
Washboard. 


The ‘‘1go0o’’ Washer will wash collars 
and cuffs, laces, cambrics, and the most 
delicate materialsyerfectly clean and pos- 
itively without tearing them or wearing 
outasinglethread. It will wash blank- 
ets, bed spreads and the heaviest clothes 
just as easily and thoroughly. 


THE “1900” BALL-BEARING AUTOMATIC WASHING MACHINE 


is the simplest, easiest running machine for washing clothes everinvented. It is constructed on 
scientific principles. It revolves on ball-bearings which render the rotary movement as easy as 
the wheels of a high-grade bicycle. The ‘1900’ Washer will wash any garment without boiling, 
scrubbing, and without wear and tear. Thereis absolutely no need of using any chemicals. Soap 
and water are the only necessary things to do perfect work. The washing is done while the operator 
sits by the side of the tub revolving it by the handle. There is no further need for stooping, rubbing 
by hand or boiling of clothes. The ‘1900’ Washer will wash large quantities of clothes (no matter 
how much they are soiled)infrom6to10minutes. It is not a cumbrous affair, for, unlike so 
many so-called washing machines, it has no complicated machinery, no wheels, paddles, rockers, 
eranks,etc. In fact,itissosimple that a child can operateit. Other machines move the clothes 
through the water, but this machine forces the water through the clothes, and rubs them at the same 
time. The principle upon which the machine operates is entirely opposite to that of any other. 


As it appears looking 
under the bottom of Tub. 


ABSOLUTE PROOF FROM USERS OF THE “1900” WASHER 


$1,000.00 Will Be Paid to Any One Who Can Prove That Any of the 
Following Letters Are Not Genuine: 


EAST PLYMOUTH, Ohio, Feb. 2, 1902. 
P.O., Ashtabula, Ohio. 

We have been using the ‘1900’ Washer since 
May 15, 1900. Have done over 1,200 washings 
and Il thinkitisgood for as many more. We 
do family workfrom Ashtabula. Wehave used 
8 different machines, and the ‘*1900” beats them all 
for good and fast work and durability. 

GHO. N. BURNET. 


HART, Mich., August 25, 1902. 
Please find enclosed money order to pay for 
my washer in full. We are all well pleased with 
the washer. A great many people have looked 
atit. My mother, 83 yearsold,and I, who am a 
cripple in a wheeled chair, have done our wash- 
ing init for the last three weeks. ‘ 
MRS. ALICE ROUSE. 


REMEMBER—You take absolutely no 
risk, incur no expense or obligation 
whatever. The washer is sent by us on 
30 days’ trial, freight prepaid going and 
coming, and positively without any ad- 
vance or deposit ofany kind. 


ProrIA, IIl., Sept. 2, 1902. 

J have given the **Washer” a good trial, both 
with my washing and bedding. It is the best ma- 
chine I have ever used for blankets; in fact I 
thinkitis the best all around washer I ever 
heard of. I would not do without mine. 

MRS. LILLIAN SELLERS. 


W ASHINGTON, D.C., Sept. 8, 1902. 
You will find enclosed payment for the ‘1900’? 
Washer. Itfully comes up to our expectations 
and is allthat you haveclaimed forit We will 
take great pleasure in recommendingit to all 
who wish to avail themselves of one of the 
greatest labor-saving devices of modern times for 


domestic pur poses. 
WM. F. SALTER. 


For catalogue and full particulars of this liberal 
and absolutely genuine offer, address 


““1900’’ WASHER CO. 


15D. STATE ST., BINGHAMTON, N. = 
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Sable Marten 
Neck Scarf, 


ith 
Free .i5 cee 


Assortment. 


= 
with a 
F ree @10 Assortment. 


a = 


= Free 
with a 10 Assortment. 


as 


$10 Premium 


\,e offer you one cf the largest and finest assortments 
of Laundry and Tcilet Soaps, Wushing Powder, Per- 
fumes ‘Loilet Preparations and Flavoring Extracts that 
has ever been produced, and you gct them direct from 
the factory at wholesale prices. 


WE ASK NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


You ea. ' remit after 80 days ifsatisfied. Other- 
wise, notify us goods are subject to our order. 


Crofts & Reed are the only manufacturers of soap in the West 


CROFTS @ REED’S 


Laundry and Toilet 


SOAPS 


$2000 Worth for $4990 


or} $10 Assortment of Soap, Perfumes, etc., and any 
you may select. 


or $10 Assortment without Premium for $5. 


ge.ing direct to the consumer. 


Their Motto is: “Best Goods at Lowest Possible Prices.” 


Special Premium Offer. 


Bake your own-selection from list below to equal amount of 
premium you wish end we will ship soap, etc., and premium on 


30 Days’ Trial in Your Own Home 


If you. send cash with premium order amounting to #10 and_ 
upwards we send you fi‘ty cer‘3s worth of goocs, of your own 
selection, extra. 1 our money refunded if not found satisiactory 


Here’s a $1) assortment you can chagge to suit your wishes if desired 
A4boxes Medicinal Toifet Soap $1,CC|1 bottle 14 oz. Violet Perfume 95 


3 boxes Carbolic Soap at £v6. 
2 6 Wiid Rose “ at 256. 
4  FragrantBouquet Soap 
1 box aueen of Violets Soap 
1 % Qlive Castile Svap..... 
2 boxes Pine Tar Soap at 256 
LTroliShaving Soap.......... 
10 cakes Cotton Soup at 7c... 
38 Family Laundry Soap 
7 pkes. Pearl Washing Powder 
1 bot. 3g0z. Crabapple Perfume 


All of our own manufacture and guaranteed Strictly Pure 
SSS aT ES 


Used by millions of people and have a world-wide reputation Solid 
for fine quality. If for ary reason you do not care for go Oak 
much soap, we suggest the idea of getting two or three of your % 
neithbors to clubin with you for enough to make up the necese- 
sary amount and you keepthe premium foryourtrouble. They 


Zo|L 
50/1 


1,C0/1 jar Medicinal delly....... 
o£5|1 ** Rose Shampoo........ 225 
«25/1 box Taleum Powder...... 15 


»o0jL 
oo0|L 


One profit; maker to user. 


BOTIUT ZLX9E 


ss 4602: Carnation * : 
S¢ 4402. White Rose 4 25 
oz 


bott e 2 oz. Lemon Fxtraet 
66 2o0z.StendardVanilla , 


380 
Total........ -- 10 co 


Free 910 A 


ith s 
ssortment. 


"EIS S801 epRy! JOpIE], 


“sary Bus kws DAL L 


ii 


040 ; 
1,£0/Retsil Value of Premium... 10.00 Free 810 Ree 


will gladly do this to help you. 


in the Union. 


. §iue editor of this Magazine; First National] 
REFERENCES: {hanks Chicago, or any of our customers. 
Read testimonials in catalogue and write to some of them, 

WRITE ABOUT OUR CLUB ORDER PLAN. 


, CROFTS & REED, 883 Austin Ave., CHICAGO, 


=! 


a 


= 


and Premiums are the Best | ILLUSTRATED CA 
Testimonials fromevery State 


Fr ee $10 Assortment, 


ERS oN 
85, Tea Set—56 pieces, Sa 


——+ 


‘FREE—with an $8 


“0 Total Value Premium&Gonods 29.00 


We give you hoth for 10,00 


@ FREE 
© Write for it to-day even ifyou donot 
Wish todo business with usjust now. 


a 


Assortment. 3 Fr ee 810 Ne 


Ladies’ Desk. 
ith a 


sortment. 


If you don’t see what you want on this page, write for illustrated catalogue of nearly 200 articles we give as premiums. 
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Floral Publishing Company =- Springfield, Ohio 
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9175.00 YEARLY  rresc stm 


| 0) (0) invested now in stock of the Ethel Consolidated Mines 15 () 
9 e will yield investors annual dividends of at least e 

Can you afford to overlook such an opportunity? The most rigid investigation 
courted. Send at once for Illustrated Prospectus, Experts’ Reports, Maps, etc. 


A MINE NOW EARNING DIVIDENDS 


Invest your money in a mine already equipped with mill and machinery for 
profitably producing ore. A mine having ore in unlimited quantities, easily 
and cheaply mined and treated and yielding good net profits for stockholders 
today. Sucha mine isthe Ethel Consolidated Mines. Its millis concentrating 80 tons 
of ore per day at a splendid profit, It has 75,000 tons of ore already blocked 
out and the new tunnel well under way will give over 600,000 tons additional. 
Net profits on concentrates is $7.00 per ton on crude ore. Three expert min- 
ing engineers who examined the property recently say that there is ore enough 
to supply a mill several times as large for several generations. In their opinion 
the Ethel Consolidated Mines will make one of the largest mines in the world. 


be T °14. To provide funds for increasing capacity of concentrator 
500 Ton Mil 


to 500 tons per day, complete new tunnel, etc , the com- 

pany offers a small block of Treasury stock at 4o cents 
per share. par value $1.00. “Vhe next allotment will be sold at 50 cents. Fol- 
lowing that the price will be ruised to 60 cents, 70 cents, 85 cents, $1.00, $1.50 
and $2.00 per share. Those purchasing now will share in the increased value 
of stock, as well as receive large and increasing dividends. 


The officers and trustees of the company are heavy investors in its stock. 
Their high standing in the business world is a guarantee that the affairs of the 
Ethel Consolidated Mines will be conservatively and honestly managed. 


Officers Trustees 

P ery eee GEO. A. POUNDER. Index, Wash. 
GEO. A. POUNDER, aes aU 

Prest. and Genl. Manager ee ene necy 
wo CTS S  Wice Prost E. T. KURTZ, New Castle. Pa. 
Files ts hat: oe Attorney at Law and Capitalist 
Sey Cee eure aud GEO. GREER. New Castlé, Pa. 
B. U. YOUNG, - Treasurer Genl. Mngr. American Tin 
S. Mac Youne, - Asst. Treas. Plate Wks.. New Castle. Pa. 


Manufacturer and Capitalist 
CHAS. GREER, New Castile, Pa. 
Asst. Mngr. American Tin 
Plate Wks., New Castle, Pa. 

B. U. YounG, New Castle, Pa. 
Wholesale Merchant 

J.B. MACDUGALL.Seattie, Wash. 
Wholesale Merchant 

JAMES A. KERR, Seattle, Wash. 


Member of Kerr, McCord. Lead- 
ing Law Firm, Seattle Wash. 


Consulting Engineer, 
R. H. STRETCH, E. M. 


Registrar of Stock, Union 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Depositories 


Union TRUST Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WASHINGTON NAT’L BANK, 
Seattle, Wash. 


La 66 tdatad Migeae? is a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
The Ethel Cousolidated Mines Wastineton Properties consist of 40 mining claims compris- 
ing about 800 acres. Claims are contiguous and extend for over 4 miles on Mother Lode veins, 
with width of 1200 feet. The new tunnel will extend entire length of properties, over 21,000 feet. 
As 2500 feet on the vein will give 700,000 tons of ore, fully 8 times as much may be expected in 
in the 21,000 feet. 


i tiza 66 ”» The experts say that the ore bodies present here are almost 
Formation Like Anaconda identical with those in the great “Anaconda” mine which has 
paid its stockholders $22,850,000.00 in dividends to November 1, 1902. 


Capital Stock of the Ethel Consolidated Mines is 07) eee oe ein 300/000 ‘cominon 


cumulative 
stock, each with par value of $1.00. Stock fully paid and non-assessable. Thecompany has no 
bonds or debts of any kind. The 500,000 shares of Treasury stock in cumulative preferred. This 
stock will pay investors not less than 1744% on the money invested, with practical certainty of 
30% or more. Send at once for Illustrated Prospectus, Experts’ Reports, and Maps. Address: 


GEORGE B. McMANAMON, 1411-H Williamson Building, CLEVELAND, Oli10 
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‘HOME AND FLOWERS FOR 1903 


An @utline of Plans for the New Year 


The program of enlargement and expansion set forth in recent issues of HOME 
AND FLOWERS will be conscientiously carried out during 1903. New features 
are being provided for constantly, and every effort will be made to give our readers 
THE BEST HOME MAGAZINE IN AMERICA. 


A 
: 
: 
: 


ss WINNING HER WAY,” by Eben E. Rexford 
A serial story to begin in January of home and child life in the country. Written in Mr. 
Rexford’s best vein, full of tenderness and appéai to the love of home and childhood which lies 
so deep down in all of us, this story will run th: 3ugh four or five numbers of the magazine. 


«©THE ART OF HOME-KEEPING,”’? by Caroline L. Hunt 

Helpful suggestions to women in the matter of refining the drudgery of keeping house 
into the noble art of presiding over a home. The general testimony of women themselves, 
and students of both sexes who are working for progress in the home as well as in civic life, is 
to the effect that the life beautiful would be possible to many women who now know it not, if 
the physical drudgery of house-keeping could be done away with, to a great extent. Miss 
Hunt’s article will give us a bit of inspiration, and her advice is reinforced by the inspiring 
words of Miss Lilian Whiting in her series on The Life Beautiful, and the practical experiences 
of the many women readers of the magazine who have written letters on the life beautiful for 
the woman in the country. 


ss THE FLORA OF WINTER,’’ by Fred Myers Colby 
Some of the beauties of the season of snow in the way of vegetation, which most of us 
have no doubt failed to notice. 


‘«¢ LOOKING AT PICTURES,’’ by Mabel S. Emery 
How to observe illustrations and paintings to get the most-benefit from them. Miss 
Emery analyzes some of the great paintings and tells us why they are great. 


«¢ SCHOOL GARDENS,”’ by Louise Klein Miller 
A graphic, up-to-date account of what is being done all over the world by children, in 
the way of practical gardening. The article shows the educative influence of this work, and 
its splendid effect upon the characters and health of the children. 


‘©THE FAIRY LAND OF HOME,”’ by Mrs. Danske Dandridge 
The first of a series of papers written in Mrs. Dandridge’s bright, chatty way, pointing 
out how home may be made a veritable fairy land, if the good fairies, LOVE, GOOD HUMOR, 
CONTENTMENT, FORBEARANCE and HAPPINESS, are received not as occasional guests, but 
as regular dwellers. 
‘«sGARDEN CITIES OF ENGLAND,’ by Ralph Neville 
An interesting story of an old world’s attempt to get back to nature. 


‘ss THE TOWN’S OPPORTUNITY ’’, by Charles Mulford Robinson. 
In this last number of his series, Mr. Robinson pictures the moral benefits to the 
residents of a town, received from their patriotic efforts at ‘‘improvement’’. All these 
articles will be well illustrated. 


‘61S THE LIFE BEAUTIFUL PRACTICAL ?”’ 

The editorial talk for January will summarize and comment upon the letters received in 
answer to the prize offer made some months ago on, ‘‘ How Can the Woman in the Country 
Attain the Life Beautiful?’’ The practical experiences of the writers of these letters entitle 
them to the most serious and earnest consideration. They also are virtually a unit in con- 
tending that the condition of woman’s life in the country can be best elevated and refined by 
systems and devices which will save her from ‘“‘ slavery to physical needs”’, and give her 
leisure to develop her intellectual and esthetic sensibilities. 


OUR REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
In addition to the above articles there will be the regular departments: ‘*‘ Among the 
Flowers with Eben E. Rexford’”’, ‘* The Well Ordered Household’’, conducted by Miss 
* Martha Van Rensselaer’’, “‘Sunshine Every Day in the Year’’, ‘‘ The Mystic Garden ’’, 
** Book Notes ”’, ‘‘ Survey of Current Betterment’’, and numerous short sketches, poems, etc. 
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FEATURES OF 


[) em: 19038 Mr. Rexford’s department will maintain its high standard anda number of new 


features for it are in contemplation. Some of the ideas which have proved especially 

valuable and interesting will be emphasized and strengthened. Mrs. Drennan and Mr. 

Egan will continue to supply articles to supplement Mr. Rexford’s department. It will 
hereafter be even more fully illustrated than formerly. Before long the Editor hopes to visit Mr. 
Rexford at his home and present a familiar word picture of our genial floral authority under his 
own vine and fig tree. 


“THE WELL ORDERED HOUSEHOLD” 


The new department which was begun in our November number will be continued throughout 
next year. Miss Van Rensselaer will give the readers of HOME AND FLOWERS the benefit of her 
varied and eminently practical experience in dealing with the actual problems which confront 
the women of America. She will conduct this household department for HomE AND FLOWERS 
exclusively, and will answer any questions the readers of the magazine may care toask. Miss 
Van Rensselaer is the editor of the Cornell University Housewives’ Reading Course, and Chair- 
man of the Domestie Science Department of the Western New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. HomME AND FLOWERS will be the medium through which the Cornell Housewives’ Reading 
Course is presented to the women of the United States, outside of the State of New York. Such 
subjects as Home Sanitation, The Best Way to Do Houseworck, Gardening, Food for the 
Farmer’s Family, How to Furnish the Table, Physical Education Applied to Housework, 
and other practical subjects will be considered, not from the standpoint of the outside theorist, but 
from the pointof view, and out of the depths of the oftimes bitter experience of thousands of 
hard working women, who are facing conditions, not theories. 


In connection with The Well Ordered Household, acompetent writer, Miss Rosa E. Payne, 
will contribute a series of short, suggestive papers on different phases of the dress problem, show- 
ing how even clothes may be made holpful in living the life beautiful. Such titles as Simplicity 
in Dress, The Exquisiteness of Neatness, A Study of Figure, Taste in Color, The Relation 
of Clothing to Living, will indicate the scope and general character of these articles. Arrange- 
ments are being made also to supply, regularly, a suggestive menu for each dayin the month, 
outlining simple, but healthful meals artistically prepared. 


“THE WORLD BEAU TIFUL,” or 
“SURVEY OF CURRENT BETTERMENT EFFORT” 


Will be continued and enlarged. In this department each month the editor will record the 
more important events in the line of civic betterment and esthetic development, both in this 
country and abroad. Representative happenings of the day which make for amore beautiful 
American life, and those events abroad whith have a bearing on American affairs will be recorded 
with interpretative comment. The editor will aim to make this department of HOME AND FLOWw- 
ERS a monthly newspaper of a new and inspiring kind. Like the old sun dial, we will only mark 
the hours that shine. There will be plenty to mark the storms. : 


“PEOPLE WHO HAVE MADE 
THE WORLD MORE BEAUTIFUL” 


A series of articles on people who, py voice and pen, have contributed to the beautifying of sur- 
roundings. begins this month with the story of Luther Burbank. John Ruskin, William 
Merris, Crane and Burne-Jomes and other Hnglish artists and art workers, and other 
“preachers” of a better time, will be considered, besides some of the men of today and our own 
country who have contributed to the intellectual elevation and artistic development of the peo- 
ple—such men as J. H. Stout, prominent in pushing the traveling library idea, our own Mr. 
Rexford and James Vick. 


“FLOWERS LOVED BY GREAT MEN” 


This month we publish the first of this series. It is entitled, Dickens and the Geranium. 
Other papers will be on Beaconsfield and the Primrose, Emperor William and the Corn- 
flower, Napoleon III and the Violet, McKinley and the Carnation. ; 


“LIVES OF FRAGRANT MEMORY” 


Two series of four or five papers each will make up this feature,one by Miss Myrtle Bennett on 
“Artists? Personalities and What They Teach Us,’ and the other on writers and public men 
whose teachings make for the life beautiful. This latter series will be by Mrs. Danske Dandridge, 
and willinclude pen pictures of such sunny lives as those of Sidney Smith Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Raiph Waldo Emerson, Thoreau and others. 
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COMING NUMBERS 


“LANDSCAPE GARDENING” 


By A. W. Cowell. Mr. Cowell, whose practical training at Cornell University has eminently 
fitted him for the work of landscape gardening, will outline the fundamentals of the art, and sug- 
gest how it may be practised upon small gardens with small means. 


“INTERVIEWS WITH FAMOUS PEOPLE 
ON THE ESTHETIC NEEDS OF THE TIMES” 


The two interviews already published on city betterment (that with the Lord Mayor of London 
and with Mayor Low of New York) will be supplemented by other interviews secured by Harry 
Steele Morrison. 

Each month HoME AND FLOWERS will contain a leading feature giving an account of some 
especially notable achievement in civic betterment—reports of conventions, plans for city im- 
provement, and descriptions of public betterment features all over the country. 


“FAMOUS WOMEN OF BEAUTIFUL LIVES” 


Per pictures of anumber of famous women of history, such as Margaret Fuller, Lucretia Mott, 
Florence Nightingale, Grace Darling, Clara Barton and others, who have been examples to 
the world of beautiful, unselfish lives, will be presented. 


“HOME FROM A DECORATIVE STANDPOINT” 


By A. Blair Ridington. A series of four articles in which Mr. Ridington points out the influence 
exerted upon individuals, particularly children, by the decorations of the rooms in which they 
live. 


“VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT IN EUROPE” 


A series of three or four papers by Dr. J. A. Steiner. Dr. Steiner is now abroad collecting material 
for this series. 


“FLOWERS IN HISTORY” 


A series of articles—really stories—of dramatic incidents in history wherein trees and flowers 
have been the central facts. From the time of the Wars of the Roses in England to the day of the 
Charter Oak in Connecticut, flowers and trees have figured in many great events in human life 
and development. “This series will be dramatically told and handsomely illustrated. The first 
article will be entitled, ‘“‘“The Tribute of Roses,’ and will be the story of the thirteenth century 
in France. The story of the Primrose League and of How The Hague Got Its Name will be 
among the other articles in this series. 


“HOW THE ORIENT CAN TEACH US BEAUTY” 


The beautiful home life and love of nature of the Oriental people will be shown in a series of 
articles. The first one, on the **Home Life of the Japanese Women,” from the pen of Onoto 
Watanna,the famous young Japanese authoress, appeared in November. Others will be con- 
tributed by W. E. Johnson, well known to the readers of HOME AND FLOWERS, whose first-hand 
impressions of Japanese and Chinese homes will be illustrated by new and beautiful photo- 


graphs. 


“HOUSE BUILDING FROM A NEW STANDPOINT” 


A well qualified architect will furnish articles Siving plans for model cottages built with special 
reference in their construction to the larsest possible growth of flowers, and to the best advan- 
tage. The series aims to show thot tho conditions of heat, space, arrangement and sunlight 
which are necessary or desirable to good results with flowers, are also desirable and necessary 
for comfort and the fullest development of home life. 


HoME AND FLOWERS is making a specialty of good short stories, in which flowers play an 
important part. A number of these will appear during the year. Among the special single ar- 
ticles for which arrangements are being made are, Village Improvement in the South, by Mrs. 
Eugene B. Heard; The Bluff City Story, by Mayor James Glover; The Evangel of Pictures, by 
Caroline Leech; The Making of Arts and Crafts, by B. B. Thresher; Settlement Work in the 
Kentucky Mountains, by Catherine Pettit; The Beautiful Life of the Old South and What 
It May Teach Us, by Cephas Shelburne. 
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-His Book” 


“Mr. Bunny—His Book,” is one of the finest books for 
children ever printed —just such a book as the little 
men and women delight to study and ponder over for 
hours at a time. It is from cover to cover, and on 
both covers—inside and out—of fascinating 


STORIES TOLD IN RHYME and PICTURE. 


Pictures, such as you have never seen before in bright, 
attractive colors that are so pleasing to the little folks. 


The price of the regular cloth-bound edition of.‘‘Mr. Bunny—His Book,” is $1.25. The 
book we send you is exactly like the $1.25 edition, except that it is bound in heavy 
leatherette to make it more easily mailed. It is printed from the same plates, in the 
same bright colors, and on the same heavy paper. It is only by having a large special 
edition printed that we can offer it at such a low price. 


Ewery Page is Illustrated, Not One Old Picture, 
Every Picture is Funny, Not One Old Rhyme, 
Every Verse is Catchy, Not One Dull Page, 
Every Rhyme Has its Jingle, Not Another Book Like it. 


If we could put a copy of “Mr. Bunny—His Book,” in the hands of each of our readers for 
examination we know the demand would be greater than we could supply. It is impos- 
sible to tell in a written description how attractive the book is to the 
children. Secure acopy and you will be more than pleased. 


The price of our special edition of “Mr. Bunny—His Book,” is 75 cents. 
For the holiday season we make the following extraordinary offers: 


(All postage and express charges will be prepaid) 
Any person who is already a paid-in-advance subscriber for Home 
AND FLOWERS may have one or more copies of ‘Mr. Bunrny—His Book,’” 


carriage charges prepaid, at 50 cents each. The book will not be sold 
to non-subscribers for less than 75 cents. 


ADDRESS 
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Mr. Bunny-His Book, 


was prepared with a special view to delight the eyes and 
gladden the hearts of the little folks, with its comical, 
mirth-provoking pictures and its quaint and sparkling 
verses. No long, prosy poems, but a succession of bright 
and fascinating jingles, every one of which is a complete 
story in itself. The little ones will readily commit them 
to memory after one or two readings, and will thence- 
forth amuse themselves by repeating the verses while 
turning the brilliantly colored pages. No other book will 
serve as a more charming ‘‘bed-time story teller.” 
The author has drawn largely upon her intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of children, and most of the happy little 
a Ss folks, even the redoubtable ‘‘Mr. Bunny” himself, are 
ON cee a =86otaken from life. fikewise the delightful birds and 
: beasts—“‘The biggest dog I ever saw,’’ete.—are pictures of 
many friends and playmates of the boysand girls of today. 


a 
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Verses and Rhymes by KA Illustrations Drawn by 
Adah L. Sutton. vy W.H. Fry. 


WHAT IS SAID OF “MR. BUNNY:--HIS BOOK’”’ 


“The volume is big as a geography, and will make any child dance with delight. Its spirit of fun is allright, and the 
pictures are drawn by aclever hand. About all the animals of the wood and field are found enjoying themselves in all 
manner of amusing antics. ‘The cover is enough to sell the book, being bright and striking.” —Boston Times. 


“The book is prettily gotten up and is of such anature as to make a hit with the children, whether they are able to 
read the text or only dwell smiling!y over the pictures.”’ — North American, Philadelphia. 


“‘Mr Bunny is supposed to give his sage reflections on things in general in language which will tickle the sensibilities 
of the tots. In order todo this, he appeals to the eye with an iilustration in three colors on every page. These pictures 
are spirited, humorous and grotesque. The little ones are sure to keep the leaves turning until every picture is photo- 
graphed upon their minds or the book is worn out, so perfect is the appeal of the artist to their sense of what is funny. 
and interesting.’’ —TZines, Pittsburg. 


“This juvenile publication is a striking example of the marked improvement in books for little folks. The illustra- 
tions are a triumph in their line, varying from grotesque and comic, to pretty and life-like representations ”’ 
—Spy. Worcester, Mass. 
“The text is rollicking and clever, quite as attractive to “‘grown-ups’’ as to children. The 
pages all in yellows, browns, golds, and greens are almost gorgeous. Mr. Bunny figures on every 
page and in every picture in one way or another. The book will make a handsome present.”’ 
—Transcript Holyoke, Mass, 


“““Mr. Bunny—His Book’ deserves more than passing notice. Adah L Sutton’s and W. H. Fry’s 


verses and illustrations are decidedly original. Too much cannot be saic in its favor.’’—Bee, Omaha. 
“A big book with lots of jingles, lots of pictures and gay colors. Every feature calculated to 
delight the litile folks.”’ —Loursville Courier-Journal. 


“The book is well made in every way; the verse is of that merry, musical kind which appeals to 
children’s sense of rhythm, while the pictures are really superior to their kind.”—WLetvozt Pree Press, 


“A book of nonsense rhymes that charm the little folks, and older ones will find pleasure in 
reading to them. A touch of humorinallofthem. Well printed on heavy plate paper and strongly 
bound.”’ —Bookseller, Chicago. 


A more gorgeous array of big and little people, marvelous animals, and strange devices, it is not pos- 
sible to find outside the gaily decorated covers of Mr. Bunoy--His Book. See special ofier on opposite page. 
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The Best Holiday Gift 


HEmost suitable holiday remembrance is a year’s subscription for some standard 
magazine. It will be a source of pleasure throughout the year, and will be ap- 
preciated by any person of culture. Wehave arranged with other leading publishers 
to offer their magazines in combination with HomME anp FLOWERS on most remarkably 
liberal terms. The bargain combinations noted below will enable you to make 
suitable holiday presents at small cost and to purchase your family reading at a big 
saving. 
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MAGAZINE OFFER **A’’—$4.00 for $2.50 
HOME AND FLOWERS, - - - $1.00 a year ALL FOR 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE, - $1.00a year 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, $1.00 a year $ 2 ba Q 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, - - - $1,00a year .. 


HOME AND FLOWERS incre this este telis something of our plan 


for the future. Our publication will hereafter equal any dollar-a-year journal in the country. 


Vorybodys 
agazine 


Itis a clean, bright, wholesome, enter- 
taining family magazine. In quality 
and quantity of reading matter, illus- 
trations, printing and paper it is a 
great American Magazine, though the 
regular price is only One Dollar a 
Year, 10 cents a copy. The aim of 
Every body’s Magazine is to give its 


This Magazine 
Gives Yearly Over 


1000 Ulustrations } 
And 


Over 1000 Pages 


of Reading 


The Woman’s Home Companion 


Is now the greatest of the magazines 
intended for the home—for father, 
for mother, for the children. Ithas ; 
| seventy-five to one hundred beauti- = = : (ens : F 
} ful illustrations in each issue, three ‘ aud we ee eens And seule: 
| to eight complete stories by famous | The Cosmopolitan with the finest illustrations that can 
} writers, magnificent reproductions | Is without a peer among the mag- | be procured from artists using either 
of great paintings, a special depart- } azines of general subject matter. 
ment for children, departments for | It,has more enterprise than any i 
t different matters of home-life, and | other; it secures and prints more good as money and the best editors 
many pages especially for women. | new and original articles. It has | can make it, and is worthy a place in 
Itis a beautiful magazine—attrac- | a splendid fiction department. It : : 
Sh bse : Siaeais 3 : : ever : 

tive, interesting, entertaining, help- | is finely illustrated. Like the Wom- Uf RON OTE 

! ful. Threehundred and fifty thou- | an’s Home Companion, it finds a JoHN WANAMAKER, 
and homes receive it every month. | place in nearly 400,000 homes. Publisher. 


readers each month interesting, vital 


the brush orthecamera. Itis just as 


HOME AND FLOWERS, one year, The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, Every- $2 50 
ry 


body’s Magazine, one year, and The Cosmopolitan, one year, regular price $4, all for 
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IN MAGAZIN 


MAGAZINE OFFER ‘“B’’—$3.50 for $2.50 


HOME AND FLOWERS, - - $1.00 a year ALL FOR 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, - - - $2.00a year $2 50 
PETS AND ANIMALS, . - 50 cents a year @ 


was the pioneer magazine west of the Alleghenies, 
The Chautauquan and it has been a success from the beginning. The 
late Francis E. Willard said, ‘‘In my opinion THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN is in closer touch with the real heart of progressive humanity than: 
any other magazine with which I am acquainted.”’ 

With no less attention to the distinctively educational features which connect 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN with the admirable work of the Chautauqua Institution, the scope 
of the magazine has been broadened greatly within the last few years. It is inter- 
esting to the generai reader who cares for something more than mere entertain- 
ment, and is essentially ‘‘A magazine of things worth while.”’ 

For 1902-03 THe CHauTauauan has enlarged plans which will make it more than 
ever ‘‘The leading exponent of the outlook and uplift forces in the life of the Amer- 
ican people.’’ Its watchwords are ‘‘Civic Progress,” ‘‘Personal Opportunity,’’ and ~ 
‘‘Home Outlook.’’ 


RQ OORT 


S Some time ago a boy, just a plain, ordinary, every- 
Pets and Animals day boy, with freckles, wanted us to tell re whene 
he could subseribe for a publication about ‘‘everything 
most boys like,’”’ as he put it. We knew that boy and we knew what he wanted, 
but it was not to be had. We told him to wait awhile, and we would make it for him. 
We made it. Wenamed it ‘‘Pets and Animals.” Fifteen thousand young people now 
take it and send it to other boys and girls who read it. 

That boy wanted stories about horses and dogs and birds and goats. He wanted 
to know about the green in the trees, and what becomes of the tadpole’s tail. He 
wanted to know the song the South wind sang to the roses that bloomed in his 
yard, and the where and the why and the when of the screech-owl’s screech. 

The Sunday-school kind of stories are true, and most boysread them. The good 
mother sees to that. But Sunday-school stories were not all that that plain, ordi- 
nary, every-day boy, with freckles, wanted. He wanted some stories he could believe 
with both eyes open, without having to ask hard questions after reading them. 

We gave that boy what he wanted—and printed him a picture of it. Hehas been 
our friend ever since, and we have been his. When he is'in trouble—when his pets 
or his toys are sick—he writes to us, and ‘‘Pets and Animals”’ tells him how to cure 
them, or where to buy better ones. 

That plain, ordinary, every-day boy, with freckles, must have told his sisters 
and his girl about ‘‘Pets and Animals,”’ for the girls read it as much as do the boys. 
The little doll brigade finds pleasure in its columns—and its pictures. 


HOME AND FLOWERS, one year, THE CHAUTAUQUAN, one year and PETS AND $2 50 
ANIMALS one year, regular price $3.50, allfor only - - - - - - - = - @ 
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Le IS astonishing what a strong favorite Ping-Pong has come to be. There 
is no game at present that can be compared with it. Players of Ping-Pong 
are increasing by thousands. 


In playing it one combines SKILL, EXERCISE and SOCIABILITY as no other 
parlor game does. Ping-Pong parties, Ping-Pong evenings, Ping-Pong tourna- 
ments are being given everywhere. 


The rules are so simple that any one can readily learn to play. it can 
be played on the ordinary four-foot wide extension dining table. The balls are 
hollow celluloid, so light that there is no danger of injury to the furniture or 
bric-a-brac. In two minutes the table can be prepared for-play. It affords 
one of the most delightful forms of amusement. 


Our “Oxford Special” Set contains two racquets, posts, regu- 


lation net, and six regulation cellu- 
loid balls in good box. Sets selling in the stores at $2.00 or $3.00 are no more 
durable or satisfactory than the one we offer on the following liberal terms: 


OUR UNEQUALLED OFFERS 


One complete set of Ping-Pong, in: neat box, and HOME AND 
FLOWERS one year, for only 


Set of Ping-Pong, complete, given free for a club of only four yearly sub- 
scriptions for HOME AND FLOWERS, on any offer made in this number. 


Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, or remit 
40 cts. additional and we will prepay all charges. 


ADDRESS 


Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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COMBINATION 


GAME BOARD 


With Home and Flowers one year, only $3 00 


Regular price of the Game Board alone, $3.50. *% XX X 
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HIS is an absolutely high-grade board, 
fitted with the Matchless Carrom 
Rim. This rim is made of selected white 
maple with handsome round corners,which 
will effectually prevent warping and twist- 
ing. The natural wood finish of the strong 
white maple rim makes a beautiful con- 
trast with the light, graceful mahogany 
finish of the center and panel. 


There Are 55 Games Played On This Board 


Board, 29 inches square with natural wood 
finish; White Maple Carrom Rim. The 
panel and center, three-ply maple veneer, light 
yet very strong. Beautiful marquetry trans- 
fers and bright lithographs. Crokinole panel 
mahogany finish. Balance of the board white . 
maple, natural wood finish. Reversible net 
pockets, strong and deep. The entire board { 
has an elegant rub finish. 
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Packed one-haif dozen in crate. Weight, when crated,70 pounds. Size of crate, 30x 30x 11 inches deep. — 
The equipment of this board consists of 29 Hardwood Rings, 10 Ten Pins, 2 Spinners 1 CP oyamlenatest Back- 
stop and Score Tab, 3 Spinning Tops, 1 Book of Rules. 


The following is a list of Games Played upon the Nos. 1 and 2 
Archarena Boards: 
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1 Crokinole 16 The Hawk and the Sparrows 28 Russian Backgammon 42 Topsy 

2 Crokinola, New, 1901 17 Pyramid Checkers 29 Double Entry Posting 43 Turvy ( 
3 Carromolo, New, 1901 13 Diagonal Checkers 30 Single Entry Posting 44 Long End Tipsy ( 
4 Four Pocket Carrom Game 19 Chi dress, or Six Pin Point 31 Spinoza 45 Tinsy Topsy lurvy ( 
5 Walk-Around Carrom Game Game 32 Spinette 46 Half Minute Battle 

6 Ten Pins 20 Game of Forty-Six 33 ‘Ten Pin Top Game 47 Long End Battle 

7 Cocked Hat and Feather 21 Ditech Carrom Game 34 Five Pin Cuban Top Game 48 Spinning Battle 

8 Cocked Hat 22 Flags of the Nations 35 Three Pin Circle Game 49 Three Minute Battle 

9 American Nine Pins 23 Seventh ‘ en'ury Game of 36 Four Pin Circle Game 50 Cuban Battle Spin 

10 Five Back Shovel Board 37 Five Back Spin 51 Diagonal Pins 

1! Head Pin and Four Back 24 Game of Chess 38 Head Pin one Back Circle 52 Pyramid Pins 

12 Seven Up 25 French Checker Board Lay 39 Seven Up Spin 53 Half Orange Pins 

13 Five Pin Cuban Carrom Game Out 40 Spot Games 54 Cushion Orange Game 

14 Shooting the Wild Ducks 26 Checkers 41 Tipsy 55 Triangle Top Game 

15 Billiardette 27 Backgammon 


re regular price of the Star Archarena Combination Game Board No. 2, which we offer, is $3.50. By 
the purchase of a large quantity direct from the manufacturers, we can offer the Board and HOME 


AND FLOWERS one year for only $3. _ 
This splendid Game Board will be given free as a premium for a club of eight subscriptions for 


HOME AND FLOWERS on any of the offers made in this issue. ‘ 
Express charges on the Board will be prepaid to any point east of Omaha, and pro rata to more 


distant places. 
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12 “SUNSHINE” 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


HOME AND FLOWERS for one year and Twelve “Sunshine” Photographs will be Sent : 


> 
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Postpaid to any One Sending Only $1.00, the Regular Subscription Price for the Magazine 


‘“‘Sunshine’’ Photographs, What they Are and How to Get Them 


Send us any photograph you have (cabinet size if possible) and we will make from it one dozen 
beautiful reproductions, showing perfectly every effect of pose, lighting and expression of the 
original. The work will be done by an expert professional photographer, and “Sunshines” will 
be perfectly finished burnished photos, equal in workmanship to such as cost $3.00 to $4.00 per 
dozen in cabinet size, the only difference being that “Sunshine” photos are reduced in the re- 
producing to the size of the pictures shown below. 
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“SUNSHINE”’ 


PHOTOS ARE LITTLE GEMS 


Actual size 
of a 
““Sunshine”’ 
Photograph 4} 
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SPRINGFIELD. O. 


“SUNSHINE” PHOTOS ARE GENUINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Read These Instructions with Care SPLENDID HOLIDAY OFFERS 


1—Send us as good a picture as you have, for 
“Sunshine” will be just like the original. 
2—Write your name and address on the back 


One Dozen ‘‘Sunshine’’ Photos, postage pre- 


of each picture and on the corner of the 
envelope so they cannot be lost. 

3—Be sure you send your photo so it will not 
get broken in the mail. We will return it 
unharmed with the “Sunshines.” 

4—Wait at least two weeks before making a 
complaint if you don’t receive photos. It 
takes time and sunshine to make them. 


Address Publishers 


HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio 
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paid, and HOME AND FLOWERS 


one year for only $1. 


One dozen “Sunshine” photos, postage pre- 
paid, absolutely free to any person who will 
secure us one new subscriber for HomME anp 
FLOWERS, on any offer made in this issue. 
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ROSES GIVEN AWAY: 


EIGHT CHOICE KINDS FREE WITH A YEAR'S f 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR HOME AND FLOWERS \ 


6 


: E will give Eight Choice Rose Plants, fully described below, absolutely FREE, to any person ‘i 
W sending us $1 for HOME AND FLOWERS a year, provided no other premium is taken. Thes: 
roses have been grown especially for us, and we can guarantee their quality. Shipments will be made 
promptly, carriage charges prepaid, and we stand responsible for safe delivery of the plants to our 
subscribers. 
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Now is the time to plant Roses in all the Southern states. The collection we offer was selected 


=3 


with the southern climate in view and contains the very best Roses for Fali planting. Bear in mind 
that with a year’s subscription for HOME AND FLOWERS at $1 we give 


THESE ROSES ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


BALDUIN, OR RED AUGUSTA VICTORIA.—New Hybrid 
Tea Rose. Thisis a splendid new hardy constant-blooming rose. 
It is fully aslarge and almost as beautiful as the famous American 
Beauty, and much more hardy and productive. The bush isastrong, 
healthy grower and aconstant and abundant bloomer, every shoot 
producing a flower; it has thick leathery foliage and is remarkably 
free from all forms of leaf blightand rust. The flowersare of largest 
size, and fully double, seldom showing the centre. A fine red. 


EKAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA.—New Pure White Tea 
2ose. This beautiful Rose has not only a royal name, but is a royal 
Rose as well. We have white Roses that have elegant buds, but 
when full blown are not all that is desired. Then again, we have 
white Roses that are elegant when full blown, but have poor buds. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD.—One of the startling new Roses of 
recent date. It has gigantic flowers with enormous magnolia-like 
petals; one of the handsomest and most effective of roses and very 
distinct. The coloris pure white; blooms are borne in great pro- 
fusion on stiff stems, with heavy foliage. 


MADAM CAMILLE—A splendid Rose,extra large, full and 
sweet; clear rosy flesh, passingto salmon pink. Good free bloomer, 
very handsome. 


MADEMOISELLE CECILE BERTHOD—A deep, rich golden yellow. 


CLOTHILDE SOUPERT— The colorisa French white, deepening to a rosy blush in the center. 
Its greatest value lies in its wonderful profusion of bloom, even the smallest plants being literally cov- 
ered with flowers. Even in mid-summer a bouquet of splendid buds and open flowers can be obtained 
from this fine variety. 


NEW TEA ROSE, BRIDESMAID—This splendid new Rose is a sport from the well-known and 
highly valued Catherine Mermet, whichit closely resembles in size and beauty of form, and is much 
brighter and deeper in color. The flowersare very large and of fine. regular, full form, delightfully Tea- 
scented. Color a clear rose pink, with delicate crimson shading. 


MAD. F. KRUGER—Named afterthe wife of Oom Paul Kruger, President of the late South Af- 
rican Republic. Fine large budsand flowersfully double and borne well up on strong vigorous bushes, color 
soft rose pink, elegantly shaded with crimson and amber; very handsome and showy and delightfully sweet. 
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HomE AnD FLoweErs one year and the above Hight Roses, only $1, postage prepaid, to any 
address in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


H Send us $2 for the subscriptions of two of your friends—each 
An Even More Liberal Offer of whom will receive the collection of eight roses if no other 


premium is taken—and we will give you the magazine a year and the eight Roses free of all 
cost. In other words, three yearly subscriptions for Homr anp Frowers and three Rose 
collections for only $2. 


This Rose Collection is Premium “100.” Order by number. Remit by postoftice or 
express money order, bank draft or registered letter. We can use one-cent postage stamps— Ms 
no others—but stamps and silver are always at the sender’s risk. Address “ 


Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, 
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Pure Bred Angoras 


| A CHRISTMAS PRESENT THAT IS UNIQUE 


PRICES 


Including a Year’s Subscription for HOME AND FLOWERS 


Colored Angora Cats, with white points, . . . . $10.00 
Angora Cats in solid colors, except white, . . . . $25.00 
Pure White Angora Cats, (when instock) . . . $50.00 


(Cats f. o. b. Louisville, Kentucky) 


Graceful, | : : | | Kind, Gentle | 
Cleanly oe _ =~ is | and 
and a 2 2 ae Easily 
Affectionate | —* a : Trained 


F you are looking for a Christmas Present out of the ordinary, we can 
supply it. We have made arrangemants with the largest Cat.Kennels 


in the country for a limited supply of the purest bred Angora Cats to be had, 
| and can sell them to you at very low prices, breeding considered. It is a 
well known fact that Angora Cats, from imported sires and queens, are 
being introduced into the first homes of America. 
In many communities they adorn every home of culture and refinement. 
Their cleanly habits, grace and elegance of movement and their beautiful 
fluffy coats and shaggy tails are admired by all. In fact, they are 


The Rage in Swell Circles 


Recently at the New York Cat show Angora Cats valued at hundreds 
of dollars were exhibited, and took premiums over all others. The Kennels 
with which we have made arrangements for filling our orders sell cats every 
month to the amount of hundreds of dollars, and import the finest ones 
brought into this country. 
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Aristocracy in Cats | 


THE PETS OF A REFINED HOUSEHOLD 


Cats Bred 
in the Purple 


The Cats offered by HOME 
AND FLOWERS are “Bred in the 
Purple, as the admirers of 
blooded stock tellus. They are 
of the best pedigree and eligible 
to registry, and the possession 
of such an animal must needs 
afford a family much pleasure. 


Special Offer 


PRICE S— including a year’s subscription 
——_ for HOME AND FLOWERS 


Colored Angora Cats, 


with white points . $10.00 


Angora Cats in solid 
colors, excepting white . $25.00 


Pure White Angora 
masa) - ¢ $50.00 


Pure whites are very scarce, and all orders will be filed until stock matures 
if none is on hand when the order is received. 


Address Publishers | 4 
HOME AND FLOWERS, =- SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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HAS A FINE LENSE, PERFECTLY MOUNT- 
ED AND ADJUSTED. WILL DO PERFECT 
WORK. TAKES TWENTY-FOUR PICT- 
URES WITHOUT RELOADING. 


BUILT FOR BUSINESS 


This Improved Triumph Flat Film Camera 
does away with roll film, film holders, changing 
sleeve or bag. 


Loads with 24 fiat films that are easy to 
putin,easy to change, and easy to develop. 

Registers the number of pictures taken 
and the subject, time, ete., of each ex- 
posure. 

Weighs but1l4s poundsand isstrong and 
durable, just the thing for cyclers. 

Has perfect lenses accurately adjusted. 

Has an accurately scaled focusing at- 
tachment which permits sharp work at 
all distances. 

Has an all-metal time and instantane- 
ous shutter, nickel-plated. 

Has a stop disk with three openings. 

Has polished nickel shutter and focus- 
ing attachment. 

Has time and snap shop shutter. 

Measures 415x5!6x7 inches. 

Covered with seal grain leather. 

Size of pictures 344x3) inches. 

This is not a toy, but a perfect camera. 
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A Christmas Present of Durability 


The picture on opposite page was made from a negative taken 
by the Triumph Camera. While no cut can bring out the fine 
features of a photograph. this one will serve to show the kind of 
work the Triumph does. 

Until we went into the market for these cameras the regular | 
price of them was $6.00. The large number we purchased enables | 
us to make this offer, which is the wonder of the mercantile world. 

The camera is sent by express, the receiver to pay the charges. 
Go to your local dealer and price cameras and compare his price 
with ours. 
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And a Year’s Subscription for “HOME AND FLOWERS” Only S 
A REGULAR $6 CAMERA FOR LESS THAN 
HALF THAT AMOUNT. MEASURES 


fexa72x? INCHES, AND IS COVERED 
WITH SEAL GRAINED LEATHER. 
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Perfectly simple in construction and operation, 
a child can take pictures with it. Both time and 
snap shot shutters. 
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Makes A Dozen 
Beautiful Flat | 
Films 

Pictures 

; FREE 
With 
Winter evens 
Scenes Camera 


SPECI AL OFFERS: For only $2.50 we will send you the Camera and 


“Home and Flowers” for one year. Or, we will send 
you the Camera for a club cf only six yearly subscribers to “Home and ~ 
Flowers,” on any of the Special Offers made in this issue. Address, 


Publishers Home and Flowers, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Yc u, Dear Reader, Threatened with Consumption, try this Complete, 
Philos phical and SUCCESSFUL CURE. It may SAVE YOUR LIFE as it 
has Thousands of others.—DR. SLOCUM. 


Are Your Lungs Weak ? 


The Sonsumptive Gan Be Cured 
HERE IS HEALTH. 


FREE SAMPLES 
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Have you dry, hacking cough? 

Do you have »ains in lungs, chest 
or back ? 

Do you raise phlegm ? 

is your throat sore and inflamed ? 

Does your head ache? , 


is your appetite poor ? 


Do you have night sweats? 

Are you losing flesh ? 

Are you pale, thin, weak and 
worn out? 

Do you have ringing in ears? 

Do you have hot or cold flushes? 

is there dropping in throat ? 

Is the nose dry and stuffy ? 

Have you a coated tongue ? 

Have you catarrh? 

Have you stomach trouble ? 

Have you kidney trouble? 


Any or all of the above symptoms are 
relieved and cured by the Slocum System of 


Treatment, Ee - : a SSS 
The System consists of Four Preparations, | Ba) Pei eel) Va katae ay 


illustrated above. Dr.T. A. SLOCUM 
The many ailments of women and deli- | FER IN] aaa Tae ee C0] te 
cate children are speedily relieved and cured. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The New Slocum System of Treatment for the cure of Tuberculosis, 
Consumption, Lung Troubles, Bronchitis, Catarrh, General Debility, a Run-down System, 
and nearly all the ills of life, is medicine reduced to an exact science by the world’s foremost 
Specialist. 

: By the timely use of these Remedies thousands of apparently hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. ye! 

All four, or any three, or two, or any one, may be used singly or in combination, according 
oe needs of the case. Our readers are urged to take advantage of Dr. Slocum’s generous 
offer. 

Write for Four Free Samples. Please send your name and full address to DR. 
T. A. SLOCUM, 98 Pine Street, New York, and the Four Free Remedies will be at once 
forwarded to you with full directions for use. When writing please mention reading this in 
HOME AND FLOWERS. : 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MAYOR SETH LOW 


By Harry Steele Morrison 


[This is the second of a series of illustrated interviews secured for HOME AND FLOWERS 
by Mr. Morrison on the esthetic needs of the present day.] 


HE mayor of Greater New York is 
TT well known as an advocate of all 
that is beautiful. He has many 
plans for the esthetic improvement of New 
York. At the time of my visit he was 
not ready to make them public, but from 
our conversation it was evident that he is 
giving the subject much earnest thought. 
“Tt is very easy to talk about the ideal 
city,’ he said, at the beginning of the 
interview. “A great many people talk 
about it without having any very definite 
idea of what they want. We go up and 
down New York, open-eyed and open- 
mouthed, eager to observe and loud in our 
expressions of disapproval. But what is 
it that we want? What are our ideals, 
about which we talk so much? 

“Abstract disapproval is very easy, and 
usually does not help. Almost any one of 
us can condemn, but, when bidden to 
specify, to give details, difficulties at once 
appear. We see that, although certain 
buildings and some whole streets are eye- 
sores, they cannot be removed or made 
over altogether, and for many reasons it 
isn’t easy to improve them. ‘There are 
some public buildings in New York which 
should never have been erected in the first 
place, but, now that they’re up, we cannot 
tear them dewn, at any rate, not immedi- 


ately. They detract from the good ap- 
pearance of the city, and, in some cases, 
they spoil the architectural effect of neigh- 
boring structures which would be perfect 
amid different surroundings, it is true. 
But, although it is sometimes hard to ac- 
complish improvements in a city as rapidly 
as we would like, it is always possible to 
prevent it growing uglier, and here in 
New York the Municipal Art League and 
other worthy organizations are careful 
that no more eyesores are constructed with 
the public money. We can also preserve 
unharmed the few masterpieces which we 
have at present. There is a scheme on foot 
to enhance the beauty of the City Hall by 
removing some of the nearby buildings, 
and when it is carried out this beautiful 
structure will be more admirable than ever. 

“Of course, the ideal city will be one 
in which the people are given as much 
pleasure as possible in the way of music 
and entertainments. Our free concerts in 
New York have been more popular during 
the past summer than ever before, and, 
now that the bands have retired, the Board 
of Education will shortly begin its courses 
of free lectures. It is a good thing to 
educate people to appreciate good music, 
and I wish that we had more of it than we 
have. Some of the street music could be 
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very well spared. In the ideal city there 
will be no organ-grinders, no solo-instru- 
mentalists, and no German bands; all such 
small enterprises will be banished from the 
streets. yen the newsboys are a nuisance 


THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK 


when they fill the air with their noisy cries. 
It would be a good thing to have a supply 
of artistic kiosks in the streets, where peo- 
ple could buy their papers in peace. 

“Another great reform, which could be 
advanced with good effect in every Amer- 
ican city, is the removal of offensive ad- 
vertising. At present there are great 
shouting letters, and every other form of 
eve-torture which will indelibly sear the 
brain, and there should be some sort of 
control over these street distractions, so 
as to secure some uniformity of effect. In 
New York this advertising evil is not so 
great as in some other cities, owing, I 
suppose, to the great expense of space, 
but there is a great field even here for 
improvement. 

“New York is also superior to other 
American cities in having a considerable 
number of little parks and open spaces. 
In every ideal city the question of color, 


both natural and artificial, must be con- 
sidered, and natural color resolves itself 
into grass, trees, shrubs and flowers. A 
strip of green grass in a city street will 
work wonders. In City Hall Park, Union 
and Madison Squares, and other congested 
districts the trees and flowers are a price- 
less boon to the public, and of wonderful 
effect in improving the city’s appearance. 
It is the duty of every citizen to preserve 
these parks and open spaces, and the city 
must add to them as opportunity occurs. 
We are all in New York to reside in Its 
and we must do all in our power to make 
it a place worth residing in.” 

Mayor Low is in favor of providing 
every convenience which will improve the 
welfare of New York’s poorer citizens. 
“As regards public conveniences and priv- 


‘ileges,” he said, “the American city has 


always been far behind its European pro- 
totype. In the variety and excellence of 
public facilities for exercise, indoors and 
out, for bathing, and for the recreation 
of the people, we have much to learn from 
what has been done abroad. 

“The wonderful growth of interest in 
athletics and in various kinds of outdoor 
sports which has taken place within the 
past few years has naturally directed at- 
tention to municipal gymnasia, play- 
grounds and baths. In New York I be- 
lieve we are somewhat behind Boston in 
the adoption of such schemes, but the pub- 
lic is awakening to the fact that these 
conveniences can be supplied by municipal 
agency at an expense very small, com- 
pared to the benefit derived. The duty of 
every city is to promote the civilization, 
in the fullest sense of the word, of all its 
citizens. No true civilization can exist 
without the provision of some opportu- 
nities for exercising the physical and men- 
tal faculties, of experiencing some of-the 
healthful pleasures of life, of feeling at 
least the degree of self-respect which per- 
sonal cleanliness brings with it.” 

I inquired of Mr. Low whether he had 
noticed that there is an increasing interest 
all over the country in the esthetic im- 
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provement of American life, and he re- 
plied, without hesitation, that, in his 
opinion, such an interest is rapidly becom- 
ing general. “People are taking more 
time to think than they used to take,” he 
said, “and consequently they are beginning 
to realize that some improvement is not 
only desirable, but quite necessary, if we 
are to enjoy the best in life. In the past 
there has no doubt been justification for 
the European belief that most Americans 
are chiefly concerned in the pursuit of 
wealth, but this is less true every year.” 

“Do you not think,” I asked, “that the 
practical value of art and its elevating 
influence is being more appreciated today 
than ever before ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Low. “This 
is shown by the fact that there is such a 
strong movement for the betterment of 
cities in the way of more parks, boule- 
vards and playgrounds, less smoke and 
other nuisances. Such organizations as 
‘The American League for Civic Improve- 
ment’ are increasing all over the country, 
and this shows the attitude of the public 
toward such improvements. In New York 
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the president of the Borough of Manhattan 
is arranging for some new street signs 
which are to be an improvement on the 
old style, and the public has shown a 
remarkable interest in his plan. People 
want to know what the new signs are to 
be like, and samples of several kinds are 
now on view on street corners, so that, in 
the end, the one most satisfactory may be 
selected. Another improvement which is 
popular is the scheme to build ‘islands’ 
at some of the busiest street crossings, such 
as are seen in London at Ludgate Circus 
and similar centers of traffic. In New 
York such resting places in the middle 
of the street will be of the greatest service, 
and, if they are properly constructed, they 
will surely be an ornament to any thor- 
oughfare.” 

Mr. Low believes that American life is 
being made more attractive in the country 
as well as in great cities. “Now that our 
farmers are so prosperous,” he said, “they 
aré hiring others to do the farm work, and 
giving their families a chance to enjoy 
the advantages of books and music and 
others pleasures.” 
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PRIZE DESIGNS FOR AN ISLE OF SAFETY 


(Prizes offered by the Municipal Art Society of New York) 


People Who Have Made the World More Beautiful 


LUTHER BURBANK AND THE EIGHT-HUNDRED-DOLLAR VERBENA 
By May Ransom 


[The following is the first of a series of pen pictures of men and women, who, by voice 


and pen, have helped to beautify life and its surroundings. 


In such a series the “Flower 


Wizard” of California rightfully takes a prominent place.] 


T is certainly true that a prophet is 
often without honor in his own coun- 
try. I had this truth brought home 
to my mind most forcibly some time ago 
when a San Francisco friend came to “see” 
the famous horticulturist. We were aware 
that his home was somewhere in our midst, 
but did not realize that the little vine- 


LUTHER BURBANK AS HE LOOKS TO-DAY 


clad cottage on the outskirts of Santa Rosa 
had been the Mecca of scores of visitors 
from across the land and across the sea. 

We were all familiar since the days of 
childhood with the expression, “Fine Bur- 
bank potatoes!” That was the rather un- 
poetical extent of our knowledge concern- 
ing him; yet his fame, like the Burbank 
seedling, has extended to all quarters of 
the globe, and the very catalogue he issues 
to florists is used as a text-book in the 
colleges of Germany, Russia and other 
European countries. 

As to having met him in the daily paths 
of life, his face was almost unknown in 
our little commonwealth; yet government 
officials and college dignitaries with in- 


itials of profound import to their names 
humbly seek the boon of his presence. Mr. 
Burbank’s personality is, by his own wish,’ 
a sealed book to the world at large. The 
great work of creating and perfecting new 


forms of plant life for the sustenance and 


delectation of mankind necessarily occu- 
pies him with thought and labors in which 
none other may share. 

“Ordinary visitors” were barred. The 
rules were stringent. But the friendship 
of a lifelong growth was not to be denied, 
and so we started. There was nothing 
particularly novel or charming in the little 
white cottage with its tangle of frost-kissed 
vines, nothing extraordinary about the 
clumps of red geraniums bordering the 
fences, but there certainly was something 
unusual about a peculiar sixteen-foot hose 
which whirled its mighty arms in midair 
as though to discourage the unwelcome in- 
truder. Had it been placed there pur- 
posely? “Fools rush in where wise men 
fear to tread,” was the thought uppermost - 
in my mind as I ran the gauntlet, while 
my friend called out in a demi-semi 
quaver, that “‘perhaps she had better re- 
main with the team.” I sternly reminded 
her that she “had traveled all of fifty miles ~ 
for this’—“in union there is strength”— 
“the die was cast,” etc. We were on our 
good behavior—on pins and needles, too, 
so to speak—but it was an acrobatic feat 
to dodge that hose, keep off the lawn and 
off the dripping walk. 

We were met at the door by Mr. Bur- 
bank himself. With a peculiarly boyish 
smile (I saw nothing else) we were ush- 
ered into the office where he had been at 
work by an open window, knee deep, on 
an inhuman mass of correspondence. Dis- 
armed at once, my friend chatted freely, 
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THE TWO THOUSAND DOLLAR CALLA 


as, with a quick, well-used-to-it air he 
showed us stacks of photographs, the sugar 
prune for which dazzling sums are now 
being paid, the $2,500 plum, the $800 
raspberry, the $2,000 calla, and the rare 
begonia, a pinch of whose seed brought 
$100; vegetables, nuts and berries, which 
would not now be in existence and enjoyed 
by us but for Luther Burbank. Yet few 
bear his name, for notoriety he shuns, 
ostentation he abhors, society he disdains; 
but with the production of every new and 
beautiful flower or fruit which the world 
craves, the legacy will be handed down, 
the legacy beyond price, of sunshine, food 
and medicine to the soul, which can never 
be taken in overdoses—a medicine-chest 
which will never be found empty. Mr. 
Burbank strongly objects to being dubbed 
the Wizard of Horticulture. “People often 
jump to the conclusion,” said he, “that 
all new varieties are produced by crossing, 
and with as little ceremony as with a 
magic wand. It takes, however, an inti- 
mate knowledge of plant life, a keen per- 
ception of the useful forms when produced, 
a sweet and abiding patience which knows 


THE DAISY AFTER MR. BURBANK HAS “IMPROVED” IT 


no end, and the purse of a multi-million- 
aire.’ Witness the sugar prune and its 
accompanying labor of sixteen years. As 
an exemplification of the definition of 
genius—“an infinite capacity for taking 
pains’—i know of none better than Mr. 
Luther Burbank. 

One fact as to his first great desire on 
coming to California impressed us deeply 
—not the “filthy lucre,” not a highly de- 
veloped species of the equine or canine 
race—instead an uncommon species of 
plant life, ‘a variegated cabbage. 

I looked at the long, boxed-shaped head 
denoting the thinker, the man of brains; 
at the stooped shoulders denoting the 
scholar; I noticed the gentle, gracious 
manner born of contact with the floral 
world and not always practised by polite 
society, and I thought the joy of a phre- 
nologist to have been there then. To save 
time, we suggested a stroll through the 
grounds. He courteously offered to ac- 
company us himself as guide. “A little 
fresh air might be beneficial.” He apolo- 
gized for the “utter lack of bloom, of any- 
thing to interest visitors.” “Perhaps they 
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come to see you,”: 1 boldly ventured to 
remark. “Perhaps they do,” he answered, 
with the peculiar smile, and an utter 
absence of egotism. At the door I no- 
ticed what seemed to be some exquis- 
ite designs in water-colors. “No,” he 
laughingly answered in response to my 
“Only some plates I cut from an 


query. 


A BUNCH OF THE BURBANK ROSES 


English floral magazine.” I might have 
known his creations lacked anything so 
material as the brush. We passed rows 
and rows of gladioh of which sometimes 
a million seedlings are grown to obtain 
the stock, thousands of the common field 
daisy which now attains under the master- 
hand a stem of three feet, a circumference 
of twenty inches; here an Alaskan grape- 
vine, there a creeper from the rocks of 
Italy awaiting development in turn. What 
years of seeding, selecting, grafting, prun- 
ing, fruiting over and over again; What 
patience! What intuition! 

The latter must have been active in our 
behalf. Suddenly Mr. Burbank reached 
for and handed to us a bunch of flax, flower 
and seed. Not the pale, exquisite blue as 
we know it—he had been dabbling in na- 
ture’s paint-box, for it was a rich, deep 
crimson. 

Our souvenirs were added to little by 
little, until we came to what was appar- 
ently a bed of the very common verbena, 
running wild, and this was the scene of 


my undoing. Its rank growth, hardy nature 
and showy foliage make it a very desirable 
garden plant. Thanks to Mr. Burbank’s 
generosity, I hesitated not. “May I have 
a shp of this, please?” I asked, suiting 
the action to the word. “Ah, but that is 
my $800 verbena I have just contracted 
for,” said a voice over my head. I had 
put my foot in it at last 
—my hand almost. There 
was an excavation near by. 
I wished it were nearer 
that I might sink out of 
sight. However, the tact 
and courtesy of Mr. Bur- 
bank rose to the occasion, 
while I rose to my feet. 
He kindly plucked a blos- 
som. It was an ordinary 
looking thing to have en- 
snaredmeso. Appearances 
are so often deceitful. Hav- 
ing recovered sufficiently to 
move, he kindly suggested 
that we take a look at the 
greenhouses, although there was no green 
thing there, only some growing seeds. 
Away in the distance the “old mother” 
was pointed out, a short, sturdy figure, 
one of the Burpees. of Philadelphia. 
From her the son inherits his almost 
divine faculty of subtle intuition. My 
friend remarked that hereafter she would 
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pose as “Patience on a monument smil- 
ing at Grief” whenever her plants proved 
wayward or recalcitrant in their growth. 
“Not so,” hastily interposed Mr. Bur- 
bank; “my patience is exercised only 
along certain lines—patience and pro- 
gress travel hand in hand—when I see 
that the young plants are thrifty, pos- 
sessing great potentialities. Otherwise 
J exterminate with a ruthless hand.” But 
who has the intuition of a Burbank! 
Hastily removing the obnoxious hose 
and escorting us over the dry lawn and 
past the dripping walk. he kindly invited 
us to help ourselves to some sweet peas 
clambering over the gate-posts, “Although 
there was nothing rare,” he remarked, 


with proverbial honesty. We busied our- 
selves accordingly, comparing notes mean- 
while as to the “open Sesame” which had 
admitted us to the enchanted grounds. 
My companion maintained that courtesy, 
simplicity and kindness are characteristics 
the world over of the genuinely great, to 
their fellowmen in all stations of hfe— 
while I, I claimed that it was the tableau 
from the open window of the hose, the 
“walk?” and the lawn, which is the same 
She took the valu- 
able verbena with her to the city, where 
for many days it was the cynosure of all 
eyes, while I, [ ate my Burbank potatoes 
that evening with an added relish and 
respect. 


thing in the long run. 


THE BURBANK COTTAGE AT SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 
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I.—DICKENS AND THE GERANIUM 


By Lora S. 


HE scarlet geranium is big and bold, 
and its popularity never wanes. Miss 
Nancyish critics are horrified at this. 

"Tis a gaudy flower, they say, and a bed 
of it is “a blot of crude color upon the 
landscape.” ‘This verdict need not disturb 
common mortals. Let us have our gay 
geraniums and enjoy them. At least we 
are in good company. Charles Dickens 
was extravagantly fond of this flower, 
which could never be too red or too gay 
for his hking. He used to say that, when 
he went to heaven, he wanted to see all 
the angels wearing scarlet geraniums. 

Dickens’ works teem with allusions to 
flowers, but his tastes in floral matters 
were characteristically “Dickenesque.” He 
loved what he called “jolly flowers.” He 
hated primness and stiffness, thorns and 
prickles. Even the beautiful hyacinth, 
because its flawless bells are arranged in 
formal precision along its stalks, was pic- 
tured by him slightingly as the typical 
plant in the window of unlovable, hypo- 
critical Miss Charity Pecksniff. He took 
delight in picturing grim and hateful Mrs. 
Pipchin’s pet plants, “‘Half-a-dozen speci- 
mens of cactus, writhing around bits of 
lath, ike hairy serpents ; another specimen 
shooting out broad claws, lke a green. lob- 
ster: and one uncomfortable flower pot 
hanging to the ceiling, which appeared to 
have boiled over, and tickling people un- 
derneath with its long green ends, remind- 
ing them of spiders.” 

But of his beloved geranium he wrote 
with a tenderer pen. It was common, and 
he believed in the merit of that which was 
common. It was “jolly,” to use his own 
term, and he liked jolly plants. It was 
bright. and he liked bright skies, bright 
eves, bright birds and bright flowers. 
When he pictured Miss Tox, the humble 
worshiper afar off of the great Mr. Dom- 
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bey, when he shows her utter desolation 
when Dombey marries Edith, he pictures 
her despair by the neglect of her flowers 
in the window, letting a geranium die for 
lack of care, as though fitting that this 
flower of hope and life should wither with 
Miss 'Tox’s hopes. 

Dickens thought “David Copperfield” 


DICKENS, WHEN HE WROTE “'|\DAVID COPPERFIELD” 


his masterpiece, and is said to have frankly 
owned that, in David, he pictured himself 
with his own hkings and ways. So we are 
not surprised when he makes his heart’s 
hero visit the greenhouse with Dora, with 
whom he is madly in love. “It contained 
quite a show of beautiful geraniums,” he 
says. “We loitered along in front of them, 
and Dora often stopped to admire this 
one or that one, and I stopped to admire 
the same one, and Dora, laughing, held 
the dog up, childishly, to smell the flow- 
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ers; and if we were not all three in fairy- 
land, certainly J was. The scent of a 
geranium leaf to this day strikes me, .. . 
and then I see a straw hat and blue rib- 
bons, and a quantity of curls, and a little 
black dog being held up in two slender 
arms, against a bank of blossoms and 
bright leaves.” 

And how charmingly again he pictured 
David. How at six o’clock in the morning 
he bought a bouquet for Dora at Covent 
Gardens. How he carried flowers to 
Dora sitting in the garden, “among the 


butterflies, in a white chip bonnet and a_ 


dress of celestial blue,” and how she looked 
so lovely that he—poor, smitten David— 
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wanted to say, “Let me die here! 
“Then Dora held my flowers to Jip to 
smell. Then Jip growled and wouldn’t 
smell them. Then Dora laughed, and 
held them a little closer to Jip, to make 
him. Then Jip laid hold of a bit of 
geranium with his teeth, and worried 1m- 
aginary cats in it. Then Dora beat him, 
and pouted, and said, ‘My poor, beautiful 
flowers!’ as compassionately as if Jip had 
laid hold of me.” 

Dear little Dora! Dear little child 
wife! Lovingly Dickens has interwoven 
in her brief life this, the flower of his 
heart. What his genius has immortalized, 
let us never again call common. 
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By Charles Austin Hartley 


winding road that leads to a ford, 


Away from the scrambling, struggling 


horde, 
Of the city’s rush. 
Pressed close by walls of emerald green, 
Scented by flowers that grow between, 
Watched over by sentinels, tall and lean, 
Haunts of the thrush. 


In width it is scarcely a single rod, 
By hoof of beast it is seldom trod, 


Down by the stream. 
Few wheels pass along that shaded way, 
Its dust undisturbed full many a day, 
It is a pretty road you will surely say,— 
A sylvan dream. 


The hare steals out at dusk of eve, 
The spider her web in peace can weave, 
Nature’s safe retreat. 
The murmuring stream, the rustling leaf, 
A glimpse of Heaven, no vain belief, 
For the ills of life a sure relief, 
The rarest treat. 


A breath of frost is in the air, 
Traces of Fall are here and there, 
In bramble and tree. 
A warning is screamed by the soaring jay, 
The songsters will shortly hasten away, 
But come back again the first Spring day, 
Light-hearted and free. 


Christmas Giving as 


a Means of @mlture 


By Dora May Morrell 


HE sentiment of Christmas giving 
al is based upon the sweetest attribute 
of our nature—the love of doing 
something for others. In course of time, 
however, it has grown into one of two 
things—a perfunctory giving and taking 
or the interchange of gifts with affection 
as the cause, but with no particular fitness 
or meaning to the gift. The idea that 
Christmas offerings may be a means of 
culture must be a new one since it is so 
seldom acted upon. 

The plan of turning the essentials of 
life into Christmas remembrances is not 
one to be commended. There is nothing 
of the sentiment of a gift in a thing which 
must have been bought as an absolute 
essential. If a child needs a new pair 
of boots and would have them whether 
it were Christmas or not, he cannot be 
expected to develop any great amount of 
enthusiasm when receiving them in his 
stockings on Christmas morning. There 
is as much occasion for rejoicing over a 
loaf of bread as over any ordinary neces- 
sity of dress or existence when given as 
a Christmas present. There are many 
like the girl who said she wanted her 
presents to be useless things, things she 
could not buy for herself and for which 
her soul was longing. To the question, 
“What, for example?” she replied, “I 
have wanted a statuette of the Flying 
Mercury for the last five years. I am 
positively hungry for it, and if I had one 
dollar above the absolute needs of clothes, 
food and room, I should possess it sooner 
or later. Now these needs I am sure to 
supply, because I must in order to live, 
but the needs of my mind and soul go un- 
satisfied because I cannot gratify them 
and those of the body, too, so when a friend 
gives me something of beauty or something 
that will create the thought of beauty, I 
am perfectly delighted over it. You 
would be surprised to know how many 


other people feel just the same way”. 

Jt is a mistake to regard pictures, 
statues, plants and like objects as super- 
fluities. They are necessities to the higher 
nature, and often the moral effect of ob- 
taining them by the sacrifice of the so- 
called necessities is distinctly uplifting. 
All beauty is a harmony and balance, and 
the love for it is the instinctive outreach- 
ing of the soul for an adjustment of its 
forces with the universe. The mother 
who seeks for her child a craving for 
beauty, which is the beginning of culture, 
will never ignore the power inherent in 
beautiful things. The child’s mind is 
responsive at first to the beauty of color, 
finding it rather in those which are gay 
than in those of softer tone; after that, 
he seeks beauty in the things which tell 
a story, and, therefore, by placing before 
him pictures of the right kind, the mother 
may wneconsciously teach tenderness, sym- 
pathy, and all those divine characteristics 
which perfect the soul. 

Many conscientious people buy chil- 
dren’s books with colored illustrations, 
believing that by so doing they are help- 
ing the child’s proper development. In 
such means of education, however, it is 
well to make haste slowly, very slowly, in 
buying. Many of the so-called children’s | 
books are thoroughly undesirable in the 
nature of the text and in their pictures ~ 
also. The books placed before a child 
should be perfect in their way, or, at least, 
they should be free from crudities of color 
and of drawing. Walter Crane and Kate 
Greenaway enlightened the world with 
their artistic books for children, so ex- 
quisite that any adult may enjoy them 
as well as a child. In Walter Crane’s 
“Pan Pipes,” a book of old songs, there is 
everything which the wise mother can de- 
sire for her little ones. The graceful 
decorations, carrying out the sentiment 
of the songs, the songs themselves with - 
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their quaint music, all combine to form a 
world of delight. 

The tastes which are planted in child- 
hood are those which are going to rule 
the adult years. The child who is asso- 
ciated with the refined and the beautiful 
through his early years will not love the 
coarse and vulgar in his maturity, and 
this apples to all the finer side of life— 
to music, to books, to pictures, to thought, 
and to conduct. There is an atmosphere 
about the person whose formative period 
has been spent amid surroundings of cul- 
ture that none other ever has, and it can- 
_ not be gained when the years of childhood 
and youth are past. 

Objects of beauty always have within 
themselves the material for conversation 
and for education. The child who is given 
a statuette of the Winged Victory is at 
once sensitive to the air 
vigor, and the onward rush of the draper- 
ies. He will surely ask, “What was a 
Winged Victory? How did it get its 
name? Why hasn’t it any head?” If the 
mother does not know how to answer her 
child she at once increases her own stock 
of culture by finding the required infor- 
mation, and then the small questioner will 
learn in the story she tells him something 
which puts him in touch with the world 
of long ago as with that of today, and with 
the world of art. 

There is no boy, whether he be five or 
fifteen, who will not like the Disc Thrower, 
and The Gladiator, and their splendid 
bodies will be an inspiration to him to 
have his own grow into like perfection. It 
is said that the Greeks owed their physical 
perfection—which the world has never 
since equaled—to the frequent exposure 
of the perfect nude bodies in games and 
elsewhere. The law of suggestion works 
with this as with all other things, and the 
body will move to more graceful curves 
and poses if the eyes rest only upon those 
which are beautiful. The litheness and 
Savage grace of Barye’s animals make them 
gifts to be chosen for all who enjoy the 
beauty of animal life. 
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Nor is it necessary to confine one’s 
choice to the copies of old masters. There 
are Sargent, Abbey, Tarbell, Inness, and 
others among modern American painters, 
to say nothing of those abroad, whose 
paintings are reproduced by photographs, 
and some of these prints, like the Cosmos 
pictures, are very inexpensive and lovely 
in tone, being printed on tint. Sargent’s 
“Prophets,” painted for the Boston Pub- 
he Library, may be had in its sets of four 
in large size for fifty cents or a dollar the 
set. In one room there is a frieze of pic- 
tures of this kind mounted as simply as 
possible, and covered with glass for pro- 
tection. The absence of much detail in 
the prints makes them plain to the sight 
though hung higher than one ordinarily 
places photographs. In a certain library 
the verses of the Rubaiyat with Vedder’s 
illustrations are framed in a long line to. 
form a band between two doors. These 
are placed at just the level of the eyes, 
and the effect is as pleasing as the idea is 
unique. Moreover, every time one passes 
it he gains a glimpse of a rare picture, 
and reads, almost without knowing it, a 
beautiful verse. Something of this sort 
would be a gift for the adults. 

There is a fancy now for an arrange- 
ment of an author’s photograph, auto- 
graph, and a selection from his works 
in one frame, and this has its advantage 
rather in the beauty of the thought than 
in the thing itself. Bookmakers have 
evolved a system of color illustrations 
which is beyond cavil. It is not reserved 
for editions de luxe, but may be found in 
some of the newer books of as low price 
as one dollar and fifty cents. This ap- 
ples to books for adults as well as to books 
for children. 

In seeking those gifts which make for 
culture it is not necessary to expend much 
money. Reproductions of paintings in 
warm, soft tones cost very little. Casts 
and statuettes of different sizes in plaster 
may be bought as low as forty cents. A 
east of the Venus de Milo—that perfect 
embodiment of the perfect woman—may 
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often be found at fifty cents, and her 
gracious dignity makes her presence a 
thing to be desired. All the standard 
statues are reproduced in plaster, and may 
be found in the art stores, or ordered by 
mail, at low cost. 

In seeking to develop one’s self and 
one’s own artistically it is well to begin 
with an object of admitted beauty, for it 
is safe to assume that the decisions of the 
cultured minds of ages must have had 
some basis in truth. If one does not see 
wherein the beauty lies let one study the 
object until the beauty is felt, because 
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beauty is felt even more than it is seen. 
Begin with old masterpieces, as they es- 
cape being a fad—something not unknown 
even in art—and one thus avoids an in- 
fluence which makes a true opinion very 
difficult at times. 

With every point one gains in the appre- 
ciation of beauty, one enjoys more, and 
finds with it a broadening of the mind 
and of the sympathies which has a reflex 
action upon the soul also. It is not easy 
to love the beautiful—the visible expres- 
sion of the thought which produced it— 
and then to follow evil. 
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By Cynthia Westover Alden 


[President-General of the International Sunshine Society. ] 


WAS a wicked old Magician, when this 
care-worn world was young, 
Who contrived ascheme far meaner than 
was ever said or sung. 


Long his soul had hated Sunshine, since it made 
all mortals smile 

With the kindliness of welcome on the noble or 
the vile. 


Cudgeling his brain he sought to split this 
blessed Sunshine up; 

Found a prism in the handle of his horrid poison 
cup. 


Henceforth some were red and angry in revolt 
against the strong, 

Quite forgetting that the mighty had not sought 
to do them wrong. 


Some were glittering in orange and could see no 
other tint; 

Charitable to their fellows, to outsiders hard as 
flint. 


They whom time had touched severely, in the 
sere and yellow leaf, 

Thought their children were ungrateful, 
could not forget their grief. 


and 


Green were some with jealous feeling, never 
owning they were blest, 

Hurling mud and filth of envy at the pleasure of 
the rest 


Others, whatsoe’er their portion, claimed the 
right of being blue, 

Sure that Providence denied them what was 
nothing but their due. 


Deeper natures seemed to revel in their shade of 
indigo, 

Finding pleasure in their Sipe ent conscious- 
ness of woe. 


Last of all, the violet children, pettish in their 
elegance, 

Lent to half-clad want a war cry that had deep 
significance. 


So, for ages, human weakness lifted up its 
childish hand, 
Urged to malice by the colors it was helpless to 


command! 
Split-up Sunshine narrowed kindness in the Red, 


the Green, the Blue, 
And the wicked old Magician had done all he 
sought to do. 


Such the genesis of Hatred: Love is what we 
ought to praise; 

Hatred springs from color-blindness; we would 
re-collect the rays! 

Sunshine, as it comes, unprismed, on the world 
is freely shed; 

We will never cease our effort till this spectrum- 
fright has fled; 

Goodness lives within the palace, goodness in 
the cottage dwells, 

And, that each may see the other, we would now 
undo the spells 

Of that wicked old Magician whose aggressive 
heathenism 

Found the mightiest of weapons in his hateful 
old-time prism ! 
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A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS DAY 


By Eben E. Rexford 


MS. MOORE stood at the window 
M and looked out upon the landscape. 
Yesterday the fields were brown, 
and, in the little churchyard on the hill, 
she could see a heap of dark earth that 
stood out sharply against the clump of 
sturdy oaks, still holding tenaciously to 
the foliage that November’s frost and 
rain had turned to russet. Now it was a 
beautiful white world, and the little grave 
was hidden by the snow that had fallen 
to make earth pure and fair for the birth- 
day of the King. It was Christmas morn- 
ing. 

“Tt don’t seem much as it did las’ Chris’- 
mas,” she thought, as she looked up the 
hill. “Then—she was here. Oh”—with 
a sudden catching of the breath, as tears 
came—“‘it’s so lonesome without her. I 
didn’t s’pose I’d ever get to thinkin’ so 
much of a child as I did of her. It don’t 
seem ’s ef I ever cared for my own so. 
Seems to me I can hear her sayin’, ‘Merry 
Chrismas, grandma!’ just as she said it 
las’ Chrismas mornin’, when she came 
down stairs with her little night-gown 
hel? up in front of her like a big pocket, 
full of the things Santa had brought her.” 
And the woman broke down with her grief. 
She laid her head upon the window-sill, 
and cried. 

Presently Deacon Moore came into the 
room. When his wife heard him coming 
she wiped her eyes hastily with her apron, 
but he saw the act, and the wet spot on 
the sill where her tears had fallen told 
the story. 

He took up the newspaper, and pre- 
tended to read, but his own eyes were so 
blurred with tears that the words ran 
together. 

By and by his wife spoke: “TI *most wish 
we'd gone over to Brother Josiar’s today, 
as he wanted us to, or that we’d had some 


0’ the folks come here. Someway, it don’t 
seem jest right to spend Chris’mas alone.” 

“Tt don’t seem like Chris’mas, that’s a 
fact,” admitted the deacon. “I don’t know 
when we’ve b’en all alone on Chris’mas 
afore. Mebbe some o’ the neighbors’ll 
drop in bymeby.” 

“*Tain’t likely,” said his wife. “They’re 
all havin’ comp’ny or goin’ somewhere. 
There ain’t many folks alone as we be 
today. ‘There goes a load now,” as a sleigh 
went by to the merry music of jingling 
bells. “Dear me! I can’t make it seem 
right for fam’lies to be scattered so—Joe 
in Dakoty, an’ George in Texas, an’ Em- 
meline—in heaven! But somehow she 
seems nearest of *em all,” and Mrs. Moore 
wiped her eyes again. 

Just them a burst of childish laughter 
rang out across the old garden that lay be- 
tween the house and orchard. It came 
so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that both 
the deacon and his wife were startled. It 
almost seemed as if the little girl of whom 
they had been thinking had come back 
to them. 

They looked out of the window in the 
direction from which the sound had come, 
and saw a child balancing herself on the 
top rail of the orchard fence. The rail 
rocked beneath her feet, and it seemed as 
if she must fall, but, by skilful manage- 
ment, she contrived to retain her position. 
She was laughing at her exhibition of 
dexterity, and made a charming picture, 
with her rosy cheeks and shining eyes, 
her yellow hair blowing all about her face 
as it escaped from a little red hood bor- 
dered with snowy fur. 

“T wonder whose child it is,” said the 
deacon. 

“YT wouldn’t wonder if it was the little 
girl that’s come to live with John Gra- 
ham,” answered Mrs. Moore. “I don’t 
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know’s I’ve told you about it, but I heard 
he was goin’ to take his sister’s child. Her 
mother died not long ago. I guess it’s her, 
an’ she’s run away “cross-lots. You—you 
don’t care if I ask her to come in, do you?” 

“Why should I care?” asked the deacon. 
“T don’t s’pose she'll hurt me, if she does 
come from Graham’s.” 

For years and years there had been a 
bitter enmity between Deacon Moore and 
his next neighbor, John Graham. They 
had been staunch friends in boyhood, but 
they seemed to have forgotten all about 
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that. They had met each other at church, 
and in neighborhood affairs, week after 
week, all through these years, without ex- 
changing a word. Living within sight of 
each other, they were farther apart than 
those who live at the world’s ends—neigh- 
bors, and yet strangers. What had. been 
the cause of the trouble between them few 
in the neighborhood could tell, at this late 
day. If they had ever known what it 
was, they had forgotten long ago. In- 
deed, Mrs. Moore often wondered if her 
husband knew why he and his neighbor 


were at enmity with each other. Both 
Were kind-hearted. Both had the good- 
will and respect of their neighbors, and it 
was greatly regretted by their friends that 
the old grudge could not be put out of 
sight forever, but it seemed as if the two 
men had grown into such a settled habit 
of hating each other that it was useless to 
try to overcome it now. 

Mrs. Moore went to the door. “Be 
careful, dear, or you'll fall an’ hurt your- 
self,” she called to the child on the fence. 
“Don’t you want to come in an’ get 
warm ?” 

“T’ll come in, but I ain’t cold,” was the 
answer, and the little girl gave a great 
jump into the snow, and ran to the house, 
half out of breath with the exertion called 
forth by her fence-rail performance. “I 
came over to call, you know,” she added, 
trying to look very matronly and dignified. 
“It’s Christmas day, and I wanted to go 
somewhere. Uncle John said may be you 
wouldn’t care to have me come, but I 
thought Id find out.” 

“Bless your dear little heart!” cried 
Mrs. Moore, folding the child in her arms 
and kissing her rosy cheeks. “I’m so glad 
youve come! I hope yowll keep right 
on comin’. If there’s anything in the 
world I like, it’s little girls, sich as you,” 
with another kiss that perhaps was meant 
more for the little girl in the grave upon 
the hill than the one to whom it was given. 

The child looked at the deacon in a 
doubtful way for a moment. Evidently 
she wanted to say something to him, but 
was at a loss as to how to begin. 

“Merry Christmas,” she said, going up 
to him with a roguish smile on her face. 
“You know what they do to little girls 
when they say that, don’t you?” 

“T don’t know’s I do,” answered the 
deacon. 

“Why—they kiss *em,” she cried, and 
held up her sweet face so temptingly that 
the deacon could not refuse. 

“T love you,” she said, as she leaned 
against his knee, and touched his wrinkled 
face with her chubby finger. “Tll come 
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over and see you every day, if you want 
me to.” 

“T wish you would,’ answered the 
deacon. “That is,” he added, “if your 
uncle’s willin’.” 

“Oh, he don’t care,” said the child. “He 
said I might come today, you know. I 
wanted him to come with me, but he said 
you wouldn’t want him to. Don’t you 
like him ?” 

“T guess I like him as well’s he likes 
me,” answered the deacon. 

The child looked at him soberly. “He’d 
like to have you like him,” she said, pres- 
ently. “I know he would.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked the 
deacon, as he lifted her to his knee. 

“Because, when I wanted him to come 
down here with me, and he said you 
wouldn’t want him to, he looked so sorry, 
and he said, ‘We used to be good friends, 
and I wish we could again, but I don’t 
suppose we ever will. I asked him why 
not, and he said he didn’t know. And 
I know he felt bad about it. I wish you 
would like Uncle John.” 

“Did he say he wished we could be 
frien’s ag’in?” asked the deacon. “Be 
you sure, real sure “bout that?” 

“Yes, he said it,” was the reply, very 
positively given. “Can’t you be?” 

“T s’pose we might, if—’ The deacon 
hesitated. 

“Speak the truth right out, an’ say you 
spose you could if both of you’d give in 
a little,’ said Mrs. Moore. “You know 
how’t is, Silas—I’ve tol’ you so more’n 
once—yow’re both so set that neither of 
you feel like ownin’ up to bein’ to blame, 
but the fact is, one was jest as much to 
blame as the other, an’ both of you know 
it, too. You can see from what this little 
girl says that John Graham’s willin’ to 
let the ol’ grudge go, an’ if he is, why 
shouldn’t you be? It don’t look right to 
see two neighbors—an’ both members of 
the same church, too—so out with each 
other that they never speak. An’ it ain’t 
right, an’ you know, it, Silas. It’s ben a 
long time sence I said as much’s I’m sayin’ 


now, but I’ve thought it, an’ sence the 
child’s broke the ice ’m goin’ to speak 
my mind, an’ I can’t help it, if you don’t 
like it.” 

“How'd ye know I hain’t be’n willin’ 
to be frien’s with him ?” asked the deacon, 
oruffly. 

“You never said so to him, or anyone 
else,” responded his wife. “S’pose you 
be willin’, what good does it do if you 
never do anything?” 

The deacon made no reply. 

“Uncle John said you had a little girl 
that died,” the child said, putting her 
arms about the deacon’s neck. “Did you 
love her?” 

“Yes, I loved her,” the deacon answered, 
brokenly, as he drew the questioner to his 
breast in a caress that was given as much 
to the dead as to the living. 

“Don’t you think she’d be glad if you 
and Uncle John were friends again ?” 

“Mebby,” answered the deacon. 

“But don’t you know she’d be glad?” 
persisted the child. 

“Bless her heart! She’s a little angel,” 
said Mrs. Moore, wiping her eyes. “Say 
‘Yes, you do know it,’ Silas.” 

“YT want you and Uncle John to be 
friends, for I like both of you. I’m going 
to come over and see you “most every day, 
and if you liked Uncle John he could 
come with me. Wouldn’t that be nice? 
IT know he’s lonesome today, because he 
hasn’t anywhere to go to. The girl’s gone 
home to spend Christmas, and we're all 
alone. So I’ll have to go, but I’ll come 
again.” She gave each of them a hug 
and a kiss, and started for the door. 

“Wait a minnit,” said the deacon, as 
if he had just that instant made. up his 
mind to something. “I’ll go with you.” 

“To Uncle John’s?” asked the child. 

The deacon nodded. Mrs. Moore gave 
a little gasp for breath. “Oh, Silas!” she 
began, then broke down and cried. But 
the deacon knew it wasn’t because she 
was sorry. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried the child, run- 
ning to take hold of his hand. “And I 
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know Uncle John will be glad, too.” 

The deacon and his little friend set off 
across the orchard. How many years it 
had been since he had taken the old path 
that led to the Graham farm. As they 
went over the hill he thought of the old 


times when he and John Graham had been 


boon companions. Then the trouble came 
that made them enemies, and their lives 
had been embittered by it ever since. 

“But it’s got to end, here an’ now,” 
said the deacon, as they neared the Graham 
place. “That is, ’m goin’ to do what I 
can to end it.” 

He wondered at the change that had 
come over him. All bitterness seemed to 
have faded out of his heart, like frost be- 
fore the sunshine. “It’s the Chris’mas 
sperrit that’s got holt o’ me,” he thought. 
And he almost laughed aloud in the joy 
of the new feeling. He bent down and 
kissed the child he was leading, and said, 
“God bless you fer what you’ve done today, 
little one.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” she cried, again, “so 
glad !” 

They were near the house now, Sud- 
denly the door opened, and a man stood 
on the threshold. 

“John,” said Deacon Moore, holding out 
hisshand,; “It’s Chris’mas. »~Weve ben 
fools long enough. Le’s be frien’s.” 

The other answered not a word. He 
tried to, but could not. Something seemed 
to choke him. But his face spoke for him. 
It was eloquent with the expression of a 
feeling at heart to which his lips could 
not give utterance. He put out his hand. 
Great tears trickled over his cheeks, and 
it seemed as if he almost expected it all 
to resolve itself into a dream until he felt 
the strong, warm grasp of Deacon Moore. 
Then he knew that it was reality. 


“Oh, Uncle John, aren’t you glad?” 
eried the child. 

“Yes, darling, very elads? “he said, 
brokenly. 


About an hour after the deacon and 
their little visitor had taken their depar- 
ture Mrs. Moore looked out at a sight 
that made her face glow like a June morn- 
ing. Her husband and John Graham 
were coming down the path together, lead- 
ing the little girl between them. 

She ran to the door to meet them. “Oh, 
I’m so glad!” she cried, and then, woman- 
fashion, began to ery, as she held out her 
hand to her old neighbor. : 

“That’s what we all say,” said the 
deacon. ‘You said it didn’t seem like 
Chris’mas, so I thought I’d bring along 
some visitors to see if we couldn’t liven 
things up a bit. Walk right in, John, an’ 
make youself to home, jest as you used to. 
This is the first time you’ve crossed my 
threshol’ in a good many year, but I hope 
it won’t be the las’ time.” 

Such a happy Christmas as that one 
was the old house had never known before. 
Mrs. Moore bustled about in the kitchen 
to get a dinner that would do justice to 
the occasion, and little Mary helped her, 
and every now and then she would say, 
“T’m so glad!” And then Mrs. Moore 
would stop in her work long enough to 
give the child a hug and a kiss, and say, 
“Yes, dear—som I.” 

When the dinner was on the table, and 
they sat down to partake of it, Deacon: 
Moore said, “Ask a blessin’ John,” and 
while all heads were bowed a few broken 
words were said, but how much they meant 
God knew, for they told of the triumph 
of love that sanctified and made sweet 
forever the memorv of that Christmas day. 


*‘*Material America needs no stimulus; its energies need no sfur; its triumph is already at hand. 


Itis spiritual 


America that needs constant revelation and definition; anditis to be the high service of the literature of the future 
as it has been the service of the literature of the past, to hold the ideals of this nobler America clear and beautiful 


above the dust and tumult of a vast and powerful working community.’’ 


—Hamilton W. Mabie. . 
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The Joy of Love and Home 


BY EUGENE C. DOLSON 


AFE from the dreary winter storm, 
How warm and restful! seems our room; 
Within the frosted window set, 
Your flowers tonight are all abloom. 


The ivy running on the wall, 

The orange tree with fruit aglow, 
The primroses in pink and white, 

Are fair as summer gardens know. 


If long ago my restless heart 

In quest of sunnier lands would roam, 
I found no pleasure like to this— 

The perfect joy of love and home. 


—EEE, 


The Tapestry Weavers 


BY ANSON G. CHESTER 


Let us take to our hearts a lesson, no lesson 
can braver be, 

From the ways of the tapestry weavers on the 
other side of the sea. 

Above their heads the pattern hangs—they study 
it with care. 

The while their fingers deftly work, their eyes 
are fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing, besides, of the 
patient, plodding weaver, 

He works on the wrong side ever more, but 
works for the right side ever: 

It is only when the weaving stops, and the web 
is tossed and turned, 


And he sees his real handiwork—that his mar- 
velous skill is learned— 

Oh, the sight of his delicate beauty, how it pays 
him for all its cost, 

No daintier work than his was ever done by the 
frost. 


Thus the master brings him golden hire, and 
gives him praises as well, 

And how happy the heart of the weaver is, no 
tongue but his own can tell. 


The years of man are the looms of God, let down 
from the place of the sun, 

Wherein we are weaving always, ‘til thy mystic 
web is done, 

Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, each for 
himself his fate, 

We may not see how the right side looks—w 
can only weave and wait. 


But looking above for the pattern, no weaver hath 
need to fear, 

Only let him look clear into heaven—the perfect 
pattern is there. 

If he keeps the face of the Savior forever and 
always in sight, 

His toil shall be sweeter than honey, his weav- 
ing is sure to be right. 


And when his task is ended, and the web is 
tossed and shown, 

He shall hear the voice of the Master, it shall say 
to him, ‘‘Well done!”’ 

And the white-winged angels of Heaven, to hear 
him shall come down, 

And God shall give him gold for his hire—not 
coin, but a fadeless crown. 


Dreaming of Home 


It comes to me often in silence 
When the firelight sputters low,— 
When the black, uncertain shadows 
Seem wraiths of the long ago; 
Always with a throb of heartache, 
That feels each pulsing vein, 
Comes the old, unquiet longing 
For the peace of home again. 


I’m sick of the roar of cities 
And of faces cold and strange; 
I know where there’s warmth of welcome, 
And my yearning fancies range © 
Back to the dear old homestead, 
With an aching sense of pain, 
But there’ll be joy in the coming— 
When I go home again. 


When 1 go home! There’s music 
That never may die away; 

And it seems that the hand of angels, 
On mystic harp at play, 

Have touched with a yearning sadness 
On a beautiful broken strain, 

To which is my fond heart wording, 
When I go home again. 


Outside of my darkening window 
Is the great world’s crash and din, 
And slowly the winter shadows 
Come drifting, drifting in. 
Sobbing the night wind murmurs 
To the splash of autumn rain; 
But | dream of the glorious greeting 
When | go home again. 
— Unidentified. 
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I Didn’t Think 
BY FRANK H. SWEET 


If all the troubles in the world 
Were traced back to the start, 

We’d find not one in ten begun 
From want of willing heart; 

But there’s a sly, woc-working elf 
Who lurks about Jife’s brink, 

And sure dismay he brings away— 
The elf, ‘‘I didn’t think.”’ 


He seems so sorry when he’s caught, 
His mien is all contrite; 

He so regrets the woe he wrought, 
And wants to make things right. 

But wishes do not heal a wound, 
Nor weld a broken link; 

The heart aches on, the link is gone= 
All through, ‘‘I didn’t think.” 


When brain is comrade to the heart. 

And heart from soul draws gracé, 
“i didn’t think”’ will quick depart 

For lack of resting place. 

If from that great unselfish stream, 
The Golden Rule, we drink, 

We’ll keep the laws, and have no cause 
To say “‘I didn’t think.”’ 


The Legend Bell 


There has come to my mind a legend, 
A thing I had half forgot, 
And whether I read it or dreamed it, 
Ah, well, it matters not. 
It is said that in heaven at twilight 
A great bell softly swings, 
And man may listen and hearken 
To the wonderful music that rings, 
If he puts from his heart’s inner chamber 
All the passion, pain and strife, 
Heartaches and weary longings 
That throb in the pulses of life; 
If he thrusts from his soul all hatred, 
All thoughts of wicked things, 
He can hear in the holy twilight 
How the bell of the angels rings, 
And | think there is in this legend, 
If we open our eyes to see, 
Somewhat of an inner meaning, 
My friend, to you and me; 
Let us look in our hearts and question, 
‘‘Can pure thoughts enter in 
To a soul if it be already 
The dwelling of thoughts of sin?” 
So, then, let us ponder a little; 


Let us look in our hearts and see 
If the twilight bell of the angels 
Could ring for you and me. 


—The Household. 


_ Just a Little Bit of Baby 


Just a little bit of baby, 

Twenty pounds and nothing more,— 
See him floor his giant daddy 

Weight two hundred, six feet four. 


Just a little bit of baby; 
Any beauty? not a trace,— 
See him stealing all the roses 
From his lovely mother’s face 


Just a little bit of baby, 
ignorant as he can be, -- 
See him puzzle ail the sages 

Of his learned family. 


Just a little bit of baby, 

Walking? no; nor crawling, even,’ 
See him lead a dozen grown-ups 

To the very gate of heaven! 


~ Amos R. Wells in Good Housekeeping. 


How Much Do You Love? 
One twilight was there when it seemed 


New stars beneath young eyelids gleamed; 


In vain the warning clock would creep 
Anear the hour of beauty sleep; 

In vain the trundle yearned to hold 
Far-Eyes and little Heart-of-Gold; 
And love that kisses are the stuff of 
At last for once there was enough of, 
As though of all affections round 

The fond climacteric had been found— 
Each childish fancy heaping more, 
Like spendthrift from a miser store, 
Till stopped by hug and stayed by kiss— 
The sweet contention ran like this: 


** “How much do! love you?’ (I remember but part . 


Of the words of the troth of this love) 


‘] love you,’ he said—‘why—I love you a heart 


Brimful and running over. 


“41 love you a hundred!’ said he, with a squeeze. 


‘A thousand!’ said she, as she nestled; 
‘A million!’ he cried in triumphant ease, 
While she with the numbers wrestled. 


‘¢ “Aha! I have found it!’ she shouted, ‘aha!’ 
(The red to the soft cheeks mounting) 

‘I love you—I love you—I love you, Papa, 
Over the last of the counting!’ ”’ 


—Robert Underwood Johnson. ! 
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A FEW HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


By J. S. Van Cleve 


VERY one knows that to make music 
k is an art. But few realize that to 
hear it is an art also. Of the two 

arts, that of causing music to exist by 
vibrations in the air, and that of causing 
it to exist in the mind, by setting up the 
delightful agitations which it contains, 
which is the more difficult to master? 
There is a wide-spread notion that anyone 
with a pair of auditory machines, denom- 
inated ears, can take in without exertion 
the messages of music, and pass judgment 
upon its evangel, quite dispensing with 
any special preparation for the receipt of 
that message. How much mischief this 
vanity works it would be difficult to say. 

Let me try to say something that will 
help toward a better understanding of 
music and its wonderful message. 

The first bit of advice I should give 
to anyone who desired to grow in the grace 
of hearing would be this: Dismiss from 
your mind at once and forever the hurtful 
idea that listening to music is mere passiv- 
ity. Music makes its appeal to all sides 
of our nature, and in many degrees of in- 
tensity. Sometimes it is quite proper to 
listen in a half reverie, and allow the music 
to flow over us, like a tropic sea, with a 
gentle caress that may bring soothing and 
not tax our emotions or our attention. But 
this, though at times legitimate, is not a 
frequent function of the art, and it is the 
very function which is abused. 

Whenever you wish to listen to music, 
make some kind of preparation. ‘This 
preparation may vary through an entire 
octave of degrees, and take in all the small 
intervals between. Let me illustrate by 
saying that the most languid and passive 
preparation may be represented by that 
state of utter lapse and reverie in which 
you harken to a friend singing or playing 
a dear and well-known favorite composi- 


tion. “The Last Rose of Summer”, or 
the adagio of Beethoven’s “Moonlight 
Sonata”, are often thus heard. The high- 
est semi-tone of the octave of mental prep- 
aration is exemplified in the work of a 
professional musical critic, or a musical 
scholar, when creating within himself the 
state necessary for hearing and passing 
judgment upon some new and. elaborate - 
work, such as the “Manru” of Paderewski, 
or a symphonic poem by Richard Strauss. 

Having quite rid yourself of conceit and 
vanity, the second thing is to make some 
positive preparation for the noble and 
fruitful hearing of music. This may be 
done by reading judiciously the varied 
and abundant literature upon this subject. 
For example, when you attend a symphony 
concert, the program is sure to have com- 
ments and criticisms which are designed 
to enlighten the listener as to the purpose 
and significance of the music rendered. 
Never fail to read these notes and instruc- 
tions with close attention. 

Thirdly, prepare your heart. From the 
earliest ages this metaphor of the heart 
has been used to indicate the emotional 
nature. You must try to feel lke the 
music. ‘This may seem to be a strange 
and impractical precept. Let us see. You 
are going to Divine worship. It is a 
solemn and dignified public function. You 
know that fact just as perfectly and com- 
pletely before you enter the sanctuary as 
you do at any time. Now, do you not see 
that, if you go into the house of God, in a 
frivolous, a gay, a dull state of soul, the 
music will have a hard task to reach you. 
Music is a powerful agent; and, as the 
glorious golden energy of the sun, when 
he assaults winter’s armorplate of ice, soon 
demolishes that stony resistance, so the 
sweet, low, pleading, or noble, aspiring, 
joyous strains of the organ will, unless 
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BEETHOVEN ENTERTAINING THE FAMILY OF MOZART 


you are utterly pre-occupied, soon ft you 
to the lofty mood of worship. How much 
better it would be if you, by shutting out 
all secular and irrelevant thoughts, and 
by a few moments of silent meditation and 
prayer, should solemnize and elevate your 
heart before this breeze from Heaven, the 
organ-prelude, begins to blow. 

Again, suppose you are planning to hear 
one of Richard Wagner’s divine expositions 
of the deep things of human sin and 
suffering. Is it not self-evident . that, 
after having learned what Tristan and 
Isolde, or Parsifal, or Siegfried may be 
about, you might make your heart hke 
warm wax, quick and sensitive, by turning 
your thoughts and feelings intentionally 
into the same channels as the opera. Few 
things are duller and more unbearable 
than such an opera as Tristan and Isolde, 
if superficially heard ; few things are more 
thrilling and beautiful than this same 
opera, if really heard, and felt, and its 
mystic lessons taken into the heart. 

But, you may say, these are rare and 
exceptional experiences. What of the 


ordinary concert, or the music in the 
social circle? Is there any need of 
preparation there, or indeed, any possi- 
bility of it? Yes, here also, is just the 
same need, and the same possibility. The 
pleasure and recreation, to say nothing 
of the stimulus and energizing to be had 
at a miscellaneous concert, may be tripled 
and quadrupled, by the subjective mental 
acts of the recipient. This preparation 
in such cases and surroundings must con- 
sist largely in getting yourself into an 
eager, attentive, amiable mood. 

Music is the art of sympathy. You 
might as well expect to have a flourishing 
wreenhouse, full of rare and fragrant 
plants, as a successful concert in a dull, 
listless, critjcally adverse atmosphere. 
Even if you know nothing as to the talents 
of the singer, or the pianist, or the violin- 
ist, be sure, when he or she comes upon 
the stage for the first time, to send forth 
a hearty, though not prolonged round of 
applause. This says, “We are here, in a 
state of mind eager to enjoy, quick to 
perceive, and willing to be pleased”. No 
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draught of champagne, or even the fabled 
elixir of life, is so exhilarating to a per- 
forming musician as such a demon- 
stration of good-will. 

In the fourth place, I would suggest 
that if you wish to enrich your musical 
happiness, you make it a habit to react 
consciously and forcibly upon the music. 
What I mean is this, attend a performance 
of music with as much effort to follow 
and relish as you put forth all the time 
in reading literature. True, there are 
many degrees of tension used in reading 
books, all the way from the effort made 
in reading the “Analogy of Nature and 
Religion,” by Bishop Butler, to the read- 
ing of John Habberton’s charming word- 
picture, “Helen’s Babies”. Yet you are per- 
fectly aware that, even in reading this lat- 
ter book, there is a use of mentality and, 
after concluding, the peals of laughter 
which you have sent forth have left you 
tired. This reacting upon the music, 
however, is not always intense, is seldom 
if ever painful. You lsten to music 
to receive something, and that some- 
thing is not mere information for which 
you consult your cyclopedia, it is life and 
power, and all exercise of hfe and power 
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breeds temporary depression and _ ex- 
haustion. ‘This I believe to be the great- 


est drawback to our musical progress, that 
we are so inclined to think of music as a 
thing which must act upon us while we do 
nothing. The performer is to be a pho- 
tographer. We drop the little ticket-fee 
into his coffer, and he has all the rest to 
do. 

One thing more I wish to say, as to hoav 
the general public of music-hearers may 
become a public of music-understanders, 
and music-lovers. Do not think that the 
chief purpose of hearing a work performed 
is to decide whether the skill of the execu- 
tant is great or small, but let it be to 
ascertain whether the composition is beau- 
tiful, and if so, why, and how deeply so. 
Always give three thoughts to the com- 
position for one to the playing. It is not 
the touchstone of culture to be excessively 
fastidious in judging a_ performance, 
though many think so. The real touch- 
stone of culture is the amount of delight 
you can get from music, and the grade of 
music which affords you delight. You 
may and should have a catholic taste, but 
your joy ought to have many degrees and 
variations. 


Pie PRESIDENT 


VERY pretty little incident gave 
patriotic color to the visit of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to a small town of 

eastern Massachusetts on his recent New 
England tour. A reader sends an account 
of it. Thousands of children, with their 
teachers, from the public schools, were 
gathered upon the lawn beneath the lofty 
old trees of one of the old-time churches, 
waving little “star-spangled banners’ to 
greet the arrival of their president. This 
was the first time the nation’s chief mag- 
istrate had visited the town, and the peo- 
ple were almost frantic with enthusiasm. 

On the street in front of the church a 
canopy was formed, from which was 
sugpended a great floral bell. © 
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As the President’s carriage halted before 
the church, a little girl representing the 
“Goddess of Liberty,” in the midst of 
thirteen other girls, representing the 
thirteen original states, drew a ribbon and 
a shower of roses from the bell fell into 
the President’s carriage, and as he lifted 
his hat a beautiful bud dropped into it, 
which he picked up, waved to the children, 
and then placed in his pocket. 

The clamor of applause from the sur- 
rounding throngs drowned the President’s 
voice as he tried to speak to the children. 
But he had received their gift and the 
children were weli pleased. Mr. Roose- 
velt seemed to enjoy the occasion thor- 
oughly. 
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By Susie Bouchelle Wight 


Cuapter []—Continued. 
“TT is Japanesque, my boy,” said his 
mother. 
“T don’t see any fans and parasols 
and things,” he grumbled, looking about. 

“No, but you see the carrying out of the 
Japanese idea of not crowding their rooms 
with furniture,” she answered. 

They entered the little sitting-room. 
The floors were bare and white, with a very 
few rugs. Not many pictures were on the 
walls, only two or three engravings simply 
framed, and some good photographs. But 
the low pine table under the hanging lamp 
was covered with a pretty cloth, and piled 
with magazines, papers and books. Mrs. 
Waring’s work-basket was close by the side 
of a low chair, and gave a touch of home- 
likeness to the simple httle room. She 
sat down, and took golden-haired Alice 
on her lap. 

“T have a new game to propose,” she said 
brightly. The children clustered close 
around her 

“All right! “All right!’ they cried. 

“T see something beautiful in this room. 
What is it?” 

“Sure I don’t know!” grumbled Ned. 
“Oh, ves I do,” he said, as his glance fell 
on the baby. “It’s Alice.” 

Then came a shrill chorus from the 
younger children. “It’s mother!” echoed 
by Mr. Waring, “Yes, it’s mother”. 

“Guess again”, she said, laughing. 

They guessed again, pictures, books, and 
the views from the windows, discovering 
for themselves attractions they had not ob- 
served at first glance, enly to be met with a 
negative. 

“All beautiful, but not just what I had 
in mind when I asked the question. Can’t 
you tell the children, Gilbert ?” she asked. 
“T think from your queer little smile that 
you have my thoughts.” 

“T believe you mean that its cleanness 
is beautiful,” he replied. 


“Yes,” she prompted, “and what next ?” 

“Tt is beautiful because it accords with 
our circumstances,” he continued, with a 
look at Ned. That astute young person 
understood and colored slightly. “And the 
loveliest of all is, that we all love one an- 
other.” 

“Tuxactly”, said Mrs. Waring, delighted 
that her husband had entered so fully into 
her spirit. ‘And more, dear Gilbert,” she 
added, “‘hope and good health are ours, so 
we are not ruined. We can truly begin 
again.” 

His face had brightened wonderfully as 
the sincerity of her sunshiny spirit dawned 
upon him, and she felt repaid for every 
effort, every swallowed sob, every tear 
forced sternly back, while trying to make 
the best of a little, in their changed envi- 
ronment. 

Cuaprer III. 

They lived very simply in the new little 
House of Happy Hours. They were cut 
off from such social life as they had known 
in their old home, but both were rather 
glad of this than otherwise. Mrs. Waring 
had more time, and with the little feet to 
save her many steps, she did not find it 
irksome to prepare their dainty meals with 
her own hands, choosing to economize in 
this way, that she might have the money 
thus saved to devote to the carrying out 
of the many ideas which came crowding - 
on one another’s heels. Her despair had 
taken wings, when she set her face reso- 
lutely toward the living of a beautiful life 
for love’s sake. Next to the creating of 
that home atmosphere on which her heart 
was set, was her determination not to 
allow herself to fall into habits of thought 
and life which she had always condemned. 

She inveigled her son, Ned, into helping 
her with many small improvements in the 
appearance of the place. One day while 
he was whitewashing the fence, another 
boy, Billy Conway, stopped in the road for 
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a moment with his hands in his pockets. 

“Huh! Whitewashing? I didn’t know 
you-all had bought this old place.” 

“We haven’t”, said Ned shortly. 

“Well, what you doin’ all that for, 
then ?” 

“Because it is needed.” 

“Ts ol man Tucker payin’ for it”? 


asked the boy with a prematurely devel- 


oped instinct for business. 

“Ts that any of your concern” ? inquired 
Ned. 

“He owns the place, don’t he ?” 

iad. 

“Well, what in the name of goodness, are 
you-all a whitewashin’ and fixin’ it up so 
fancy for, if it ain’t yours?” 

“T’ve a good mind to whitewash you”, 
said Ned, standing up very straight, with 
brush in hand, for he was not much in love 
with his job, and the other boy’s tone was 
harassing. 

“Jest dare you”! and Billy squared off. 

Mrs. Waring had been listening, from 
the sitting-room window, and when she 
recognized impending strife, she rose 
quickly, and went down to the gate. 

“Geod evening!” she said pleasantly to 
Billy, ignoring the belligerent attitude of 
the boys. “I am just getting ready to go 
into the woods in search of ferns. Can’t 
you go with us? You have lived here so 
long, you ought to know all the good places 
for them”. 

Ned turned back to his work, and Billy’s 
elbows dropped. 

“Fearns?” he repeated with the drawl 
of the genuine Georgia Cracker. “Tox 
fearns and such ?” 

“Yes, any kind.” 

“You bet I know where to find ’em. 
Say,” he said, turning to Ned, “say, if you 
want to whitewash me, come on and try, 
and lemme do you up a job, and get 
through with it. I’m goin’ with your ma.” 

“So am I’, answered Ned, “and I don’t 
believe I will whitewash you, till you get 
to needing it a little worse.” He put his 
pail away, and they waited amicably to- 
gether, while Mrs. Waring went back into 


the house, to emerge at the head of a small 
procession, well laden with empty bas- 
kets. Under Billy’s guidance, they sallied 
forth through the thick oak woods, toward 
the little river not far away. 

“T believe I heard you ask why we were 
improving the place,’ Mrs. Waring said 
to Billy. 

SoOViestm.-— 

“Well, it is because we are the ones who 
will have to live in it, and see it all the 
time. Mr. Tucker does not know yet 
that we will take good care of the place, 
so we cannot expect him to do all the 
little things we want for ourselves.” | 

“Huh! We all don’t drive one single 
nail that we can do without. We live in 
one of his old houses, and it is about to 
tumble down. He’s got plenty of ’em, 
and he is as mean as dirt about fixin’ *em 
when they need it. I wouldn’t be white- 
washing his old fence for him.” 

Mrs. Waring looked down at the old 
young face, as she listened to the ex- 
pression of sentiments which she felt no 
doubt he had imbibed from his elders, and 
a new light came to her as to the shift- 
lessness of the renting classes in the small 
town. A shadow of pain crossed her face, 
for she was not always able to repress 
apprehension as to the future, and she 
wondered if she would have strength to 
adhere to her ideals, for the sake of her 
loved ones, or would the subtle, demoraliz- 
ing influences of adversity finally overcome. 
her. She had not allowed herself to look 
backward, or to compare her own situation 
with that of her friends, but, while she 
had taken up the new burdens of her life 
courageously, she was aware that she was 
feeding her soul with the hope that it was 
but a temporary change, which she must 
make the best of, until prosperity should 
have come to them again. What if they 
must live their lives thus for years and 
years? Billy’s words had started a train of 
thought which forced the question upon » 
her. 

She followed on into the cool shady 
hollows of Magnolia Glen where overhead 
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the trees bore aloft their magnificent snow- 
white cups, brimming over with fragrance. 
Underfoot,the black mold,a foot in depth, 
fed a great family of shade-loving plants, 
and the children ran on ahead of her, wild 
with dehght over each new treasure. Mrs. 
Waring’s preoccupation had to give way 
for the while, in their happiness. She 
could not remember that in all their young 
lives she had ever carried them to the 
woods before. 

They found luxuriant clumps of ferns 
in many varieties, and her experienced 
hands lifted them carefully, with the mold 
clinging to them, and placed them in the 
baskets; there were bunches of what Billy 
called “heart leaf’, which the children 
insisted on taking up, and down deeper in 
the dell, in the edges of a tiny pool, a 
perfect mat of Indian pencils in full 
flower, their ivory cylinders pointing sky- 
ward from the bed of lily-lke leaves. 
Nearby grew the delicate pink star-flowers, 
and out in the sunshine the golden 
coreopsis were showing in a thin glow of 
early bloom. 

They gathered until the baskets were 
filled, and Mrs. Waring sat down in the 
cool shadows to rest awhile. Nearby Anita, 
Carl and little Alice paddled about in the 
shallow water, their first distracting ex- 
perience of wading in a brook. Ned and 
Billy, quite forgetful of their late approach 
to combat, had climbed high into the mag- 
nolia trees to get some of the fragrant 
blossoms to carry home with them. 

Mrs. Waring resumed her interrupted 
thoughts. What if present conditions 
must be permanent? What if it was never 
to be, that she might give those blithe- 
hearted children their first insight into the 
great world of people and scenes outside 
the prosaic little town of Wimbledon? 
She could see how narrow a horizon had 
bounded Billy’s life, and yet his mother, 
whom she had lately met, seemed a fairly 
well-educated and well bred woman. 
Billy’s vernacular was shocking, and his 
ideas no less so. Another question con- 
fronted her—her children’s associations, 


and their influence. How was she to live 
a lite of her own, and yet keep in such 
close touch with them as to be instantly 
able to counteract the undesirable? Ned 
was already at the restless age, and would 
break away from his dependence on the 
inner home life at the first excuse, 
his example must surely tell upon 
vounger ones. 

The conclusion was 


and 
the 


inevitable. She 
must live with and for those lives en- 
trusted to her care, letting everything 
else go, if necessary. It was with a sigh 
that she relinquished the memory of those 
happy afternoons and evenings in the old 
home, when congenial spirits had gathered 
there, and her own intellect and_per- 
sonality had been stimulated to their 
best, by the attrition of the minds of 
bright men and women. She could see no 
place to hope for a resumption of that 
dear social life, and vet, as she slowly, 
that Spring afternoon, made up her mind 
that 1t must remain only as a memory, she 
felt glad that she had once been a part - 
of it. 

When long pale rays of dying sunlight 
came slanting through the trees, the little 
party with their laden baskets went back 
through the woods to the House of Happy 
Hours. As they came near it, Mrs. War- 
ing thought how she had been prompted 
to call it so, by the renewal of a hope, in 
the mocking-bird’s song, a hope which she 
had hugged to herself as a stay until 
things should take a turn, but now as she 
looked across the bobbing golden heads 
of the little ones trotting on ahead to the 
father standing bareheaded in the yellow 
radiance of the evening,a beautiful resolve, 
not dependent on any future of ease and 
comfort, took deep root in heart, to stay 
there forever, blessing her and hers. 

“Tt shall be the House of Happy Hours, 
whether things change or not. Gilbert 
shall go from it cheered and strengthened 
for his work—the children shall see only 
the good and true there, and I—God will- 
ing—I shall in time learn to become as 
a little child in faith and trust.” 
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“Say there!” sung Billy’s voice from be- 
hind her, “I’ll come over tomorrow, and 
help you whitewash your fence if you 
want me to.” 

Cuaprer IV. 

As the months went on, the small house 
beneath the oaks where the mocking-birds 
nested and sung grew more lovely within 
and without. No signs of dilapidation 
were to be seen anywhere. Quick-growing 
vines draped the low veranda, and close 
up im a narrow bed under the eves grew 
the ferns transplanted from the woods. 
Simply constructed window boxes were 
running over with late planted petunias 
and Dusty Miller, and all between the 
house and the front fence stretched a green 
earpet of native Bermuda grass, which the 
young Warings at their mother’s instiga- 
tion jealously guarded from stray bits of 
waste. 

Mrs. Waring had lent herself most will- 
ingly to every suggestion of good, absorb- 
ing into the very marrow of her being, 
influences which came to her from every 
source, that she might radiate them in 
turn to the growing young experiences 
which she was helping to mould. In this 
self forgetful life, apart with her home 
ties, all unknown to herself, she was grow- 
ing and broadening in a way which would 
once have been impossible to her. The 
family relations became daily closer and 
more sweet, and Ned’s restlessness bade 
fair to vanish entirely, under the charm 
of his mother’s companionship. That 
first thoughtful ramble in Magnolia Glen 
was followed by many another, and in 
wooing nature to become as a sweetheart 
to her children, Mrs. Waring’s own eyes 
were opened to see many a silent message 
shining from bough and blossom, and her 
ears were quickened to catch the whisper 
that rustled through the leaves or thrilled 
through song of thrush and bluebird. She 
found that there were “‘sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks, and good in 
everything”. | 

At home, under the evening lamp, 
father, mother and little ones were united 
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in their interest in a short historical 
course; Mr. Waring had never felt that he 
had the time for such a thing before, and 
his wife had not cared to take it up alone, 
but now there were so few outside de- 
mands that they were able to enter into 
it zestfully, finding it a dear delight to put 
their reading into the simple words the 
younger children could understand, and 
reaping rich reward in the intense interest 
they manifested by their intelligent ques- 
tions, and comments. 

Mr. Waring went forth from this sweet 
home life, strengthened for work, and 
braver to endure the hours of waiting 
which are harder than toil, and Edna 
Waring found her days too full for her 
to indulge in vain regrets and fruitless 
longings for a different environment. 
Sometimes, letters came to her from her 
old home, and only half concealed between 
the lines, she read the pity her friends 
felt for her, living in such an inconspicu- 
ous sphere in a dingy little manufacturing 
town. She only smiled to herself, for she 
had found something in Wimbledon 
which no amount of delightful social in- 
tercourse could equal in value—that ex- 
quisite intimacy with her own home circle, 
an understanding quickened to respond to 
nature’s benign influence, and a more 
tender ccnception of her relations to her 
neighbor. ‘The children who always found 
a welcome at the House of Happy Hours 
were gradually drawing their mothers 
within the charm which radiated from 
it, and constant opportunities offered for 
Mrs. Waring to do or say some kindly, un- 
obtrusive thing, which made hearts glow 
with pleasure, or which sowed a thought to 
bear fruit later in kind. They were the 
laboring class—those neighbors of hers— 
and not at all the people whom she would 
have chosen to make her home among, if 
things had been different, but her policy 
of making the best of things extended to 
them, and she found that, after all, they 
were not so different from their more for- 
tunate brothers and sisters. 

(To be continued.) 
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IS “PROSPERITY”? AN ASSET, OR°A: LIABILT TY¥e 


By Louis E. Van Norman 


HE good, the true and the beautiful! 
a What old Greek philosopher was it 

who asserted that a right knowledge 
of these three is necessary for man’s sal- 
vation, and that, as attributes to be sought 
after, they are closely bound together and 
equal in importance? The Japanese be- 
heve that, by continually letting their 
eyes. behold the beauties of nature, the 
beauty of their soul and character must 
expand and blossom also. “Nothing,” 
said Michael Angelo, “makes a life so 
pure, so religious, so refined, as the 
creations of the beautiful”. Ruskin and 
Morris reiterated this again and again. 
“In my mind”, said the latter, “it is 
not possible to dissociate art from mo- 
rality, politics or religion. Truth, in 
in all these great matters of principle, is 
one.” Double the beauty of the city you 
live in-and you double the beauty and dig- 
nity of the life. 


K * *% * 


For 1900 years Christmas has been a 
symbol of the good and the true, of light 
and love. ‘The beautiful has not received 
the consideration which is its due. Yet 
what season more appropriate than Christ- 
mas for a study of the life beautiful? The 
great founder of the Christian faith him- 
self came to earth that man might have— 
not money or material possessions—but 
life, and have it more abundantly. 


* * *% % 


Life, abundant, exalted, beautiful life— 
such is the message of Christmas. By 
almost universal choice of the race, Christ- 
mas stands to the civilized man, whatever 
his religious convictions, as the symbol of 
a higher, finer life. It symbolizes the 
beginning of the life beautiful in the in- 
dividual man and in the race. Is it not 
an especially appropriate time to consider 


beauty for one’s country and a beautiful 
lite for his countrymen ? 


*% ke *% & 


Josh Billings once remarked to one 
about to be married—“Sometimes, my 
friend, a wife is an asset, sometimes she’s 
a liability”. It is much the same with 
material possessions. They may be a help 
to an individual or a nation—they may be 
a clog and a hindrance. An over con- 
sclousness of power and material posses- 
sions is almost certain to dull the per- 
ception of spiritual values, which are, after 
all, the real things of life. 


* * 8 * 


A man’s riches consist “not in the 
abundance of things which he hath”. Is 
not this true also of a people? ‘Material 
prosperity, without the moral lft toward 
righteousness,” says Theodore Roosevelt, 
“means a diminished capacity for happi- 
ness. and a debased character”. The en- 
cyclopedias and other authorities on statis- 
tics do not include nobility of life, love 
of beauty, idealism and sturdy devotion 
to principle among the “resources” of our 
country. Yet the spirit of knightliness 
which freed Cuba, and the quick response. 
to the need of the sufferers in Martinique 
(these are but two examples of our na- 
tional life in its finer manifestations) will | 
count for more in the estimation of the 
future than all the “unparalleled pros- 
perity’, rapidly increasing population, 
railroad mileage and tons of steel rails, 
of which we are always boasting. 


* : a 


After reading the editorial in the 
November HoME AND FLOWERS, Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews, of Columbia 
University, wrote me, “I deny absolutely 
our ‘brutal commercialism’, holding, that, 
on the whole, we are the most idealistic 


BEAUTY AND 


of peoples’. And, looked at from one 
point of view, the professor is quite 
correct. 

* * *k * 

A citizen of these United States, tramp- 
ing along the roads of southern France, 
stopped for a moment at a village inn. 
A beautiful young girl, scarcely into her 
teens, timidly entered the arbor, where 
were gathered over their wine a dozen or 
more Frenchmen, Italians and Spaniards 
—and two Americans. “Will you buy my 
flowers, please?” she asked. Latin gal- 
lantry could not refrain from coarse fa- 
miliarity, and one insult was so outrageous 
that Saxon blood began to boil. In a flash, 
three were sprawling on the floor and the 
girl was escorted back to the road as 
though she had been a queen. “Who is 
the gentlemen, that we may thank him?” 
—this from the real men present. “Oh, 
I’m an American, that’s enough’—and he 
was gone. I confess that when I heard 
him, I was proud to claim him as a 
countryman, much prouder than when the 
Yankee drummer for reaping machines 
boasted in Vienna, in my hearing, that we 
are the richest nation on earth. 

In more than one phase of development 
the United States has had more rapid 
evolution than Europe. Industrially and 
commercially, declares ex-assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Vanderlip, speaking 
of the “American commercial invasion of 
Europe’, “it is already old America and 
young Europe”. During the past decade, 
since the World’s Columbian Exposition 
taught us the great lesson of “the gain and 
fascination of public beauty’, we have 
been rapidly and surely creating a real 
esthetic “atmosphere”. The wide-spread 
sentiment in favor of public beauty, the 
conversion of the business man to the value 
of attractive business surroundings, the re- 
vival, already upon us, of the old arts and 
crafts associations—all these would seem 
to indicate that we are bringing about, 
one might almost say deliberately and con- 
sciously, what Europe has attained only 
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passively and through the accumulation of 
the centuries. 

Will more beautiful physical surround- 
ings help us, as a people, to live a better, 
more beautiful American hfe? Will they 
tend to make us better and more moral? 
I have asked a number of men and women 
who think deeply on these questions for 
their opinion. President Arthur T. Had- 
ley of Yale University, President Charles 
We Hhot of Harvard, Dr. Paul Carus, 
editor of The Open Court, Howard J. 
Rogers, chief of the department of Polit- 
ical and Social Science of the St. Louis 
Exposition, Elizabeth Cady -Stanton, vet- 
eran suffrage reformer, Bliss Perry, editor 
of The Atlantic Monthly, Dr. Oscar L. 
Triggs, secretary the Industrial Art 
League, Joaquin Miller, the venerable 
“poet of the Sierras”, “Marion Harland”, 
Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
Julia Ward Howe, abolitionist and author- 
ess, Florence Morse Kingsley, novelist, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, poet and authoress, 
William Marion Reedy, editor of The 
Mirror, Cynthia Westover Alden, presi- 
dent of the International Sunshine Society, 
John G. Woolley, temperance reformer, 
orator, EH. L. Shuey, manufacturer, Young 
Men’s Christian Association worker, Ells- 
worth Woodward, president of the New 
Orleans Art Club; men and women of 
such widely diversified interests and activ- 
ities as these, all agree most emphatically 
with the contention that more beautiful 
homes, cities and factories will materially 


help to make us a better, more moral 


people. 

Julia Ward Howe says: “As the old 
adage says ‘cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness’, I think that the cultivation of good 
taste greatly promotes good morals”. 
Bliss Perry is “in the heartiest sympathy 
with the entire movement represented by 
HoMre anp FLowers”’. Mrs. Stanton 
declares,““We certainly have improved with 
a more liberal education in the arts and 
sciences and more refined modes of living, 
and more orderly habits and surround- 
ings’. ‘The interesting and hopeful thing 
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about it all, says Mr. Woolley, is that “the 
artistic spirit 1s abroad in the land con- 
vincing us of cleanliness and beauty and 
righteousness”. It has been the experience 
of Mr. Shuey that beauty, neatness and 
attractiveness tend to morality. He points 
to the changes in the physical appearance 
of some of our great cities as evidence of 
this fact, and observes: “The man whose 
eyes can enjoy the beautiful each day will 
have less temptation to find pleasure and 
relaxation in that which is degrading”. 
Rey. Wilbur F. Crafts, superintendent of 
the National Reform Bureau, does not feel 
“quite sure that beauty of surroundings 
tends very directly to the restraint of evil, 
for it is notorious that vice surrounds it- 
self with all the attractions of music and 
art’. He believes, however, that “the 
civic improvement idea, enlisting study of 
the improvement of cities, can very effect- 
ively introduce some of the more aggressive 
subjects, with the study of beauty, and so 
accomplish important results in lessening 
the great evils of the day”. Dr. Eliot 
warns against “too much superlative and 
expectation of large and immediate re- 
sults”. While “sympathizing with all move- 
ments toward greater external beauty’, 
Ernest H. Crosby, writer, reformer, 
Tolstoian, holds that, “after all, the 
fundamental and spiritually architectural 
beauty of justice, equality, and balance, in 
our social relations must precede any per- 
manent advance to a higher artistic 
civilization”. Charles G. D. Roberts, novel- 
ist and poet, thinks “we may’ reasonably 
hope for such results’. John DeWitt 
Warner, writer and student of sociology 
and economics, believes that attractive sur- 
roundings will “go a great way toward 
making it easier for us to become better 
and more moral’, but he has ‘never 
noticed that cleanliness or beauty makes 


men less selfish, or more appreciative of © 


the work of souls as distinguished from 
that of hands”. J. J. Jackson, secretary 
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of the Baltimore Decorative Art Associa- 
tion, positively denies the premises and 
points to France to prove his case. (Ihope 
to say a word in defense of France before 
long). Robert C. Ogden, business man and 
writer, declares that “‘esthetics can never 
replace or create moral principle”. It is 
the Golden Rule, not custom or culture, 
which is the root of the question. E. J. 
Wheeler, editor of The Literary Digest, 
points out that “there is no hard and fast 
bond linking esthetics and ethics’, and 
that “the most esthetic and religious peo- 
ples often seem to have the least regard 
for moral worth”. They who “create 
beauty receive a distinct moral return, 
though such a reward is not always visible 
in the case of a mere observer. Beauty 
in a home, a city or a factory benefits 
chiefly those who produce it, not the recip- 
ients so much as the creators of it.” 


* *k 
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There is a thought in this last statement 
which deeply and essentially underlies 
the whole movement for more beautiful 
surroundings. Beautiful, artistic cities 
and homes, into which people are to be 
dropped without any effort on their own 
part—this is not the ideal. Men themselves 
must work for the results desired, planting 
flowers, planning home decorations, sacri- 
ficing private interests to make the city 
beautiful, themselves trying every day to 
live the life beautiful. This is why the 
arts and crafts revival promises us much. 
Let us get back, if we can, the manual 
dexterity, the joy of the craftsman in what. 
he has made, not for the money he can get 
for it, but for the joy of the making. 


‘‘Only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame, 

And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, and each in 
his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God 
of Things as They Are.”’ 


‘‘Whatever your occupation may be, and however crowded your hours with affairs, do not fail to secure at least 
a few minutes every dav for refreshment of your inner life with a bit of poetry.’’—Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 
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By Lilian Whiting 


‘“‘We should fill the hours with the sweetest 
things 
If we had but a day; 
We should only drink at the purest springs 
On our upward way; 
We should love with a life-time’s love in an 
hour, 
If our hours were few. 
We should rest—not for dreams, but for 
_ fresher power, 
To be and to do.”’ 


OVE is for every day in the year and 
its tokens need not largely concern 
themselves with the calendar. And 

still, as the Christmas-tide draws near, 
hearts grow warmer and looks more kind, 
and life assumes new significances. 

In these illuminated days we ask anew, 
What is the life of the spirit, as lived day 
by day, in the life of the home, in the na- 
tural relations and incidental events and 
circumstances ; and, second, how can it be 
maintained ? 

What is the life of the spirit? It is 
love, joy and peace. And can we always 
and under all circumstances give love? 
Can we love what is not winning and loy- 
able? Can we be joyful when sadness and 
sorrow encompass us? Can we have peace 
when things are irritating and hard to 
bear ? 

It would be a poor result of all the ideal 
qualities—of love, of patience, of faith; of 
that serenity and poise which should char- 
acterize every rational life, if these ques- 
tions could not be answered with a trium- 
phant affirmative. For the joy of the spirit 
is that which determines the joy or suffer- 
ing, and this may be so held to the higher 
plane that the vexations or even sorrows 
on the lower plane of the transient hfe 
shall not affect it. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has often spoken 
of an epoch-making sermon preached by 
Theodore Parker on “The Transient and 


the Permanent in Christianity”. The 
subject epitomises the varied experiences 
of hfe. There are the transient and the 
permanent, and nothing can be so condu- 
cive to the peace and sweetness of the true 
culture of character in the family life, as 
to distinguish between these and set the 
key of recognition accordingly. Troubles, 
trial, disappointments, are things to be met 
sith fortitude and with cheerfulness. Not 
too early can this lesson be taught to the 
child. If a rainy day makes impossible 
a pleasure excursion, the child can be 
trained to accept it with perfect sweetness 
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and find his pleasure in some other direc- 
tion and thus one of the most valuable > 
lessons for his future life is learned. 

A very large percentage of the anxieties 
and perplexities of daily experience might 
be eliminated at once, and struck off the 
balance never to return again, if life were 
but viewed aright, and held in the scale of 
true valuations. Nothing is more idle 
than to sell one’s soul for a mess of pot- 
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tage, for the pottage isn’t worth it. Seen 
even in the most practical, every-day light, 
it is a bad bargain. Not only is it true 
that a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things that he possesseth, 
but, conversely, as a rule the greater the 
mass of things, the less the life. The 
spiritual energy becomes clogged and fet- 
tered and strangled amid all this entangle- 
ment. 

It is often curious to see how htle im- 
agination goes into the spending of colos- 
sal fortunes. The possessors simply build 
more houses than they can live in; each 
house has moie space and more impedi- 
menta than they know what to do with, 
and the multiplication of all these posses- 
sions results in perpetual anxieties and 
fret and worry, until one would prefer a 
crust and a garret and his spiritual free- 
dom, to any such hfe as that entailed by 
the golden shower of fortune. 

One should live with his face to the 
morning. When sufficient spiritual force 
is brought to bear nothing is impossible. 
The kingdom of heaven is built out of 
hope and belief and endeavor and love. 


‘‘Wouldst fashion for thyself a seemly life? 
Then act as if thy life was just begun.”’ 


said Goethe. And it is the law and the 
gospel. It is the only salvation. One 
may do something better than even to 
“recreate the beautiful yesterday”. He 
may create a tomorrow. If one can con- 
ceive of his life, every day, every hour, 
as lived in the very presence of the Divine, 
if he can realize himself at all times as 
“standing before God”, how this recogni- 
tion transforms all the conditions and cir- 
cumstances. The drama of living is in- 
stantly lifted up to a higher plane. That 
which was hard becomes easy; that which 
was sad or dull or unattractive becomes 
invested with interest. One is living, not 
unto himself, but unto God. He is living 
within that marvelous,  all-enfolding 
charm and radiance. He is an actor in 
the great spiritual drama of life, and 
never a moment but he feels the stimulus 
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of playing his part nobly and well. 

It is good to remember that it is not 
only after death that the soul stands before 
God; that here and now is the heavenly 
test to which life must be held amenable; 
here and now must one make his thought 
and hisactsthose that know only the ideals 
of love and generosity and sweetness and 
courage. QOne may thus call up all his 
higher forces to meet misunderstandings 
with patience and with love; to meet ad- 
verse fortune with courage and stronger 
and more intense endeavor; and to so live 
above the tide of jar or fret as to dwell 
in perpetual radiance and sunshine of 
spirit. This it is to “stand before God”, 
here and now, through the days and the 
experiences of the life that is, as well as 
to anticipate standing in His presence in 
“he life to come. 

Let one make room for happiness in 
his heart. He should waken to it in the 
morning as to a strain of music. This at- 
titude of radiant expectancy can be in- 
duced by auto-suggestion, and it is a 
heavenly frame of mind—that out of 
which comes all one’s best achievement and 
one’s best power of communicating ra- 
diance and joy to others. Radiate joy. 
It is one of the most important of the 
Christian graces. Do not let the conver- 
sation lapse into gloomy foreboding, or des- 
pondent and dull, acceptance of depressing 
conditions. If a condition is bad, it is 
a mere temporary state on the way to be- 
coming better. Out of it grows a more 
perfect condition. Hold that condition 
in thought and it shall be realized in out- - 
ward expression. No commentary on 
home hfe could be so true as that in the 
assertion that “better a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith”. The lack or failure of ma- 
terial things is met with a certain indiffer- _ 
ence and that the stress of importance is 
laid on qualities of character. Any home 
may thereby be rich and beautiful because 
of its lofty ideas. The permanent joy in 
life lies in loving fidelity to the higher 
purposes. 
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Among Flowers 


With Eben E. Rexford 


PRACTICAL HELPS IN FLORICULTURE FOR AMATEURS 


[This department is under the entire charge of Mr. Rexford, and everything not signed 
by another name is from his pen. Readers are cordially invited to correspond freely with 
Mr. Rexford, addressing him in care of this office.] 


N the window garden, because of its 
limitations, we are often compelled to 
divide plants when they are in their 

prime, because ifthisis not done larger pots 
will be needed if we would not have the 
plant receive the check which comes from 
being root-bound. This is especially the 
ease with sword ferns. In order to antici- 
pate such a condition, make a division of 
old plants in spring. This will give you 
strong, well-developed plants by fall, and 
you will have fine specimens in winter, 
when they will be most appreciated. But 
if you have a greenhouse, give some of the 
large plants larger pots, or tubs, and allow 
them to develop to their fullest extent. 
One has but a slight idea of the decorative 
possibilities of some of our fine foliaged 
plants from seeing them as they are grown 
in small pots in the window. Small speci- 
mens are ornamental, as far as they go, 
but they do not go very far. 


x * 


Roses in the House.—It is possible to 
grow roses in the house, but they must 
be given the best of care, and treated ac- 
cording to their requirements. .They 
should have a rather heavy soil, good 
drainage, not very large pots, plenty of 
fertilizer when growing, plenty of sun- 
shine, a moderate amount of water, and be 
kept free from insects of all kinds. The 
temperature ought not to run above sev- 
enty by day, and should fall to about sixty 
at night. 

ek *k 

The question is often asked: Can 
plants be grown in cans and boxes as satis- 
factorily as in pots? In reply, I would 
say that it depends on where they are 
grown. In the living room, where the 
temperature is high, plants will flourish 


in cans, or pots of glazed ware, because 


evaporation takes place less rapidly from 
them than from porous pots. But in the 
greenhouse, where the temperature is more 
even, and generally several degrees lower, 
a freer evaporation is advisable, and for 
use these porous pots are preferable to 
glazed ones, or to vessels of tin or wood. 
* * * 

Pots ought never be allowed to stand 
with full exposure to the hot summer sun, 
because the heat so affects them that the 
delicate roots which come in contact with 


“ON A BANK TWO ROSES FAIR”’ 


their sides are greatly injured, and often 
killed. In the window aim to have the top 
of the pot on a level with the window sill, 
or, if the sill is used as a shelf, have a thin 
board between pot and glass. 
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AC EROS TMA SC Ak Ooh 


By Eben E. Rexford 


ISTEN! The bells in the steeple 
In jubilant gladness ring 
To welcome the coming of Christmas, 
And the birthday of the King 
Who was born in the lowly manger 
Of Bethlehem, long ago, 
When the song of the herald angels 
Was sung to the world belovv. 


Thou hast clad thyself in raiment 
Of spotless white, O earth, 
Like a bride on her marriage morning, 
To celebrate Christ’s birth. 
O, were our lives as spotless, 
Our hands unstained with sin, 
And the latch of each heart were lifted 
To let the Christ-Child in! 


Bring of thy pine and holly, 
O earth, this Christmas day, 
And wreathe in their green the altar 
Whereon our gifts we lay,— 
4 
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Gifts of most grateful homage 
Laid low at the feet of the King 
Who leans from His throne to listen 
To the sound of our worshiping. 


Bring to the dear Lord’s altar 
The soul’s white flowers to-day . 

Let the rose of thy love shed incense 
Sweet as the breath of May. 

Let the lily of faith eternal 

Lift its cup of myrrh to Him 

Whose love is the star that leads us 
Through ways that are dark and dim. 


O earth, send back to Heaven 
The grand and glorious strain 

That startled the wondering shepherds 
On far Judea’s plain— 

Glory to God in the highest! 
Sing it again and again— 

On earth be peace, on earth be peace, 
Good will, good will to men! 


A FLOURISHING BUSH OF SPIREA 


AMONG THE FLOWERS WITH REXFORD 
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T WILL be seen from the following let- 

| ter that those living in tropical cli- 

mates have floricultural troubles, “the 

same as other folks.” It is from Trinidad, 
British West Indies. 


“Will you kindly solve the difficulties of 
an amateur from the West Indies? First 
about dahlias. Mine grow well at first, 
but then the young leaves begin to curl up, 
many of them blacken and the flowers are 
extremely small, scarcely larger than a 
quarter of a dollar, although they are 
choice varieties from two of the best 
florists-in America. I give them lght, 
rich soil and plenty: of water as advised. 
I have tried them in full sunhght and in 
partial shade with the same result—curled 
leaves. What is the remedy? And what 
fault is there in my cultivation? Then 
for carnations what soil is required, sandy 
or otherwise? Do they want manure, and 
do they prefer sun or shade, much or little 
water? ‘The same questions apply to be- 
gonias, the perplexing points of soil and 
water chiefly. Will smilax grow well ina 
large pot, or is it a large vine that requires 
peddma’ It is a stranger to me. I 
always look out for the “Floral Perplexi- 
ties’ in the delightful little magazine, 
Home AND FLowers. We residents in 
the tropics have many difficulties. All 
the florists books are written for cold 
countries, and we smile under the broiling 
Christmas sun to read about saving the 
plants from frost !” 

Mrs. SALOME LEGGE. 


In reply to Mrs. Legge’s first question I 
would say that bacterial disease of some 
sort is indicated. Here we have no 
trouble of that kind, among dahlias, to 
contend against. Her treatment as to 
soil and moisture is all that can be desired. 
I would-advise sunshine instead of shade. 
Carnations like a rather heavy, firm soil, 
a moderate amnount.of water and plenty 
of sun. That is—with us. There may 
be peculiarities of climate, soil and other 
conditions there which would demand a 
different treatment. Begonias, as a gen- 
eral thing, like a light, porous soil, plenty 
of water, and partial shade. Smilax 
grows well in pots. A large pot will not 


be needed. Its vines average about five 
feet in length. Give a rich, sandy soil 
and moderate amount of water. Thank 
you for your kind words about Home anp 
FLowers. We are trying, all the time, to 
make a better magazine of it than it has 
been heretofore. Its readers will be glad 
to hear from Mrs. Legge again, I am very 


sure. 
* * * 


The following letter sets forth quite 
fully the claim of the columbine, or 
aquilegia, to consideration as a candidate 
for the honor of being adopted as a na- 
tional flower: 4 7 


“As you have so cordially invited the 
subscribers of HomE aNd FLoweErs to 
speak out in meeting I could not resist the 
temptation of speaking out upon a sub- 
ject in which I am much interested, and 
feel sure many others are—a national 
flower. When are we to decide which of 
our many beautiful flowers shall be chosen 
as our national emblem? The one chosen 
I think should be purely American, wide- 
spread, distinct in character, hardy, grace- 
ful and fragrant. Our beautiful columbine 
seems to fulfil all those conditions—even 
the name is suggestive of “Columbia”. It 
grows generally in the North, South, East 
and West—even above the timber line on 
the western mountains, which proves that 
it is very hardy. The three wild varieties 
are red, white and blue, although there 
are many shades of red and blue, both 
double and single, also bright lemon-yel- 
low. The columbine is tall and extremely 
graceful with a dainty fragrance. The 
five petals of the flower are perfect “liberty 
caps’, and reversed are “horns of plenty”, 
The word columbine Webster says is from 
Ko-lum-bin, “like or pertaining to.a dove”, 
therefore, an emblem of “peace” as well as 
“prosperity”. A bed of columbines of the 
different varieties massed together with 
their graceful, nodding heads, and rich, 
luxuriant fohage is truly a delight to the 
lover of flowers. They are perennials, 
growing in any soil; are not sensitive te 
change of location. They love the sun- 
shine, but will thrive in shade nearly as 
well. Next to the columbine I would 
choose the Indian corn or maize, being 
strictly American, useful and ornamental. 
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The goldenrod has been advocated by 
many—it is beautifuifor a short time only, 
then becomes a pest, although it has been 
chosen as state flower by Alabama and 
Nebraska. The arbutus has also been ad- 
vocated. It grows only in certain places 
and is, as Mr. John Burroughs says, “ex- 
quisite, loving rocks and evergreens, un- 
tamable—the very spirit of the woods”. 
Mrs. JULIA KEITH. 


I have to admit that I have never taken 
much interest in the matter of the selec- 
tion of a flower as a national emblem. It 
has always seemed to me that in the eagle 
we have quite all the emblem we need. 
There have been so many floral candidates 
put forward by various parties for the po- 
sition that it has been impossible, so far. 
to decide between them, as all have cer- 
tain meritorious features, and most of 


them have peculiarities which somewhat | 


strongly prejudice many against them. 
Among all of them, however, I consider 
corn entitled to the most careful consider- 
ation. It is purely American in origin, it 
is beautiful in leaf.and fruit, and has a 
classic dignity which would make it ex- 
tremely effective in architectural treat- 
ment. A frieze of it in public buildings 
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would have all the strength of the acan- 
thus, but none of the flowers named could 
stand such treatment. They would be 
altogether insignificant. This question, 


I think, is something like that of woman’s 


ONE SUCCESSFUL VIRGINIA CREEPER 


suffrage. It will be heard from, occasion- 
ally, but no definite action will be taken 
concerning it by “the powers that be”. As 
I said before, we have a national emblem 
in the eagle, and one that answers all pur- 
poses. Why not be satisfied with it and not 
attempt to introduce a rival for which 
there seems to be no popular demand ? 
Let the eagle have the field to himself. 


THE SIDE AND REAR OF ONE CLEVELAND HOME 


AMONG THE FLOWERS WITH REXFORD 
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VINES ABOUT THE PORCH OF W. C. EGAN, EGANDALE, ILL. 


Pandanus utilis to the left, Akebia quinata in the center and Pandanus veitchii to the right. 
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By W. 


A porch, ample in width, shaded from 
the scorching sun, and its occupants 
shielded from the gaze of the passers by, 
is a real desideratum for a summer home. 
There is probably no hardy vine more suit- 
able for forming a porch screen than the 
Japanese Akebia quinata. When once es- 
tablished in a light, rich soil, it will make 
a growth often to fifteen feet in a single 
season. I have often pulled out a vine 
that has run in under the porch and found 
it over thirty feet long, and as pliable as a 
clothes-line. In Japan it is used in basket 
and wicker work. This pliability is an 
admirable feature as, if the support car- 
rying it is properly constructed, the whole 
vine-work may be laid over nearly down to 
the lawn when painting the house is de- 
sired. The leafage is digitate, slender and 


C. Egan 


nearly evergreen, and is especially attrac- 
tive when silhoutted against a moon-lit 
sky. It is not subject to the attacks of 
any of the worms and insects that infest 
some vines, which certainly is a desirable 
attribute. The flowers are fragrant, more 
curious than handsome, being a rosy pur- 
ple in color. The fruit, which is edible, 
is seldom produced in this country. This 
vine is a twiner, consequently its support 
should be slender rods. Quarter inch 
iron rods painted the color of the wood- 
work are suitable for permanent supports. 
When meshed fencing wire is used the 


growth gets in the narrow spaces of the 


mesh, and when enlarged, strangulation 
ensues. A careful training at first is neces- 
sary, as the vine is a permanent one and 
should be led in the desired directions. 
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Be careful about overwatering the 
plants in window-garden and greenhouse. 
Only those in active growth will need 
much water at this season. 

* * : 

Give fertilizers to growing plants only. 
This is trite advice, but it is advice that 
must not be overlooked if you would‘grow 
plants successfully. 
. ** * 

Keep insects under control. If you 
don’t control them they will control you, 
or, in other words, they will so control 
your plants that you, as plant-owner, are 
at their mercy. Act on the offensive rath- 
er than the defensive, always, if you would 
remain master of the situation. 

Take advantage of the lhmited amount 
of sunlight which we are blessed with at 
this season. Shift the plants about in 
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such a manner that all can have a chance 
at it. 

Keep down the temperature. Don’t let 
the thermometer get above 70 degrees if — 
you can prevent it—65 degrees would be 
better, but most persons would imagine 
they were freezing if they had to occupy 
a room whose temperature was as low as 
that. I suppose high temperature and 
the lack of moisture in the air robs plants 
of vitality rapidly. 

* * * 

Do not shower your plants on cloudy 
days. Do it in pleasant weather, but do 
not expose the plants to sunshine until 
the moisture has dried off them. 

You can begin to bring potted bulbs to 
the light now, if they show signs of top~ 
growth. 


GARDENS 


By Mrs. G. T. Drennan - 


Winter Berry-Bearing Plants —Indian- 
currant, dark red; snow-berry, porcelain 
white ; Chinese privet, dark, blackish-pur- 
ple; eglantine or sweetbrier, and all the 
Lord Penzance hybrid sweetbriers, bright 
red rose apples or hips; Rosa rugosa rubra 
and alba, bright red and shining gold rose 
apples—these berry bearing plants are 
deciduous, but when every leaf has fallen 
the berries glisten in the sunshine and 
brighten the aspect of the garden in a 
manner not surpassed by the flowers of 
summer. The berries and rose apples are 
retained through the winter. ; 

Hawthorne or  Pyracanthus.—This 
classic Englsh hedge plant is brillant 
with red berries in large clusters. The 
evergreen foliage in no wise obscures the 
bright orange-scarlet berries. In South- 
ern sections hawthorne is evergreen, but 
further north sheds its foliage in winter. 
It makes a strong, enduring hedge, bear- 
ing any amount of close pruning, but is 
not suitable for any but large grounds. 


Around broad villa grounds, parks, or- 
chards, and plantation gardens it does 
away with the necessity of fences. 

Lilac and Apple Blossoms on Christmas 
Morning.—Forcing these flowers is an in- 
teresting experiment. The bouquets are 
unique and unlike any of the garden tro- 
phies or hothouse flowers. Cut shapely 
branches about ten days before the blooms 
are wanted and bring them into a temper- 
ature of sixty or seventy degrees, inserting - 
the stems in water. A deep vase is best, 
holding water one-third the length of the 
branches. Let the sunshine fall upon 
them, and erstwhile the sweet old lilac, 
in purple and white, will unfold its feath- 
ery panicles, and the apple-blossoms will 
be as comely in pink and white as ever 
seen on a spring morning. “The almond 
tree will flourish” also, if treated the same 
way. The blooms of the flowering or or- 
namental almond are as double as roses 
and of lovely pink tints. These plants 
form their buds in late summer or early 
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autumn, encasing the bloom in what bot- 
anists call “winter cradles.” These cra- 
dles are sheathings that effectually protect 
the embryo blooms in all climates and 
under all conditions of weather. Heat 
and moisture are the only agencies re- 
quired, except light, to force the blooms 
beautifully. 

Sweet Peas—Make the soil rich and 
warm and deep, and sow sweet peas now, 
as well as any other fall or winter month. 
Mr. Hutchins, the sweet pea expert, says 
‘sow them when the song of the bluebird 
trills upon the air of receding winter. 
Bluebirds trill their songs all winter long 
in the South, therefore in Southern gar- 
dens sow sweet peas at any time, fall or 
winter. The same is true of canna, poppy, 
snapdragon, phlox, hollyhock, dianthus, 
verbena and many other flower seeds. 
Sow them wherever a bit of garden ground 
is ready for them, and when springtime 
comes there will come to mind what Dick- 
ens had Florence the nurse saying to Paul 
Dombey when they laid his beautiful 
young mother under the sod: “She is not 
in the ‘ cold, black ground’, my dear, but 
in the sweet, warm earth, where the dry, 
brown seeds turn to beautiful, bright 
flowers.” | 

Orchids for Mid-Winter—wUnder or- 
dinary, amateur culture, Lelia anceps and 
Lelia albida are to be highly recom- 
mended. ‘They bloom from December un- 
til well into February. Lelia anceps is 
very showy in rosy-llac. Angraecum ses- 
quipedale is a superb winter blooming or- 
-chid. The flowers are remarkable for the 
long, hollow tail-like spur, which has con- 
ferred upon it the name “sesquipedale”, 
in English meaning “a foot and a halt”. 
Of course, orchids are desirable, in any 
form, but it is infinitely better to get those 
of the class that will reward your care with 
blooms. Such as bloom in winter are the 
kinds now to have. Give them a. temper- 
ature above 60 degrees and observe the 
good old rule not to syringe the plants 
from overhead. Spray or syringe orchids 
in bloom as carefully as you would sponge 
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or bathe a fever, patient. Water drops on 
the blooms cause “spot” and ruin petals 
and sepals. ) 

Holly and Mistletoe-—New Orleans, 
the typical Southern city, sits in a peren- 
nial bower of green. Deciduous trees 
have not cast their leaves nor roses ceased 
to bloom when Christmas comes. Yet, on 
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From the collection of Miss Mildred Seaton, Corpus Christi, 


Texas 


Canal Street, New Orleans, where the 
largest sales are made, holly makes a 
perfect garden of shining green, be- 
gemmed with coral-red berries. Flanking 
the windows, filled with exotic plants in 
full bloom, and cut flowers in profusion, 
spick and span, the holly stands ready for 
Christmas trees, of sizes to suit all con- 
veniences. Branches, sprigs and wreaths 
of holly are bright and attractive, losing 
no charms beside anything in art or na- 
ture, there displayed. Mistletoe in its 
own peculiar yellowish-green, waxen hued 
leaves and pearly white berries, adorns the 
florists’ windows in close juxtaposition to 
palms, ferns and trailing asparagus. Holly 
and mistletoe are fresh from the. resinous, 
sweet-smelling forest. Holly turns red 
about the first of December, and mistletoe 
takes an added luster to its pearly berries 
just exactly in time for Christmas. 
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Lantana.—“Ts this plant of any value 
except for summer use?’ Yes. It 
blooms throughout the greater part of the 
season, if properly treated. Start young 
plants in late summer from cuttings or use 
old plants, by cutting them back and for- 
cing them to renew themselves. Give a 
sunny location, water moderately and 
keep from frost. Beyond this no special 
attention is needed. ‘There are many de- 
sirable sorts, yellow, rose, red, and white. 
The best sort, all things considered, is 
the white variety having a yellow eye. The 
lantana is a profuse bloomer, and a con- 
stant one, and succeeds wherever the gera- 
ni m-does. By cutting the plant back 
sharply in summer it can be made. very 
compact and bushy, but if allowed to train 
itself it generally makes a “scraggly” 
growth which is anything but pleasing. 

Azaleas.—These plants must be care- 
fully kept during summer. They bloom 
in late winter and spring. Shortly after 
flowering, they make their annual growth, 
at which time they should be kept quite 
close and warm, and syringed daily. After 
completing their growth, they should be 
put out-of-doors for the summer. Care 
must be taken to keep them always moist 
at their roots. They form buds during 
summer and fall from which flowers are 
produced in spring. If they are allowed 
to get dry, they will be quite likely to drop 
their buds. ‘They do best in a soil of peat, 
containing some sand. Keep in a tem- 
perature of 65 degrees by day if possible 
during winter, and 50 to 55 degrees at 
night. 

Non-Blooming Fuchsia.—Fuchsias al- 
most invariably bloom if treated as they 
should be. But if a plant is kept growing 
all winter, it often fails to bloom the next 
summer, as its stock of vitality is so low 
that it cannot meet the demand which 
flowers will make on it. With the excep- 
tion of speciosa, and perhaps two or three 
other varieties, all fuchsias blooming 
freely in summer ought to go into the 
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cellar in November and remain there until 
March. Half or two-thirds the old growth 
should be cut away in the spring, and fresh 
soil given. 

“Sports.” —“What is a ‘sport’? among 
plants?” It is a shoot or branch having 
points of decided difference from those of 
the parent plant. In other words, it 
shows some peculiarity which makes it 
quite unlike the plant from which. it- 
springs, or upon which it appears. Flor- 
ists take advantage of this tendency to 
produce a new type of leaf or flower, and 
by careful cultivation succeed in “fixing” 
the peculiarity, and perpetuating it in 
plants propogated from stock so obtained. 
Many of our finest roses originated as 
“sports”. : 

Peonies.—If you desire to increase your 
stock divide the roots of the old plants 
in October. I would prefer, however, to 
purchase roots from reliable dealers, be- 
cause plants which are interfered with, as 
old ones must be in taking roots away 
from them, often refuse to bloom for a sea- 
son or two. If old plants which have not 
been interfered with fail to bloom, manure 
them heavily in fall, and see that they are 
kept free from grass and weeds next sea- 
son. This is about all that can be done 
for them. 

Wintering Water Lnlies—When plants 
are grown in tubs, I would advise putting 
the roots in the cellar in winter. Many | 
varieties of these lovely plants are very 
hardy and winter with entire safety in 
ponds and tanks, but in a tub they would 
most likely suffer because of exposure. 
For information about this class of plants 
I would advise making inquiry of Mr. 
George B. Moulder, of Smith’s Grove, Ky., 
whose practical articles on aquatic plant 
culture are often found in this magazine. 

Soul for Rex Begonias.—Loam, one part, 
leaf-mold, or its substitute, turfy matter, 
one part, and sand, one part. This may 
seem like a large amount of sand, but it 
answers the purpose better than less. In 
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growing this class of begonias be very sure 
to provide the best drainage, and be care- 
ful not to overwater. Rex begonias flour- 
ish best when kept a little on the dry side. 
Keep out of sunshine, always, and never 
wet the leaves, except it is absolutely neces- 
sary to do so, as in applying Copperdine. 
Begonia Trouble—(Mrs. C. L.) The 
leaf sent shows disease of a bacterial na- 
ture. The remedy is Copperdine. I know 
of nothing else that will check the disease, 
except Bordeaux mixture, and that leaves 
a disfiguring sediment on the foliage of 
all plants to which it is applied. Cop- 
perdine is essentially the same, prepared 
in paste form, readily soluble in water, 
but without the sediment of the “mixture”. 
Marguerite Carnations.—In potting 
plants for winter, select the smaller ones, 
if you are sure they have fine flowers. 
Some seedlings will give nearly single 
flowers. These are not desirable for win- 
ter use. If you have to make use of large 
plants, cut away a good share of the stalks, 
leaving the young shoots which are sent 
up about the base of the plant. 
Renovating Asparagus Beds.—Aspar- 
agus culture is “out of my line”. Those 
who contemplate starting new beds or 
renewing old ones would do well to get 
Dr. Hexamer’s book on “Asparagus Cul- 
ture.’ The publishers of HoME AND 
FLowers can send it if desired. ‘This 
gives all the information needed, and is a 
standard work on the subject. 
Lilies—I1 would not advise planting 
these in strong shade. All the shade they 


require is a little to ward off the intense ~ 


heat of the afternoon sun. They would 
not be likely to do well if planted near 
grape-vines, as the latter would rob the soil 
of nutriment to a great extent, as their 
roots reach out widely in all directions. 


Celastrus.—This is the correct name of 
the vine known in many localities as bit- 
tersweet. It grows in most western states. 
It is an excellent vine for use about the 
house where a tall climber is desired. It 
bears great quantities of scarlet berries, 
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enclosed in orange capsules. These are 
as ornamental in winter as flowers. 

Perfume from Rose Geranium.—The 
only way in which the amateur can make 
use of the leaves of the rose geranium for 
perfume is by placing them in boxes or 
drawers and letting them dry there. Per- 
fumers make use of them by a process 
of distiHing the oil which produces the 
fragrance peculiar to this plant. 

Soil for Bulbs.—(C. W. M.) The soil 
of which you send sample is good. By 
the use of well-rotted cow manure, or bone 
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meal, you can give it any desired degree of 
fertility. What bulbs like best is a sandy 
loam, well drained, and quite rich. The 
soil that suits bulos is good for hardy per- 
enlals. 

Wintering Geraniums.—Old plants can 
be wintered by hanging them up by the 
roots in the cellar. Cut away a good deal 
of the top. Give them a cool place, and 
let it be quite dry. Or, you can pack the 
roots close together in a box, and place in 
the cellar. Give no water during winter. 

Moonflower.—Not being familiar with 
the climate of Oklahoma, I cannot say 
what the chances would be of wintering 
the moonflower in the open ground. I 
would advise lifting the roots and winter- 
ing them in a cellar. 
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Ovalis.—There are several good winter 
blooming varieties—Oxalis rosea, pink; 
alba, white; buttercup, yellow. The last 
named sort is most satisfactory, being 
wonderfully floriferous, and much larger 
than ordinary sorts. 

Washing or Oiling.—‘Should the leaves 
of palms be washed or oiled?” Wash 
them, but never oil them, unless you want 
to do your plant an injury. If you apply 
oil you close the pores of the leaves. 

Specimen for Name—(Mrs. A. M.) 
Tumbleweed, a member of the amaranth 
family. Not generally grown as a garden 
plant. Very pretty, however, for winter 
use if cut before its flowers fade. 

Boston Fern.—The. runners which are 
sent out from the plant should be cut off, 
unless one desires to obtain new plants. 


In this case, insert the runners in the soil,’ 


and allow them to take root. 

Plant for Name.—(Mrs. I. B.) The 
specimen sent is an achania. Here at the 
North we grow it in the house and green- 
house, and consider it one of our best 
plants for winter flowering 


Now 
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Gloire de Lorraine Begonias——Procure 
strong plants from the dealers as soon as 
possible, if you want them to do well in 
winter. Small plants will amount to but 
little in the living room. 

Asparagus Ferns.——There are no such 
things as asparagus ferns. Asparagus 
plumosus and A. tenuissimus, also A. 
Sprengeri, are not even remotely related 
to the fern family. 

Bulbs.—Set hyacinths, tulips and nar- 
cissus even with the surface of the soil 
when you grow them in pots. Water as 
you would any other plant, when the soil 
looks dry on top. 

La France Rose-—This rose is not 
hardy in open ground in Illinois. It 
must have protection of the very best kind 
in order to survive the winter in the 
garden. 

Wild Cucumber.—There will be no need 
of saving seed from this vine, as young 
plants by the hundred will spring up each 
season about the places where old plants 
grew. 

Rudbeckia—“Is 


the Golden Glow 


SARRACENIA FLAVA IN FLORIDA 


(One of the Peas portraits.) 
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eudbeckia entirely hardy?” Yes. I 
have never heard of its failing to stand 
the severest winter weather unprotected. 

Ponderosa Lemon.—Give a loamy soil 
into which some sand is wor!ed, and fer- 
tilize the plant well when i! is growing. 
Make the earth firm about its roots. 

Easter Lily—No bulb which has been 
forced can be depended on for a second 
crop of flowers. The proper thing to do is 
to procure fresh bulbs each season. 

Water Hyacinth—Winter in cellar. Set 
the plant away in the tub in which it grew 
during summer. Next spring give it a 
larger tub, er divide the old roots. 

Water Required by Palms.—Follow the 


saa 


good old rule—water when the surface of 
the soil looks dry, then give enough to 
saturate all the soil in the pot. 

Worms on Nasturtiums.—Apply Paris 
green, prepared as for application to the 
potato. Be sure that it reaches all parts 
of the plants. 

Ageratum.—This annual makes a very 
satisfactory plant for winter. Pot old 
plants, but cut them back severely. 

Lobelia.—This plant is a good winter- 
bloomer. Procure seedling plants if you 
want them for winter use. 

Back Numbers of HoME AND FLOWERS 
Wanted—Apply to the publishers at 
Springfield, O. 
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By E. P. Powell 


HE average country home is not what 
- it will be when social changes now 

going on are perfected. In the first 
place the house will not be planted close 
by the street, to catch the dust and get the 
rattle of passing teams. This was a de- 
vice when farm life was isolated, to reduce 
isolation to as low a degree as possible. 
The rural dweller found some society in 
living as near the public drive as he could 
set his house—and where he could see his 
neighbors drive by. Every stranger was 
a godsend to break monotony. ‘This 
sense of isolation is rapidly passing away, 
since any farmer can talk with his neigh- 
bors for miles around. The trolley is 
rapidly spreading its tracks to the remoter 
hamlets, and making intercommunication 
as easy as in the city. The country house 
will now naturally find its location farther 
from the street, and where the occupants 
will be in the pleasantest, completest con- 
tact with nature. It will naturally be 
built on a rise of ground commanding the 
landscape; so that the occupant can prac- 
tically own the valleys and hills far be- 
yond his legal limits. As Emerson says: 


One harvest from your field 
Homeward brought your oxen strong, 
But another crop your acres yield 
Which I gather in a song. “ 
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Here the house will be surrounded by 
fruit, flowers and landscape. ‘There is no 
tree in the world so characteristic of the 
country, especially in the Northern states, 
as the apple tree; therefore our ideal 
country house nestless warmly in an or- 
chard. There are other trees that belong 
about a home to make it homely. The 
English homestead is never held to be 
complete without the beech. It is a social 
tree. Its leaves are sweet, and it is full of 
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nuts for the children. But a pear tree 
should always stand near the door of the 
country home. All the spring, cherry, 
plum and pear and apple blossoms should 
bring perfume and peace; and all summer 
the crimson and golden fruit give happi- 
ness and health to the housefolk and the 
birds. 

The newer farming—what we call in- 
tensive as opposed to extensive farming of 
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the last century—will require not more 
than ten or twenty acres; but these will 
constitute a garden brought to the height. 
There will be grapes and berries and small 
fruits in profusion. The newer vegetables 
from Asia and South America will com- 
pete with our indigenous corn and pota- 
toes. We shall miss the mile long corn 
fields of the prairies; but the variation will 
make the whole homestead a garden. 

The country house will not be a copy 
of the city house, but will have an idosyn- 
cracy of its own. The city ideal is the 
worst possible ideal for the country. The 
limitations of the city house require a cer- 
tain number of restrictions; and these are 
compensated for by having a few conven- 
tional ornaments. ‘There is not the least 
reason in the world for adopting this type 
in the country. The first conception of a 
house in a large field ought to be roominess 
—nothing pinched or contracted. Little 
bits of verandas mean nothing; so with 
balconies and observatories that are too 
small for use. The countryman needs a 
house not to live in, but to go into in bad 
weather. In good weather he should live 
out-of-doors; and practically sleep out-of- 
doors. His verandas should run mostly 
around the whole building; and be amply 
large and full of welcome. The lawns 
should be as generous as the house and 
full of great trees. A tree is the badge of 
the country, in the city it always has a 
borrowed look. A city house has modern 
conveniences—the country house should 


have the ancient conveniences—sun- 
shine, light, good - air, quiet, peace, 
‘play. So there should be nothing too 


conventional to be made _ familiar. 
A chair should not look out of place 
almost anywhere; and a sewing machine 
should have as cozy nooks as the old-fash- 
ioned spinning wheels occupied. But a 
country house should always be somebody's 
—as if it grew out of the needs and indi- 
viduality of somebody. A city house is . 
almost always the creation of an architect ; 
not the growth of the soul. It is for rent 
—fifty families move in and move out— 
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nobody owns it except to make use or 
money out of it. The country house is 
another thing; it is or ought to be the 
outermost self of a human being—the ex- 
pression of the life of the family. 

The country home should be and it can 
be idyllic with itself and its surroundings. 
Because out of the public eye it should not 

‘be slovenly. ‘The true, the good and the 
beautiful may unite in its formation. But 
to secure such a home its builder himself 
must first be educated to its possibilities. 
Our rural education should teach more 
than mathematics or even the sciences of 
horticulture. It should expound the 
country as something more than pastures 
for beef cattle or the resort of classifiable 
insects and plants. The esthetic should 
enter more into common education at all 
points. Art, fine art—art that makes 
living noble, that reaps happiness as well 
as wheat—that points upward and on- 
ward, should constitute an elementary 
part of country education. 

The country home should not only be 
beautiful, but there is absolutely no rea- 
son why it should not be strictly sanitary. 
Here should dwell health. This requires 
among other things a cellar removed from 
the house; a driven well with water com- 
ing out of the rocks; a cesspool with per- 
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fect drainage; and, if possible, oldfash- 
ioned fireplaces. These are not costly 
luxuries, but simple necessities. Most of 
the sickness in country homes is from bad 
drainage, bad cellars, bad water, and bad 
ventilation. Doctors’ bills will more than 
cover all the comforts of life and the cost 
of securing most of the luxuries. 

When the completer evolution that we 
have suggested is accomplished, includ- 
ing rural mail delivery, trolley roads, and 
telephones, the country will become the 
normal residence—the natural dwelling 
place of human beings. The town will 
furnish no conveniences that are not se- 
curable in the country. The country will 
have its own pecuhar privileges which the 
town cannot secure. It may also have its 
libraries, its music and its literature. 
These are to be among the ambitions of 
the cross roads. Exactly what is to be 
developed along the line of telephone cir- 
cuits we cannot foresee; but we already 
know that music can be heard as plainly 
as conversation over a circuit of several 
miles. Of country libraries we shall have 
something to say at another time. They 
are not altogether a novelty. Half a cen- 
tury ago the country school district library 
was as complete as that which could be 
found in the villages, if not in the cities. 
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The Well-Ordered H owsetiro la 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PRACTICAL WOMAN 


Conducted by Martha Van Rensselaer 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO SAVING STEPS. 


N THE last issue of Home anp FLowers we asked you to consider the subject 
of Saving Steps. In a well-ordered household, one of the first things necessary is to 
study to save time and strength. A great obstacle to the desirable changes in a home 

is the fact that most housekeepers are doing all the work possible already. Perhaps, 
then, we can study to do our work with fewer steps and with a less expenditure of time 
and energy for the sake of adding some of the comforts and enjoyments of life and 
doing more of those things which are so well worth while for intelligent home-making. 

After reading what we have to say on the subject, will you do two things? First, 

go into your own kitchen, sit down in the easy chair, which ought always to be there, 
and study to see whether any changes can be made by which you can take fewer steps. 
Or it may be your help is wasting time and strength. If you care to do so, answer 
the questions proposed in connection with this lesson, and send us your opinions. 

Perhaps you may belong to a Grange or to a reading club, or perhaps you might like 

to organize a club for study and recreation with other women this winter. If so, 
we may join with you under the following conditions: The club shall consist of ten or 
more members. It shall have a president and a secretary and shall be designated by 
a name chosen by the members. ‘The name of the club and the names of the members 
shall be sent to this department. The questions for the first lesson appear in this issue. 

It is necessary for some one to take the lead and interest as many women as possible. 

At the first meeting, we will suppose that each one has read the lesson. The presi- 
dent may open the discussion by a few introductory remarks and ask members to 
read paragraphs and discuss them. ‘The discussion of the lesson and of the following © 
outline may furnish material for two lessons: 

1. Household improvements for saving steps, such as sinks, drains, ice and win- 

dow boxes, arrangement of shelves and cupboards. 

2. Useful utensils for saving strength, as trays, high’ stool, ete. 

3. How to save time and strength in setting and clearing the table, dish-washing, 

cleaning, ete. | 

How to plan work so as to save time and steps. 

Cost of saving time and steps in a household. 

Is it a waste of time to stop and rest? 

How to secure from help a saving of time and strength. 

8. Discuss or read some poem or selection from a favorite author. 

Should clubs wish to pursue the study of some other topic, and introduce this 

work incidentally, it may be done. We shall be glad to co-operate with you in any 
The following may constitute a basis for the first lesson: 
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way possible. 


The dog on the churn works mechanically.— 
The doz on the churn keeps his feet moving 
continually, without making any noeadway. 
The fioor moves under him, yet he is at the 
same point in relation to other objects as 
wher he started. When the dog is released 
he does not know that he has traveled a 


mile of space, nor is he troubled over tomor- 
row’s churning. He is simply, dog fashion, 
pleased at the moment’s release. He has 
churned the butter, but he does not know it. 

Dull routine may be drudgery, but. intellt- 
gent interest adds pleasure-——A Woman spends 
365 days getting meals and doing the other 
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DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR KIDNEYS 


Because if Kidney Trouble is Permitted to Continue, 
Fatal Results are Sure to Follow. 


Weak and. unhealthy kidneys are responsible for concluded to try it, with the result that today 
more sickness and suffering than any other disease, pe eH Wien cuneate a; Wbertyate 
therefore, when through neglect or other causes, kidney 
trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to 
follow. 


The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that is 
their work. Therefore, when your kidneys are weak 
or out of order you can understand how quickly 
your entire body is affected,and how every organ 
seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the 
world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they 
will help all the other organs to health. A trial wiil 
convince anyone. 


“‘Hospital Physicians Said | Had 
No Kidney Trouble.’’ 


Amongthe many famouscures of Syvamp-Kootinvestigated 
by HoME AND FLOWERS, the one we publish this month for 
the benefit of our readers, speaks in the highest terms of 
the wonderful curative properties of this great kidney 


Tremedy.’’ 
NEw YOR CIty, Noy. 9th, 1902. 


A little over a year acoI was taken with severe 
painsin my kidneysand bledder. They continued to 
give me trouble for over two menths, und I suffered 
untold misery. I became week, emaciated and very 
much run down. I had great difficulty in retaining 
my urine, and was obliged to pass water very often 
night ana day. After Ihad used a sample bottle of 


Swamp Root, which you so kindly sent me on my —— 

request, I experienced great relief. I immediately MRS. E. AUSTIN. 
bought of my druggist, Wm. J. Burns, ¢th Avenue, a use this testimonial letter if you wish. 
large bottle, and continued taking i: regularly. I Very gratefully yours, 


am pleased to say thatitcured me entirely. i cannow 


stand on my feet all day without having any bad 

Symptoms whatever. I was in the Hospital in 2 
February last. before I used Swamp-Root, and the doc- 

tors examined my kidneys and said there was no a 2 Z 


trouble there, but after hearing so much about your 2rq W Tonk 
Swamp-Root,and whatit had doneforother.womer. f 359 W. 19th St. New York City 

j Women suffer untold misery because the nature of their disease is 

How to Find Out not always correctly understood; in most cases when doctoring, they 
if You Need are led to believe that womb trouble or female weakness of some sort is 


responsible for their many ills, when in fact disorderéd kidneys are the 


SWAMP a RO OT chief cause of their distressing troubles. 


Nervousness, headache, puffy or dark circles under the eyes, a dragging pain or dull ache in the 
back, weakness or bearing down sensation, profuse or scanty supply of urine, frequent desire to pass 
it night or day, with scalding or burning sensation—these are all unmistakable signs of kidney and 
bladder trouble. : Fe 

If there is any doubt in your mind asto your condition, take from your urine on rising about 
four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand twenty-four hours. If on examination it is 
milky or cloudy. if there isa brick-dust settling, or if small particles float about in it,your kidneys are 
in need of immediate attention. ; : 

When the heart is acting badly, have you ever thought that it may be due to kidney trouble, as 
is often the case? Other symptoms showing that vou need Swamp-Root are sleeplessness, dizziness, 
sallow, unhealthy complexion, plenty of ambition but no strength. ia : 

Swamp- oot is the great discovery of the eminent kidney and bladder specialist, Dr. Kilmer, and 
is used in the leading hospitals, recommended by physicians in their private practice, and is taken 
by doctors themselves, because they recognize inSwamp-Root the greatest and most successful remedy 
that science has ever been able to compound. 

EDITORIAL NOTICE—No matter how many doctors you may have tried—no matter how much 
money you may have spent on other medicines—you really owe it to yourself to at least give Swamp- 
Root, the wonderful kidney and bladder remedy,a trial. Its stanchest friends today are those who 


had almost given up hope of ever becoming well again. 
Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Sent Absolutely Free. 


If there is any question in your mind about your needing Swamp-Root,send at once to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., for a sample bottle, free by mail, and a book telling about Swamp-Root, and 
containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women cured. et 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need,-you can purchase the regular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, but remember 
the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N.Y., on every bottle. 
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work necessary in her 
home, only to realize 
that the members of her 
household are still as hun- 
gry as they have been, 
and that they will be hun- 
gry every day of the next 
year. Her work has be- 
come routine, yet she is 
conscious that, unless this 
same round of labor and 
each little duty has been 
earefully performed, there 
had been a serious inter- 
ruption to the success and 
happiness of that home. 
The dog’s work is mechan- 
ical; hers is intelligent. 
She finds a pleasure in her 
effort to conserve time and 
strength. The’ pleasure 
to her family and to her- 
self is in large degree her 
reward. 


rorty-eight hours of work 
crowded into twenty-four. 
One thing is certain. When 
a woman has’ crowded 
forty-eight hours of work 
into twenty-four, and still 
finds the stove is not pol- 
ished, the windows are not 
washed nor ‘the sewing 
touched, to say nothing of 
her inability to find time 
to read or return calls, 
she is required to study 
what she can best leave 
undone, and how to do the 
things she must do, with 
the least expenditure of time and strength. 


Catch a glimpse of the sunset—She knows 
her work will be much like that of the dog 
on the churn unless she catches a glimpse of 
the sunset now and then, chats with a friend 
or enjoys a favorite author. If in the morn- 
ing she finds her kindling ready, or the fire 
laid, her table ready set, the potatoes 
peeled, and in place of going to the well, 
priming the pump and wielding the handle 
to get enough water to start her breakfast, 
she can turn a faucet in her kitchen and. get 
all the water needed, her day is started 
quite easily. Perhaps the water is brought 
to the barn by a windmill or by gravity 
system. Why not into the house? 


Have a tile drain for waste liquid.—Does she 
have to carry all the waste water to an 
outside door, down a flight of steps and 
to a safe distance from the house where it 
is thrown on the ground? Could there not 
be a sink or hopper constructed in the 
kitchen with trap connection to a tile drain 
and cesspool and thus save many steps and 
much hard lifting? Glazed tile, though 
more expensive, is safer on account of the 
joints bcing cemented, which prevents the 
contamination of well water. How much 
would it cost? Tile can be had for four 
cents a foot; the drain will be laid from 
ten to twenty-five feet from the house, 
depending upon the situation of the well, if 
there be one, 
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A SIMPLE DEVICE IN THE KITCHEN FOR SAVING STEPS 


The expense is slight — 


Twenty-five feet of the vitrified tile. .$4.00 
AO Sink ey eae eee 
Pipe .and trap: connection=- 2.2... 2.00 


The drain will probably be dug by the 
farmer or by his help when other work is 
not pressing. The actual cost then will be 
$6.25 for a permanent means of carrying off 
the waste water used in the kitchen, or if 
this water can be utilized in the garden, it 
may, if there be a gradual incline from the 
house to the garden, empty itself into a 
barrel through pipes or a trough laid for the 
purpose. 


An ice box should be constructed—Unless ice 
it brought into the house it is necessary 
to keep the perishable provisions in the 
cellar. This necessitates traveling to and 
from the cellar throughout the entire year, 
for they must be kept there in winter to 
avoid freezing. Perhaps the cellar is not 
conveniently located, nor the stairs easy. 
With but little expense an ice box can be 
constructed for use in warm weather. A 
wooden box lined with oilcloth, zine or gal- 
vanized iron, having a hinged cover, and 
with a hole bored in the bottom for the 
escape of water, has served many a family 
for a refrigerator. Shelves may be arranged 
on the sides so that the ice can be put in 
at the center. These shelves are perforated 
or arranged in the form of slats to allow a 
circulation of cool air. The box should be 


An 
Enjoyable 
Giame for 
the Entire 
Family. 
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Bowlette 
Has All the 
Fascinating 

Features 
of Bowling 


| tee is always something new about Bowlette. Furnishes more wholesome amuse- 
ment than any other parlor game. Jt has more points of genuine merit. No one ever 


grows tired of Bowlette. 


The cords set the pins 


Any score or 
shot that can be 
made ona reg- 
ulation bowl- 
ing alley can be 
made on 
BOWLETTE. 


seats. 


Bowlette parties 
are now ‘‘the 
thing.’’ 


Automatic pin at- 
tachment. Nolost 
=> pins, time or tem- 
per. 


substantially constructed. 
for free descriptive booklet giving 
full particulars. 


Price Within the Reach of All. 


Instruction book, book of rules 
and liberal supply of score cards 
free with each outfit. 


The table revolves on a base, so that any number can play at 
the same time without leaving their 
Handsomely finished and 


Write 


The H.C. DOWNEY COMPANY 


Sole Makers 


146 Washington St. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ROSES 


For Fall Planting 


Our advice to our patrons in the South 
is to try planting Roses in the Fall. 


SAMPLE COLLECTION OF 


20 Roses for Sl. 


We here offer you a choice lot of twenty 
fine varieties of Roses to give Fall planting 
atest. If only half of the collection lives, 


you will have the worth of your money. 
These are the best kinds for Fall planting. 
This offer is made to give you a chance to 
test Fall planting at a very moderate cost. 


Large, two-year-old plants, 25 cents 
five for $1.00. 


White Bougere--For open ground 
planting it has no superior. 

Madame Eugene Couvin— It 
combines shades of white and yel- 
low in pleasing harmony. 

Sylph—Flowers ivory white, tinted 
with peach color. 

Aurora — Bright pink in color, 
double to the center. 

Johanna Wasselhoft— This is 
the finest grand bedding yellow 
Rose. 

Madame Scipion Cochet—Color 
a soft primrose yellow with rose 
shadings. 

Mrs. Mawley—Like Maman Co- 
chet, only several shades lighter 
in color. 


each; 


Francis Dubreuil—A grand new 
red Rose. Very double and full. 
Lady Dorothea—Has the colors 
of a beautiful sunset. Will not 

disappoint you. 

Madame Hoste—The size of the 
bud certainly startles the behold- 
er, being long and pointed and of 
a lovely creamy white. 

Queen of Kragrance—Colorpure 
white,sometimes edged and tinged 
with a delicate shell pink. 

Bouguet of Gold—The richest 
and deepest vellow of all Roses. 

Highland Mary—Flowers large 
and sweet, blossoms beautifully 
cupped, each petal being white. 

Papa Gontier—A grand red tea, 


fine crimson shade, silkentexture. 

Ruby Gold—A grand combination | 
of colors, including yellow, pink, 
rose and crimson. 

Wenry M. Stanley—Color a rare 
shade of amber rose, tinged with 
apricot yellow towardsthe center. 

Empress Eugenie—Deep rich 
pink in color. Itis hardy. 

Beauty of Stapleford—A grand 
red Rose. The flowers are very 
large and perfect in form, 

Christime De Noue—lItis partic- 
ularly valuable because red has 
been @ very scarce color among 
Tea Roses. 

Killarmey— Color salmon pink, 
deepening to rosy pink, 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., The Largest Rose Growers in the World, P. 0. Box 71, SPRINGFIELD, 0, 
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within another, with a space between to be 
filled with some non-conducting material, 
as charcoal or sawdust, or a lining may be 
built within the box affording such non- 
conducting arrangement. The amount of 
provisions saved in one season by the use 
of refrigerator or an ice box more than 
pays the expense of one; many trips to the 
cellar are also thus saved the housekeeper. 

A woman may make money out of her ice 
harvest—An ingenious housekeeper secured 
permission to use the pond on the farm as 
she desired. She had it thoroughly cleansed 
in warm weather when the help was not 
needed in other work. With lumber already 
on the place she had a small building con- 
structed near the house, and with sawdust 
drawn from a neighboring mill, the house 
was prepared for the storing of ice. When 
the ice was ripe for harvesting, a good sup- 
ply was stored for summer use. The follow- 
ing season she sold ice to her neighbors, 
thus securing considerable spending money. 
Too bad there are not ponds on all farms. 

A common ice house at the creamery.—At the 
creamery there is a: demand for ice, and 
there is a running stream. Why may not 
the patrons unite with the owners of the 
creamery in damming the stream and secur- 
ing a large quantity of ice? One large ice 
house may save the expense of several in a 
community, and the waste of ice will be 
much less. 

A window cupboard saves steps—Many a 
thrifty housekeeper has found in cold 
weather that a window box saves her many 
trips to the cellar or to a room kept cool 
enough for provisions. A window in a pan- 
try, dining room or kitchen is made to move 
easily up and down. A dry goods box the 
size of the lower sash is fitted into the 
window from the outside and fastened to the 
casing. Holes are punctured in the box, or 
wire netting may form one side for ventila- 
tion. When the window is lowered, the 
provisions are kept as cool as the outside 
air, and near the place where the work is 
done. 

Hints on kitchen facilities ——The interior 
arrangement of houses and the placing of 
utensils make a great difference in the num- 
ber of steps to be taken. Articles not often 
used should be placed in the further 
corners and give place to those which are 
constantly in demand. Have ready a high 
stool under the sink which may be used 
when vegetables are to be prepared or dishes 
washed. A wire dishcloth saves both time 
and annoyance in washing pots and kettles. 
Have a tray always ready upon which the 
soiled dishes are brought from the dining 
room to the kitchen to be washed and re- 
turned to the dining room. 

Have a pail conveniently located for gar- 
bage, which may be kept clean and easily 
emptied by means of a newspaper placed in 
the pail each time before it is used again. 
There may be dredges on the table, one for 
salt, one for sugar and one for flour. Have 
a bag for waste papers, paper sacks and 
strings. Cooking utensils to be free from 
dust should be in a cupboard. 

A drop shelf is often used to advantage, 
and is very easily constructed. It is at- 
tached to the wall by hinges, and a prop 
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fastened to the shelf by another hinge. This 
prop then falls into place easily and the 
shelf is raised and fastened against the wall 
by a button when not in use. 

The work confined to a small space.—A kitch- 


en should be arranged so as to confine the 


work to as small a space as_ possible. 
A window box should be at the right 
where all of the perishable provisions are 
placed. Next is the little stove where much 
of the cooking is done. The zinc-covered 
table provides space for dish washing and 
the preparations of foods. Few steps are 
needed to secure the various utensils, for 
they hang within easy reach. 

It is desirable.to have the tables cov- 
ered with zinc, as they are much more easily 
cleaned, and afford a smoother surface for 
work. A trap door in the floor, with a hop- 
per underneath connected with the drain, 
affords a convenient place to empty wash 
water and admits of putting more water on 
the floor for scrubbing. 

A dummy quite easily constructed with 
shelves which can be raised from and 
lowered into the cellar through the 
floor saves much traveling up and 
down stairs. The dummy is raised and low- 
ered by a handle, which is quite out of sight 
under the_ table. The weights are run 
in an extra frame in the cellar by pulleys 
between frame and weights, between which 
there is a space for the pulley to move 
easily. If one has a cool cellar it takes the 
place of a refrigerator. 

Much depends upon a woman’s saving 
strength.—The home is the center of the uni- 
verse. Woman is the center of the home. 
Civilization therefore is dependent upon her 
health and her stimulating influence. All 
household improvements which can be pro- 
vided to conserve her strength will add to 
her power and efficiency. 


A FEW QUESTIONS ON THE LESSON. 


1. Make a drawing of a model kitchen, in- 
dicating a desirable position for stove, cup- 
boards, wood box, sink, ete., and give loca- 


‘tion of entrance to dining room, wood shed 


and veranda. State the desired dimensions 


of the kitchen. 


2. Outline in general the routine house > 
work of the forenoon in the way you think 
most steps can be saved. 


3. Explain how you would wash dishes in ~ 
the best way to save steps. 


4. What is the easiest way to do the fam- 
ily washing well? 

5. Can you suggest any way by which 
ice can be cheaply provided for use. 


6. At what height should a sink used for 
dish washing, etc., be constructed for the use 
of a woman five feet four inches in height? 


7. How may the supply of water be fur- 
nished to the kitchen in order to save the 
housewife the most labor? 


8. Reading affords relaxation, and makes 
a woman’s steps iess taxing. What are you 
reading for this purpose? 

9. Describe any device for saving steps 
which are useful in your homes. 

Be sure to send your. full name and ad- 
dress with answers to these questions. 
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GREATEST HOUSEHOLD 
NECESSITY FREE! 


~ THE “1900” BALL=BEARING 
\ES FAMILY WASHER SENT FREE 
3 without deposit or advance payment of 
any kind, freight paid both ways, on 30 
days’ trial. Unquestionably the greatest 
family labor saver ever invented. Saves 
time, expense, and wear and tear, Will 
do the family washing without boiling 
clothes, hand scrubbing or back breaking. 
Revolves on bicycle ball-bearings and is 
therefore the easiest running washer evermade. Willdo two 
hours’ washing in 10 minutes, Washes blankets as well as 
laces, absolutely clean, and without the slightest injury. 
Sherwood, Md., Jan. 15, 1901. BS 
“The washer I received from yours the 
best Lever saw. Tt willdo all you claim for 
zt. Ican dothe washing in three to four 
hours, where zt took a colored woman a 
whole daytodozt. Wehave ten boys and 
three girls, and you can judge from that, 
thatwe have large washings, Myself and 
daughter would not part withthts machine 
for twice what zt cost.’’ 
Mrs. LEVI H. HARRISON, 
It costs nothing to try. Sent absolutely free, freight paid 
both ways, for a trial of 30davs. Nomoney requiredin advance. 
Write at once for book and particulars to Pi gners 


THE 1900 WASHER CoO., 
15 E State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Rat 
Bis = Kit 


Packed in Boxes. 


Ready 
for Use 


The only poison not danger= 
ousto handle. Acts quickly, no 
mixing, no soiling of dishes, no trou- 
ble. Killsevery time. Die in open 
air seeking water. Put in rat holes, 
= linen closets, etc., without soiling 
“e- anything. Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain and food forit. Why 
take risk of mixing poison? 

If he hasn’tit, send us 20 cents for 


Ask your druggist. 
one full size box, or 50 cents for three boxes, postpaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. D, Springfield, Ohio. 


“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 


GOLD DUST 


solves the problem of easy dish washing. It cuts 
grease and cleans dishes better than anything else. 
Does its work quickly, well and economical. 

Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago. New York. Boston. St. Louis. 
New Orleans. San Francisco. Montreal. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


An acknowledged luxury for the bed and ») 
endorsed by physicians for the nursery. These 
pa s are made of bleached white muslin, both { 
sides quilted with white wadding of the best 
grade between. They wash perfectly, 

Madein fourteen sizes, the popular sizes 

are, 18 X 34, 27 X 40, 35 X 76, 42X76, 54X76 
for sale ata principaldry 
goods stores. SEND FOR 
SAMPLE. 


Ghe Excelstor Quilting Co. 
NEW YORK 


Southern Railway 


Best line from 


St. Louis and Louisville 
ay (ei 
Asheville, 
Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, 
Charleston, 


Jacksonville, 
—And— 


All points in the Southeast and Florida. 


Apply to 
G. B. ALLEN, 
Assistant Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CITROLENE CREAM. 
The Ideal Toilet of the Ladies and Babies. 


A guaranteed cure for Sweating Arm-pits and Feet, Tired and 
Sore Feet, Pimples, Chaps, Galds, Burns, Cuts, Bruises, and all 
skineruptions. Softens the skin and beautifies the complexion, 


A household necessity. 1 i 2 -@. 8. FAF 
NEWARK, O. y- By mail,20cts. DR. G.S. FARQUHAR, 
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A SURVEY OF CURRENT BETTERMENT EFFORT 


Conducted by the Editor 


Letting Windows Into the Souls of Tenement _... 


Children 
HE excellent work done by Hull House 
at and The Commons in the congested 
districts of Chicago is being efficiently 
duplicated by the Westside District Chi- 
cago Board of Charities. The yearly re- 


port of the bureau just issued under 
the suggestive title “Short Stories of So- 
cial Service,’ has a chapter on “let- 
ting windows into the souls” of tene- 


ment children. One tired mother, thirty- 
seven years old, who had never been outside 
of Chicago, was enchanted with the summer 
camp at Evanston. “I never realized there 
were such trees and grass and bathing 
places,” she exclaimed. “And I never im- 
agined there were such people as you—doing 
all these kind things for poor folks who have 
no claim on you.” She actually believed she 
had discovered an unfamiliar species of hu- 
man beings. “I tell you,” she said on the 
return trip to Chicago, “it has been a lesson 
to me, and I’m going back to do all the little 
acts of kindness I can around my own neigh- 
borhood. For,’ she added, somewhat diffi- 
dently, “I’d like myself to be your kind of 
folks.” 

This is one way of living the life beautiful 
—the “Sunshine” way of making happy and 
beautiful the life of others. 


Vacant Lot Cultivation 

Another interesting method of contribut- 
ing to the life beautiful for others who sadly 
need it is the cultivation of vacant lots by 
the poor of our great cities. In several East- 
ern cities this vacant lot gardening has be- 
come an important factor in the philan- 
thropic work of the municipality. The Phil- 
adeiphia Vacant Lots Cultivation Associa- 
tion has recently published a little leaflet 
which presents some very thought-stimulat- 
ing reading. In the City of Brotherly Love 
this idea is no longer a fad. It is a busi- 
ness, and is managed in a business-like way. 
The ground costs nothing. The owners are 
glad to have it worked, to have it turned 
from a sordid waste to a beautiful garden— 
and glad to help, since it entails no cost to 
their purses. The street sweepings are the 
fertilizer. Seeding a garden costs about 


$1.50. Many of the plants, such as tomato, 
cabbage and celery plants, the association 
grows itself. It buys tools and lends them or 
sells them at cost, supports an office, a su- 
perintendent, some few men and teams. The 
ground so far worked pays well. During the 
present year the association is farming 
twenty-three acres, at twelve and one-half 
cents an hour for work. The entire cost per 
garden this year is $6. The gardeners are 
“mostly worn-out or disabled good men; 
half men; half sick; now and then a drunk- 
ard, some men who work ten hours a day in 
a shop or store, grow vegetables overtime 
to get on faster;’”’ some women, some school 
children. There are “all sorts, but the rich 
and lazy,” and all are volunteers. They 
pick themselves out. No references are 
asked, and the sole conditions of holding a 
garden are: (1) working it properly; (2) be- 
ing tolerable as a neighbor to other garden- 
ers—for the dividing line between the gar- 
dens is only a path. 

The effect of the gardens is manifold and 
beneficial. Those who work them learn how 
to get a good deal of money out of a little 
ground. They learn the business of garden- 
ing. The work cultivates neighborliness and 
sociability and thrift. Besides it gives a 
feeling of independence and brings many 
unfortunates, both physically and socially, 
into helpful contact with nature. More 
than 800 of them were working gardens in 
August last. Each has a quarter acre of 
land; they grow from two to five crops a 
year. From March to December one of 
these sections will yield, on the average, 
about $50. <A typical case of a little old 
Italian man is cited. With wife and ten 
children, and no occupation but one and a 
half of these gardens, he devotes his whole. 
time to the work. He began last year. He 
said, through an interpreter, that he knew 
nothing about American gardening ways, 
but knew the Italian. He plants in crazy- 
quilt fashion: no rows. When asked what. 
he’d take for his crops this year, he said 
they’d bring him more than $250. 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine ‘Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails to 
cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on each 
box. 25c. 
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1904 STYLE 


QUAKER 


“¥YORLD MFG co CIN OF = 


DON’T TAKE OUR,WORD FOR [T—vourstir. 


: So confident are we that yow ll be surprised and delighted ai the 
‘eS MARVELOUS IMPROVEMENT IN YOUR HEALTH, FEELINGS AND COMPLEXION, 


gemry WE SEND IT ON SO DAYS? TRIAL sse'usvseate asts.2° 
DING, 


UAKER  ei3e 
Q AND VAPOR 


OVER 1,000,000 SOLD. A REGULAR HOT SPRINCS TREATMENT AT HOME. 

a PRODUCES CLEANLINESS, HEALTH, VIGOR AND A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

very family, doctor, hospital should have our Cabinet for bathing purposes. Astonishing are results. 
pores of the.skin. sweats out all the impure and poisonous matter of the blood, which eauees disease, Pulbed isi ean ean 
and keeps it strong and vigorous. You enjoy at home or when traveling for 3c. each all the marvelous, invigorating, cleansing 
, and purifying effects of the famous Turkish, hot air or medicated baths. This wonderful Invention tones eyery ‘organ and 
nerve in the system, makes your blood pure, your sleep sound. Prevents disease. Cures the worst cold, and breaks 
3 up all symptoms of fevers, or La Grippe often with one bath. Reduces obesity. Oures rheumatism, neue 
ralgia, la grippe, malaria, dropsy, bronchitis, female complaints, blood, skin, nerve and kidney troubles. 
Immediate relief guaranteed in worst cases. 
and blemishes. Invaluable for catarrh, skin diseases, asthma. 


BATH CABINET. 


Our head steaming attachment beautifies complexion, removes pimples 


Description: Newly improved. Made finest material, steel frame, rubber 


lined and handsomely finished. Best made. Style 1903—over 600,000 sold at $5.00 each, reduced te $8.50 complete. Style 1904—our finest and best 
$10.00 double walled Cabinet, reduced to $6.10 complete. Best heater, medicine and vaporizing pan, 100 page $2.00 Health and Beauty Book, directions, 
receipts, etc., furnished FREE with each Cabinet. $1.00 Head Steamer Attachment only 65c. Write us. Order to-day. You won't be disappointed. . 


Guaranteed as represented or money refunded. We are responsible. 
Don’t fail to write for Our Valuable Descriptive 
Hice FREE! 


Book, Testimonials, 
We recommend above firm as thoroughly reliable.—Eniror. 


LtCo5 


Capital $100,000.00. Largest manufacturers in the world. 

| ACENTS WANTED, MEN AND WOMEN. 
$100.00 a Month and Expenses. 

THE WOEBLD MFG. 00., 597 World Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


FREE! 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF HOME AND FLOWERS 
G00D FOR DECEMBER. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 
CHINA TEA SET 


(56 pieces) 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, 
or Watch, and many other articles too 
numerous to mention, FREE, witha 
club order of 20 Ibs. of our New Crop 
6oc. Tea, or 20 Ibs. Baking Pow= 
der, 45c. a lb. This advertisement 
MUST accompany order. You will 
have notrouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 Ibs. 
of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289 NEW YORK 


ROM $60 TO $5 A MONTH 


MADE WITH 


Geathart’s Improved 


KNITTER 


~ byeither knitting for the trade, 

Mf, }} or selling machines. Knits every- 
Bij, thing from homespun or factory 

yarns equal to hand knitting, also 
all sizesof hosiery without seams. 
2 Onlv family machine made with 

sl oapedaded RIBBING ATTACHMENT. Ahead 
po le of allcompetitors. Write us at 
once for our catalogue and samples of work which explains 


everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED _ Address 
J. E. GEARHART, Box 12, CLEARFIELD, PA, 


GAG 


$8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing samples of Washing 
fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A.W .Scott,Cohoes,N.Y. 


SMITH & NIXON 


Piano 


AND THE 


CHASE & BAKER 
Piano Player _ 


When Buying Why Not Select the Best 


Send for Booklet entitled, 


‘The Grand Piano in Upright Case’’ 


And for Catalogues and Special Letter Concerning 


The Chase & Baker Piane Player 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


| <S=DOES NOT GET OUT OF ORDER | 
The Smith & Nixon Piano Co. 


10 and 12 E. Fourth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Traveling Library Idea 


The story of the traveling library is a 
fascinating one. A few sporadic attempts 
at establishing such libraries were made in 
Maryland, in Scotland, and in Australia dur- 
ing the early part of the last century, but, 
with the exception of the work in Australia, 
the development of the traveling library is 
only a decade old. The movement in the 
United States dates from 1892. ‘“Undoubt- 
edly no such great educational, and, we 
might say, social protective measure,” de- 
clares Jessie M. Good (in an article on “‘The 
Traveling Library as a Civilizing Force” in 
The Chautauquan, for October), was ever un- 
dertaken with such small means. “Only the 
cheerful, volunteer service of hundreds of men 
and women made it possible. Nothing more 
purely altruistic exists in our social economy 
than this determined effort of cultured men 
and women to lighten the loneliness and 
isolation of the families and individuals, 
who, through election or necessity, must 
pass their lives far away from all that to us 
makes life worth the living.’ Miss Good 
outlines the history of the traveling library 
movement, and presents a few suggestive 
figures. Among the examples of private in- 
itiative and generosity in this phase of 
social betterment, one of the most interest- 
ing is the work and accomplishments of 
Hon. J. H. Stout, in starting the movement 
in Wisconsin. Mr. Stout sent out the first 
traveling libraries in the state in 1896, from 
his own town of Menominee. He first ven- 
tured with 500 books, which were sub- 
divided into lots of thirty each, ten of them 
juvenile, packed in the convenient traveling 
cases. Every crevice was filled with the 
magazines from interested friends. He no- 
tified the residents of the county that books 
would be sent to those first applying and 
complying with the following conditions, 
viz: to designate a proper place for the 
books to be kept, to appoint one of their 
number as librarian, to permit the freest 
access to them, and to pay one dollar for 
each case sent. This fee, which was really 
exacted from a desire to make the people 
feel a personal interest and responsibility, 
covered transportation charges, repairing, 
and the cost of new books. The new and 
choice books were so popular that Mr. Stout 
soon had thirty-seven libraries in the county, 
in stores, postoffices, and homes. “Girls 
have been known to ride forty miles alone 
to exchange a book or get a magazine. Much 
gratitude is manifested and pride shown in 
these libraries, while the moral betterment 
in many settlements and lumber camps was 
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very noticeable.’ Each year Mr. Stout 
brings all the volunteer librarians to Me- 
nominee, where they are entertained as his 
guests. The prominent librarians of the 
state are there to talk on the best methods 
of reaching the people. The year’s work is 
discussed, and failures explained. 

Home traveling libraries constitute an 
interesting phase of Chicago’s new philan- 
thropic work. The Bureau of Associated 
Charities is conducting this work very suc- 
cessfully. The method is very simple, A 
library case with twenty books, appropriate 
for young people, is placed in the living 
room of a needy family. Neighbors’ children 
draw the books and take them home. Once 
a week the readers gather with a volunteer 
visitor around the library case to talk over 
what they have read, relate the stories, 
analyze their teachings, draw illustrative 
pictures, and play games. The librarian is 
a boy or girl of the family in whose home 
the little book case is placed. Games are 
provided in some cases. Lotto, dominos and 
parchesi, loaned like books, make house- 
holds interesting and sometimes keep father 
and children at home together. A loan col- 
lection of pictures also is associated ‘with 
some of them. 

The work, says the report of the bureau, 
is fascinating. “One sees neglected children 
growing, week by week, in good manners, 
higher ideals, cleanliness, self-respect, knowl- 
edge and spirit.” 


Just one withered petal dooms the flower. 
Who would accept it, as a living flower, with 
that single dead petal? The florist tosses 
it out into the waste heap—nobody wants it. 
It is considered by all a dead flower. What 
if God should treat us likewise, for a single 
fault, for a single withered petal of sin? Yet 
how the withered petal must grieve him 
whose eye is so sensitive to the beauty of 
perfection, the beauty of holiness! 


The Coal Strike and the Life Beautiful 

While politics and industry are quite 
without the field of this magazine, the life 
beautiful is dependent on political and in- 
dustrial conditions to so great an extent 
that, in a consideration of ‘fa more beautiful 
American life,’ HomE Aanp FLOWERS has a 
viewpoint from which it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to discuss many social and industrial 
crises, such as the great coal strike, which 
is even now scarcely settled. 

On another page of this issue Mr. Ernest: 
H. Crosby declares that, “after all, the fun- 
damental and_= spiritually architectural 
beauty of justice—equality and balance—in 
our social relations must precede any per- 
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LEARN TO PLAY 


ANY INSTRUMENT 


We teach by mail only and you need not know one thing of 
music or the instrument to begin. Every feature is made simple 
and plain. The best conservatory methods only are used. Com- 
petent and practical instructors are at the head of each depart- 
ment. Wewillbegladt send free our booklet telling of the 
school and the work done during the past five years. As many 
ask fora shorttrialcours we find it best to make this liberal 
trial offer, as ninety out of every hundred accepting it continue 
as pupils. A course of TEN WEEKS (one lesson weekly), for be- 
ginners or advanced players for either 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Guitar or 
Mandolin 


given on receipt of 31.00. This will be your only expense for this 
tial offer, as we furnish free all music used. It will enable a 
beginner to play any easy piece of music at sight. 


U.S.SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
19 Union Sq., N. Y. City. 
Cash or credit. 


Dept. 18. 
Instruments supplied. Lowest prices. 


NOTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED ANYWHERE. 


Sewing Machines 
$7.25 To 
$26.50 iiprrt” 


anywherein U.S. No moneyin 
advance. All kinds, all styles; direct 
from factories. Avoiding salesmen’s 
expenses and dealers or agents exorbi- 
tant profits saves you from $10 to $45. } 
Estab. 1885. 250,000sold. Testimonials §} 
from every state. Reference: First 
Nat’1 Bank, Chicago. Send for big .2 
illustrated catalogue showing all styles ~ad samples of work, 


CASH BRUYER’S UNIOER, Dept. K 334, Chicago. 


Guaranteed 
tor 20 years. & 


THE SOFT RUBBER HAIR CURLER AND W*VFD | 


Avoids Heating the Hair—CanlR: \jjre 


be Slept in with Coinisrt---Does 4 
not Break the Hair or Eurt the = 7: 3 
Head—Quickly Aaiusted. wietaltic 
Hundredsof Tstimonials from |Substance 
_ Present Users. to Hurt or 


| A Great Boon fs" Children. 


‘ Hard | 
yy SS : 
is A complete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers (black, 


a ==— ™ auburn or gray),25 cents. _ From dealers or 
mailedon receipt of price. Agents wanted. 


MERKHAM TRADING CO., Dept. A, 170 5th Ave., New York. 
$18 TO $25 


AN Y LAD weekly by representing us in her 


locality and as the position is pleasant and profitable the year 
round we will gladly send particulars free to all, Even your 
spare timeis valuable. This is no deception, andif you realy 
want to make money address 

WOMAN’S MUTUAL BENEFIT CO., Box 21, JOLIET, ILL. 


Can Hasily Make 


FILL YOUR OWN TEETH. 


Save dentist’s bills. New, improved and permanent process. 
Prevents toothache, arrests decay. Full directions and material 
Five fillings, 50 cents. 


New York City. 


for two fillings sent by mail, 25 cents. 


IDEAL DENTAL CO.,, 


I CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learnhow. Est.’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
: W. M. Ostrander, 1770 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Are you just as well 
GooD HEALTH MAGAZINE is a wonderful help. Only $1.00 a 
year. Write forsamplecopy. 
Good Health Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


LA D 5 ES LEARN LACE - MAKING 
by a New Process. Any child can do it. 
We furnish FREE book of insiructions and signed contract to 


buy all the laces you make. Send 4c. postage for book and start 
making money atonce. Torchon Lace Co. Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


BE BEAUTIFUL 


Dr. Bidaman’s Safe Arsenic Compiexion Wafers re- 
move pimples, freckles, blackheads, and all blemishes of 
the skin. Make the complexion clear, transparent, rosy, 


smooth and soft. Used by noted beauties and actresses. 
Sample box sent on receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. 
Correspondence absolutely confidential. 


DR. ISRAEL BIDAMAN, 


Established over Thirty Years, NEW YORK. 
A few more men 


Wante Pdi yomenstas AUENES 


Por Mrs. Gen. JOHN A. LOGAN’S Grand New Book 
THIRTY YEARSIN WASHINCTON 


or Life and Scenes in the National Capital. Magnificeitly illus-~ 
trated, low in price, 0 competztion. Any man or woman cam 
easily earn $75 amonth. Outfit free. We pay freight, give 
credit, extra terms, exclusive territory. Address 


A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
To Any 


A PERMANENT INCOME any 


Selling our Silk-E Goods. Silk-E Underskirts, $2.50, 
look and rustle like silk. Wear better. Silk-E stockings, 
open work or plain, 30 cents per pair. Black braid belts, 
50 centseach, charges prepaid. One energetic agent wanted 
in each county. Liberal terms. SILK-E MH¥G, CO., 797 
Park Row Building, New York. ees 

how to make $3a day 


3 y absolutely sure; we 
surnisk the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locaiity where you live. Send us your address 
and we wiiiexplain the business fully; remember we guaranteea 
clear profit of $3 torevery day’s work, absolutely sure. Writeat 


once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO.. Box 966, Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to 835 weekly ? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the originalinstructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
CUT RATES on all varieties EGGS and POULTRY. 

All varieties Fancy Pigeons and Bel- 

@ gium Hares. Send for Rates and for 60-Page Book, 


which one and all; each and everybody Bargains 
areincluded. All for 10 cents. 


Address J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 


FOR 25 cents K. & S. Tooth Filler fills the 
teeth for six months. Stops toothache 
instantly and prevents decay. Manufac- 


turer, GEO. R. BAKER, Reg’d Pharma- 
cist, 63 Clark street, Chicago. 


DO YOUR OWN STAMPING. 


A complete stamping outfit, consisting of Alphabets, Novelties, 
Sprays, etc., and ink ready for use, for 50c. This is the largest 
offer of USEFUL patterns ever made. 

STANDARD STAMPING PATTERN CO., Milwaukee, Wis 
co 


Send us your address 
and we will show you 


8-Tray Set $1.50; 12 Set 
$2.25 (in neat case); of 
your stationer or sent pre- 
paid by the manufacturer, 


JOHN W. RICE, Atlanta, Ga. 


and Liquor Habit Cured without in- 
convenience or deiention from bus- 
iness. Write The DR. J. L. STEPHENS 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


IUM 


-» Dept. Ag, 


WOMEN TO DO SEWIN Binding Specialties. 

$4 per 100. Can make 
six an hour, Material sent free prepaid. Send addressed 
reply envelope for full particulars. UNIVERSAL CoO., 


Dept. 70, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

B | G MON F IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. Con- 
ducted by anyone, anywhere. Our plan 

for starting beginners is marvelously successful. Send stamp 

for complete plan. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 
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manent advance to a higher, artistic civil- 
ization.” To say that we are living in a 
commercial age, in an age of combination 
and organization, as opposed to one of com- 
petition and individualism, is to utter the 
tritest of truisms. The great benefits and 
advantages of such trade and organization, 
moreover, are indisputable. No thinking 
man will deny such benefits, nor will he 
claim that, because ultra material, American 
aims and ambitions are of a wholly new and 
contemptible kind. Other nations have 
shown as much of a commercial spirit as 
our own. They have gone further. They 
have fought bloody wars for the sake of 
commerce. 

And yet it is also indisputable that our 
national ideals are in danger of becoming 
dangerously material. We think so much 
of the quantity of things we make, often 
comparatively so little of the quality, so 
much of the making of a living, so little of 
the making of a life. We have grown rich 
and powerful as a nation, with fabulous pri- 
vate fortunes, tremendous corporate capital, 
outlying “possessions,” “subjects,” battle- 
ships and an increasing army. But all this 
has not made us a happier people or ex- 
tended the blessings of peace within our 
own borders. It has not enlarged our stock 
of brotherly love. Indeed, it would seem 
that the more power and wealth we have 
the more occasion we find for conflict with 
our fellows. 

In the beautiful and fertile Wyoming re- 
gion of Pennsylvania the English-speaking 
anthracite coal miners lived in peace and 
comparative comfort for more than two de- 
cades, and the mine owners grew rich off 
the profits of the mines. The miner had a 
family and a home. Nature is bountiful and 
fair to look at in this region. The soil was 
rich enough to give him a farm and a gar- 
den, which he worked after mine hours. He 


had ideals of family life, he and his good_- 


wife enjoyed many comforts, and she culti- 
vated flowers in the yard. | 
Then the railroad companies went into 
the business of mining coal, and very soon 
began to bring in cheap labor from Latin 
and Slavonic Europe. The Slav was igno- 
rant, had no family and few wants. He could 
ive for a month on less than the American 
miner paid for his house rent alone. He 
soon began to lower the standard of living. 
It is a maxim of commerce that the price of 
labor, like the price of any other commodity 
which is for sale, is fixed by the lowest bid. 
The Slav was, by all odds, the lowest bidder, 
and the standard of living for all was forced 
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down gradually, but surely, to the level of 
his life. Indirectly the income of the Amer- 
ican miner was reduced, not by cutting his 
wage, but by making him give more in ex- 
change for it. The latter organized against 
the competition of the Slav, and, when 
this competition pressed him too hard, he 
struck. 

For five long months want pinched the 
miner’s life, the operators lost vast profits, 
and the innocent public suffered more than 
either. Class hatred increased, social rancor 
flourished, and between the two hostile 
camps of capital and labor a wide gulf was 
opened, across which were hurled accusa- 
tions and threats, men met violent death, 
property was destroyed, and bayonets 
gleamed. It boots not whether the miners 
were all right, or the operators, or both 
partially so. It remains true that, assuming 
only an imperfect comprehension of the 
signs of the times and the crudest concep- 
tion of the Golden Rule on the part of the 
mine owners, the strike might have been 
avoided. 

Suppose, for instance, these owners had 
been actuated by a spirit of real progress 
such as is shown by the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company (see the editorial in Homer 
AND FLOWERS for November) and had recog- 
nized the business value of harmony and 
good living among their employes. Suppose 
they had been willing to pay a live and let 
live wage, and to forfeit a problematical 
profit in dollars for a real gain in the good 
will of the miners, which would surely have 
meant financial gain in the end. One of the 
railroads, I believe, has a system of old age 
pensions, and looks after its worn out em- 
ployes in other ways, but suppose the coal 
“barons” had buflt a few model villages in 
the anthracite country, in which the miners 
could take pride. Suppose they had never | 
brought in the cheap European labor with 
its ignorance, lawlessness, dirt, and low 
standard of living, te bring down to its level 
the American standard. Suppose they had 
forfeited a little of the profits by so doing, 
how would they stand today? Would they 
have forfeited a tithe of what they have now 
lost by the strike (conservative accouuts say 
a total of $70,000,000),- to say nothing of 
what the public has suffered, of how the 
operators have fallen in the estimation of 
that public, of the terrible class hatred en- 
gendered? | 

The life beautiful and the Golden Rule in 
business are not mere sentimental abstrac- 
tions. They underlie all real gain and 
progress. 
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TERRIFF’S PERFECT WASHER 
) SENT ON TRIAL wit 2 Posttize, cuazentee, to wash the 


collars and wristbands ofthe dirtiest shirt 

f perfectly clean, without the use of the washboard or hand rubbing, 

with no injury to the most delicate fabric. Will doa family wash- 

ing in one hour; saves time, labor and expense. 

FRE We want good, reliable and industrious agents, and in 

Y g order to secure your help will send one of our washers 
absolutely FREE. Write today for FREE catalogue and full particulars. 


PORTLAND MANUFACTURING CO., 173 Pearl St., Portland, Mich. 


Ao 


» otc., have been the standard of excellence for nearly 
half acentury. Everything of the best at right prices 
for Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park, Stréet, Garden 
and Greenhouse. We send by mail postpaid Seeda, 
Plants, Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Smal] Trees, ete., and 

: : guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, larger by 

freight orexpress. Valuable catalogue free. Direct deal will insure you the best and sav you money. 


49th year. 44 greenhouses, 1000 acres, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


$75,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


FR E To arouse interest in, and toadvertisethe 

CREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR, 
thig enormous sum will be distributed. Full informa- 
tion will be sent you absolutely free. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and we will send 
you full particulars. Address, 


WORLD’S FAIR CONTEST CO., St. Louis. | 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


2 ae, Patterns for 32 different articles; 


(long clothes) with full directions 
for making, showing neces- 
4 sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
.4 terns forshort clothes; either 
#32 set sent postpaid for only 25 
: ’ Alarge illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary for 
mother and infant. sent free. Sendsilverorstamps. Infants’ ready 
made garments my specialty. Address . 


MRS, C. C. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jers@ye 


TEN DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL. 


of Mann’s Latest Model 
Bone Cutter. No pay un- 
til you're satisfied that it 
cuts easier and faster than 
any other. Catalog free. 


F.W. Mann Co.,Box78 Milford. Mass. 


V INCUBATORS 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 

most durable, cheapest first-class 

hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively asrepresented. WepayJfreight. 
Circular free; catalogue 6c. 
Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, Ill. 


PARKER’S 
“en, HAIR BALSAM 
a Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
BNever Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. [ 
Cues scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c,and $1.00at Druggista 


fa * = = 
ae 
Sample Styles Hold-to-light 
. \ 0 3 Silk Fringe and Calling 
7 Escort Cards, NO TRASH. 


Genuine Cards, with Agt’s Big outfit & finest Sample Book, 
ALL2 CENTS. BUCKEYE CARD CO. Laceyville,Obio 
REMNANT FOR CRAZY WORK, Large 
p’kge beautiful colors, 12c. 3 
packs 25e. Embroidery Silk, all colors, 12c. 
3 packs 25¢e. Ill’d catalog stamped FREE 


SIL goods with each order. 


mums Excelsior g. Novelty Co., Providence, R. I. 


$100 weekly to ouragents, Portraits, frames, art 
goods. Also wholesale to consumer. Free 
catalog. KURZ ART CO., 997 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


> PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


CANARIES 


Two THOUSAND beautiful, hardy Canaries, 
with wonderfully sweet, clear, musical 
=. voices. Imported from the best breedersin 
& Germany and every one is a gem. Tested, 
. guaranteed songsters, usual price $3.00 to 
b $4.50 each, in shipping cage for only 
= 2.0 each, if ordered before Jan. 15, 
& Females $1.00 each. 
Parrots—guaranteed talkers, $5.00 
we each and upwards. We ship everywhere. Larg- 
© est mail order bird dealers in the world. 
Largest and handsomest catalogue of 
We Free birds, cages, atasveves leaded: soatled é 
it free if you mention this paper. Complete bird 
book 25 cents. Handsome brass cages $1.00 each. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Ia, 


4 for 10 cents 


Send your name, address and10cts at 
once and we will send you four7-inch 
Hemstitched Doilies, all different de- 
signs; also our new illustrated cata- 
log of Faney Work Novelties and Hand- 
kerehiefs. All for 10cts. 
Cc. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 

891 Broadway, N. Y. Dept. 48. 


RGENTS Send 6c postage for 
free sample. Made of 
®\\best quality tin. One turn of flat thin 
g)|knife cuts loose & perfect cake. Simple 
and durable. We are the largest 
$2.00 = manufacturersof Aluminum, Grane 
Outfit free,express paid iteand TinWareinU.S. Dept. W 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., Chieago, lll. 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 
This Co. is worth a Million Dollars and ts reliable. 

FOR ALL STOMACH 


URE CURE froustes Free 


information and 32-page booklet sent at once. 
SIMARUBA the great Stomach and Nerve Tonic 
guaranteed to cure dyspepsia, indigestion, heartburn, 
etc. where all others fail. Write to-day. 
UTOPIA, MED. CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


ol Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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$5 SSN RINGFIELD ONO 


PLETE S 450000» PREMIUMS 


positively removed by 
: using Stillman’s Cream. 
Prepared especially for 


this great enemy of beauty. Write for particulars. 
STILLMAN FRECKLE CREAM C0.. Dept. 12 AURORA, ILLS. 


Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Ese 
; T cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puszles, 
New Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finest 
Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
> Cards, Biggest Catalogue. Send 2c stamp C ARDS 
p for all. CHIO CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 
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The Good Example of St. Louis 


One of the really remarkable facts in 
the way of municipal betterment during 
the past year has been the formation and 
development of the Civic Improvement 
League of St. Louis, and this, too, while 
the city has been going through the throes 
of one of the most monstrous experiences 
in municipal corruption of the past half 
century. With a present membership of 
more than 1,200, and a full treasury, it is 
a model for similar societies in the thor- 
oughness of its organization and the effi- 
ciency of its work. The league has just 
leased quarters in one of the largest office 
buildings in the city, where, in addition to 
its business, it will exhibit a complete his- 
tory of all the current literature on the 
subject of civic improvement, and where the 
best books and periodicals on that subject 
will be for sale. The league has recently 
adopted a handsome button badge, and it is 
becoming a fad throughout the city to wear 
these badges. Under the editorship of Mr. 
Earle Layman, the secretary of the league, 
a newsy little “Bulletin” appears every 
month. The success of the league has been 
due to.individual effort, and replying to the 
question, “What Can One Man Do?” the 
“Bulletin” says: 


“Tf a manufacturer he can see that his 
own chimney does not contribute its volume 
to the smoke nuisance. 

“He can talk up his cause with his neigh- 
bors and unite them in an influence his 
member of the house of delegates cannot 
afford to ignore, in favor of better paving 
and street cleaning. 

“He can cut the weeds on his vacant lot 
without waiting for a summons to the police 
court, and he can repair his sidewalk with- 
out waiting for it to become impassable or 
the cause of damage suits.’ 

“He can favor suggested improvements 
instead of fighting them, and he can recog- 
nize that he must bear his share of the ex- 
pense of securing a clean and pretty neigh- 
borhood. 

“He can do something for the cause at 
his church meetings, in his clubs, in the 
meetings of the societies to which he be- 
longs. ; 

“He can post the police or health officers 
upon violations of ordinances, upon the ex- 
istence of nuisances in his neighborhood. 

“He can refuse to let his own vacant prop- 
erty be defaced with hoardings for adver- 
tisement that offend taste and make for 
dirt.” 


If the plans of the league materialize, 


St. Louis will soon be free from disfiguring | 


bill-boards. It is a significant fact that one 
of the most active workers in the league, 
Mrs, Louis Marion McCall, is the second 
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vice-president of The American League for 
Civic Improvement. 


A Typical City Betterment Campaign 


For several decades the north end of 
Boston—the home of Paul Revere and site 
of the famous old North Church—has been 
one of the slums of the Hub. Recently a 
committee of citizens has begun a systematic 
campaign of purification which promises 
unusual results. In response to fifty letters 
of invitation to property holders in the dis- 
trict to form such a committee, fifty affirm- 
ative answers were received. The North 
End Improvement Association was organ- 
ized, with business and professional men as 
enthusiastic members. The children were 
pressed into service, and in a few months 
the streets have entirely changed their ap- 
pearance. “Every member of the associa- 
tion considers himself a committee of one 
pledged to the purification and beautifying 
of the section.” 


“We give our best affections to the beauti- 
ful, only our second best to the useful.”— 
Bovée. 


A Sunshine Maker 

One of the best exemplers of sunshine 
passed away with Rev. Theodore F. Seward. 
Mr. Seward was by profession a musician, 
but his great glory was in the fact that he 
was, by nature and life, a peacemaker in an 
age of strikes and Krupp cannon. His books 
and the societies he founded to inculcate the 
“Don’t Worry” and “Golden Rule” principles 
made more for harmony among men than 
half the laws on the statute books. These 
are the fragrance of his memory. 


Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, president 
of the American Park and Outdoor Art As- 
sociation, thinks it is hardly fair for his or- - 
ganization to be credited with more than 
one member of the Committee on Federa- 
tion, with the American League for Civic 
Improvement, as was done in the report of 
the Boston convention of the Association 
published in HomE AND FLOWERS for Octo- 
ber. According to Mr. Woodruff, Charles 
Mulford Robinson is the only formal repre- 
sentative of the American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association on the committee. Mr. 
Parker has declined to serve, and Mr. 
Lathrop was chosen to represent the Na- 
tional Cemetery Association. Mr. Woodruff 
also desires to repudiate any spirit, on his 
part, at least, of discrimination against the 
representative of the American League for 
Civic Improvement in the annual meeting 
of the American Park and Outdoor Art As- 
sociation. 


° 
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A Superb Figure! 
Sent on Appre 


‘‘Nature’s only rival.’’ 


These forms take any desired shape 
and size, aud produce perfectly the full 
bust and slender waist. They are worn 
with or without corsets, fit any figure, 
adapt themselves to every movement 
and position, invisible with any cos- 
tume; durable, delightful, healthful. 
Eagerly welcomed by society women, 
dressmakers and ladies’ tailors, and 
indorsed by physicians. 

So perfect are these forms that we 
send them FREE on approval. 
Wear them, and if not satisfactory pay 
nothing. Photo- illustrated circular 
and full information mailed free in 
plain sealed envelope. 


Addressy HENDERSON & HENDERSON, 
Department Q 1, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dealers and agents should write for terms. The only argu- 

_ ment needed to sell the ““H. & H. Forms” is to show them. 


It zs impossible to convince others that they are not real 
flesh and blood. 


The ) 
“BIG FOUR” | 


A Railroad 


Of the People 


Operated 


For the People 


And Recognized 


By the People 


As the standard passenger line of the Central 
States, 2,500 miles of railway in 


Ohio=Indiana=lIllinois 
Kentucky and Michigan 
Through Sleepers between 
New York Cincinnati 
and 


Boston Chicago 
Washington St. Louis 


Finest Day Coaches Ever Built. 
Write for folders. 
Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Asst.Gen’1P. &T. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING tenent thorousnay by 
mail. Priceslow. Typewritersfurnished. Situations for graduates 


D. H. Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


ca 


CURED SLEEPING. Hard cases pre- 
ferred, 60 days FREE. s 
EUREKA CURE CoO., - Chicago. 


| EMBROIDERY SILK TS For Fancy Work. 15 skeins, 


assorted colors, best silks. 12c. 
Wik, Aen Uiy. : FRANKLIN, NEB. 


H. & H. Bust Forms 


ee Cailiendar RREH 


HE pube 
lishers of 
Success 
have issued 
an exquisite- 
ly engraved 
12-leaf Cal- 
endar which 
will be sent 
prepaid to 
any address 
on request. 
This Calen- 


dar is one of 
' the finest ex- 


amplesofthe 
famous mul- 
ti-color pro-e 


’ cess, which 


excels lie 
thography 
in its beau- 
tiful soft 
tones and 


-colorings, 


The twelve 
designs are 
original 
paintings 


by America’s 
leading arte 
ists and rep- 
resent sub- 
jects of gen- 
eral and 
National ine 


mand for the 
“Success? 

Calendar will 
undoubtedly 
be enormous, 
requests 


vi 


) 
LD» arasrs 


EQ y ABS, 

CULE. OH WANIGY 

ON AB HEDM, We 
(Para 


should be 
made at an 
early date, as a second edition cannot aie brought out. 


THE SUCCESS CO., Dept. P, 626 University Bldg, N. Y. City 


‘T is necessary to press down the keys 
of a Fox Typewriter only % inch, 
by a light 2 ounce stroke, to make a 
perfect type impression on the paper. 
In other makes the key dip is % to % 
of an inch. 
The difference in a days work means 
a physical saving to the operator and 
lessens the wear and tear on the ma- 
chine. 

This is one reason why a Fox Type- 
writer and typewriter operator last 
longer an* do more work with less 
wear and weariness than is otherwise 
possible. 

The Fox combines a// the up-to-date, [ff 
good featuresa bye wa let should have. i 


Send for free catalog, 
handsomely illustrated, 
with full information about ee 

- pur “‘Free on Trial Plan.’? 


Fox Typewriter Co. Ltd. 


470 FRONT ST. 
GRAND RapPiDsS, MicH, 


Son So nce « vy ely 


Diag ian 


Year 


the 


{All communications relating to “Sunshine” should be ‘addressed to Mrs. Jessie Macken- 
zie Walker, 1943 North Eleventh street, Kansas City, Kansas.] 


ECEMBER is, in a sense, the birth 
month of Sunshine. Mrs. Alden’s 
“passing on” of the pretty Christmas 

ecards presented her by friends and fellow 
workers was the modest beginning of the 
now powerful International Sunshine So- 
ciety. Although Sunshine was not the orig- 
inal name of the society, “to bring the 


REV. HENRY BURTON, AUTHOR OF “ PASS IT ON’”’ 


sunlight of happiness into the greatest num- 


ber of lives” has always been the object of. 


the organization. 


“Have you had a kindness shown? 

Pass it on; 

*Twas. not given for thee alone, 
Pass it on; 

Let it echo down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in heaven it disappears— 
Pass itsom.a 


It was while looking about for a motto 
which would embody the spirit of Sunshine 
that Mrs. Alden came across the poem “Pass 
It On,” the first verse of which is inscribed 


‘surely pay the money back. 


he said. 


on thousands of Sunshine banners, and is 
carrying inspiration to unnumbered thou- 
sands in Sunshine ranks. 

The story connected with the writing of 
“Pass It On” is good enough to be passed on 
here. The Rev. Henry Burton, its author, 
writes that the circumstances to which it 
owes its origin occurred in the life of his 
brother-in-law, the well-known preacher and 
writer, Mark Guy Pearse, when he was a 
lad returning home from school in Holland. 
With youthful inexperience the lad thought 
that his steamboat ticket paid for meals 
while aboard. He troubled not at all that 
it took his last sixpence until the steward 
confronted him with a bill for meals, Then 
he was wretched enough, and made more so 
when the steward declined to release his 
luggage, and demanded his name and ad- 
dress. As the lad gave his name and address 
the steward’s manner changed at once. He 
took off his cap, offered his hand, and at 
once released the luggage. The explanation 
was that the lad’s father had shown kindness 
to the steward’s widowed mother some years 
before. When the lad reached home and 
related his adventure, his father said, “See 
how a bit of kindness lives! Now he has 
passed it on to you. You remember that if 
you meet anybody who needs a friendly 
hand, you must pass it on to him.” 

Years afterward, when about to purchase 
a ticket at a railway station, the lad—now 
grown to manhood—noticed a gentlemanly- 
looking boy struggling to keep back his 
tears as he pleaded with the ticket seller. 
Inquiry developed the fact that the boy 
lacked a few pence of the sum needed to 
buy his ticket, and that he was begging the 
ticket agent to trust him, that he would 
Instantly his 
own experience and his father’s words 
flashed upon Mr. Pearse. Here was his 
chance to “pass it on.” He gave the boy 
the sum needed, and, getting into the rail- 
way carriage with him, told him the story 
of the kindness shown him in his own hour 
of need. ‘Now, today, I pass it on to you,” 
“Remember if anybody needs a 
kindly hand you must pass it on to them.” 
“T will, I will!” cried the lad, and the last 
sight the man had of him was his handker- 
chief fluttering from the carriage window, as 
if to say, “It’s all right, sir, I will pass it on.” 
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THE 


Kola Plant 
CURES 


ASTHMA 


Free. The African 


Kola Plant is 

Nature’s Positive Cure 

for Asthma. In the short 

time since its discovery 

this remarkable botani- 
cal producthascomein- 

to universal use in the Hospitals of Europe and 
America as an unfailing specific cure for Asthma 
inevery form. Itscures are really marvelous. Dr. 
W.H. Vail, a prominent physician of St. Louis, 
Mo., writes March 8, 1902, that he used Himalya on 
seven different Asthma patients with satisfactory 
resultsin every case. Mr. R. Johnson, Sr, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., writes Jan. 27, 1902, that he suffered 
with Asthma for fifty years, but Himalyacured him 
after twenty physicians and every change of cli- 
mate failed. Miss Hmaline Bolton, of 389 Conarroe 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., writes that Himalyais the 
only Asthma medicine of merit. It cured her after 
twenty years’suffering. Rev.J.L. Coombs wrote 
to the New York World, July 28rd, that Himalya 
cured himof Asthma of thirty years’ standing. 
Hundreds of others send similar testimony prov- 
ing Himalya a wonderful remedy. If you suffer 
from Asthma in any form, inorder to prove the 
power of this new botanical discovery, we will 
send you One trial case by mail entirely free. It 
costs you absolutely nothing. Write to-day to The 
Kola Importing Co., No.1164 Broadway, New York. 


The Kola Plante 


A HANDSOME WATCH 
GIVEN AWAY. 


You can obtain one of our hand- 
some Watches without cost, if 
you sell 20 cases of our Perfume 
at 5c. each among your friends, 
and send us the One 
Dollar thus received. 
We are distributing 
these Watches simply 
to advertise our busi- 
ness. There is no mis- 

: 3) representation or hum- 
Nae ke bug about this—so if 
y no (Sse you wish to secure one 


2 of our Watches, all we 
yy ask is that when you 
5 received it you will 

2 show it to your friends. 
& Thousands are receiv- 
yg ing watches from us 
and are delighted with 
pee a a erend 
opportunity to get a 
handsome Watch, 
without paying a cent. 

We give a beauti- 
ful Watch as a present to anyone who sells 20 cases of 
our Perfume at 5c. each and remits us $1.00 for same. Send 
your name and address and we will mail you the Perfume 
postpaid, When sold, send us the $1.00, and we will for- 
ward you the handsome Gold laid Watch. Wetrust you 
and take back all you cannot sell. No catch-words in this 
advertisement. We mean justwhat we say. You require no 
capital while working for us. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Address, PERSIAN CO., Box 180, New York City, 


PILES ick. 


PIL-E-TUM will permanently cure any case of itching, 
bleeding or protruding piles. Taken internally, it goes to the 
seat of the disease and removes the cause. To prove that 
PIL-E-TUM cures, we have arranged a 


CURE BEFORE PAYMENT PLAN. 


Write to-day for 2 FREE SAMPLE and full particulars. 
DOCTORS DRUG CO., 61 Star Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


\Y 


CURED 


New Model 


Size, Bone Cutter 


cuts finest and easiest. Send for catalog 
and special trial offer free. 


E. C, STEARNS & C0., Box 108 SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


ch 
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Backache is a forerunner and 
one of the most common symp- 
toms of kidney trouble and 
womb displacement, 


READ MISS BOLLMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


‘‘Some time ago I was in a very 
weak condition, my work made me 
nervous and my back ached frightfully 
all the time, and I had terrible head- 
aches. 
_**My mother got a bottle of Lydia 
EH. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound for me, and it seemed to 
strengthen my back and help me at 
once, and I did not get so tired as 
before. I continued to take it, and it 
brought health and strength to me, 
and I want to thank you for the 
good it has done me.” — Miss KATE 
BOLLMAN, 142nd St. & Wales Ave., 
New York City. — $5000 forfeit ihoniainal og 


above letter proving genuineness cannot be produce 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound cures because it is 
the greatest known remedy for 
Kidney and womb troubles. 

_Every woman who is puzzled 
about her condition should write 
to Mrs. Pinkham at Lynn, Massv, 
and tell her all. 
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Mr. Burton says, “When this story was 
first told me, by my father-in-law, Mr. Pearse 
the elder, it was his ‘pass it on’ which gave 
the keynote to my song, the song which 
has since become a new commandment to 
so many thousands of willing hearts and 
hands.” 

Before this time many people have their 
Christmas giving all settled. They know 
what they will give, and to whom. Others 
there are who are only now beginning to 
think about Christmas joys and responsibil- 
ities. For these last Sunshine has a special 
message. To them she would say, “Remem- 
ber Lowell’s word, ‘The gift without the 
giver is bare,’ and let love accompany thy 
gift, and remember kinsfolk and friends, but 
forget not the poor and the stranger within 
thy gates.” 

Readers who have consulted me with re- 
gard to the disposition of their Christmas 
boxes and barrels have been directed to the 
presidents of Sunshine in their respective 
states. If any prefer to write to headquar- 
ters a card to Mrs. Alden, 96 Fifth avenue, 
“New York, will receive prompt attention. 

Some of our readers feel they cannot do 
much, but they would like to do a little. 
Here are some “Sunshine needs” for these. 
From Logan, Ohio, Miss Lulu Orn writes 
that her crippled brother has never walked 
a step in his life, and needs constant care, 


Was toh t.ho e 


N e 
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having even to be fed. In Diana, North Car- 


colina, lives a cripple, Ben C. Knight by 


name, whose case is very similar—a little 
more pathetic, perhaps, in that he has no 
loving sister, and but recently lost his 
mother. In Wellington, Missouri, is another 
afflicted “‘shut-in,’” Thomas F. Lockhart, the 
saddest case of all, because he suffers 
acutely most of the time, and is threatened 
with loss of his eyesight. These “shut-ins” 
need sunshine sadly. Suppose we each take 
one of them and do what we can to brighten 
their sad lives. I have left a fourth case to 
the last—because my heart is very tender 
for an old woman struggling to support her- 
self and her invalid husband of seventy-two 
years of age. Mrs. J. McBride, Pike, Cali- 
fornia—writes the friend who reports this 
Sunshine need—does anything and every- 
thing that comes to her hand to make ends 
meet, among them is making the popular 
shoestring bags, for $2.00. These bags make 
pretty Christmas gifts, and orders for them 
will be a godsend to this brave woman, who 
will gladly accept gifts of warm clothing 
for her husband, though asking nothing for 
herself. This old couple recently lost the only 
person upon whom they have claims—an 
only daughter—and as they live ina sparsely - 
settled part of the country their lot is surely 
dreary enough. I trust it will appeal to 
many of us—for our sakes as well as theirs. 


w 2B eeeer ks 


flowering in the home, is dependent 

on the relation of husband and wife 
perhaps more than on any other one fact or 
relationship. Given a healthy man and 
woman who love each other intelligently, 
and you have the foundations of a happy, 
beautiful family life, no matter how fate 
may buffet or fortune may deny the physical 
comforts. But the man and woman must 
both be healthy physically,.and they must 
love each other intelligently, unselfishly, 
understanding fully the sacredness, the 
wonderful, beautiful possibilities of the 
closest, tenderest relationship which one 
human being is capable of sustaining toward 
another. , 

A vast number of books have been written 
on the relations of the sexes, from purely 
scientific, psychological, social, political, 
medical, economic, even artistic points of 
view. “Creative Science,” by Dr. Fowler 
(Fowler & Wells), not a new work, but re- 
cently brought before the reading public 


Tt life beautiful, which has its highest 


in a new way, is perhaps, on the whole, the 
most satisfactory of these. It is written for 
the man and woman who needs to read it. 
It follows the boy and girl from their birth 
to their death, and points out how the 
physical life may be made glorious and © 
fruitful. Love, the author contends, is the 
compelling force throughout all life. It pro- 
motes physical health, brings happiness, and 
moves the world. 


John Lane announces the publication of 
“The Book of Climbing Plants,” illustrated 
by S. Arnott, being Volume X of the “Hand- 
books of Practical Gardening.’ under the 
general editorship cf Harry Roberts. 


The Youth’s Companion continues its com- 
mendable efforts in the direction of public 
beauty. It has just issued a neat little illus- 
trated booklet by Warren H. Manning, sec- 
retary of the American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association, entitled “Suggestions for 
Beautifying Home, Village and Roadway.” 
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DIAMONDS 


on credit 


can open a 


0 U ChargeAccount 


Y with us on your in- 


dividual credit, for any 
Diamond or Watch: in 
our half-million dollar 
stock. We deliver the 
article at once and you 
pay ten per cent. of the 
price monthly. We send 
your selection to your - 3 
home or place of business where you may examine it thoroughly before j 
deciding to buy. We pay all express charges. We sell genuine 
Diamonds only, and give a Guarantee Certificate with every one we sell. 
We make exchanges at any time in the future, allowing full, original 
prise paid. Weare one of the oldest (Est. 1858) and by far the largest } 
house in the business. Your local banker will refer to his Dun or @ 
Bradstreet book of Commercial Ratings and tell you about our reliabil- § 
ity and standing. Our beautiful book, ‘‘How Easily You Can Wear and § 
Own a Diamond.” answers every question which you could ask. Wek 
send it free with illustrated catalozue om Fequest. Write to-day. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. Dept. §Q, 92 to 98 StateSt, | 
Oprosire MarsHatt Fieitp & Co. CHICAGO, ILL, U.S. A. 


This3 lish Skirt FREE 


Simply send us your name, NOT ONE 

me 77) CENT OF MONEY, we will send you 24 
iS “Al of *‘THE BEST’’skirt supporters; holds 
the skirt up, the waist down. Nothing 
tosew on. Gives the stunning ‘‘dipef- 
fect’? tostoutor slim women. You can 
/*\\ sell the supporters in an hour’s time 
4 among your friends at 25 cents apiece. 
Send us the money collected and we 
willsendyou the same day this beauti- 
ful walking skirt made of Meltoncloth 
trimmed at the top from waist with a 
six-inch strap of Melton cloth and 
four rows of stitching, ten straps of 
same at the bottom, bound seams, 
nine rows of tailor stitching round 
the bottom. Color Oxford Grey 
only. We also give numerous 
Other valuable and useful pres- 
» ents for introducing * oe 
Write today for free book. 
Smith Novelty Co., 1104 Broad- 
way, Toledo, Ohio. 


—> and more than double your 
egg yield by feeding cut green 
bone, the greatest egg producer. 


THE 


HUMPHREY 


OPEN HOPPER GREEN BONE and 
VEGETABLE CUTTER 
Bais guaranteed to cut more bone, in less 
time and with less labor, than any other. 
Money back if not perfectly satisfied: 
ete cally with one hand; no partitions 
in the hopper; no complicated i 
to get out of orders E ayia eas 
HUMPHREY & SONS 
Box 110, 


Joliet, Ilis. 


YOUR CHILDREN 


Mi OTH ie a Cured of Bed-Wetting 
EN-U-RE-SINE abso- $ MPLE ie E 
lutely cures bedwetting & P| RE 


incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. IT DOES NOT 
FAIL. The only remedy made and guaranteed by @ 
physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAY, 


Box 510 Bloomington, Ill. 


DICK’S PRODUCTS sg 


Seamless Foot Warmer Shoes. wooled¢ 
Hand Woven. Endlesscomfort. I 
mail ladies sizes at $1.25, mens 1.40. @ 
New adjustable Window Plant Rod "S35 
Order list. W.H. Dick, Mfr. Dansvi 


EASY WORK hours. $3 per day. 


Either sex. No canvassing. No capital required. 
SOLAR CO., Providence, BR. I. 


il NW. Ws 
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NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEYS and BLADDER 


Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Cravel, Pain in the Back, 
Dropsy, Diabetes, Etc. 


A LARCE TRIAL CASE FREE 


For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found in 
anew botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava Kaya 
Shrub, called by botanists the pzper methysticum, from 
the Ganges River, East India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital 
cures in 30 days. It 
acts directly on the 
Kidneys, and cures by 
draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous 
Urie Acid, Lithates, 
etc., Which cause dis- 
ease. 

James Thomas, Esq., 
of the Board of Review 
Bureau of Pensions, 
Washington, D.C., was 
cured after many phy- 
sicians had failed and 
he had given up all 
hope of recovery. Na- 
thaniel Anderson, Esq., 
of Greenwood, 8S. C., 
writes: ‘‘Wasa sufferer 
ot Kidney and Bladder 
troubles, which caused 
two hemorrhages of the Kidneys; had to urinate every 
few minutes; physicians told me my case was incurable, 
but was completely cured by Alkavis.’’ Alvin D. Lane, 
Auburn, Me., writes: *‘‘Was cured of Rheumatism, 
which was so severe as to cause him to use crutches.” 
Many ladies, including Miss Viola Dearing, Petersburg, 
Ind., Mrs. E. R. Dinsmore, South Deerfield, Mass., also 
testify as to its wonderful curative powers in Kidney 
diseases and other disorders peculiar to women. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Dis- 
covery for yourself. we will send you one Large Case by 
mail Free. It is a sure Specific and cannot fail. 
Address, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 523 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


OUR X-MAS PRESENT TO YOU 


A dainty doily and handkerchief—nice enough 
for anybody—price is actual cost, 48 cemts, postpaid. 


MissViola Dearing, Petersburg,Ind 


Only one of each sold at this price to same person. 
Other goods at holiday prices. 


MEXICAN BRAWNWORK EXCHANGE 


Box 362, El Paso, Texas. 


$20 A WEEK Straight salary and expenses to 
men with rig tointroduce our Poultry Mixture 
in country; year’s contract; weekly pay. Address, with 
stamp, Monarch Manufacturing Company, Box 515, 


Springfield, Il]. 
WE DAY CAS Names and Addresses. 
Write, enclosing stamp, 
The E. M. SMITH CO., 114 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
WANTED Pressed wild-flowers, mosses, grasses 
etc., and photographs of subjects suit- 


able for advertising purposes. 
F. G. BARRY, Herkimer, N. Y. 


STOP WORKING 


For others. Learn a profession in TEN DAYS and be 
independent for life. S. A. WELTMER, Nevada, Mo. 

F R E age, sex, lock of hair and 2 stamps to 
Dr, D. Hinkly, X-27. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SPECTACLES by mail, warranted to suit. Illustrated 
prices and our easy method of fitting 


your eyes mailed FREE, Frederick & Co., Toledo, Ohids 


for Newspaper Clippings, 


for particulars. 


Clairvoyance. If sick orailing send now, name, 


Conducted by Aunt Eunice 


[All matter relating to this department should be addressed to Aunt Bunice, Elmwood, 
New Hampshire. ] 


ANSWERS 


TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES. 


No. 1.— Dreamland. 

No. 2.— No. 3.— 
NORMAN ANGORA 
OC HO LA NORMAN 
RE GALS GREENS 


MOARIA OMENTA 
ACL i ER ROA NZS. RR 
NAS ARA ANS ARS 

No. 4.— For-rest. 

No. 5.— No. 6.— 
TOUNZL ENG. A TONED 
OPX,OUN ae A TACORA 
NORMAN OFC {UR Rey 
INMATE NORMAN 
ING SAR TASS ERRATE 
GANESA DA -y IN 

No. 7.— G-rows. 

No. 8.— No. 9.— 
RA‘C.ION G Bt Dep sheN 
AVENOR | a OPN ns ee @) 
CLE Nea RR DO GG hE 
PoONe TT ove D1 GR AM 
NORMAN ELEASA 
GREENS NORMAN 

NEW PUZZLES. 

No. 10.— CHARADE. 


Through the Indian village in the park, 
We strolled one eve, just after dark. 
An old man making baskets we espied, 

And quickly we were by his side. 


His total we admired, and purchased some, 
And remarked, “How nice and even they 
do come.” 
“Yes,” he answered, “It is because that two 
Three by one as two always do.” 


Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. E. 


No. 11.— ANAGRAM. 


Sweet Floral Form, Eh? 


Afar and near 
Great beauty lies, 
And Nature here 
We recognize. 
Baltimore, Md. PEARLIE GLEN. 


SQUARES. 


1. A native of Normandy. 2. A kind of 
clay used in the manufacture of pottery in 
British Guiana. 8. To have an issue. 4. An 
idol (obs.) 5. To assert to be true. 6. To 
find fault (P. E. & S.) 

No. 13.— 

1. In falconry, to unhood. 2. A native of 
Normandy. 3. Scotch lighters. 4. A soft, 
spongy combustible substance, prepared from 
several species of fungus. 5. A pimelepteroid 
fish. 6. Followed. 


Elmwood, N. H. SALLY. 


No. 14.— TRANSPOSITION. 


(To “Comrade” and “Elma.’’) 
Cupid is a hunter bold; 
In his search for hearts undaunted 
Always poised, his shaft gold— 
His game before us always flaunted. 


All are victims to his wiles, 
Puzzle-makers no exception— 

He their leisure hours beguile, 
To the editor’s dejection. - 


Firmly heart to heart is one, 

Wish them joy life’s journey through, 
What so brightly is begun— 

Here’s hoping that they'll ne’er be two. 
Baltimore, Md. ATLAS. 


No. 15.— 

1. The edible nut of any tree of the genus 
Juglans. 2. A guardian goddess of children © 
in their first essays to run about. 3. A 
teacher (obs.) 4. A native or Normandy. 
5. Trouble. 6. Small mountain lakes (obs. 
Am. Encye. Dict.) 


SQUARES. 


The Land of Flowers 
Florida is essentially the land of flowers. 


of fruits, of balmy air, of health and har- 


piness. It is the hunter’s paradise and the 
fisherman’s Eden of four rivers. It is the 
resort of the rich and fashionable, and the 
Mecca of the hoi polloi. One can live com- 
fortably in Florida for less than it costs in 
the North. Enquire about the through 
sleeper via Monon Route and C., H. & D. R’y. 
Address Frank J. Reed, S. P. A., Chicago. 
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Big Bargain Bulb Collection 


A GRAND CLEARANCE SALE 
OF CHOICE SURPLUS STOCK 


always happens that | have a surplus stock of most kinds. 


my patrons 


for which you would have to pay four or five dollars at the usual price. 


P. O. Box 240, 


a Jee, (ie cee, cme ME Gee cee, come ced, RO ume. cee eee Cae I ain eee a ee meee cool me 


[X handling my enormous bulb trade, it is necessary to grow and import an extensive stock 
of all varieties in order to be in position to supply the demand of my customers. 

This season I have decided to 

dispose of this surplus stock at cost or less than cost, and in order to do this, I now offer 


FOUR OR FIVE DOLLARS’ WORTH OF BULBS FOR $1.00 


Send me one dollar and | will forward, charges prepaid, a magnificent collection of bulbs, 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, The Woman Florist, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


It nearly 
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A Gift to AGENTS. 


IMPROVED IDEAL MIXING SPOON. | __ <—— 


Handle 
ee WUMY Y/Y J 


Can’t Get 


[Pat. applied for.] 


For Mixing Cake or Bread, Creaming Potatoes, Removing Eggs or Vegetables from Boiling Water, 
Srushing Fruits, etc. Saves ONE-HALF time and labor. Willnot bend or break. Handle can’t get 
oose. We willsend SAMPLE FREE onreceipt of 5cents to pay for postage and catalogue. We 
vant live agents. OUTFIT FREE. BIG PROFITS. 


NATIONAL NOVELTY WORKS, Dept. B. 


60 WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Our Line 


consists of new and 
patented articles in 

Silver Ware, 

Enameled Ware, 

Cutlery and Tinware. 

Perfection Cake Tins. 

Clean Cut Cake Tins, 

New Bake Pans, 

Biscuit Cutters, 

Vegetable Slicers, 

Flour Bins, 

Roasting Pans, 

Food Choppers, 

Steam Cookers, 

Egg Separators, 

Slaw Cutters, 

Wire Goods, 

and hundreds of other 
useful and fast selling 
specialties, 


Home Treatment for Cancer 


Dr. D. M. Byk’s Balmy Oils for cancer is a positive A Cc Ee Ni ‘D & Ni VV EN T i oO N 


and painless cure. Most cases are treated- at home, 
without the service of a physician. Send for book tell- 
ing what wonderful things are being done by simply 
Anointing with oils. The combination is a secret, gives 
Instant relief from pain, destroys the cancer microbes 
and restores the patient to health. Thousands of can- 
cers, tumors, catarrh, ulcers. piles and malignant dis- 
eases cured in the last eight years. If not afflicted, cut 
this out and send it to some suffering one. Address 
Dr. D. M. BrE Co., Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Beats filters. 


Famous Puritan Water Still. Over 
72,000 already sold. 
kitchen stove, it purifies the foulest 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur- 
nishes delicious distilled Pure Water. 
Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— 
Men and Women—BIG WAGES. 

HARRISON HFG. CGO., 
14 Harrison Blag.. Cincizzati,O: 


Placed over the 
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For Daily Inspiration —-Poems - - - ° - - > - ° - - : ese 2) 
How to Listen tc Music (illustrated) - 2 ° - - By J. S. Van Cleve - - z 89 
The President and the Children : - : - - - - - : = : p acy 
The House of Happy Hours (II) - - + - . - By Susie Bouchelle Wight - - 92 
Beauty and Moral Worth—Editorial - - - - - By Louts E. Van Norman - - 96 
The Life Beautiful (VI) (Illustrated) - - - - - By Lilian Whiting - - - 99 
Among the Flowers with Eben E. Rexford (Illustrated) - - - - - - : . 101 


Editorial—A Christmas Carol—Poem; This, Tha‘ and the Other; Porch Vines (W. C. Zzax); 

What to Do in December; December in Southern Gardens (rs. G. T. Drennan); Perplex- 

ities; The Possibilities of a Country Home (Z. P. Powell). 
The Well-Ordered Household (Illustrated) - - - - - Conducted by Martha Van Rensselaer - 114 
The World Beautiful—A Survey of Current Betterment Effort - - Sythe Edttor - - - eon son SIO 

Letting Windows into the Sculs of Tenement Children; Vacant Lot Cultivation; The Trav- 

eling Library Idea; The Coal Strike and the Life Beautiful: fhe Good Example of St. Louis; 

A Typical Betterment Campaign; A Sunshine Maker. 


Sunshine Every Day in the Year (Illustrated) - - 
With the New Books - - - - As = E a 
The Mystic Garden Sy, ice ae hes ee ne one 


Conducted by Jessie MacKenzie Walker 128 
Se emia ce a en SSIS eh A a - 130 
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PRIZES. 


Five subscriptions to HOME AND FLOWERS 
will be awarded among those sending com- 
plete lists. 

Three subscriptions to HOME AND FLOWERS 
will be awarded among those sending incom- 
plete lists. 

A book for first answers received from 
Springfield, Ohio. 


CHAT. 


It is our intention, as well as that of the 
publishers, to make this a first-class depart- 
ment, but as we were obliged to get the two 
first numbers up in a hurry they are not as 
good as we would like to see. Several of 


those whom we asked for aid have not re- 
sponded, but we trust to hear from them 
soon, for if we are to have a first-class de- 
partment we must have the help of all our 
old friends. 

We shall use more verse puzzles when we 
have them than “forms,” as we think they 
are better understood, and as many of our 
readers do not have a Standard Dictionary 
it makes it hard for them to solve all the 
“form” puzzles. 

With the New Year we intend to open a 
yearly solving contest, and shall offer some 
good prizes, and for this reason we would 
like some good work from our friends. 


AunT EUNICE, 2 


HOME AND FLOWERS 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, THE PERRY PICTURES 


The World’s Great Paintings. Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE SEPT. 24, 1901. 


bed 


isian Novelties,ladies’ and 
misses’ belt pins, hair bar- 
rettes, beauty pins, etc.,at 
ten cents per card. Our 
Grand 30 day Prop- 


The one- 
Order today. 
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2235 feet tall, a perfect beauty 
kA TA imported direct from Eur- 
Ba Ee Mi ope. This lovely doll hasa 
eee Ao beautiful turning bisque 
arr i head, pearly teeth, long 
2 ® golden hair, natural sleep- 
a ¢ r ea) ing eyes, jointed body,real 
aS slippers, stockings,ete., by 
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are for Holiday Gifts, 


m from above, send us your 
full name & address & we 
| willsendyoul5cardsofour 


Or 50 cents for any two sets in first Hlatest Parisian Novelties 


Send 25 Cents for 


25 Art Subject column, or 11 berry Pictures, ex- 3 
Or25 Madonnas, tra size, or Portifolia 25 pictures _ poses amon salt es 
Se ab 2 Life of Christ, New York edition 7x9, Gems o 08 $1.50, we will send you (all charges prepaid) a beauti- 
ee Ee pen ecates, 2 . ful Imported French Doll! also a gold finished ring. 

ogs, Kittens an FRENCH NOVELTY CO., Dept. Dg0 Bridgeport, Conn. 
Or 25 Famous Men, Or $1.00 for any four 25c. sets, or 
Or 25 Authors and Poets, our beautiful 1902 Christmas Set, 
Or 25 for Children. No. 1, 120 pictures, no two alike, 
Each set ina portfolio. or Christmas Set, No. 2.120 pictures, 
A choice Holiday Gift. all in the new Boston Kdition. 


no two alike, or 120 Perry Pictures, 
Or 6 extra size (10x12), your own selection from 2000 sub- 
Or Art Booklet, Madonnas. jects. 
Or these pictures, 514 by 8, may be assorted as desired at ONE 
CENT EACH for 25 or more, postpaid; 120 for $1.00. 
Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue with 1000 miniature 
illustrations and two sample pictures. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 666, Malden, Mass. 


Send all mail orders to 
Malden, Mass. 


Or 13 Pictures in colors, 


146 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


FLORODORA 
FUR SCARF. 


Made of finest qualit 


paid by the Mexican Plantation Asso- 
ciation, 1602 Title and Trust Building, 
Chicago, Ill, Oldest of its kind in 
Mexico. ESTABLISHED 1897. Has 
6,000 shares, or acres, planted to per- 
manent crops, rubber, coffee and va- 
nilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy—in case of 
death the money isrefunded. 38deaths 
have occured since 1897. These 
shares will now be resold. For full 
particulars, address as above. 


—#— HENRY W. 
GREENHOUSE ARCHITECHT. anv BUILDE 


Black Electric Seal, hig 
§-inch collar, four 24-inch 
fox streamers, fancy 
buckle fastener, satin 
lined. ltis made in the 
latest style by one of the 
leading furriers and is in 
every way equal to any @ 
610 Fur Scarf made. Any 
lady may earn this ele- 
gant Fur Scarf in one 
day by taking orders 
among herfriends for our § 
fast-selling specialties, 
Not one cent of your 
money required. 
We have the best and 
easiest plan ever offered 
you for securing elegant 
resentsfree. Write for 
ull particulars. You will 
never regretit. 


C. 0. MYERS CO., ATCHISON, KANSAS. | 


420 bition: AND PIN 
Ul CUSHION DESIGNS 

1 many new, Juaint,queer and curious; includes 
/ lesson on Battenburg lace making and colored 
4 | embroidery, with all stitches illustrated; also 
m}100 crazy stitches, regular price ml to 
introduce will mail all the above for 10c. 
LADIES’ ART CO., Box 19M. St.Louis,Mo.. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS {092 coney, is our Book of 
Many, Bargain. Sent prepaid with aneat gift for mother 
or ten cents. 


Cut out this Coupon and mail it to us with 
your nameand address and 3c. stamps for post- 
age and receive Free of Charge a beautiful 
calendar for 1903,together with our handsome- 
ly Illustrated Catalogue and Housekeepers’ 
Guide; contains over 1.000 descriptions & quo- 
tations of Household Supplies and learn how 
to save money on everything you buy; write 
today. Stewart Bros., 467-469 N. High 


FREE 


Calendar 
Coupon 


POLLARD & COUTHWAY, Box G454, Bloomington, Ill. 
Illustrated Catalog of choice Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Fruit and other Trees, 


Roses, Water Lilies, etc. Prices low. 


Beautify your homes at small expense. 
E. S. Peterson & Son, Box 31, Montrose, N. ¥. 


No. 473 | st..468-470 MarketPlace, Columbus 0., 
U.S.A. Always send coupon when writing, 
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HOME AND FLOWERS 


FLORIDA 


And the Summer 
Lands of the Gulf 


MONON ROUTE : 


Amada Cc. H. & D. Hw~. 


Through Sleeper from Chicago 


Write for booklet on 
Southern Winter Tours. 


FRANK J. REED, G.P. A. 
Monon Route 


a 
% 


Excursion Tickets ! 
On Sale Via ? 


}Queen & Crescent Route 


To ALL POINTS SOUTH on the 
Ist and 3rd Tuesday of Each Month. 


Write for Rates and Printed Matter. 


W. C. RINEARSON, 
G. P. A, 
CINCINNATI, 


Homeseekers’ 


C. W. ZELL, 
De Pe As, 


OHIO. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Root and branch destroyed in thirty sec- | 
onds, with the Mahler Electrical Ap- 
aratus. Home treatment. TRIAL FREE. , 
inciose four stamps. Give me your case 
in every detail. Strictly confidential. 
D. J. MAHLER, 
374 Mahler Building, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


‘MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTH 


writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N. Y. as ie BARRIOK, 
of La., writes: ““Am making $3.00 to $8.00 every 
day I work. ” "MRS. L. M. AE DERSON of Towa, 
Writes: “I made $3.80 to $6.50 a day.” 
Hundreds doing likewise. So can you. 
#-N\ @ $5.00 to $10.00 daily made plating jewelry, 
¥ tableware, bicycles, metal goods with 
gold, silver, nickel, etc. Enormous de- 


mand. We Teach You EE! 


BS “ill Write—ofter free. 
G. Gray & die Plating Works, A Miami Bldg., Oincinnati,@. 


D0 Ou SCRATCH? 


ECZEMA, ITCHING SKIN DISEASES CURED. 
discovered a method that permanently cures all skin 
vies I succeed when others fail. Trial treatment and 
testimonials sent forsix cents. 
Detroit, Mich. 


W. BULLARD, 370 Theodore St.,_ = = 
1 WOODLAWN KENNELS, 
Poodies | LOUISVILLE, Ky, 


Angora Cats, 


BUILDING A REPUTATION 


For nearly a quarter of a century past the Cash Buyers Union 
of Chicago has been talking to the public through the medium 
of advertising, exploiting the product of their factories— 
building areputation. The publisher of this paper is always 
interested in the success of the business organizations whose 
advertising appearsin these columns, and care is taken to in- 
vestigate the integrity of an advertiser and the truthfulness of 
the promises he is making before the advertisement is permit- 
ted to appear. This is for the double protection of our readers 
and ourselves. 

Ample guarantee of their integrity and reliability is found 
in the fact that their advertising has appeared in these 
columns year in and year out since the eStablishment of the 
paper. A million satisfied patrons—all of them friends now— 
tellsits own story. Weare pleased to recommend, therefore. 
the Cash Buyers’ Union to our readers. 


Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- 
logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.S. DENISON, Pub.,Dept.25 Chicago 


[=p 


= 4 = Ho | \\. 
Nee | AE 
BEE AT YOUR DOOR 

oA GS EREE Express eharges paid by us. 
§ |Send name and address, we send postpaid 30 
our Florentime Butterfly Pins. Finely 
gold finished, with center imported riehly 
leut jewel. One million already sold. Sells at 
sight for 10c. each. When sold send us the 
$3.00 we send present you select and earn. 
We deliver every present to you FREE 
Coats you nothing from etart to finish. 
Premium sheet sent with goods showing 
100 Presents to choose frome 
HAND MFG. CO., Dept. 764, CHICAGO, 
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Paper Jardinieres 


Wanted in every home 


PRETTY, PLEASING, ORNAMENTAL 


This engraving il- 
lustrates our new 
Paper Jardiniere 
placed over a com- 
mon flower pot. A 
charming decora- 
tion for window 
plants orcut flowers. 

Made of flexible - 
cardboard. A child 
can adjust them to 
any flower pot. Will 
protect your window 

lants from frost. 

ill hide the un- 
sightly appearance 
oi the common 
flower pot. Willlend 
to your flowers and 
plants additional 
grace and beauty. 


Price 25 Cents Per Dozen, Postpaid 30 Cents 


Assorted colors, packed one dozen in neat 
folding box, convenient for mailing. — 


STRONGHURST MANUFACTURING CO, 


STRONGHURST, ILLINOIS. 
Agents Wanted. 


Handsome 
DRESSED 


DOLL 


REE 


With Chair and Doll’s Food 


GIRLS 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you 26 pieces 
of Art Jewelry to sell at only 10 cents each. No trash. Every 
one you offer it to will buy one or more pieces. When sold send 
us the $2.60 and we will send you at once, by express, this 


HANDSOME 
DRESSED DOLL 


Nearly one and one-half feet in height, imported direcily 
from Europe for us. This dollhas a beautiful bisque head, blue 
eyes, pearly teeth, long natural golden curly ringlets, hat, dainty 
shoes and stockings that can be takenoff. Lace trimmed under- 
wear, elegantly and stylishly dressed. A magnificent creature of 
dolidom, sweet and pretty as a picture, and will be a source of 
endless pleasure and amusement to the little ones. 

This illustration is very much smaller than the doll, but it 
gives an absolutely correct idea of how it looks. It is from a 
photograph just taken, and shows the doll all dressed just as we 
giveit FREE. A drawing could be made so as to look better than 
the doll itself, but this is direct from the photograph, and 


be aa TA 


Photographs 
Tell the Truth 


i Understand this is no printed cloth or rag doll that has to be 
j made up and stuffed, ora cheap paper doll, such as some con- 
I cerns give, but a real Dressed Beauty Doll. With doll we also 
el send a handsome Doll’s Chair, which we are confident will please 
7 you. In addition we will also give you entirely free and send in 


the same shipment with the Doll and Chair, eight pieces of 
Indestructible Doll’s Food; it comes mounted on Imi. China 
plates two inches in diameter, and we send the following assort- 
ment: One plate each of Roast Chicken, Cold Ham, Lobster, 
Blue Fish, Pickles, Pium Pudding, Grapes and Oranges. The food 
is colored perfectly natural, and we know it will delight you. It 
is something entirely new and novel and will be wanted by all § 
your playmates as soon as they see it. i 


| Our Patrons are Extremely Well Pleased with Our Premiums, as the following Letters Show: 


, 


“Doll received 
Well paid me 


Iola B. Mills, Rochester, N. Y., writes: 
this p. m. all right. I think it is lovely. 
for my work.” 

Mrs. F. Cousin, Jacoby, La., writes: 
and we are more than delighted with it. 
prised my little girl, and she is delighted.’’ 

Mrs. Charles Gray, Paines Point, ill., writes: ‘‘Re- 
ceived doll all right yesterday. It was all right; many 
thanks ” 

Rosa Fehrenbach, East Bottoms, Mo., writes: .‘‘Re- 
ceived my doll from you and was very much pleased with 
it. [ thank you.’’ 

Mrs. J. W. Hallard, Easton, Pa., writes: ‘‘Received 
doll for selling goods and was very much pleased with it. 
Will answer any question any one may ask concerning it.” 

Lulie Richmond, Harrisburgh, Pa.,writes: ‘‘I received 
my doll and was very much pleased with it.” 


“Doll received 
It surely sur- 


Katie Livingstone, Yulan, N. Y., writes: ‘I received 
the doll Friday all right and it was just as nice as I ex- 
pected. Thank you kindly for sending it so promptly.” 

Miss G. E. Folger, North Foxboro, Mass., writes: ‘*‘The 
doll received O. K. and was very much pleased with it. It 
was perfectly satisfactory, and I must thank you for 
your kindness.”’ 

Mary Welch, Millis, Mass., writes: ‘I am very much 
pleased with my doll. My mother would like to know how 
much you would sell a doll for without selling any 
goods.’’ 

Frances Colston, Wakefield, R.1., writes: “I received 
my dollin due time and am very much pleased with her. 
She is beautiful.’’ 

Elizabeth Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “I received 
the doll with great pleasure, and it is very nice. Many 
thanks for promptness in sending it.” 


Is hereby offered to any persom who can prove 
$100 REWARD that our TVestimonial letters are not Genuine. 
We have thousands of similar letters on file. Write today. 


Address, 


STANDARD DOLL CO., BOX 5308 DEPT. 109, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Porticres Prec for onaday® work | f : Bldeboard Pree for three days werk. 
+ Parter Vaso Lamp f ree fur oue days werk 


YOUR CHOICE OF THESE AND OVER 100 OTHER 
USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES. 


|FURNISH YOUR HOME WITHOUT COST. 


There is no need ofspending a single cent to furnish your house. 
Hundreds of women in ail parts of the U.S. are fitting up their homes 
with our goods at no expense to themselves whatever. Our new plan [| 
enables any person to secure over 100 valuable articles without in- 
HIGH-CRADE, NEW MODEL vesting any money at all. Here is a partial list of the desirable = 
B | C YC L E premiums which we give for a few hours work among your friends: ‘am > 
Desks, Curtains, Couches, Sewing-Machines, Organs, Side-Boards, | 5 UD 
Bicycles, Kitchen Cabinets, Book Cases, Extension Dining Room 
Tables, Rockers, Dining Room Chairs, Reclining Chairs, China Cab- 
inets, Chamber Sets, Bedroom Suites, Lamps, Dayvenports, Iron and 
Brass Beds, Rugs, Dinner and Tea Sets, Silverware, etc., etc. All we 
ask you to do to secure these premiums is to get up a club 
order among your friends snd neighbors for our high-grade 
Toilet and Laundry Soaps, Perfumes, Baking Powder, Flavoring 
Extracts, etc. We pay freight charges. We trust you with the 
goods. 


YOU CAN MAKE 
$3:00 TO $5:02 A DAY | 


Sample Case Absolutely Free. 
: You Do Not Have to Invest a 
Qombdination Book Case ana Desk, Single Cent. 


Free tor ong days work. 


Pree for three days work. vam 0 


| Here is an opportunity to enter a first-class business without China Dinner Set, 100 Pieses, 
investing any capital at all. Wehave started hundreds of men , 
and women in this line and every one of them who has followed our | Vircelfor threo days .works 
instructions is making a good salary or securing some of our valuable } 
premiums. 
Write today. Prompt answering of this offer will bring to you our } 
Sample Case, Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, all of our 
desciiptive circulars and complete directions for taking orders, to- 

| gether with testimonials from thousands of people in almost every j 
section of America, who have earned big wages or else some of our 
valuable premiums by spending only a few hours showing our sam- { 

} pres. You can do it as easily as anyone else. There is no 
doubt aboutit. Failure with our goodsis Simply Imposstble. 
Customers are always well pleased and you can quickly build up a 
large trade which will give you a splendid cash income. 
As to Our Reliability—We refer to any Publisher in U.S. orto 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


Bend for samples. Don’t put it off until tomorrow—but write 
now, before you forget it! 


BULLOCK, WARD & CO. 
ae E. Van Buren, Chicago, Hil. | 


Eien a | SAMPLE CASE. | 
See (eae FREE 


D) Le. r a This is an flustra- 
CAST BSS PNT AST SAAS TMA : ’ =\W\s, tion’ of the hand- 


peep eR RECS ey Lad \ \ekeeaal\ eo Dopey SOTDE Sample Case fl 
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“Bmyrna Rag Free for one dayo work. i ¥ sited : OuragentsFREE } 
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Floral Publishing Company - Springfield, Ohio 


ROSES GIVEN AWAY 


EIGHT CHOICE KINDS FREE WITH A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR HOME AND FLOWERS 


WwW: will give Eight Choice Rose Plants, fully described below, absolutely FREE, to any person 
sending us $1! for HOME AND FLOWERS a year, provided no other premium is taken. Thesz 
roses have been grown especially for us, and we can guarantee their quality. Shipments will be made 
promptly, carriage charges prepaid, and we stand responsible for safe delivery of the plants to our 
subscribers. 

Now is the time to plant Roses in all the Southern states. The collection we offer was selected 
with the southern climate in view and contains the very best Roses for Fall planting. Bear in mind 
that with a year’s subscription for HOME AND .FLOWERS at $1 we give 


THESE ROSES ABSOLUTELY EREE! 


BALDUIN, OR RED AUGUSTA VICTORIA.—New Hybrid 
Tea Rose. Thisis a splendid new hardy constant-blooming rose. 
It is fully as large and almost as beautiful as the famous American 
Beauty, and much more hardy and productive. The bush isastrong, 
healthy grower and aconstant and abundant bloomer, every shoot 
producing a flower; it has thick leathery foliage and is remarkably 
free from all forms of leaf blightand rust. The flowersare of largest 
size, and fully double, seldom showing the centre. A fine red. 


KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA.—New Pure White Tea 
Rose. This beautiful Rose has not only a royal name, but is a royal 
Rose as well. We have white Roses that have elegant buds, but 
when full blown are. not all that is desired. Then again, we have 
white Roses that are elegant when full blown, but have poor buds, 
FRAN TES E. WILLARD.—One of the startling new Roses of 

recent da. ~It has gigantic flowers with enormous magnolia-like 

* petals; on. .« the handsomest and most effective of roses and very 


distinct. The coloris pure white; blooms are borne in great pro- 
fusion on stiff stems, with heavy foliage. 


MADAM CAMILLE—A splendid Rose, extra large, full and 
sweet; clear rosy flesh, passingto salmon pink. Good free bloomer, 
very handsome. 


MADEMOISELLE CECILE BERTHOD—A deep, rich golden yellow. 


CLOTHILDE SOUPERT—The colorisa French white, deepening to a rosy blush in the center. 
Its greatest value lies in its wonderful profusion of bloom, even the smallest plants being literally cov- 
ered with flowers. Even in mid-summer a bouquet of splendid buds and open flowers can be obtained 
from this fine variety. 


NEW TEA ROSE, BRIDESMAID—This splendid new Rose is a sport from the well-known and 
highly valued Catherine Mermet, which it closely resembles in size and beauty of form, and is much 
brighter.and deeper in color. The flowersare very large and of fine, regular, full form, delightfully Tea- 
scented. Color a Clear rose pink, with delicate crimson shading. 


MAD. F. KRUGER—Named after the wife of Oom Paul Kruger, President ofthe late South Af- 
rican Republic. Finelarge budsand flowers fully doubleand borne well up on strong vigorous bushes, color 
soft rose pink, elegantly shaded with crimson and amber; very handsome and showy and delightfully sweet. 


* 


HoME AND FLOWERs one year and the above Hight Roses, only $1, postage prepaid, to any 
address in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


H Send us $2 for the subscriptions of two of your friends—each 
An Even More Liberal Offer of whom will receive the collection of eight roses if no other 


~ premium is taken—and we will give you the magazine a year and the eight Roses free of all 
cost. In other words, three yearly subscriptions for HomMre anp FLowers and three Rose 
collections for only $2. 


This Rose Collection is Premium “100.” Order by number. Remit by postoffice or 
express money order, bank draft or registered letter. We can use one-cent postage stamps— 
no others—but stamps and silver are always at the sender’s risk. Address 


*| Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio 
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HOME AND FLOWERS, 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE, 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


Regular Price 


Our Price 


$2.50 
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This Magazine 
Gives Yearly Over 


| 1000 tilustrations 


And i 
| Over 1000 Pages ! 


of Reading 


| The Woman’s Home Companion 
Isnow the greatest of the magazines 
intended for the home—for father, 
for mother, for the children. Ithas 
seventy-five to one hundred beauti- 
ful illustrations in each issue, three 
to eight complete stories by famous 
writers, magnificent reproductions 
of great paintings, a special depart- 
ment for children, departments for 
} different matters of home-life, and 
many pages especially for women. 
It is a beautiful magazine—attrac- 
tive, interesting, entertaining, help- 
ful. Three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand homes receive it every month. 


$1aYear } 


Is without a peer among the mag- 
azines of general subject matter. 
It has more enterprise than any 
other; it secures and prints more 
new and original articles. Ithas 
a splendid fiction department. It 
is finely illustrated. It finds a 
place in nearly four hundred 
thousand homes. 


Home and Flowers 


Aims topromote ‘“‘A More Beautiful 
Life for the American People.’’ ‘To 
awaken an interest in the beauties of | 
nature by advocating the care and 
culture of flowers, to show how the 
life beautiful may be attained by the 
home of moderate means through | 
well-ordered. good lives and simple 
but harmonious and artistic furnish- 
ings. It is an up-to-date, all-round 
family magazine, filled from cover to 
cover with bright, interesting reading 


with an inspirational touch to it all. | 


Is a clean, bright, wholesome, entertaining family magazine. In 
quality and quantity of reading matter, illustrations, printing and paper 
it is a great American Magazine, The aim of Everybody’s Magazine 
is to give its readers each month interesting, vital and well-written 
stories and articles, with the finest illustrations that can be procured 
from artists using either the brush orthe camera. It isjust as good as 
money and the best editors can make it, and is worthy a place in every 
American home. JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher. 


Vorybodys 
agazine 


You can put no better selection of periodical literature in your home than this group 
of four. The regular subscription price of each magazine is $1.00, but we will send 
you the four for only $2.50. A most attractive offer. 


The magazines may be sent each to a different address if you so desire. You 


can make no more suitable present to a friend than to send a yearly subscription 
to one of this group of magazines. 


Remember $4.00 value far only $2.50 


All to one address or to separate addresses if desired 
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Home and Flowers for 1903 


OUTLINE OF PLANS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


The program of enlargement and expansion set forth in recent issues of HOME 
AND FLOWERS will be conscientiously carried out during 1903. New features 


are being provided for constantly, and every effort will be made to give our readers 


The Best Home Magazine in America. 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN FEBRUARY 


ss WINNING HER WAY,” by Eben E. Rexford 


A serial story of home and child life in the country begins in this number. Written in Mr. 
Rexford’s best vein, full of tenderness and appeal to the love of home and childhood which lies 
so deep down in all of us, this story will run through four or five numbers of the magazine. 


‘«¢GARDEN CITIES OF ENGLAND,’’ by Ralph Neville 
An interesting story of an old world’s attempt to get back to nature. 


ss THE TOWN’S OPPORTUNITY,”’ by Charles Mulford Robinson 

In this last number of his series, Mr. Robinson pictures the moral benefits to the 
residents of a town, received from their patriotic efforts at ‘‘improvement.’’ All these 
articles will be well illustrated. 


«¢ WASHINGTON AND THE LIFE BEAUTIFUL,’’ by Danske Dandridge 


A sympathetic character-picture of the Father of his Country, by one of the family con- 
nections, showing how, by his private life and public utterances, our first President, even in 
his busy, care-worn station, was an example for those who would live the life beautiful. 


s*>MOUNT MELLICK EMBROIDERY,”’ by Jennie Bissicks 


An account of a survival of some of the charming handicraft of a gentlewoman of the 
Middle Ages. One of the most ipteresting and gratifying “‘side’’ developments of the modern 
arts and crafts movement is the revival of some of the beautiful old handiwork done by 
women centuries ago. Mount Mellick is a beautiful embroidery, embossed on white goods. 


ss THE TRIBUTE OF ROSES,”’ by Jessie M. Good 


A true love story of the thirteenth century in France. This is one of the series of ' 
dramatic incidents in history in which flowers and trees have been central facts. What the 
rose is, and what it stands for, is prettily outlined in the introduction. The article will be . 
illustrated. 


‘6 DECORATIONS IN THE HOME,”’ by A. Blair Ridington 


A graphic characterization of the silent, yet powerful influence exerted by home furnish- 
ings. This is the first of a series of four articles which will be well illustrated. 


OUR REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 

In addition to the above articles there will be the regular departments: ‘‘ Among the 
Flowers with Eben E. Rexiford,” ‘‘ The Well-Ordered Household,’’ conducted by Miss 
Martha Van Rensselaer,’’ ‘‘Sunshine Every Day in the Year,’’? ‘‘ The Mystic Garden,”’’ 
“Book Notes,’’ ‘‘ Survey of Current Betterment,’”’ and numerous short sketches, poems, etc. 
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FEATURES OF 


LEADING ARTICLES FOR 


features for it are in contemplation. Some of the ideas which have proved especially 

valuable and interesting will be emphasized and strengthened. Mrs. Drennan and Mr. 

Egan will continue to supply articles to supplement Mr. Rexford’s department. It will 
hereafter be even more fully illustrated than formerly. Before long the Editor hopes to visit Mr. 
Rexford at his home and present a familiar word picture of our genial floral authority under his 
own vine and fig tree. 


“THE WELL ORDERED HOUSEHOLD” 


The new department which was begun in our November number will be continued throughout 
this year. Miss Van Rensselaer will give the readers of HOME AND FLOWERS the benetit of her 
varied and eminently practical experience in dealing with the acfual problems which confront 
the women of America. She will conduct this household department for HOME AND FLOWERS 
exclusively, and will answer any questions the readers of the magazine may care toask. Miss 
Van Rensselaer is the editor of the Cornell University Housewives’ Reading Course, and Chair- 
man of the Domestic Science Department of the Western New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. HOME AND FLOWERS will be the medium through which the Cornell Housewives’ Reading 
Course is presented to the women of the United States, outside of the State of New York. Such 
subjects as Home Sanitation, The Best Way to Do Housework, Gardening, Food for the 
Farmer’s Hamily, How to Kurnish the Table, Physical Kducation Applied to Housework, 
and other practical subjects will be considered, not from the standpoint of the outside theorist, but 
from the pointof view, and out of the depths of the oftimes bitter experience of thousands of 
hard working women, who are facing conditions, not theories. 


$ 

In connection with The Well Ordered Household, acompetent writer, Miss Rosa E. Payne 

will contribute a series of short, suggestive papers on difierent phases of the dress problem, show- 

ing how even clothes may be made helpful in living the life beautiful. Such titles as Simplicity 

in Dress, The Exquisiteness of Neatness, A Study of Figure, Taste in Color, The Relation 

of Clothing to Living, wili indicate the scope and general character of these articles. The first 

of these articles appear this month. Arrangements are being made also to supply, regularly, a 

suggestive menu for each day in the month, outlining simple, butjhealthful meals artistically 
prepared. 


“THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL,” 
“A SURVEY OF CURRENT BETTERMENT EFFORT” 


Will be continued and enlarged. In this department each month the editor will record the 
more important events in the line of civic betterment and esthetic development, both in this 
country and abroad. Representative happenings of the day which make for amore beautiful 
American life, and those events abroad which have a bearing on American affairs will be recorded 
with interpretative comment. The editor will aim to make this department of HOME AND FLOw- 
ERS a monthly newspaper of a new and inspiring kind. Like the old sun-dial, we will only mark 
the hours that shine. There will be plenty to mark the storms. 


“PEOPLE WHO HAVE MADE 
THE WORLD MORE BEAUTIFUL” 


A series of articles on people who, by voice and pen, have contributed to the beautifying of sur- 
roundings, began in December with the story of Luther Burbank. John Ruskin, William 
Morris, Crane and Burne-Jones and other English artists and art workers, and other 
‘“‘nreachers” of a better time, will be considered, besides some of the men of today and our own 
country who have contributed to the intellectual elevation and artistic development of the peo- 
ple—such men as J. H. Stout, prominent in pushing the traveling library idea, our own Mr. 
Rexford and James Vick. 


“FLOWERS LOVED BY GREAT MEN” 


In December the first of this?series was published. It was entitled, Dickens and the Geranium. 
Other papers will be on Beaconsfield and the Primrose, Emperor William and the Corn=- 
flower, Napoleon III and the Violet, McKinley and the Carnation. 


“LIVES OF FRAGRANT MEMORY” 


Two series of four or five papers each will make up this feature, one, by Miss Myrtle Bennett, on 
ssArtists’ Personalities and What They Teach Us,’ and the other on writers and public men 
whose teachings make for the life beautiful. This latter series will be by Mrs. Danske Dandridge, 
and willinclude pen pictures of such sunny lives as those of Sidney Smith, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thoreau and others. ; 


[) sea 19038 Mr. Rexford’s department will maintain its high standard anda number of new 
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“LANDSCAPE GARDENING” 


By A. W. Cowell. Mr. Cowell, whose practical training at Cornell University has eminently 
fitted him for thy work of landscape gardening, will outline the fundamentals of the art, and sug- 
gest how it may be practised upon small gardens with small means. 


“INTERVIEWS WITH FAMOUS PEOPLE 
ON THE ESTHETIC NEEDS OF THE TIMES” 


The two interviews already published on city betterment (that with the Lord Mayor of London 
and with Mayor Low of New York) will be supplemented by other interviews secured by Harry 
Steele Morrison. 


Kach month HOME AND FLOWERs will contain a leading feature giving an account of some 
especially notable achievement in civic betterment—reports of conventions, plans for city im- 
provement, and descriptions of public betterment features all over the country. 


“FAMOUS WOMEN OF BEAUTIFUL LIVES” 


Pen pictures of anumber of famous women of history, such as Margaret Fuller, Lucretia Mott, 
Florence Nightingale, Grace Darling, Clara Barton and others, who have been examples to 
the world of beautiful, unselfish lives, will be presented. 


“HOME FROM A DECORATIVE STANDPOINT” 


By A. Blair Ridington. A series of four articles in which Mr. Ridington points out the influence 
exerted upon individuals, particularly children, by the decorations of the rooms in which they. 
live. The first paper appears this month. 


“VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT IN EUROPE” 


A series of three or four papers by Dr. J. A. Steiner. Dr. Steiner is now abroad collecting material 
for this series. ; 


“FLOWERS IN HISTORY” 


A series of articles—really stories—of dramatic incidents in history wherein trees and flowers 
have been the central facts. From the time of the Wars of the Roses in England to the day of the 
Charter Oak in Connecticut, flowers and trees have figured in many great events in human life 
and development. This series will be dramatically told and handsomely illustrated. The first 
article appears this month entitled, ‘*The Tribute of Roses,’ the story of the thirteenth century 
in France. The story of the Primrose League and of How The Hague Got Its Name will be 
among the other articles in this series. 


“HOW THE ORIENT CAN TEACH US BEAUTY” 


The beautiful home life and. love. of nature of the Oriental people will be shown in a series of 
articles. The first one, on the *‘Home Life of the Japanese Women,”? from the pen of Onoto 
Watanna,the famous young Japanese authoress, appeared in November. Others will be con- 
tributed by W. E. Johnson, well known to’ the readers of HOME AND FLOWERS, whose first-hand 
eypEeeions of Japanese and Chinese homes will be illustrated by new and beautiful photo- 
graphs. < 


“HOUSE BUILDING FROM A NEW STANDPOINT” 


A well qualified architect will furnish articles giving plans for model cottages built with special 
reference in their construction to the largest possible growth of flowers, and to the best advan- 
tage. The series aims to show that the conditions of heat, space, arrangement and sunlight 
which are necessary or desirable to good results with flowers, are also desirable and necessary 
for comfort and the fullest development of home life. 


HOME AND FLOWERS is making a specialty of good short stories, good in their plot interest 
and healthy in tone. The aim will be to publish those in which flowers play an important 
part. A number of these will appear during the year. Among the special single articles 
for which arrangements are being made are, Village Improvement in the South, by Mrs. 
EKugene B. Heard: The Bluff City Story, by Mayor James Glover; The Evangel of Pictures, by 
Caroline Leech; The Making of Arts and Crafts, by B. B. Thresher; Settlement Work in the 
Kentucky Mountains, by Catherine Pettit; The Beautiful Life of the Old South and What 
It May Teach Us, by Cephas Shelburne. 
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| VERSES AND RHYMES BY ADAH L. SUTTON | 
“Mr. | ie 
Yr. 


“Mr. Bunny—His Book,” is one of the finest books for 
‘children ever printed —just such a book as the little 
men and women delight to study and ponder over for 
hours at a time’ It is from cover to cover, and on’ 
both covers —inside and out—full of fascinating 


STORIES TOLD IN RHYME and PICTURE 


Pictures, such as you have never seen before in bright, 
attractive colors that are so pleasing to the little folks. 


The price of the regular cloth-bound edition of “Mr. Buany—His Book,” is $1.25. The 
book we send you is exactly like the $1.25 edition, except that it is bound in heavy 
leatherette to make it more easily mailed. It is printed from the same plates, in the 
same bright colors, and on the same heavy paper. It is only by having a large special 
edition printed that we can offer it at such a low price. 


Every Page is Illustrated, Not One Old Picture, 
Every Picture is Funny, Not One Old Rhyme, 
Every Verse is Catchy, Not One Duil Page, 
Every Rhyme Has its Jingle, Not Another Book Like it- 


If we could put a copy of ‘*Mr. Bunny—His Book,” in the hands of each of our readers for 


examination we know the demand would be greater than we could supply. It is impos 
sible to tell in a written description how attractive the book is to the 
children. Secure a copy and you will be more than pleased. 


The price of our special edition of “Mr. Bunny—His Book.” is 75 cents, 
but we make the following extraordinary offers: 


HOME AND FLOWERS, one year and § 
one copy of “MR. BUNNY--HIS BOOK” Only 1 
(All postage and express charges will be prepaid) 


Any person who is already a paid-in-advance subscriber for Homes 
AND FLOWERS may have one or more copies of ‘Mr. Bunny—His Book,” 
carriage charges prepaid, at 50 cents each. The book will not be sold 
to non-subseribers for less than 75 cents. 


ADDRESS 
2D SO99S99999G909509900609 999990699006960000060600/ 


: Floral Publishing Co., 
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Mr. Bunny-His Book, 


was prepared with a special view to delight the eyes and 
gladden the hearts of the little folks, with its comical, 
mirth-provoking pictures and its quaint and sparkling 
verses. No long, prosy poems, but a succession of bright 
and fascinating jingles, every one of which is a complete 
story in itself. The little ones will readily commit them 
to memory alter one or two readings, and will thence- 
forth amuse themselves by repeating the verses while 
turning the brilliantly colored pages. No other book will 
serve as a more charming ‘‘bed-time story teller.’ 
The author has drawn largely upon her intimate per- 
a : sonal knowledge of children, and most of the happy little 
CA EA folks, even the redoubtable ‘‘Mr. Bunny” himself, are 
Avan L-Surton 2. ™auneofenusmncto, *f taken frem life. iSikewise the delightful birds. and 
= beasts—‘The biggest dog I ever saw,’’ete:—are pictures of 
many friends and playmates of the boys and girls of today. 


WHAT IS SAID OF “MR. BUNNY--HIS BOOK’’ 


“The volume is big as a geography, and will make any child dance with delight. Its spirit of fun is allright, and the 
pictures are drawn by aclever hand. About all the animals of the wood and field are found enjoying themselves in all 
manner of amusing antics. ‘The cover is enough to sell the book, being bright and striking.” —Boston Times. 


“The book is prettily gotten up and is of such anature as to make a hit with the children, whether they are able to 
read the text or only dwell smilingly over the pictures.’’ —North American, Philadelphia. 


“Mr Bunny is supposed to give his sage reflections on things in general in language which will tickle the sensibilities 
of thetots. In order todo this, he appeals to the eye with an illustration in three colors on every page. These pictures 
are spirited, humorous and grotesque. The little ones are sure to keep the leaves turning until every picture is photo- 
graphed upon their minds or the book is worn out, so perfect is the appeal of the artist to their sense of what is funny 
and interesting.’’ —TZimes, Pittsburg. 

“This juvenile publication is a striking example of the marked improvement in books for little folks. The illustra- 
tions are a triumph in their line, varying from grotesque and comic to pretty and life-like representations ”’ 

; —Spy, Worcester, Mass. 

“The text is rollicking and clever, quite as attractive to “‘grown-ups’’ as to children. The 
pages all in yellows, browns, golds, and greens are almost gorgeous. Mr. Bunny figures on every 
page and in every picture in one way or another. The book will make a handsome present.”’ 

! —Transeript, Holyoke, Mass, 

“Mr. Bunny—His Book’ deserves more than passing notice. Adah L. Sutton’s aud W. H. Fry’s 
verses and illustrations are decidedly original. Too much cannot be said in its favor.’’—Bee, Omaha, 


“A big book. with lots of jingles, lots of pictures and gay colors. Every feature calculated to 
delight the little folks.”’ —Loursville Courter- Journal. 
“The book is well made in every way; the verse is of that merry, musical kind which appeals to 
children’s sense of rhythm, while the pictures are really superior to their kind.”— Detrozt Free Press. 
“A book of nonsense rhymes that charm the little folks, and older ones will find pleasure in 


reading tothem. A touch of humorinall ofthem. Well printed on heavy plate paper and strongly 
bound.” —Bookseller, Chicago. 


A more gorgeous array of big and little people,/marvelous animals, and strange devices, it is not pos- 
sible to find outside the gaily decorated covers of Mr. Bunny--His Book. See special offer on opposite page. 
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AN EXPERIENCE AND A LESSON 


BY LOUISE KLEIN MILLER 


[The introduction of school gardens into the educational system of our country is an 


event of larger significance than is generally recognized. 


It is a growing fact. In some 


cities this work is being encouraged by municipal and civic clubs, college settlements, 


factories, and a very few schoois. 


Interest in the movement is growing rapidly. 


The 


agricultural and horticultural progress of Europe is largely due to the efficiency of the 


school gardens. 
have a garden. 
the school gardens include 296 acres, 
hives. 


France, according to a decree of December i1, 1887, 


In Belgium, the study of horticulture is compulsory. 
In Austro-Hungary there are more than 18,000 schoo! gardens. 
vineyards, 1,200 fruit trees, and a thousand bee 
School gardens are not regulated Dy law and encouraged in Germany, but in 


Each school must 
In Russia 


no plan of a school building in the 


country to which the state contributes shali be accepted unless a plan for a garden be 
attached. Miss Miller is the dean of the Lowthorpe School of Horticulture to which she 


refers in this article. | 


HE nature study work. which swept 
aL over the country some few years ago 
was something like the little girl 

who had a little curl right in the middle 
of her forehead. When it was good, it was 
very, very good,and when it was bad, it was 
horrid. It was forced upon some teachers. 
Others undertook it because they had an 
ambition to keep up with the educational 
procession—others because they felt a sen- 
timental appreciation of nature from a 
literature standpoint. Still others took it 
up because of an abiding faith that nature 
is a child’s birthright, and that an intelli- 
gent contact with nature is a strong factor 
in all rational education. Much of the 
work was “up in the air,” sentimental, 
aimless, unrelated. It called down upon 
its head the skepticism of parents.and the 
condemnation of thoughtful educators. It 
was illogical because a bird was studied 
one day, an insect another, then a flower, 
then a tree, then again perhaps a pebble. 


A new movement is upon us—School 
Gardens—or an old movement gaining the 
recognition its importance merits. I visited 
a garden in England recently and met the 
director, an intelligent, enthusiastic wom- 
an. J asked her where she received her 
training. She replied, “All I know is that 
plants have to be weeded and watered.” 
The children were interested, the gardens 
were well weeded and well watered, but 
the teacher was losing her opportunity. 
If the children had been led to understand 
the wonderful adaptations of structure to 
the functions of plants, the relation of 
the form, texture and arrangement of the 
leaves so that the greatest amount of leaf 
surface might be exposed to the sunlight 
for the purpose of assimilating their food, 
absorbing or shedding rainfall, preventing 
the too rapid evaporation of moisture, or 
radiation of heat, the wonderful structure 
of the flower to prevent self-pollination 
and secure cross-pollination. the relation 
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of insects to flowers—an entirely new 
world would have been opened to them, 
and the gardens would have had a deeper 
significance. 

Lowthorpe, a school of horticultural and 
landscape gardening for women, has been 
established at Groton, Massachusetts. The 
course includes horticulture, arboricul- 
ture, botany, care of the greenhouse, work 
in the flower, fruit and vegetable gardens, 
entomology and ornithology, agricultural 
chemistry, plain and solid geometry, sur- 
veying, free-hand and mechanical draw- 
ing, landscape gardening, and garden de- 
signing. A special feature of the work at 


Lowthorpe is the training of women to ° 


be supervisors of school gardens. The 
theoretical and practical work is done at 
the schools,and the students get experience 
with the children in the garden. 

‘ The Lowthorpe garden is on the recre- 
ation park, a short distance from the vil- 
lage. I planned and directed the garden 
myself with the aid of some students, lay- 
ing out each garden ten by ninety feet. 
The boys planted flowers, cucumbers, 
radishes, lettuce, carrots, turnips, toma- 


OVER THEIR WORK 


toes, peas, beans, potatoes and corn. Be- 
fore beginning the work I made a careful 
plan, which we studied. After the ground 
had been plowed and harrowed we laid 
out the garden and beds with a tape line 
and staked them off. This was the most 
difficult part of the work, as it was neces- 
sary to have it exact, but it was excellent 
practice for the boys. | 

Conditions were fortunate for us: The 
ground was given us by the park com- 
missioners. A farmer sent two horses and 
a man to prepare the ground. A man 
from Boston, who heard of the work and 
became interested, sent a donation of 
money which I used for buying tools. 
Each boy was supplied with a hoe, rake, 
trowel and spading fork, and there were 
wheelbarrows and watering pots for gen- 
eral use. The seeds and tomato plants 
were also given. A load of manure was 
donated, and we bought some commercial 
fertilizer. The owner of a small barn. 
across the road allowed us to use it for 
storing our tools. ; 

The boys came from the “aah in the 
village. All the gardens were occupied at 


first, but several, finding the work too 
difficult, dropped out. Others took their 
places, and the gardens have been occupied 
all summer, and each boy has engaged the 
same garden for next year. I taught them 
something each day, and often found it 
dificult to make them stop work. One 
day we were driven in by a storm. After 
the tools had been put in their proper 
places, they begged me to stay and talk 
to them. They arranged themselves on 
a pile of lumber. I sat in the wheelbar- 
row; the rain poured without, the lght- 
ning flashed, the thunder pealed, but there 
sat that little company of boys, breath- 
less. They were being initiated into some 
of the marvels of creation. 

The boys are alive to many things. They 
have been much interested in the soil and 
the way plants take their food. The po- 
tatoes for planting gave an opportunity 
for a lesson on the storing of plant food. 

‘The boys became interested in-the in- 


sects we found in the garden, and each 
one is making a collection of them, and 
separating them into beneficial and in- 
jurious species. They are learning how 
to combat those having biting mouth parts 
and those having sucking mouth parts. 
One day while we were resting under the 
shade of an apple tree we discovered a 
tent caterpillar’s nest. We examined the 
web and larve, the defoliated branch, and 
discussed the effect upon the life con- 
ditions of the tree, the function of the 
leayes, etc. I gave them the life history 
of the insect, and they decided it would be 
easiest to destroy it in the egg state. How- 
ever, they destroyed every cocoon they 
found. One of the assistants is a great 
bird lover, and the boys have learned to 
recognize by flight, marking, song and call 
notes, all the birds in the vicinity, and 
their value in keeping insects in check. 

Thus we are taking up in the garden 
the same work which seems so illogical in 
the school rcom. All nature is a unit. 
The study of soil, plants, insects and birds 
is so closely related that to separate them 


would be utterly irrational and impossible. 
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A gentleman who recognized the value 
of such training has offered two prizes to 
the boys. Boysvwill be boys, and they are 
not always thoughtful, and I have had oc- 
casion to speak to them about politeness. 
I asked them to raise their hats when they 
spoke to the teachers and before they left 
the garden to come and say good-night. 
I urged them to be kind and considerate 
of one another. When they were agreeing 
upon the points to be considered in award- 
ing the prizes—attendance, punctuality, 
care of tools, well-kept garden, good 
products—one boy suggested courtesy. 


PART OF HIS HARVEST 


They had learned the lesson. They are 
dear, interesting boys. They have organ- 
ized themselves into a club. During the 
winter I am giving them some experi- 
mental work on soils, plant physiology, 
simple work in physics and chemistry, and 
a stereopticon lecture on the life histories 
of the insects they found in the garden, 
and the birds that keep them in check. 
The possibilities are endless. The object 
is to make not gardeners, but men. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE EVERGREENGS 
BY FRED MYRON COLBY 


spring, the glories of autumn, and 
the luxuriant magnificence of sum- 
But who has ever talked about the 
flora of winter? Yet there is nothing 
so beautiful as a winter landscape. There 
is a purity and a grandeur about it that 
the summer landscapes lack. That sensu- 
ousness of sound and color is gone, but 
the air is full of ozone, and the delicate 
aroma of the pines and the cypress trees. 
Even the slumberous whisperings of the 
needle-laden boughs, or the soft pelting 
of the snow crystals upon the emerald- 
tufted cones, have a charm that summer 
sounds do not possess. 

The flora of winter is well defined. 
Winter is rich in color, and the enchanted 
foliage is like a chapter from the Arabian 
Nights. Not only ruby and emerald jew- 
els and shining crystals, but ving cones 
and leaves of green—the dress of a real 
sovereign—are borne by these trees, the 
evergreens, which stand out against the 
whiteness just as if they had stepped out 
of Aladdin’s garden. Have you counted 
all these beautiful evergreen trees that 
pitch their emerald richness against the 
snowy whiteness or the dreary brown of 
winter? They constitute a very inter- 
esting family. The pine, the spruce, the 
hemlock, the fir, the arbor-vite, the cedar, 
the juniper, the cypress and the yew— 
which of these trees could we spare from 
the landscape? If we call the white pine 
the king of our woods, the hemlock should 
stand for the queen, and a group of balsam 
fir would answer for the princes. The 
cedars and spruces stand as sentinels along 
the line of hills, guarding the valleys, the 
cedars solitary watchmen, the spruces 
clambering up in bands, while the yew 
and the arbor-vite cluster with neighborly 
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kindness in our gardens and cemeteries 
and in the squares and parks of our cities. 

These trees belong to one of the oldest 
classes of our flora. They formed the 
landscapes of the old coal period. All 
these black masses of anthracite were once 
stately pines and cedars. They sheltered 
the huge, unwieldy lizards, and reflected 
themselves in the glassy waters where the 
saurians swam and basked in their dreamy 
existence. Legends, sweet and manifold, 
cluster around these trees in the literature — 
of every race. The juniper-tree is dear 
to the children from the old German story 
of the “Stepmother and the Juniper- 
Tree.” The yew, so celebrated from its 
churchyard associations and from its be- 
ing employed in the manufacture of bows 
—the weapon principally used by the 
Welsh and English before the introduc- 
tion of firearms—was a sacred tree with 
the Druids, and is connected with many 
of their religious ceremonies. 

The balsam fir forms a great feature in 
the German forests, and it reigns espe- 
cially in the Black Forest, where all the 
elves and dwarfs of the German stories 
are to be found. Then there is the cy- 
press, consecrated by the ancient Greeks 
to Venus and Apollo, and dedicated to the 
dead. . 
The stateliest and noblest of the coni-— 
fere is the white pine. Like a Greek 
statue in a luxurious drawing room, sharp- 
cut, cold, virginal, shaming by the gran- 
deur of mere form the voluptuousness of 
mere color, so stands the pine, a thing © 
to be worshiped rather than to be loved. 

In the winter the pine seems like a — 
trusty friend, stretching out his shelter- 
ing arms, a type of strong constancy. You 
think of Bayard Taylor’s “The Palm and 
the Pine,” and dream of the swart, bare- 
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OF WINTER 


THEIR EMERALD RICHNESS AGAINST THE SNOWY WHITENESS OF WINTER 


armed hewers who built the fleet of 
fEeneas, of the emerald-crowned kings 
from Ida’s sides, and of the rude songs 
of the Viking rowers as they swept over 
the seas in their ocean steeds, framed 
from the dark, tossing pines of Norway. 

Pleasant are the pine woods even in the 
winter time. One has a warm, comfort- 
able feeling standing among them on the 
coldest of midwinter days, for their thick 
branches have kept the snow from the 
brown, tasseled ground, and the cold 
winds cannot enter them. The wind sighs 
pleasantly through the leaves, and the 
piney odors are as satisfying as a waft of 
frankincense and myrrh from Araby the 
Blest. 

Almost as beautiful is the hemlock. Its 
soit, delicate foliage suggests dreams of 
summer amid deep snows. ‘These trees 
are all cone-bearing, or as the Germans 
call them, “needle trees.” It was one of 
this family, you will remember, that in 
the folk-lore story wanted to change its 
needles into “truly” leaves, like those of 
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the maple and the oak. Glad enough, 
however, was the dissatisfied tree, if we 
recollect aright, to receive its needles back 
again, and very much should we miss them 
if all the pines and firs and spruces should 
choose to give up their needles and cones 
and put on the costume of the other trees. 
The larch is the only member of the 
evergreen family that mimics the other 
families of trees and sheds its leaves in 
winter. 

Useful trees are all this family; they 
are not merely ornamental, but commend 
themselves to the most utilitarian mind. 
The wood of the red cedar is used in the 
manufacture of lead pencils. The tall 
pilmes on our mountain sides again tower 


-aloft in foreign harbors and on distant 


seas. From the white spruce the Indian 
cuts his swift-darting canoe. Our great 
tanneries are supplied by the bark of larch 
end hemlock. Healing balsams are fur- 
nished by the firs. Pitch, resin, balsams 
—these are the spices that flavor our 
winter flora. 
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Expectancy 
BY WILBUR DUBOIS. 


The distant hills were misty-gray, 
A spectral outline in the east; 

Sere were the woods, and, sealed in frost, 
The brooks their melody had ceased. 


The heavens were veiled in gentle gloom— 
And yet the spirit felt a glow, 

A rapture wild that leaped to meet 
The coming glory of the snow! 


Winter Morning on the Farm 
BY ROY FARRELL GREENE. 


The north wind bites uncovered nose and 
ears, 
And seems to freeze the blood within your 
veins. 
The snow is drifted deep upon the plains, 
And pasture coves where thick-grown wood- 
land clears. 
The icicles, impending rows of spears 
By low eaves clutched, gleam threat’ning 
o’er your head, 
And in the orchard, quite with frost o’er- 
spread, 
The school boy’s trap, a figure-four, appears. 


You quick forget life’s trials, cares and 
pains, 
You walk with almost reverential tread 
Through thickets where the berry bushes 
red 
Are interlaced, like yarn in tangled skeins, 
And note, around the farm home, row on 
row 
Of rabbit tracks—soft dimples in the snow. 


Love’s Way 


BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 
I built me a mansion stately and grand, 
Richest of dwellings in all the land. 
Wide were its portals and fair to see. 


Love, I would take her to dwell with me. 


Love she gathered her cloak of brown, 
Said me a “Nay” with her eyes bent down, 
Went her way to a lowly door 

One had fashioned whom we call poor. 


There she goes out and in with him, 
Brightens his hearth, while my own is dim. 
Wee heads crowd ’neath the doorway vine, 
Never the laugh of a child from mine. 


I Wouldn’t Be Cross 
I wouldn’t be cross, dear, it’s never worth 
while; 
Disarm the vexation by wearing a smile; 
Let hap a disaster, a trouble, a loss, 
Just meet the thing boldly, and never be 
cross. 


I wouldn’t be cross, dear, with people at 


home; 

They love you so fondly; whatever may 
come, 

You may count on the kinsfolk around you 
to stand, 


Oh, loyally true in a brotherly band! 

So, since the fine gold far exceedeth the 
dross, 

I wouldn’t be cross, dear, I wouldn’t be cross. 


I wouldn’t be cross with a stranger, ah, no! 
To the pilgrims we meet on the life path, we 


owe 
This kindness, to sive them good cheer as 
they pass, 
To clear out the flint stones and plant the 
soft grass; 


No, dear, with a stranger in trial or loss, 
I perchance might be silent, I wouldn’t be 
cross. 


No bitterness sweetens, no sharpness may 
heal 


The wound wiich the soul is too proud to 
reveal. g 

No envy hatb peace; by a fret and a jar 

The beautiiu: work of our hands we may 


mar. 
Let happen what may, dear, of trouble and 
loss, 
I wouldn’t be cross, dear, I wouldn’t be > 
cross. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Trust 
“T im. glad to think I am not bound to make 
the wrong go right. 
Tus only to discover and to do 


' 


“VJith cheerful heart the work that God 


appoints. 
' will trust in Him 
“‘hat he can hold His own; and I will take 
His will, above the work He sendeth me 
To be my chiefest good.” 
_ —Jean Ingelow. 
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HOW WE MAY READ THEM AS WE WOULD A BOOK 


BY We'S. 


T is ~he most simple, familiar things 
in lite which are—when we really 
think about them—the greatest mar- 

vels. Just what is it that comes to pass 
when you read Longfellow’s “Hiawatha ?” 
You look at a page of white paper covered 
with little marks of black ink—that is all. 
And yet, somehow, through looking at 
those black marks, put there by a printing 
press miles away, you ccme to shape in 
your own mind the thoughts that 1.0ng- 
fellow had forty years ago about the life 
experiences of the primitive American 
peoples. You reproduce Longfellow’s 
vivid imaginings by means of your own 
imagination. 

A similar marvel comes to pass when 
you look at a photograph or other print 
of any good picture. Take, for example, 
Thumann’s “Return of the Germans.” All 
we have here is an assemblage 91 black 
streaks and spots on the white paper. But 
if we know how to read a picture as we 
know how to read a poem, looking at the 
picture means entering sympathetically 
into the artist’s own thought, and so en- 
tering into the experiences of the other 
lives that he portrays so vividly. 

Suppose we look more closely at this 
picture of Thumann’s. The artist, though 
a clever German of the present generation, 
is not one of the really great masters. 
We will study his Germans to see how 
much there may be well worth studying 
and enjoying in even an “average” piece 
of artistic work. : 

Confusing at first sight, is it not, with 
so many figures doing so many different 
things all at once? Precisely so. And 
very appropriately so; for the situation 
Tepresented is one of noise and confusion, 
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of tramping feet and calling and shouting. 
These warriors are evidently coming home 
after a battle. They must have been vic- 


torious; we can read that in the proud 


satisfaction of the chief, that powerful 
man on horseback, and in the big, broad 
smile of the stalwart man with the square 
shield. The old man with outstretched 
arms and long white hair seems to be of- 
fering the horseman some greeting; it is 
a sort of “Hail to the chief” that he is 
so tervently pronouncing. 

But what a strange conglomeration of 
costumes we see! ‘That splendid savage 
down in the left-hand corner has a furry 
hide tied over his head and _ shoulders. 
His shield is a heavy plank of wood. The 
brawny fellow over beyond him is carrying 
a suit of metal armor as a valued trophy 
—a prize of war. It must be heavy. We 
can see that by the effort with which he 
carries it. Who are the two just behind 
the young fellow with the wooden shield ? 


They seem to have no part in the rejoic- 


ings. The older one is sick or wounded. 
The younger one who turns to look back 
at the singing and shouting bard is evi- 
dently a stranger. Are his arms tied be- 
hind him? Yes, he and the older man in 
the cloak must be the prisoners of these 
rougher, burlier fighters. And are those 
still other prisoners back there behind the 
mounted horseman ? 

This must be a reminiscence of very 
old times among the Germans, for we see 
the baby’s handsome young mother is 
partially dressed in skins; so is that fair- 
haired little girl in the middle foreground. 
Their legs and arms are all bare. 

The full title of the picture is “The 


‘Return of the Victorious Germans from 
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THE RETURN OF THE GERMANS 


From the painting by Paul Thumann. 


Teutoburgh Forest”—and if we do a little 
searching in an encyclopedia or a good 
general history we find that the Teuto- 
burgh Forest in southern Germany was 
the scene of a battle a few years before the 
Christian era, between the trained armies 
of the great Roman Empire and the half- 
civilized tribes of the north. 
of the Germans at that time checked the 
northward spread of the power of Rome, 
and so proved to be one of the great turn- 
ing points of European history. 

See how cleverly the painter weaves the 
glances of the different people back and 
forth across the picture space! The 
stately man on horseback is unmistakably 
listening to the old man’s chant of wel- 
come and congratulation. We are sure 
at the first glance that the man with the 
decorated shield is smiling at the chubby 
son perched on his wife’s shoulder. The 
fair-haired little girl stares with childish 
wonder and curiosity at the strange faces 
of the Roman prisoners. The jolly young 
savage with the animal’s skin over his 
head—on whom is he leveling the ardent 
look of those bright eyes of his? It is 
on one of the two young women in the 


The victory 


foreground, but which one, do you think ? 
Both evidently admire him. ~ 

There is a great deal to read in this 
one picture. We might turn to it again 
and again, each time discovéring some- 
thing more that is interesting. For exam- 
ple, a little more observation might lead 
us to think of some of the details, some 
of the ways and methods used in express- 
ing the interesting idea. What a good 
plan it was to show off the imposing figure 
of the chief by setting him on horseback 
at the crest of the little hill and having - 
him turn so that the light would fall on 
his fine head and commanding figure. The 
poetic form of the old bard or priest is 
evidently much more effective seen in this 
way, outlined against the sky, than it 
could be if it were seen against a back- 
ground of other people’s figures in a 
crowd. See what a fine contrast is made 
by grouping close together his massive 
old head and shoulders, the vigorous young 
mother, and the dimpled baby. 

This is one way in which to look at 
pictures. A picture full of incident and 
dramatic action, like this one, is naturally 
to be studied largely for its “story.” But — 


LOOKING AT PICTURES 


not all pictures are pictures of incident 
and action. 

We sometimes make the mistake of as- 
suming that the one purpose of a picture 
-is to imitate the appearance of people 
and things—to show just “chow they look.” 


This is indeed frankly the chief purpose . 


of many pictures to which we are es- 
pecially attached—ordinary photographic 
portraits of our friends, ordinary photo- 
graphic representations of houses where 
we have lived or of other places with which 
we have intimate, personal associations. 
-JIn such eases the picture is usually simply 
a substitute for the actual person or for 
the actual place. We think of it as such, 
and do not question whether the picture, 
as a picture, is a thing of beauty or not. 
Art does not, strictly speaking, enter into 
the question at all. 

But in the fine art produced by a man 
of real genius the picture’s imitation of 
the appearance of certain particular things 
is only a part of its purpose. The best 
pictures are a great deal more, in addition 
to being reminders of how real things look. 
Just what is this “more” ? 

Let us consider. What is it that pleases 
us so much in the old song, “Annie 
Laurie”? It is, of course, not at all the 
bare fact that the author of the familiar 
words was fond of a nice girl over at the 
other side of the Atlantic a great many 
years ago. We never think of that particu- 
lar Scotchman nor of the particular 
Scotch woman to whom he was devoted. 
What we do care for is the feeling of 
loyalty, the sweetness of the sound of the 
simple verses, and, above all, for the 
haunting loveliness of the melody that is 
wedded to the verses. It is just the ever- 
lasting beauty of that old song which 
gives it such a warm place in our hearts. 

Now what is true of the arts of poetry 
and music is true of the arts of drawing 
and painting as well. The pictures that 
take high rank as fine art are almost in- 
variably beautiful in themselves, over and 
above our interest in what they represent. 
Just as poetry and music give keen de- 
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light to the ear that knows how to hear, 
so lines and shapes and tones and color 
can give keen delight to the eye that 
knows how to see. The true artist sees 
beauty which the rest of us pass by blindly. 
It is his gift and privilege to show us his 
complete way of seeing things. 

Let us look at one more picture. Le- 
rolle is a French artist of today who always 
sees beauty and knows how to put it into 
everything he does. He seldom or never 
cares to tell us any dramatic story. What 
he does is to make us see with him the 
loveliness that is in the lines and shapes 
and colors of things, and in the infinite 
variations of light and darkness. 

“In the Country” (sometimes called 
“The Shepherdess”) shows the sort of 
thing for which he cares most. Its theme 
is the simplest thins in the world: a bit 
of pasture at the edge of a wood; a broad 
field open to the hight and air; then low 
hills stretching away in the hazy distance. 
Why did the artist think it worth while 
to put these everyday things into a pic- 
ture? And why has the French govern- 
ment thought it worth while to buy the 
picture for the Luxembourg Gallery in 
Paris? 

For one thing, those dark tree trunks 
pushing up out of the soil in response to 
the call of air and sun, and growing up, 
up, up, toward the over-arching sky, 
seemed very beautiful to look at against 
the hazy light beyond. See; they are not 
simply so many broad, black lines; they 
vary in the depth of their color; they are 
darker and lighter and darker again just 
as a sound is louder and fainter and 
louder again. They are grouped in an 
interesting way. If the trunks had been 
represented all in one bunch so that they 
could not be distinguished from one an- 
other, they would be much less pleasant 
to look at than they are now, where we 
get little intervening lighter spaces of field 
and sky to set them off by contrast. And 
the irregularity of their grouping is pleas- 
ant, too. If tley had been drawn at equal 
distances from one another they would 
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IN THE COUNTRY 


From the painting by Henri Lerolle. 


have been as uninteresting (from this par- 
ticular-point of view) as a row of fence 
posts. Then how peaceful and restful 
that low, soft horizon seems. Its gentle 
haziness is the more beautiful because it 
comes in contrast with the strong, dark, 
nearly upright lines of the tree trunks. 
Imagine those trees all taken away. 
Though the broad, open field might still 
have charms of its own, would not the 
big, vague, empty level seem a httle dull 
and insipid, like the taste of something 
that lacks flavor? Is it not the contrast 
of those vigorous upright lines against the 
soft gray level of field and hills, that gives 
the picture its “flavor,” so to speak, and 


makes our eyes find such satisfaction in. 


looking at it? And see how much those 
graceful, down-slanting boughs, with the 
lace-like foliage, add to the beauty, keep- 
ing the contrast of level lines and upright 
lines from seeming stiff or severe. 

We always want to hear some recogniz- 
able accent in speech and in singing. It 
is so with pictures. In this picture of 
Lerolle’s we find the strongest accent or 
emphasis in the darkest spot, that is, in 
the dignified figure of the shepherdess. 
Lerolle put her just where she is because 
he wanted our eyes to be attracted most 


of all to that part of the picture space. If 
we look at her we practically take in the 
whole picture at once. And see how beau- 
tifully the different degrees of lightness 
and darkness in the picture vary from the 
dark in her figure to the light in the sky. | 
It is like the way musical notes differ in 
pitch as you run up or down a scale. 
There are a great many details in this 
picture that are worth studying carefully 
by ourselves. We shall discover more and 
more interesting things in it the more we 
look at it. For one thing, do you notice 
that delicate, inconspicuous edge of light 
around the dark figure of the woman? 
Ten chances to one we had never noticed 
this beautiful effect in real life, and yet 
it is often to be seen when a dark shape 
comes against a lighter background. The 
artist puts it into our heads to discover 
such things for ourselves, and so makes us 
ever after the richer in our power to see. 
No fixed rules can be given about how 
to look at pictures. The best pictures are 
as different as so many different people. 
What we most admire in one may be not 
at all a characteristic quality of another. 
This is all the better for us, for it helps 
us to realize the infinite variety of forms 
through which beauty can speak to us. 
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The House of map py. Hours 


AND THE POWER OF ITS EXAMPLE 
BY SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT 


CHaApPprTer IV.—Continued. 


Billys “ol? Man Tucker” ‘began, 
. as usual at that season, to find life 
very strenuous. His wealth consisted 
largely in houses, and the occupants 
thereof harassed him daily for repairs. 
Fireplaces had a distressing way of tumb- 
ling in, palings dropped off the fences, 
windows were to be replaced, and floors 
tightened, Most of the tenants were of like 
mind to Billy’s people, who never drove a 
nail they could do without, and looked 
upon their landlord as “mean as dirt.” 
Mr. Tucker had not failed to observe the 
inviting appearance of the house under the 
oaks, since the Warings had occupied it. 
It had been rather an unsatisfactory piece 
of property, since its distance from other 
houses had kept it from renting readily. 
So he had let the new tenants have it at 
a most reasonable rate. He waited cyn- 
ically to be asked to deduct from the rent 
the cost of certain small improvements, 
but when no such demand was made, and 
no complaint reached him, when the air 
was rife with them, he began to be inter- 
ested in such extraordinary people, and, 
after a time, called upon Mr. Waring in 
his office. Troublesome as were his houses 
to him, they were such a good source of 
income that he contemplated building sev- 
eral other blocks extending out along the 
street which beyond the Waring house was 
nothing more than a country road, in view 
of the fact that new enterprises were being 
set on foot in Wimbledon, and rents were 
apt to advance. Jt occurred to Mr. Tucker 
that as the new architect did not seem 
overburdened with business, he might be 
able to drive a sharp trade with him, so he 
talked over his plans with him quite fully 


A the winter season drew on apace, 
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group of rented homes. 


—plans he intended setting in motion as 
soon as the. preliminaries were fully ar- 
ranged. Mr. Waring’s plain yet pleasant - 
manner attracted Mr. Tucker, and their 
conversations on their occasional meetings 
gradually drifted to other matters akin 
to the subject in hand. Mr. Waring’s 
plans for the cottages were models of neat- 
ness and convenience. In view of the fact 
that there were to be a number of houses 
so close together he had avoided anything 
like uniformity in their construction, only 
being careful to plan so that they would 
look well in juxtaposition, so that the ex- 
tension would not advertise itself as a 
He devised a 
splendid system of drainage for the entire 
plat, which lay rather low, and, at his 
wife’s suggestion, he planned also for 
small gardens in front of each house. In 
one of his talks with Mr. Tucker he called 
his attention to the magnificent work be- 
ing done by improvement associations all 
over the country, and advocated that some 
of the principles might well be applied to 
the Extension. ° 

The old gentleman looked at the draw- 


A WASTE CORNER 


A bit of the old mill at Northfield (Mass.), once a rubbish 
heap, now being redeemed through private benevolence. 
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ings, and listened rather superciliously. 

“Your plans run up several thousands 
above the amount I expected to use,” he 
said. “I can rent the houses as readily if 
they are more cheaply constructed after 
a uniform design, and, as for the flower 
gardens, I beg to call your attention to 
the conspicuous lack of any tendency to 
beautify in all my other places, excepting, 
of course, the one you occupy.” 

“The flower gardens are an idea of Mrs. 
Waring’s, but I quite agree with her in 
her behef that they might prove an incen- 
tive toward the development of a home 
spirit among people who have not now 
nor ever expect to have homes of their 
own. It would also tend to encourage a 
sort of neighborly unanimity. The effects 
of these two things could not fail to be far 
reaching in an ethical sense, and still I 
believe that both would militate toward 
your advantage financially. You have told 
me how you are constantly besieged for 
Tepairs on your property. If the houses 
are well built they will stand abuse better, 
and anything which would make their oc- 
cupants feel a proprietary interest would 
cause them to take care of their abodes, 
and do away largely with necessity for 
repairs. It seems to me good business 
policy to arouse as much pride as possible 
among your tenants.” 

“Maybe so, maybe so!” Mr. Tucker re- 
plied, but he did 1.5 say that he would 
take the plans, nor did he insist that less 
expensive ones be drawn up. 

One afternoon he drove slowly along past 
the House of Happy Hours. The clinging 
vines had lost their beauty, and had been 
taken away, and he missed the window 
boxes from the windows, but just inside 
through the clear panes he saw at every 
window strong green young plants looking 
cheerily out from between parted curtains 
of soft white muslin. The little place 
looked very cosy and home-like, nestling 
up under the protection of the evergreen 
oaks, and he thought of Mr. Waring’s 
plans again, only to shake his head and 
say to himself: 
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“People in general are not going to 
bother about taking care of anybody else’s 
property. It would not do to take the 
Warings as criterions. ‘They represent 
the exception which proves the rule, and 
their ideas are ephemeral—and yet War- 


ing’s designs are distinctly good, there’s | 


no denying that.” 

When for the hundredth time he looked 
over the site of the projected improve- 
ments, in spite of himself he pictured in 
his‘imagination the streets of pretty houses 
which Waring had drawn, and contrasted 
them with the long rows of uninviting 
cottages all built exactly alike after a 
style which from his constant use of it 
had become xnown as the “Tucker house” 
—all cheaply constructed and ornamented 
with a little showy “gingerbread” work on. 
the narrow little front piazzas. 

“T’m not a fool about style,” he said to 
himself, as he clambered back into his 
buggy, and gathered up the reins over his 
fleet-footed thoroughbred, “but I would 
like to have my name hitched on to some- 
thing better than these.” 

He was driving rapidly past long rows 
of “Tucker houses,” and it seemed to him, 
as never before, that their very aspect sug- 
gested instantly that residence in them 
was more in the nature of sojourning than 
real living. Their unlikeness to the im- 
proved appearance of the House of Happy 
Hours appealed to him most strongly, and, 
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strive as he might, he could not thrust it ~ 


aside. That night, as he sat in his lonely 
home, he finally made up his mind. 
‘“Waring’s plans would make the Exten- 
sion just about i1e prettiest part of Wim- 
bledon. Tucker Extension—I like the 
sound of it. I’ve thought about building 
and donating a library and reading room 
to the town, some day, but that would be 
all outlay, with no chance of a money 
return, and I guess, too, there is time 
enough yet for me to set about building 
my own monument. On the whole, I think 
I will risk Waring’s plans. I am able to 
indulge in a fad, if such it turns out.” 
Mr. Tucker devoted himself through his 
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leisure hours that winter to studying 
everything he could find on model villages, 
and every phase of civic improvement, and 
his determination once taken was final. 
Mr. Waring, therefore, now following the 
old gentleman’s ideas instead of leading, 
put them into beautiful drawings, and 
made careful estimates of the cost of every 
detail. : 

On one or two occasions Mr. Tucker had 
met and chatted pleasantly with the wife 
of his architect, and admired the sweet- 
mannered, bright-faced children, and it 
soon became rather a customary thing for 
him to drop in on them once or twice a 
week, as they sat around their evening 
lamp. His-own life had never been 
blessed by the softening influence of wife 
or child, and such insight into family life 
as had accidentally come to him, as he 
was busy making his way through the 
world, had left him no very pleasant 1m- 
pression, so the gentleness and closeness 
of the Warings to each other came to him 
as a fascinating revelation. The rich, 
lonely old man had so long bent his en- 
ergies so closely and so strenuously to his 
intense game of money-making that he had 
almost forgotten that the greatest thing 
in the world was for him as though it did 
not exist. Love in all its loveliness drew 
him there, and though he went away 
doubly lonely, he did not try to keep away, 
for he was always pleasantly welcomed, 
and the gentle dignity of the Warings won 
from him a deep respect which it was a 
pleasure for him to experience. 

As soon as the plans were fully com- 
pleted the new houses went up rapidly. 
Mr. Tucker’s favor had proven a. great 
advertisement for Mr. Waring, and his 
wife’s clear eyes grew gladder and happier 
daily as she saw his confidence coming 
back to him, and his quiescent endurance 
of the first weary months in Wimbledon 
giving place to elasticity and enthusiasm 
in his work. She and the children watched 
every phase of the growth of the Exten- 
sion, with almost a proprietary interest, 
and many were the consultations they held 
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with Mr. Tucker as to the relative merits 
of different woodland trees to be set along 
the new streets. 

The new little dooryards were smoothly 
sodded with Bermuda grass as soon as the 


work on the houses permitted the use of 


the space, and Mr. Tucker drove and 
walked constantly about the suburb which 
was to bear his name, his pride in it con- 
stantly increasing as he watched it grow 
more and more attractive. 

One day he said to Mrs. Waring, “You 
must take your choice of the cottages. I 
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am getting letters about them every day, 
and from present indications they will all 
be taken by the time they are finished.” 

Mrs. Waring hesitated before replying, 
for she had been tempted to exchange their 
place of abode for one of the beautiful 
little places, which, although they would 
make the rent higher, were so convenient 
and attractive. She at last made up her 
mind to stay where they were, hoping in 
this way to get the sooner into a home of 
their own, for in spite of her acceptance 
of conditions, blood and tradition were too. 
strong for her to relinquish her dream of 
a home until she saw that there was no 
possibility of its coming to pass. 

“T do not think we will want to make a — 
change, Mr. Tucker,” she said at last. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “After the in- 
terest you have taken? The interest, I feel 
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sure, was not all for your husband’s work. 
Your little house is small and inconven- 
ient, and I have heard you admire the new 
ones as ideal. What is your reason? I 
thought your hobby was the attractiveness 
of the home.” 

“And so it is,” she replied, gently, “but 
this is a dear little place, and I can the 
better economize here for the home of our 
own I hope some day to have.” 

Mr. Tucker, more disappointed than he 
would have cared to have her know, turned 
slowly away. Later he spoke to Mr. War- 
ing, and heard for the first time of that 
old House of Happy Hours, with its 
thronging associations of sweetness, and 
of the beautiful garden which lay around 
it, and respecting the feelings which actu- 
ated them to remain where they were, he 
said no more to them about going to one 
of the new houses. — 

In a few months every house in the 
Tucker Extension was finished and occu- 
pied, and so attractive was that part of his 
property that the old gentleman began to 
tighten the reins over Fleetfoot’s back 
when he passed his blocks of Tucker cot- 
tages, for he was growing a little ashamed 
of them. The pretty new houses had read- 
ily attracted a good class of tenants, and 
in not one single case had Mr. Tucker any 
cause for dissatisfaction with the way in 
which they were kept. The little dooryards 
were green and as smooth as velvet; on 
some were stretched gay tents for the 
children, and there were chair swings and 
joggling boards, and the entire section 
wore an air of happy prosperity, The tiny 
House of Happy Hours, sunshiny and 
bright as ever, stood as a dividing line 
between the old order of things and the 
new. From the windows of her sitting 
room Mrs. Waring could see not far away 
the habitations of those people who reviled 
their landlord sedulously, and circulated 
all sorts of tales of his parsimony, while 
from the bedroom windows she could look 
across to those new houses whose occupants 
were glad to praise the same man. The 
difference was so striking that she could 
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not put it out of her mind, and sometimes 


she could not help wishing that she could 


_try the experiment of making her right- 
hand neighbors and those on the left 


change homes for a while, just to satisfy 
herself how greatly they had been influ- 
enced by their surroundings. As_ she 
thought of the children she felt assured 
that Billy Conway and his small neighbors 
would have been very different if they had 
had such pleasant little playgrounds when 
they were still too small to be turned loose 
in the streets. 

She knew how these younger children 
found their pleasure. It was in the nar- 
row, dingy backyards among boxes and 
barrels that they made their make-believe 
houses. Being in the background so much 
and out of sight of the passers-by, they 
were left unwashed and uncombed to such 
an extent that they looked as if they be- 
longed to a different race from the young 
Warings, and those other little men and 
women, prettily clad, swinging, singing 
and frolicking in the Extension, and mak- 
ing quite the most attractive feature of it. 

One evening Mrs. Waring spoke of all 
this to Mr. Tucker. He had just. men- 
tioned to them a project for the further 
improvement of his new property. She 
hesitated a moment before speaking, and 
then, looking at him frankly, she said: 

“Mr. Tucker, it seems to me that you 
are carrying the principle ‘to him that 
hath shall be given’ to rather an extreme ~ 
extent. Your new houses are well ten- 
anted, and as bright and cheerful as they | 
can be, but think of the cottages!” 

He laughed. “Think of them? I am 
not allowed to do anything else. ‘To hear 
the complaints, one would think every 
house of them was crumbling into decay.” 

“Why not institute improvement experi- — 
ments there?’ Mrs. Waring asked, and 
then she told him earnestly and candidly 
of the conditions she had observed, and 
how beautiful a thing it would be to set 
in motion influences which would be form- 
ative and elevating to the children there. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ped SLORY OF VA CHANGE OF, HEART 


BY EBEN E, REXFORD 


CHAPTER I. 

NCLE SI SLOCUM, who carried 
the mail between Hobart’s Corners 
and Holmesville, did all sorts of 

errands for everybody along his route, 
and acted as a sort of rural postal delivery 
man, brought his old horse to a standstill 
one afternoon in July before a rather 
dilapidated old farm house which gave 
one the impression of belonging to a per- 
son who wasn’t very neighborly. This 
was probably due to the fact that the path 
to the front gate was grown up to weeds 
and grass. 

“Hi, there!” called out Uncle Si to a 
woman who was hoeing in a vegetable gar- 
““Here’s a 
letter for ye, Mis’ Peabody.” 

The person addressed finished cutting 
down the few last weeds remaining in the 
row before she responded to the call. Then 
she hung her hoe upon the limb of an old 
cherry-tree, and came toward the road. 

“She’s bound to take her own time for 
it,” growled Uncle Si to himself. “She’s 
like all the rest o’ the Peabodys—they 
do things when they good ’n’ ready, ’n’ 
not a minnit sooner ; ’n’ the more you tried 


to hurry ’em the slower they’d be. I don’t 


b’lieve I ever see a contrarier set o’ folks, 
take *em all together, than them same Pea- 
bodys.” 

“T don’t see who’s took the trouble to 
write to me,’ said Miss Betty, as she 
reached over the fence for the letter. “I 
hain’t had a letter from anybody in much’s 
a year, I guess.” ; 

“Says Peterboro’ on the envelope,” said 
Uncle Si, producing the missive from a 
miscellaneous collection of papers and 
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letters in a box in the front of his wagon. . 


“T noticed that when the postmaster give 


it to me. That’s the place where yer 
brother lived, ain’t it?” 

“Then it’s from Jim’s wife,” said Miss 
Betty. “What under the sun an’ earth 
ean she be writin’ to me for, I’d like to 
know. You know she’n I never got along 
well together. Hain’t heard a word from 
her sence Jim died.” 


“Comin’ on a visit, mebbe,” suggested 
Uncle Si. “Wrote to let you know, so’t 
you could kind o’ git reddy for her, p’r- 
haps.” 

“For the lan’s sake, I hope not!” ex- 
claimed Miss Betty. “I don’t b’lieve she’d 
put herself out much to come to see me. 
She knows she wouldn’t be welcome—she 
nor none o the Grahamses. Hard up, 
more likely,’ ’*n’ wants suthin’. That’s 
aVays the way with her folks. I was dead 
set ag’inst Jim’s marryin’ into the fam’ly, 
but, good land! *twan’t no use to say any- 
thing! Jim/’d never lis’en to reason. I’m 
set in my idees myself, I’m free to say, but 
I aVays thought 1’d some common sense. 
Jim couldn’t ha’ had much or he wouldn’t 
ha’ married *Cindy Graham. He could 
ha’ done better.” 

“P’rhaps he liked her,” suggested Uncle 
Si. “That goes a good ways with some 
folks, ye know.” 

“T spose it must,” said Miss Betty. 
“Tf it didn’t, it’d be ruther hard accountin’ 
fer some things.” 

Miss Betty opened the letter with great 
deliberation, while Uncle Si, who knew 
everybody in Hobart’s Corners and the 
region round about, and took an interest 
in them all, waited to hear the news it 
contained. 

“Fer the lan’s sake!” exclaimed Miss 
Betty, with an angry ring in her naturally 
sharp voice. “’Taint from Lucindy. 
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She’s dead—died more’n a month ago. 
It’s from one of her neighbors, *n’ she says 
Lucindy left a little girl, ten year old, 
an’ she’s to be sent.on to me. Says Lu- 
cindy said she hadn’t any folks that could 
take her, so she’d turn her over to her 
father’s folks. Sich impidence! It’s jest 
like the Grahamses! I declare, I’ve a 
good mind to pack her right off to Lu- 
cindy’s folks, *n’ tell ’em to look out for 
their own relation.” 

“But she’s your relation, too,” said 
Uncle Si. “I sh’d think you'd hke a nice 
little girl to keep you comp’ny. *Iwould 
keep you from gittin’ lonesome, an’ b- 
sides, she’d be a good deal o’ help to you, 
seems to me.” 

“T don’t have no time to get lonesome 
in,” said Miss Betty. “An’ as fer bein’ a 
help, that’s all you know about it. That’s 
jest like a man! Id like to see the young 
one that wa’n’t more bother than anything 
-else. I declare! it makes me feel real 
mad to think o’ Lucindy’s sendin’ her to 
me *thout *s much’s askin’ what I thought 
about it.” | | 

“Wall, she’s comin’, it seems,” said 
Uncle Si, “’n’ I don’t see but you'll have 
to make the best of it. I wouldn’t wonder, 
now, that when you git us’t to havin’ her 
round, you'll be real glad she come. I 
wouldn’t fret about it aforehand, any- 
way.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t fret about anything,” 
said Miss Betty, sarcastically. “Ketch a 
Slocum doin’ that! But I ain’t a Slocum, 
*s it happens.” , 

“But youre a Peabody,” responded 
Uncle Si, not resenting in the least Miss 
Betty’s fling at the easy-going ways of 
the Slocums, “‘n’ the little girl’s a Pea- 
body, *n’ you can’t shet your door ag’inst 
your own flesh *n’ blood.” 

Miss Betty made no reply to this re- 
mark. ‘There was too much truth in what 
he said for her to feel lke attempting 
to argue the matter. So she turned her 
back on him and walked stiffly up the side 
path to the house. 

“She’s madder’n a wet hen,” chuckled 
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Uncle Si, as he gathered up the reins, pre- 
paratory to proceeding on hisjourney. “I 
don’t care if she is. The idee of a woman 
as forehanded as Betsey Peabody begrudg- 
in’ a home to the child of the only brother 
she ever had! G/’long, Christopher !” 

While Christopher trudged slowly up 
the hill road, Miss Betty sat in the kitchen 
reading her letter more carefully. — 

It was from a neighbor who had cared 
for her sister-in-law during her last. ill- 
ness. She had been in poor health for 
some time, but had been able to earn a 
living for herself and child up to the week 
of her death. No one had thought her 
dangerously sick, therefore none of her 
relatives had been notified. But on the 


_day before her death the doctor had seen 


that the end was near, and had advised her 
to do whatever needed doing at once. Act- 
ing on this advice she had instructed the 
writer of the letter to communicate with 
her husband’s sister regarding the future 
of her child. ‘There’s no one else to send ~ 
her to,” she said. “My folks couldn’t 
take good care of her—they’re too poor, 
and have too many little mouths to fill. 
My brother’s sister will give her a home, 
I know, for her father’s sake.” And then 
followed an appeal from the dying woman 
to Miss Betty for the child she was going 
away from so soon—an appeal that would 
have touched most hearts deeply. But 
anger seemed to have closed every entrance 
to the heart of the woman appealed to. 

The letter had been written about two © 
weeks after the mother’s death, and the 
writer ended it- by saying that a neighbor 
was going east in a few days, and as he 
would go within a short distance of Ho- 
bart’s Corners, the child would be sent 
with him. 

“Then I can look for her any day, I 
spose,” said Miss Betty. “Well, I en 
tell her one thing—ef Tye got to be 
bothered with her, shell have to stan’ 
‘round! That’s all there is about that! 
I s’pose I’ll have to take her, bein’s she’s 
Jim’s girl. If I didn’t there’d be the 
awfullest howl about it, though I don’t 
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know’s it’s any o° the neighbors’ business, 
*s fer’s that goes. I don’t want her, that’s 
sure.” 

Miss Betsey Peabody lived alone on the 
old place where she was born forty-five 
years before my story begins. She had 
lived so long alone, and got used to her 
lonely way of living, that she was almost 
upset by the thought of a change of any 
kind coming into her life. She hired a 
man by the year to work the place, but he 
had a family, and occupied an old house 
a little way down the road from Miss 
Betty’s, therefore “havin’ him ’round,” as 
she expressed it, “wasn’t like bein’ both- 
ered with a man that couldn’t be got rid 
of.” She “bossed things,” the neighbors 
said. Perhaps it was well that she did, 
for she was a good manager, and the farm 
under her management paid better than 
it might if she had left the “bossing” to 

the hired man. Her lonely life had made 

her unsocial, and ske had grown to be 
cross and irritable. All the children in 
the neighborhood stood in awe of her. 
Few of her old neighbors felt free to visit 
her. *She seldom went anywhere. “She’s 
jest shet up in a shell, like a snappin’- 
turkle,’” Uncle Si said. “Sometimes she’ll 
run her head out long enough to snap, 
but that’s “bout all. I swan, I don’t see 
how she gets much good out o’ livin’. I 
don’t call it livin’-—jest stavin’.” 

As Uncle Si drove along he could not 
help feeling a genuine pity for the poor 
little? girl thrown so suddenly on the 
charity of such a hard, unsympathetic 
woman as Miss Betty. « 

“T shouldn’t wonder if she’ll wish she’d 
died with her ma, *fore she’s been here a 
great while,” he said to Christopher, as 
they went over the hill. “If Miss Betty 
eyer changes any, it'll have to be done by 
a merricie. G’long, there, Christopher!’ 


CHaprer II. 
Miss Betty’s temper was not improved 
by sleeping over the news contained in the 
letter Uncle Si had brought. When John, 
the hired man, came for instructions as 
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to the work of the day he found her in 


‘anything but a pleasant mood. ‘This, how- 


ever, was of such ordinary occurrence that 
he was not at all surprised by it. 

“T don’t spose [ll need a hired man 
much longer,” she said, as he started for 
his work. “I guess I’m goin’ to give up 
farmin’, an’ start a ’sylum for orphans. 
The first one’ll be here ’most any day.” 

John looked at her without asking any 
questions. If she had anything to tell 
she would tell it without being asked. If 
she did not choose to tell-it there was no 
use in coaxing her. He had learned that. 

“T mean it,’ she said. “I’m goin’ to 
start into business right away. The ’sy- 
lum/’l! be in full blast afore a week’s past, 
I spose. What kind of a matron do you 
think Pll make ?” And Miss Betty laughed 
such a hard, bitter laugh that there was 
not a hint of merriment ini. “I declare, 
it makes ine so mad when [ think o’ havin’ 
to begin to bring up a young one at my 
time o’ life.” Then, to relieve her angry 
feeling, she told John about her letter. 

“T’m sorry,’ said John, as he started 
for his work. “Sorry for the girl,’ he 
added, as he passed out of hearing dis- 
tance. “If she don’t think she’s in hard 
luck, I ain’t no prophet. Id ruther be 
brought up by cannibals than by her,” 
with a glance over his shoulder in the di- 
rection of Miss Betty, who had seized a 
hoe and was chopping off pursley with it 
as ferociously as if each poor little weed: 
was an orphan that ought to be disposed 
of as quickly as possible. 

After ihat she went into the house and 
busied herself for an hour or two in put- 
ting away all the best dishes on the top 
shelves of the pantry. 

“Crockery ain’t safe where a young one 
ean lay hands on it,” she said. “A bull 
in a china-shop ain’t to be compared to 
‘em. Dear'me! I’ve a good mind to hire 
her kep’ som’ers. I can’t bear the idee 0’ 
havi’ her ’round. But I s’pose I never’d 
hear the last of it if I din’t take her right 
in, as if I was jest a-dyin’ to have her. 
Not that it’s the neighbors’ b’isness, or 
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that I care two cents for what they say,” 
added Miss Betty, with a scowl of defiance 
at public opinion. “But—I don’t s’pose 
I en help myself. She’s comin’, an’ [ll 
have to put up with it. But Ill bet she 
wouldn’t ha’ come if I’d ha’ known suthin’ 
about matters *n’ things aforehand. That’s 
where *Cindy got the start 0’ me. It’s a 
real Graham trick—jest one o’ their under- 
hand ways 0° doin’ things. I always knew 
’Cindy was like the rest of ’em, but I 
didn’t s’pose she’d ever ¢'i the start 0” 
me in this way. That’s what rites me up 
more’n anything else—bein’ sot the start 
of so *thout so much as sayin’ by your 
leave.” 

On the following Monday Miss Betty 
was in the garden at work when she heard 

a wagon coming down the hill. She looked 
around to see who might be going by. It 
was evidently a livery turnout that she 
saw, with a man and a rirl in it, and a 
small trunk behind the seat. 

“That’s her!” exclaimed Miss. Betty, 
straightening herself stiffly, and putting 
on one of her severest looks. “Dear me! 
I jest feel’s ef I couldn’t have her!” 

The wagon stopped by the gate, and the 
driver called out: 

“Hello, Mis’ Peabody! 
expectin’ a visitor, ain’t ye? 
she is.” 

“T ain’t blind,” responded Miss Betty, 
sharply. “I see she’s here, *thout any need 
fo, your tellin: mezor at.” 

“She’s a real bright little thing,” said 
the liveryman, ignoring Miss Betty’s sharp 
words. “She’s been a-tellin’ me as we 
drove along, that her ma sent-her to live 
with ye. Nice little thing, she is, Mis’ 
Peabody—-smart an’ chipper as any girl 
of her size I’ve seen in a long time. She'll 
be a sight o’ comp’ny fer ye. Id like such 
a little girl myself.” 

“Then you'd better take her right 
along,” said Miss Betty, curtly. “I’m 
sure I ain’t hankerin’ after her.” 

The little girl had been helped down 
from the wagon by this time, and had 
ventured inside the gate. There she 


I s’pose you’re 
Wall, here 
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paused, looking at Miss Betty in a help- 
less, appealing way. Evidently she had 
expected a warmer welcome, and the chill- 
ing atmosphere her aunt had surrounded 
herself with seemed to freeze her with 
fear. She looked half inclined to run away. 

“Well, why don’t you come in?” said 
Miss Betty, in her harshest tone. “Or do 
ye calcilate to camp down in the yard for 
the rest o yer nat’ral life, an’ hev yer 
vittels bro’t to ye?” 

The child seemed to make a great effort 
to restrain herself, but failed in it. The 
poor, lonely, sorrowful heart yearned for 
a word of welcome, for a kind look, and 
a kiss. But her aunt had none of these 
for her, and suddenly her feelings over- 
eame her, and she burst into tears. 

“Her the lan’s sake!” cried Miss Betty, 
angrily. “Ef there’s anything I hate, it’s 
a young one that’s always a-cryin’! Stop 
it! I won’t have it! Ef you’re goin’ to 
live with me you'll have to git over that, 
I en tell ye, an’ the sooner ye do it the 
better it?ll be fer ye.” : 

“Oh, mother, mother,” the little girl 
sobbed, as if her heart were breaking. “T 
want my mother, I want my mother!” 

“What’s the use o’ goin’ on like that, 
now ?” demanded Miss Betty, wrathfully. 
“Your mother’s dead, an’ you can’t have 
her, so what’s the sense o’ making’ such a 
fuss about it? Come into the house, an’ 
take off yer things, *n’ have somethin’ to 
eat.” 

“T wouldn’t be hard on her if I was you, 
Mis’ Peabody,” said the man who had ~ 
brought the little girl to Miss Betty’s, with 
a good deal of pity for the child expressed 
in his face. “She’s all tired out with her 
long journey, an’ of course she hain’t got 
over missin’ her mother yit.” 

“Much obleeged for yer advice,” re- 
sponded Miss Betty, in one of her most 
vinegary tones. “But I don’t happen to 
be in need of it jest now, so it’s kind 0” 
wasted on me. Here’s the pay fer bringin’ 
the girl from town. Good afternoon,” 
and the man felt himself dismissed. 

(To be continued.) 


The Life Beautiful in the Country 


SOME EMINENTLY “ PRACTICAL” EXPERIENCES 
BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 


T clarifies one’s idea of the life beau- 
| tiful a great deal to read the letters 
sent in by the readers of HoME AanpD 
FLOWERS in competition for the prize 
recently offered to women living in the 
country. First of all, no one will dispute 
the fact that the life beautiful for woman 
means, as one of the first essentials, relief 
from the drudgery of housekeeping (not 
housekeeping itself, but the drudgery of 
it) which keeps her in virtual slavery to 
the physical needs of the household. One 
of the letter writers refers to “the unneces- 
sary slaving habits transmitted to woman 
as legacies from her forbears,” and these 


“unnecessary slaving habits,” 


it is agreed, 
are responsible for most of the ills and 
insufficiencies of woman’s home life.- How 
can woman be freed from all but such 
physical labor as is absolutely necessary 
for good healthful living, to make this 
labor as light as possible, and thus have 
energy and opportunity to develop her 
intellectual and esthetic sensibilities? 
In the “The Well-Or- 


dered Household” for this month, Miss 


department, 


Van Rensselaer gives some very practical 
The letters 


from the women in the country are side- 


advice as to saving steps. 


lights on this expert advice. ‘These let- 
ters do not advance finely-spun theories. 
They are the chronicle of stern, hard, 
“practical” experiences which have taught 
never-to-be-forgotten lessons. Here is the 
net advice of the letters. 
of all system and every possible device to 


Take advantage 


save labor, cultivate repose—and flowers— 


eat plain, wholesome food,’ keep out of 
debt, dwell as near as possible to nature’s 
heart, learn what is worth while. In short, 
edit your life. | 


* * * 


To receive and assimilate the subtle 
influences of the life beautiful, woman 
must keep her perspective correct, says 
Mrs. Henry Wight (Georgia). 


“Tf she has money or social influence or 
if she has not, she must learn to regard 
them in their true relation, as very desir- 
able adjuncts of life, but not as an ulti- 
mate end and aim of all effort, nor as 
determining factors of her conduct toward 
others, except inasmuch as they may be 
used for good. The woman in the country 
in her nearness to nature has a beautiful 
opportunity, if she will cultivate her per- 
ceptive and receptive faculties. . . . The 
billowing fields of grein, the green of the 
circling forest, the drift of bloom, and 
the delight of perfect fruit hanging low 
on the boughs, all have wonderful mes- 
sages for her alone, if she will take the 
time to see and learn them. She needs 
correct perspective, also, in the ordering 
of her home and her daily toil, in order 
that she may distinguish between those 
duties which are real and vital, and those 
fancied obligations brought about by a fad 
or fancy of passing endurance. The frills 
and tucks on the little frocks will wear out 
directly and be forgotten, and the tired 
mother be none the richer, but the strolls 
and sweet communion with each other 
will draw the little ones very near to her. 
very heart, and the loving initiation into 
the benignity of nature, the patient and 
delicate explaining of the mysteries of life; 
and the inculcated reverence for the divine 
source of all life and beauty, are things. 
whigh will endure, and bring forth fruit 
an hundredfold.” | 


* * * 


Mrs. Margaret S. Organ, M. D. (New 
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York), points out that “human beings 
having a dual nature—physical and men- 
tal 
ceptive of the beautiful when vital energy 


it is impossible for mind to be re- 


and nerve force have been so drawn to 
muscle that but little is left for the brain. 
Such, through household drudgery, is gen- 
erally the condition of the woman in the 
country.” This drudgery, however, is un- 
necessary, and Mrs. Organ makes a few 
general suggestions for doing away with 
much of, this drudgery. Women should 
make the saving of labor their dominant 
purpose, she says. 


“Laundering, by the old spine-breaking, 
muscle and nerve-depleting process, su- 
perseded by scient’*c¢ methods, will be ac- 
complished as thoroughly with half the 
expenditure of time and labor, and less 
wear of fabric. 

“The thrice daily drudgery of ccoking, 
hygienically simplified, will result in 
manifold improvement to the cuisine, and, 
as a necessary coroliary, Increase normalcy 
of appetite, greater health and vigor to 
the entire household. 

“The labor expended alone upon these 
superfluous and more or less—generally 
more—unwholesome compounds, pie, cake, 
puddings, pickles, ete., if devoted to the 
cultivation of fruits, would supply abun- 
dance of these delicious foods. And, in 
this exercise, what manifold blessing to 
woman! ‘Taken in sunshine, and tonic 
air, the bodily functions will be invigo- 
rated, the nerve centers energized—the 
entire being brought into physiological 
harmony. Mind, through sympathetic re- 
lation, will be commensurately benefited— 
brought into condition receptive of all the 
inspiring, beautifying, elevating influ- 
ences of nature. 

“Woman, emancipated from unneces- 
sary labor, will command the essential 
conditions for growth into the life beauti- 
ful—time, normal balance between brain 
and muscle, and repose of mind, this latter 
from the consciousness of having right- 
eously earned her freedom. Given these 
conditions, the woman in the country has 
superior advantages for growth into the 
higher life.” 


k * 


Edit your life. Do only the things 
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that are worth while. Mrs. R. S. Web- 
ster (Ohio) urges women to discriminate 
between duty and obligation, and thus 
save much valuable time. 


“Stealing a moment here and there from 
duties which crowd us is how we obtain 
strength to continue our labors. Looking 
at the things we love, watching them de- 
velop and anticipating the fulfillment of 
their possibilities, lets the sunshine into 
the clouded brain and heart, brings a 
happy light into the eye, and a buoyancy 
to the step.” 


* *% * 


It is generally agreed that, as a rule, 
the life of the farmer’s wife is hard and 
sordid, so hard and sordid, writes Sallie 
B. Hatch (Missouri) that, “though sur- 
rounded by the beauty and harmony of 
nature, she is blind and deaf to these sur- 
roundings. ‘The farmer so often has so 
little eye for the beautiful that the stable 
yard and ugly out-buildings form a ver- 
itable blot on the landscape, instead of— 
by an unconscious neatness and suggestion 
of thrift—blending into the fat meadows 
and deep woodland beyond.” In the bet- 
terment of means of communication in 
the country, however (by trolley, tele- 
phone, rural free delivery of mail), Mrs. 


Hatch sees great possibilities for eleva-- 


tion and refinement. Respect for farm 


life is at the foundation of the life beau- ~ 


tiful on the farm, is the opinion of Mrs. 
Albert Leeds (Ohio). She says: “Sister, 
you want to bring up your children to 
respect farm life, and never, no, never, 


let one word fall from your lips that shall - 


give them cause to think there is anything 
degrading or uncultivated in being a 
farmer. Three-fourths of the occupants 
of farms, both men and women, need to 
fall in love with their farms, and then 
set to work to clean them up.” 


OE ee 


¢ THE LIFE BEAUTIFUL IN THE COUNTRY. 


The country woman should awake to 
the beauty and possibilities of her sur- 
roundings, writes Miss Margaret Caldwell 


(Tennessee ). 


“Nowhere can the woman with artistic 
tastes find such blending colors, such bold 
contrasts as in the sunset. She 
who loves best the song of the wren on 
her woodhouse door will appreciate most 
Mendelssohn’s and Schumann’s leds.” 


To music, pictures, good literature and 
flowers, as aids to living the hfe beautiful, 
Miss M. F. Auchly (Missouri) would add 
a microscope. “This instrument should 
be more common in homes. Having read 
a book about nature, you may go and look 
for its proof, and directly you will be 
‘discovering’, and often a microscope is 


the only help in either case.” 


* * * 
Mrs. G. R. Daggett (Washington) is 
skeptical of any good results till political 
and social conditions in that country are 
radically changed. She says:.- 


“Tf yo. succeed ir awakening in farmers 
the desires you wish, there will have to be 
a big change in politics before they can be- 
come realities. For capital invested, labor 
required, and risks involved, farming now 
pays much less than any other business 
[latest official statistics do not support 
this statement—Ep.]| and taxes are much 
higher. The wife of a man who works for 
a farmer lives in a little house rent free 
and has a garden, has a much better chance 
for spiritual growth than J have. I can’t 
even choose my thoughts much of the 
time, but must think about my work, and 
must contrive to make one dollar do for 
three or I couldn’t have flower seeds or 
magazines.” , 

Mrs. R. A. Houck (Indiana) _be- 
lieves in an extension of the woman’s club 
movement. 
nerals, she says, “but have no time for 


other social functions. Organize a wom- 
an’s club in every community for the 


betterment of the farm woman and her 


We attend one another’s fu-- 
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daughters. Select some subject from a 
current magazine for discussion, and thus 
obviate the tendency to gossip. This will 
give rise to expansion of home duties.” 


fo als 
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Make time to read frequently, says Mrs. 
K. R. B. Barber (Michigan). “Where 
economy is necessary in purchasing mag- 
azines, families may club together and 
purchase a number to be read in turn, 
meeting once a month to discuss articles 
of general interest. Afternoon sewing 
circles could be made beneficial by a course 
of reading.” Mrs. E. Lois Lampson 


(Wisconsin) emphasizes a truth set forth 


in the editorial in Home anp FLowers 
for February last: “Why Not the Life 
Beautiful Now?” In this age when every- 
one appears to be engaged in an intense 
race for earthly possessions, she says, it 
seems “very necessary that we begin to 
‘live by the way,’ lest we as a nation lose 
sight of the idea that this is, and should 
remain, a land of free, sunny homes.” 
Life’s happiness depends on little things, 
writes Martha C. Manning (Maryland). 
“An invalid who had not left her tiny 
room for many years actually wept for 
joy at the gift of a basket of wood violets 
and lilies-of-the-valley. It must be easy 
to be good, she said, to live among such 
beautiful things.” 


* *% & 


What more fitting close to this New 
Year’s meditation than the words of Mrs. 
HE. M. Barrett (Texas): 


“The spirit of beauty, like the kingdom 
of heaven, is within you, and you have 
only to become as little children and let 
the magic of Mother Nature charm the 
eye into seeing that sees not, and the ear 
into hearing that hears not, the beautiful 
sights and sounds of this fairy-like world 
of ours as the seasons come and go.” 


~ 


Among the Flowers With Rexford 


PRACTICAL HELPS IN FLORICULTURE FOR AMATEURS 


[This department is under the entire charge of Mr. Rexford, and everything not signed 
by another name is from his pen. Readers are cordially invited to correspond freely with 
Mr. Rexford, addressing him in care of this office.] 


S the New Year is beginning, quite 

naturally we look back over the year 

just ended to see what has been ac- 
complished, and to draw from its lessons 
some ideas for the coming year. 

In this department of HoME AnD FLow- 
ERS I have done something towards ac- 
complishing the purpose for which the 
magazine was established, but nothing like 
what I would be glad to do, and what I 
aim to do in the future. It has been a 
year largely of experiment. One has to 
become sure of his audience before he can 
feel quite sure as to what to say to it. I 
am glad to feel that, more and more, 
IT am getting in touch with my readers. I 
feel this because of the letters which come 
to me from them. The only regret con- 
nected with the receipt of these friendly 
messages from unknown friends is, that 
IT cannot answer each one of them person- 
ally. But this is out of the question, there- 
fore I take this way of giving a general 
answer to my many correspondents, and 
thank them for the interest they are taking 
in the magazine. Bear in mind, my 
friends, that it is our aim to make it your 
magazine, and do not forget that you 
can help us to make it more and more 
what it ought to be by sending us bits of 
personal experience among the flowers. 
Tell us, in a few words, what you have 
done, or found out about plants, out or in- 
doors, that is new to you. Very likely it 
will he new to others, and therefore help- 
ful. One man cannot know everything, 
nor can he think of many things which 
might interest, others, but an interchange 
of ideas will make it possible to put before 
the readers of Home AND FEOWERS a 


thousand and one suggestions which will 
be of benefit to them. Therefere, take the 
editor into your confidence, and tell him 
what you think about things. Tell him, 
in your letters, just what you would say to 
him if you and he were to meet in your 
garden. If there is anything you. don’t 
like about his department of the maga- 
zine, say so frankly. If there is.anything 
you want to know about, suggest to him 
subjects you would like information on. 
Don’t try to select from the list some- 
thing that will startle the world because 
of its importance, but tell us about the 
little, simple things that have been of 
benefit to you. These are what we want 
to hear about, because the rest of us can 
make use of them, while the big things 
might be out of our reach. I want my 
part of the magazine to be practical, and 
helpful, as well as interesting, and an idea 
to be practically helpful must be one that 
others can apply in their own field of 
action. I don’t want theories.. We have 


too many of them now. But I do want. 


letters that will help others to grow 


flowers well—that will tell how success 


was: attained and difficulties overcome. - 
* * * 

I have been greatly pleased to know that 
the work of home improvement has grown 
in interest during the past year. Letters 
have come to me from all over the land 
telling what has been undertaken, in a 
humble way, where nothing had been done 
before. This is as it should be. These 
humble home beginnings are the founda- 
tion on which the success of the larger 
work of public improvement must be 
erected. 


f 


Wet Ath. “P07 o 


HERE will not be much to do this 
month in any special line. It 3 
too early to start new plants, and 

most of our care must be given to those 
upon which we depend for flowers during 
the season just opening. 

* * * 

Be careful not to over-water them. 
Great harm can be-done in a short time 
by the indiscriminate applications of 
water to plants not growing actively. Do 
not allow yourself to lose sight of the 
good old rule, “Water only when the sur- 
face of the soil looks dry. Then water 
thoroughly.” It would be a good plan to 
have this rule printed in big type and 
hung up among every careless amateur’s 
collection of plants. 

Se ee ee 

Bear in mind what has been previously 
said about fertilizers. Only growing 
plants need them. In beginning their 


use let them be weak, to correspond to 
the early 


rowth of the plants to which 


SARRACENIA PURPUREA AS A TABLE ORNAMENT ~— 


fy 
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JENS SOA INU ACR EY. 


A THRIVING BUSH OF CLEMATIS JACKMANI 


they are apphed. As growth increases you. 
can safely increase the strength or quan- 
tity of the application. 

* co *- 

Do not forget what has been said about 
fresh air. Use it freely. 

* * * 

Shower your plants frequently. Evapo- 
rate water on stove and register. Do any- 
thing you can to impart moisture to the 
hot, dry air of the room in which you 
keep youn pene 

Give your plants the benefit of all the 
sunshine possible. Shift them about that 
each may have its turn near the glass. 

+ * * ; 

Bulbs will be coming into bloom now. 
Keep them cool, if you want their flowers 
to last. 

* * * 

Be on the lookout for insects. Never 
give them a chance to get the start of you.. 
Instead, get the start of them, and keep it. 
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THIS, 2 HoT 


ERE is a suggestion which is sent 
us by Hthel Rooney (Samish, 
Washington), which illustrates the 

idea expressed on the editorial page about 
the value of simple things. This tells of 
something practical, and anyone can make 
use of it: 

EGG-SHELL FLOWER POTS. 

“Hee shells may be used to advantage 
in starting delicate plants for transplant- 
ing. The half shells are filled with earth 
and set in a box also containing dampened 
earth. <A hole is made in the point of the 
shell to allow drainage. A single seed is 
then planted in each shell, which is easily 
broken when transplanting is done with- 


out the slightest disturbance to the roots.” 
* * * 


H. Wohlwend (Knoxville, Tennessee) 
sends the following formula for the prep- 
aration of what he considers a reliable and 
quick-acting fertilizer: Stock solution 
nitrate of soda,-six ounces; water, three 
quarts. Dissolve the soda. Use two 
ounces of the solution to three gallons of 
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water, and apply to plants once in ten 
days. Put about the roots.. Don’t allow 
it to touch the foliage. Our readers should 
experiment with this fertilizer. It is in- 
expensive, easily prepared, and may be 
found effective for garden use. 

Here is another communication relative 
to soda from Mr. Walton . (Montrose, 
Massachusetts) : 


WATERING WITH SODA WATER. 

“My geraniums the past year presented 
a very ragged appearance. I did not wet 
the leaves, but watered twice, with ten 
days between, with soda water, as if the 
soil had soured, and they sent out new, 
large, healthy, green leaves. The trouble 
was evidently in the soil.” 

I hope those who try the above will 
report the result of their trials. It is pos-_ 
sible that the action of soda on the soil 
may so affect the plant that the diseased 
conditions so frequently complained of 
may be overcome. 


ZA STURDY FLORAL PORCH GUARDS 
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A MODEL BED OF CROCUSES 


R. V. Pickett (Edgewater, Colorado) 
sends the following practical advice about 
the planting of water lilies. It will be 
found useful by those who are contemplat- 
ing an aquatic garden: 


NEW LIGHT ON WATER LILY CULTURE. 


“Success with water lilies will be much 
more certain if the plants can be started 
into growth before planting out in their 
permanent quarters. This may be done 
by planting the tuber as soon as received 
in a basket, preferably a braided one of 
thin material. The square baskets hold- 
ing two or three quarts that California 
grapes are packed in will answer admir- 
ably, and may be had at almost any 
grocery store for the asking. Use the best 
soil obtainable. Rich garden soil is just 
the thing, or any soil of the fields may be 
mixed with one-third its bulk of well- 
rotted stable manure. The basket may 
‘tow be set in a tub placed in some sunny 
position out of the wind, indoors if pos- 
sible. The writer makes use of a poultry 
house with a large south window, placing 
the tub where it will get the most sunlight 
possible. The tub should now be partly 
filled with water, using just enough to 
cover the plants. As new leaves appear 
water should be added, just enough to keep 
the whole plant submerged. When four 
thew leaves have come to the surface and 
fully developed, the plant may be safely 


a 


~ 


transferred to its permanent resting place, 
if the weather be fine and warm, by 
simply placing the basket where the plant 
is to remain. The open work in the basket 
will permit the free development of lateral 
or fibrous roots, and the woodwork will 
soon decay and will not retard crowth in 
the least. By this method the plant i is not 
only much better able to withstand the 
shock of transplanting, but conditions are 
very much more favorable out-of-doors 
by reason of the advancement of the grow- 


ing season.” 
* kk & 


Mollie $8. Hudson (Marshall, Mis- 
sourl) writes very interestingly about. her 
“old-fashioned flowers”—a subject which 
appeals keenly to the editor, who is just 
old-fashioned enough to love the good old 
stand-bys a little better than he does the 
new comers who have crowded them into 
the background. 


A REAL OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


“As so many bright letters come to me 
from month to month, I feel I shall like 
the pleasure of thanking all the contribu- 
tors—especially Jacob wR. Bucher, who 
wrote on ornamental shrubs in the Sep- 
tember issue. I have a small area between 
the front yard and a well in the lawn I 
want to plant in shrubs, and shall utilize 
his suggestions. Fred Myron Colby’s state-, 
ment—“‘Once in a while in the country you 
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will stumble upon a garden where some of 
these old-fashioned flowers still thrive in 
their glory—saved me from a general col- 
lapse in flowers. In visiting friends and 
relatives in cities and seeing the beauti- 
fully carved flower beds, I grew tired of 
my natural beds, and begged my husband 
to move to some city. He said, “We have 
the neatest place in the neighborhood.’ 
This did not satisfy me, but in reading the 
above this rainy afternoon, I feel like 
taking fresh courage and introducing all 
the readers of this priceless magazine to 
my ‘old-fashioned flowers.’ I have a very 
large yard, fronts and slopes south. As I 
leave my room door at the -right-hand 
is a yellow Rambler clinging between two 
windows, and on either side of it ten feet 
each way is a bed of mixed snapdragon. 
This bed is against the house, then a side 
walk leading into the front walk. Across 
the walk is a fine althea, single pink, and 
beneath it a pansy bed, and next a purple 
hly. An opal lly bed and a great quan- 
tity of all colored portulaca, and a frame 
with passion-flower vine. a platycodon and 
red-hot poker plant fill in one-fourth of 
the right side of the front walk. Then an 
old cedar takes the space; after it is a 
rockery, covered with three kinds of Wan- 
dering Jew; then a crocus bed (now ful! 
of mignonette) : next a hyacinth bed (now 
With poppies); then a bed in red flax. 


SNOWY DOGWOOD 


(Photo by C. Bowler, Giffords, N. Y.) 
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Then a walk coming from a side porch 
circles here to join the front walk; after 
crossing this walk there is a plot sixty feet 
east and west by forty north and south. 
First is a row of staked all-color double 
dahlias, fine: then at their feet a row of 
phlox Drummondi. A neat walk just 
south of these last named that extends on 
into the walk between two long rows of 
grapes, and the grapes conceal the garden 
from the lawn, as the garden is north of 
the grapes. South of this walk is the 
prettiest bed of mixed verbenas I ever 
saw; then a row of sweet peas. My hus- 
band planted black locust posts five feet 
apart three years ago, so I would not be 
wearied sticking them each year. At their 
feet each year I plant touch-me-nots to 
shade their roots and prolong bloom. They 
are full now. South of this is a large bed 
of mixed single petunias, then the beauti- 
ful wire fence covered with hyacinth 
beans.” } 


* = = 


An amateur. Walter S. Weller (Chi- 
cago), writes this pleasant letter to tell us 
about some of his successes and failures 
in the garden: 


GARDEN EXPERIENCES. 


“This past summer I raised a number 
of vines—double and single morning- 
glory, Japanese dolichos. and a small va- 
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riety of moonflower, white, with a delicate 
blue star outlined in the blossom. All 
these vines throve, and made a very charm- 
ing contrast. In addition to these I had 
several very handsome plants of the cox- 
comb family, some with purple spikes and 
foliage, others growing in long, graceful 
Tacemes, some in pretty, attractive heads, 
and still others in elongated plumes. 
These came in a packet of mixed seeds. 
My red and pink nasturtiums were espe- 
cially fine, as were also my sweet peas. In 
the vegetable line I-attempted peas, to- 
matoes, cabbages and lettuce. Only the 
tomatoes and lettuce amounted to any- 
thing. A small green worm made sad 
havoc with my two cabbage plants while 
I was away from home for three weeks, 
and the peas did not come to anything at 
all. We enjoyed the lettuce, however ; and 
the tomatoes are developing finely at this 
writing (October 16). I put horse ma- 
nure around the tomatoes, and we will use 
them as green pickles if they do not ives 
before severe frost.” : 

Here is a delightfully tantalizing letter 
from the land of roses and sunshine. I 
feel sure that all our readers will unite 
with me in thanking Jeannette Campbell 
(San Jose, California) for it, and tender 
her a most hearty invitation to come again, 


and often: 


ROSES IN THE LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
“In this land of flowers and almost 
perpetual sunshine there seems at first ac- 
quaintance but little to mark the changes 


of the seasons, as they are known to dwell- 


ers In the eastern end middle states. Two 
seasons only stand out markedly, charac- 


terized by Bret Harte as ‘Half a year of 


clouds and flowers, half a year of dust 
and sky.’ This, however, is a generaliza- 
tion, for the clouds are fleeting, and the 


blue, blue sky looks down on vast green 


forests and laden orchards all through the 
Tainless, dusty months. But aside from 
wet and dry, spring, summer, fall and 
winter have their characteristic features, 
and the California garden revels in the de- 
lights of seasonable gowns, quite as vainly 
and with more prodigality than her East- 
ern sister. Her predilection, however, is 
for a green garb during the entire year— 
an apparent monotony of taste, atoned for 
by endless variety in shade and texture, 
and an Oriental wealth of jewel- -broidered 
garniture. 
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“Through the long summer months she 
has been resplendent in the myriad hues 
of pomegranate and passion-flower, gera- 
nium and fuchsia, clematis and jessamine, 
lobeha, amaryllis, plumbago and: oleander 
—to say nothing of multitudinous other 
summer beauties—till now it is late Sep- 
tember and she notes the pause of the 
sea breeze, and knows it is time the au- 
tumnal gowning should be looked to. 

“Here and.there, too, a yellow leaf lies 
like a bit of deeper sunshine on the walks, 
each one a silent little herald announcing 
the yearly carnival of color. The pageant 
will move—augmenting as it goes—down 
the long wooded slopes ‘ot the Sierras, and 
across the broad wheat-growing valleys of 
the interior, till, with final pomp and 
flourish, it attaches to itself the orchards 
and gardens of the coast, and our ‘Lady 
of the Green’ will appear some morning 
in full carnival array—rosy from her first 
autumnal shower bath—her shimmering 
emerald gown ablaze with the ruby of ivy 
and ‘burning-bush,’ the amethyst of aster 
and violet, the soft pearl of the anemone 
and the gorgeous topaz of goldenrod, to- 
gether with numerous lingering jewels 
from the summer’s store and the thousand 
and one opaline hues of cosmos and chrys- 
anthemum, all blended and woven to- 
gether in a lace-lke filigree of gold leaf. 
This regal garniture she will wear till the 
south winds pour their rains upon her 
pampas plumes, and the yellow leaves le 
in brown heaps on the sodden walks—but 
still she will keep her green gown, and 
console herself with holly and laurestinus 
and the never-fading beauty of carnation 
and Marguerite, lily and rose.” 
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GOLDEN HOP-TREE, (PTELEA TRIFOLIATA. VAR AUREA). 


EGANDALE, ILLINOIS 


DHE “GOUDEN . HOP = Rae : 


B; W. C. Egan 


HE name ptelea—pronounced telea 
—was applied by the Greeks to the 
elm, and transferred to this genus 

on account of the similarity of the fruits. 
The resemblance also of these fruits to 
the mature pistillate catkins of the hop 
vine, used in brewing, has given it the 
ecomon name of “hop-tree.” There are 
only four or five species, all being confined 
to North America and Mexico, only one 
of which—P. trifoliata—is in cultivation. 
This species has a very wide range of hab- 
itat, being found from New York south 
to Florida, and west to Minnesota. Plants 
raised from seed of Southern trees are 
not apt to be hardy in the North. There 
are several varieties, the best of which is 
the golden form, here illustrated ; in fact, 
it is one of the best golden shrubs we have, 
not burning in the sun. The golden color 
is confined mainly to the new growth, the 
older parts gradually shading back to a 


greenish yellow. The color of a good 
lemon when freshly sent to market comes 
nearer to the color of the leaves than any- 
thing I can suggest. The veins in the leaf 
are deeply impressed, and in the sutures ~ 
the color is more of a greenish hue, height- 
ening into a pure yellow as the surface is 
reached. This produces a satiny effect- 
quite pleasing. 

Where shaded by the overhanging leaves » 
those underneath are quite green, those 
nearer the surface less, so that the shad- 
ing from green to yellow, shown slightly 
in the upper individual leaves, is strongly 
presented by the whole plant. It forms 
a small shrub-like tree, and is benefited — 
by being well cut in when young to induce 
it to branch down low. It requires no ~ 
special cultivation, and is worthy of a 
choice location. These departures from 
the type are termed “sports,” and seldom 
reproduce themselves true from seed. 
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PORE (TOLD UN ok FLOWER. 
By Eben E. Rexford 


And by your grave’s white stone 

The grasses grew to hide the eyes 
That smile into my own— 

If where your dear feet often trod 

- They might not tread again, 

And you were in the world of God 
And I the world of men— 

Oh, then, if by your grave, dear, 
I spoke some lIcving word, 

How would you give an answer, dear, 
To tell me that you heard?” 


= | F you were dead, my darling, 
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“Dear, if you knelt beside me 
And whispered through the mold 
Above me, any tender words 
I loved to hear of old— 
If, in the grasses growing 
Above that grave of mine, 
Some little flower should blossom, 
O, take it as a sign 
That, while you knelt beside me, 
And spoke your loving word, 
Love sent it as a message 
To tell you that I heard.” 


GARDENS 


By Mrs. G. T. Drennan 


Oid Christmas.—This term is applied 
to the first twelve days after the New 
Year. It comes from the long-ago dis- 
earded old calendar. If old Christmas is 
propitious advance steps may be taken in 
the garden. Clearing up, enriching and 
preparing flower beds and borders may 
now engage the gardeners. Sweet peas 
may be given support, and if the vines are 
even a few inches high begin to train 
them. ‘'l'rained sweet pea vines are ever 
so much prettier than those allowed to 
tangle and mat together—not only more 
graceful, but more florescent, as training 
gives them the benefit of the sun and air 
throughout. — 

Camellia Japomcas are either in bloom 
or full of promising buds. Give them 
sunlight, air, and water the roots co- 
piously, sponging the upper and under 
sides of the leaves and spraying the buds. 
When loaded with bursting buds it is a 
eritical time with camelha japonicas. 


The Cutting Bench.—Have the sand _ 


several inches deep, keep it moist, and 
put out as many softwood cuttings as 
the capacity of the bench admits. The 
gentle heat of the hothouse, with the 
humidity of the air, makes the work of 
rooting cuttings a certainty. Hardwood 
cuttings should have a bottom stratum of 
fibrous soil. But you will find that sand 
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alone is best for the softwood cuttings. 
Fuchsia Speciosum is now in bloom, 
if there is one in the hothouse, and- no 
collection of winter-blooming plants 
should be without this lovely flower. If 
speciosum is cut, remember that the small- 
est, or shortest stem to the cut flower 
will root in wet sand. When the fuchsia 
bloom has faded and gone insert the stem 
in sand to make a plant for next winter’s 
blooming. i | 
Christmas Cactus or Crab Claw is at its 


very best in mid-winter. It is also a plant 


that roots freely from every segment of 
its branches. The rich, velvety, rose 
colored blooms retain their fresh beauty 
for ten days as cut flowers. When with- 

ered and gone plant the piece of branch 
or stem (one and the same with a cactus) 

in damp charcoal, and it will soon root. 

Always lay a cactus cutting aside for 

several days to callous or dry before plant- 

ing. 

Seed Boxes rise in importance now. Be 
fastidious regarding soil. Have it fibrous, 
black and loamy, well mixed with silver 
sand. Have the fibrous sort at the bottom, 
and that as fine as dust, with sand on 
the surface. Water well, and let the boxes 
drain so the soil will be moist evenly 
through when the seeds are sown. Never 
sow the seeds and then water. Rather sow 
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them on the soil pressed even and smooth, 
and cover with fine moist soil reserved for 
the purpose. 
Calendula or Pot 
raised from January seed sowing. The 
seeds germinate quickly. Prick them off 
into small pots of rich soil, and have large 
quantities for the borders in spring. Cal- 
endulas are gay in orange and primrose 
yellow, and with their smooth deer-tongue 
leaves have quite the appearance of 
French and African marigolds. 
Apple Geraniums.—Sow the seeds in 
fine earth, keep it moist and exposed to 
sunlight, and the geraniums will be much 
finer than those from cuttings. Apple 


Marigold may be 
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ECHINOCACTUS IN BLOOM 


geraniums differ from all others in this 
respect. The seedlings are the best plants. 
The seeds are slow to vegetate, and when 
first up the two tiny leaves are as small 
and as round as pin heads. It is curious 
to note how fragrant even the pin-head 
leaves are. The great danger is in damp- 
ing off. 

“In Fields of Blue.’—tlLarkspur, tor- 
enia, forget-me-not, browalha and lobelia 
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with platycodon furnish the most ex- 
quisite shades of blue, enlivening the gar- 
den with tints from baby to indigo blue. 
Seeds of all these blue flowers may be 
sowh out-of-doors, scattered broadcast if 
preferred. Torenia is unsurpassed as a 
basket plant, and is one of the few annual 
flowers that will grow from cuttings. 

Gladiolus may now be ‘bedded. The 
corms should be three or four inches below 
the surface, and in rich soil. Plant them 
every month from now till May for the 
beautiful succession of blooms from April 
to November. 

Floral Guides.—N ow is the time to con- 
sult the seed and plant catalogues. Build 
air castles. Dream with the eyes open in 
broad daylight. No harm can come from 
the fall of lofty air castles. Many beau- 
tiful spring gardens of brightest ‘flowers 
have sprung from the planning, dreaming 
and calculating done in the writer’s home 
with the floral catalogues for inspiration. 

Frost Prevention.—It is the unwary 
frost from January on that deters so 
many cautious gardeners from getting 
ahead with early plants. Anticipate the 
frost. A very good prevention is a lght 
covering of straw, evergreens, or even pa- 
per. Spread over the plants these cover- 
ings, apparently too light to be effectual, 
give precisely the needed check to the heat 
and moisture the cold causes to escape 
from the ground. The relatively high 
temperature maintained under these coy- 
erings 1s due to the evolutions of heat 
which accompanies the condensation of 
moisture. Apply these coverings before- 
the evening air gets chilly. 

Frozen Plants——Try darkness. Thaw 
frozen plants in Egyptian darkness. The 
transition from frozen state to’a thaw, 
on the principle of contraction and expan- 
sion, causes the cellular tissues to burst, 
destroying the plants. With light there is 
heat. Therefore keep the frozen plants 
dark until the temperature gradually be- 
comes temperate. This simple precau- 
tion would restore many plants that are 
apparently lost from freezing. 


OUR READERS? 


A Thin Lawn.—“The sward on our 
lawn has been very thin this season. What 
can we do to improve it? Can anything 
‘be done now, or must we wait until next 
spring ?’”—C. 

I would advise the application of finely 
ground bone meal. Apply a liberal dress- 
ing of it now, and again in early spring. 
It would also be well in spring to scatter 
seed of lawn grasses over the old sward. 
To keep a lawn in good condition it must 
“never be neglected. If the soil is allowed 
to become exhausted a weak growth of 
grass will result. Therefore make use lib- 
erally of such fertilizers as seem best 
adapted to secure a luxuriant growth of 
grass. Bone meal is one of the best ones. 
Stable manures are rich in nutriment, but 
they are objectionable for use on the lawn 
because they contain the seed of so many 
weeds. 


Cinerarias.—**1 have bought some cin- 
eraria plants, but do not know anything 
about them. The florist said they would 
bloom in winter. Please tell me how to 
take care of them.”—Mrs. W. H. B. 

Give your cimerarias plenty of light, a 
moderate amount of water, and a weekly 
application of fertilizer when they begin 
to bloom. They should be kept in a tem- 
perature of sixty-five to seventy-five de- 
grees. Watch them well or they will suf- 
fer from the aphis. If any insects are 
found on them prepare a bath of water 
-and nicotine extract, and spray the plants 
well, being very sure that the water 
reaches the under side of the foliage. Cin- 
erarias are extremely showy plants, and 
give excellent satisfaction in winter, if 
not injured by the aphis. After flowering 
throw the plants away, as they are not 
‘worth carrying over. Strong, healthy 
seedling plants should always be depended 
on for winter use. 


Fuchsias in the Cellar.— ‘Should fuch- 
slas be watered while in the cellar? When 
should they be put there ?’—Mrs. G. F. 

Give no water unless the soil seems to 
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be getting dust dry—then just enough to 
impart a little moisture. If the soil 
is moist all through when the plant is put 
away, and the temperature of the cellar is 
as cool as it ought to be in order to win- 
ter dormant plants well, it will not be 
necessary to apply any. Fuchsias ought 
to go into winter quarters about the first 
of December. Do not be alarmed if they 
lese their leaves. All deciduous plants 
out-of-doors do this, and cold storage is 
simply an imitation of nature’s methods. 


Hardy Red Rose-—*1 want a hardy red 
rose of the hybrid perpetual class, which 
will come out in spring with thrifty stalks. 
Is there such a one—and will it need pro- 
tection?”—S. J. W. 

I think Gen. Jacqueminot as good a 
variety as you can select. It is beautiful 
in form, color, and general habit, and de- 
hghtfully fragrant. It is quite as hardy 
as any of its class, but at the North it 
must have protection. All hybrid per- 
petuals must, if we would bring them 
through without loss of most of last sea- 
son’s growth. You can set rose plants 
during the fall with entire safety. Many 
of our most successful rose growers advyo- 
cate fall planting in preference to spring 
planting. Set them as soon as possible 
after the ripening of the season’s folage 
and growth. 


Lily-of-the-Valley—‘Can I force the 
hly-of-the-valley to flower in winter ?”’— 
Vaasa a No 

Amateurs seldom succeed with this 
plant, because it requires a_ treatment 
quite unlike that demanded by such bulbs 
as are easily forced. To secure good re- 
sults it must be subjected to a very high 
temperature that will force the bulbs 
with great rapidity. Living room con- 
ditions are not favorable to such develop- 
ment. Nine times out of ten the amateur 
fails to secure any flowers, therefore I 
seldom advise anyone not having a green- 
house to attempt its culture. 
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Grass Among Roses.—‘We have bought 
a place on which there is an old garden. 
Grass has been allowed to grow among the 
roses. How can I get rid of it?”’—Miss 
Sep ee 
_ Only by digging it out by the roots. 
After this has been done keep it from 
growing again by the frequent use of 
the hoe. You cannot grow good roses 
unless you keep the soil about them free 
from weeds and grass. Go over each plant 
this fall and cut away all weak branches. 
If the growth is thick, thin the plants well. 
Work some good fertilizer into the soil 
early in spring. Old, rotten cow manure 
is better than anything else for roses. You 
ean hardly use too much of it. Roses are 
great eaters. 


Home-Made_ Fertilizers—“I always 
save all the grass clippings from the lawn, 
and pile them up. By the next spring 
they are thoroughly rotted, and can be 
mixed with soil in the flower beds. Is this 
a good plan ?”—F. B. C. 

Yes, a very good one. If those who do 
not have a stable would save all clippings, 
leaves, and refuse of this kind, each sea- 
son, heaping it up in some out-of-the-way 
corner, and pouring soapsuds from wash- 
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ing-day over it from time to time, anc 
giving it a frequent stirring, they woul: 
soon have enough really good fertilizer 
to keep their beds in excellent condition. 


Mandrakes as Fruit Plants—‘*Why not 
advise the cultivation of the mandrake | 
for its fruit? I think it could be made 
to vield profitable crops.”—Mrs. M. J. T. 

I do not think mandrake growing could 
be made profitable, because the mandrake 
is not a plant that takes readily to culti- 
vation. Attempt to domesticate it, and 
it soon dies out. It has a somewhat pleas- 
ing fragrance, but the flavor of its fruit 
is unpleasant to most persons. The prin- 
cipal merit of the plant is its wax-like 
flowers. These are as beautiful, in a small 
way, as the magnolia of the South. 


Mealy Bug.—A sort of white substance 
forms on the leaves of my coleus, and some 
other plants of similar habit. It looks 
like bits of cotton, but seems to have life 
in it. What is it, and what will rid the 
plants of it ?”—Miss L. R. ay 


I think your plants are infested with the - 
mealy bug. It is frequently found on the 


-ecoleus, and often on oleanders, and most 


other greenhouse or window plants are 
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likely to become infested unless something 
is done promptly to get rid of the pest. 
Kerosene emulsion is more effective than 
anything else I know of. It is a good plan 
to go over the plants with a brush and 
forcibly remove all insects found. 


Worms in the Soiu.—‘What will kill 
the little white wiry worm in the soil of 
pot plants ?”—Mrs. W. 

Lime water. Take a piece of perfectly 
fresh lime—air-slaked lime is worthless— 
and put it into a pailful of water, where it 
will soon dissolve. When the white sedi- 
ment settles pour off the clear water, and 
apply enough to each plant to thoroughly 
saturate all the soil in the pot. Unless this 
is done no benefit will result from its use. 
It may be necessary to repeat the appli- 
cation, but the persistent and liberal use 
of it will ultimately rout the worms. 


Suckers on Palms.—“We have a palm 
which has thrown out a sucker or off- 
shoot near the base of the plant. Should 
it be removed ?”?—L. R. 

No. Let it grow and help to furnish 
foliage for the plant. “Made-up” palms, 
which are so popular, are composed of 
three or four plants, small ones being 
worked in with the larger ones on pur- 
pose to provide foliage that will take away 
the bare look at ‘the base of the large 
plants. Suckers or offshoots will take the 
place of the small plants used in “made- 
up” specimens. 


Large Pots—Is there any danger of 


having too large pots for plants ?”—Rine- 
hart. 

Yes. Plants suffer from overpotting. 
Keep them in small pots until the roots 
fill them. Then shift to pots a size or two 
larger.. To put a small plant in a large 
pot is sure to injure it. 


Soil for Azaleas—“What is the proper 
soil for the azalea?’—C. Hi. N. 

Peat, with some sharp, clean sand 
worked into it. If you cannot get peat, 
substitute leaf mold. 
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Peony Seed.—“If I plant peony seed 
this fall, when can I expect flowers from 
the seedling plants ?”—H. 

As a general rule seedling peonies are 
slow in development, and often five and 
six years elapse before flowers are pro- 
duced. If you get, flowers sooner than 
that, you may consider yourself quite for- 
tunate. The best way to increase one’s 
stock of these magnificent plants is by 
division of the roots: 


Mildew.—“My petunias were covered 
with a white, powdery substance. The 
leaves turned yellow, and the plants soon 
died. What was the trouble, and how can 
it be controlled ?”—Mrs. M. L. J. 


Your plants were affected with mildew. 
Dust flour of sulphur over them while 


_ moist. See that it reaches all parts of the 


plant. If the plants grew in a draughty 
place, next year have them in a more 
sheltered one, as cold winds and dampness 
are often responsible for mildew. 


Clematis—“Why do dealers advise cut- - 
ting the clematis back to the ground each 
fall?’?—W. W. K. 

Because the OH of the season’ 
seldom survives the winter, and it is better 
to remove it in fall than to leave it te 
absorb some of the vitality of the plant 
during the early part of the season or 
before it dies away. By doing this we 
throw the entire strength of the plant inte 
its roots. 


Otaheite Orange Not Hardy.—‘I have 
been told that the otaheite orange is en- 
tirely hardy, and will survive the winter 
out-of-doors, where the ground freezes 
six feet deep. Is this so?”—Mrs. M. B. 


No. The orange is not hardy. It must 
have been a tree peddler who gave the in- 
formation referred to, for no one else 
would have nerve enough to do so. 


Gas vs. Flowers.—‘Is there any way of 
preventing injury to plants from gas?” 
—Mrs. H. ! 

I know of none, unless a harmless il- 
luminant be substituted for the gas. 


Sunshine Every Day in the 


é 


Year 


[All communications relating to “Sunshine” should be addressed to Mrs. Jessie Macken- 
zie Walker, 1943 North Eleventh street, Kansas City, Kansas. ] 


FEW years ago, after D. 8. Ford, 
proprietor and ieditor of The 
Youth’s Companion, had crossed 

the Great Divide, his friends, upon exam- 
ining his desk, found in a conspicuous 
place a little poem showing signs of much 
handling. Its title and refrain, “‘I Shall 
Not Pass This Way. Again,” had been Mr. 
Ford’s watchword. His daily life had 
borne eloquent testimony to the beauty 
and helpfulness resultant upon Hving un- 
der this sweetly solemn thought. 

In thinking over a New Year message 
for the friends who turn to this page for 
good cheer, two things occurred to me— 
this ttle story, and a Sunshine recipe. 


MRS. C. W. TROWBRIDGE 


President Missouri Divisicn International Sunshine Society. 


We have had the story—now for the 
recipe: “How to be Happy”—lIngredi- 
ents and directions will be found as fol- 
lows: «> Proverbs, (32229 Ste Jonm 14s. 
Romans 1220; Vhecl.+ 2226.7 TL iPeter vou: 
Hebrews 13:6. 


Among the states falling into line for 
Sunshine, Missouri has a prominent place. 
In its capital are a number of enthusiastic, 
earnest workers who are making their in- 
fluence strongly felt. The work of the 
Missouri district is divided between Mrs. | 
Trowbridge, president, and Mrs. Baum- 
hoff, secretary-treasurer. One of the most 
potent activities set in motion by these 
ladies is the St. Louis Post-Dispatch Sun- 
shine department. Already it has led to 
the formation of Sunshine circles in In- 
dian Territory, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, as well as many 
additional branches in the state itself. 
Among the adult bands in St. Louis the 
best known—as well as the largest—is 
that of the famous Purina Mills, which 
has both a reading and a lunch room for 
the benefit of its members. 

A woman made brave by sad necessity 
comes before us with a cry for help. She 
is in ill health, and incapable of going 
out to earn money, but money she must — 
have. ‘Two years ago all was well in their 
little home; but two children were taken 
ill; they suffered much and hngered long ; 
the mother broke down, and the breadwin- 
ner had to give up work and become nurse ; 
and then, just when a new baby came, they. 
died. The father, harassed by sorrow, 
care and debt, has become a broken, old_ 
man, but he has secured work again, and, 
would their creditors but wait, all might 
once more be well with them. But debt 
haunts them, and their creditors are in- 
sistent; in desperation, the- poor wife 
and mother asks our help. She does 
not desire gifts, only loans, loans of 
ten cents each. In making her plea, Mrs. 
R. D. J. (Box 265, Wessington, South 
Dakota) says she will record the name 
of each one who will advance ten cents un- 
til next spring; by that time higher wages 
will enable her to begin to repay the loans. 
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Ae Well-Ordered Household 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PRACTICAL WOMAN 
CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


[Editor Cornell University Reading Course for Women, and chairman Domestic Science 
Department Western New York Federation of Women’s Clubs. ] 


INTEREST THE CHILDREN IN HOME-MAKING 


VERYONE is interested in the do- 
mestic traits displayed by children. 
_ A child at a very early age has her 
doll. She provides. for it a wardrobe, has 
it dine out with other dolls, teaches it to 
say its prayers and go to sleep as a healthy 
doll should do. The doll gets sick, and 
the little mother is full of solicitation in 
caring for it. She trains the doll in mor- 
als and manners, lectures it when neces- 
sary, and tries to bring it up as a model. 
To her the rag doll may be as precious as 
the wax one; the Amanda Ann with a 
broken nose and one arm gone has just 
as much care as Mary Elizabeth, who cost 
much more. The motherly instinct within 
her is not governed by beauty of form or 
feature. How did she learn that the 
doll must go out for a walk every pleasant 
day; that it is not good for her to eat 
too much rich food? She performs the 
various duties in relation to the sake 
believe, but to her real infant, in a way 
not altogether imitative of the way she is 
brought up. Sometimes she is truly orig- 
inal in her methods. These methods differ 
from those of her own mother somewhat 
as temperament and the amount of respon- 
sibility might provide, but often with in- 
stinctive care and forethought. How 
unlike this exposition of love, tenderness 
and skill is that displayed by one of larger 
growth to whom the knowledge of home 
duties is a stranger and a burden. The 
little one performs her domestic duties 
because she enjoys them; as a woman she 
too often performs them in ignorance, and 
because they are forced upon her. 
How may this play be made to form a 
part of the training for real life—to give 


it interest and intelligence? The exhibi- - 
tion of domestic traits and the accomplsh- 
ment of duty in this direction’ may not 
wisely be made perfunctory, but it may be 
guided and encouraged by older people to 
the end that the child may continue truly 
interested in home life. She may be taught 
many things that will make her an in- 
telligent woman in the administration of 
her home duties. She may be taught to 
dress her dolly according to the demands 
of the weather, to keep the clothing in a 
good condition, to set the little table in 
a careful and attractive manner, to fashion 
the doll’s clothing in a becoming style, to 
keep the playhouse tidy and wash the bits 
of china well. The fashioning of doll’s 
bonnets and paper dresses by children has 
formed the foundation for much good taste 
in dress. It may be a means also of secur- 
ing sweeter tempered children if one may 
use this instinct of childhood by having: 
them try to teach their dolls to be sweet 
and lovable. One may even remind a 
child who is petulant that if she gives 
way to temper she may expect her own 
children to be lke her. They will not 
wish to think of any other little one show- 
ing bad temper. The chief delight is in - 
doing the impatient act oneself, rather 
than in seeing it in others. 

Not long since we saw a little girl rock- 
ing her dolly to sleep. Evidently, as night 
time came, the doll, in the child’s imag- 
ination, was unwilling to be put to bed. 
She took her tenderly in her arms, 
soothed and remonstrated with her, and 
finally said, “You must be a good little 
girl, for God knows everything you say, 
and ‘he knows good milk from water and 
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chalk.” Perhaps the benefit of this ad- 
monition to herself was as great as if her 
mother had thus talked to her. 

Another little girl of our acquaintance 
is endeavoring to have a healthy doll, and 
asks many questions about the food which 
should be given her. She teased her 
mamma for a cup of coffee recently, and 
was not happy in being refused. It was 
not long before she denied her dolly a cup 
~ of coffee, and said, “Mamma cannot let 
her dolly have coffee, because it is not 
good for her.” 


AN ANXIOUS TIME WHEN DOLLY IS SICK 


After a time the playhouse is a favor- 
ite pastime. Practical hints may be 
dropped now and then which shall give 
direction to the child’s thought in a very 
valuable line. She plans the kitchen and 
the parlor, the sleeping room and the 
verandas with as much real interest as the 
elder builder. She presides at the table 
at the little spreads which she has for her 
playmates. 

Do you remember the playhouse. you 
built in the corner of the rail fence, rest- 
ing the boards picked up around the place 
on the rails, one board above the other? 


_ HOME AND FLOWERS Be 4 ae 


These answered for shelves upon which to 
rest the broken pieces of china, the treas- 
ures of childhood. Outside of school hours 
this formed the rendezvous for the chil- 
dren of the community until they were 
called to the more serious and less in- 
viting task of washing real dishes in the 
kitchen. . : 

When children are directed in their 
construction of playhouses interest will 
be developed that will make in after years 
more careful and thoughtful builders of 
real homes. 

Children are easily concerned over the 
furnishings of their little houses, and ap- 
preciate every bit of material which may 
aid them in this direction. Some little 
people have all their hearts yearn for, and 
others have so httle they know how to ap- 
preciate what they have. The child who 
has had a rag doll, broken bits of china 
to play with, and a crude playhouse con- 
structed by her own imagination, has her 
wants easily supplied later with something 
altogether possible. The finished and 
elaborate outfit, dainty tea sets, beautiful 
dolls with complete wardrobe, playhouses 
decorated and furnished, leave very little 
to satisfy the mind of the child always 
longing for more. When the little ones 
are old enough to go to school, still the 
problem is, or should be, to educate for 
life. Every child will be in the course ot 
a lifetime a part of some home-making 
problem, whether in her own or in some 
other home. : 

When the doll and playthings are more_ 
and more put away, and the book and slate 
are in evidence, there is still opportunity 
to train for living in the home. The boys 
and girls study various branches, and they 
may or may not have presented to them 
the practical application of subjects of 
value in domestic life. Arithmetic pre- 
sents its examples, and the rules by which 
to solve them. The child may learn ac- 
cording to rule to paper a room, compute 
the amount of plastering needed, or the 
number of yards of carpeting required for 
the floor. Unless, when she has her own 
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“SHE PRESIDES AT THE TABLE AT THE LITTLE SPREADS SHE HAS FOR HEP. PLAYMATES” 


“home problem in this direction, she can 


take the measurement and estimate what 
to order and know the probable expense, 
she is entirely at the mercy of the work- 
man and the one who presents the bill. If 
she wishes to lay a walk or construct a 
building, it is well for her to be able to 
estimate the amount of lumber required 
and the correctness of the bill presented. 
A knowledge of banking and keeping ac- 
counts should not be merely according to 
the rules of the book consulted, but should 
be so practical that the girl in the home 
may be able to carry on the financial trans- 
actions, keep the accounts so as to know 
when she is spending beyond her allow- 
ance, and make it possible for the one who 
supphes the family purse to keep within 
his income. She should be able to buy 
intelligently, for on this much depends. 
The family marketing is an-art all in 
itself. 

Too often the boys in the family are the 
better mental calculators. Girls have been 
known to ask the price per pound or per 
yard, hand outa piece of money, and drop 
the change in the pocket without counting 


it, or to go away and use their pennies 
to see if they have the right change. This 
is not because these girls are not bright; 
it is the lack of training and experience. | 

Girls and boys are taught physiology in 
the schools. ‘They laboriously learn the 
names of bones and muscles, which is all 
very good, but unless they learn at the 
same time what food to prepare to nourish 
the bones and muscles, they are not pre- 
pared for their work as housekeepers. 
Chemistry and physics form an important 
part of the school curriculum, and it is 
essential that the training be such that 
the girl who becomes a housekeeper may 
know such problems as the chemistry of 
bread-making, or the chemistry of a ean- 
dle. She is a more interested housekeeper 
if she is taught to know the chemical 
effect of baking powder, saleratus and 
cream of tartar, and taught why she puts 
the meat into cool water for soup and into 
hot when the meat is to be served on 
the table; she is a happier housekeeper 
for knowing why she should not pare the 
potatoes for dinner an hour before they 


(Continued on page 178.) 
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COSTS NOTHING TO INVESTIGATE. 


WRITE US FOR OUR PROPOSITION ANYWAY, 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 


$90 TO $35 AND EXPENSES WEEKLY. 


$1000 to $1500 Annuallncome 


Outfit for Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating. 


Shop 


wat 


Write Us Today. 


Let Us Start You. 


BIG PROFITS. 
Don’t Be Hard Up. New, Quick Process 


No Humbug, Fake or Toy Proposition. An Honest, Legitimate 
Enterprise, Backed by an Old, Reliable, Responsible 
Capital $100,000. We Manufacture 


Firm. N 
Complete Outfits. All Sizes. 


What is the Use of Your Staving Longer for Someone Else. 


Why not start a business for yourself, |reap all the 
profits and get a standing in your locality. 

If you are insome one’s employ, remember he will not 
continue to pay you a salary only so long as he can make 
profit out of your labor. 

In this era every bright man and woman is looking to 
own a business, to employ help, and to make money, 

It is just aseasy to make money for yourself as itis to 
coin money for some grasping employer, who pays you 
asmall salary each week. in 

If you are making less than $30 weekly it will pay you 
to read this announcement, for it will not appear again 
in this paper. : 

If you read it and take advantage of the opportunity 


Royal Silver Outfit in Operation. 


BONER 


2 Wit) : 
NG WLAN, Ye, 
= GNCINNAT G9 7/// 


S 


offered, you will never regret it. To own a business 
yourself is certainly your ambition. 

We start you in “1 profitable business. 
absolutely free how toconductit. 

$20 to $35 weekly can be made at home or traveling. 
taking orders, using, selling and appointing agents for 
PROFESSOR GRAY’S Latest Improved, Guaranteed 
Plating Machines and Outfits. NO FAKE OR TOYS, 
but genuine, practical, complete, scientific outfits, for 
doing the finest of plating on WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, CASTORS, TABLEWARE, 


Teach you 


I 
| 


FOR BOTH 
MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


MMINGS; 
metal special- 
ties: in fact all - 
kinds of metal goods. HEAVY, THICK PLATE. 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR FOR YEARS. No experi- 
ence necessary. ‘ 

WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING. 

H. F. BALLOW, of Mass. writes: ‘“MADE $17.00 FIRST 
5 DAYS.” H. BULLOCK, of Pa., writes: “HAVE MADE 
$10 to $20 A DAY.’? FRED BLODGETT, of N. Y., writes: 
“MADE $105 FIRST MONTH.” I. T. CONKLIN, of Ohio, 
writes: “‘Am teaching school, double my income by 
doing plating.” J. L. BARRETT, of La., says: ‘‘Am 
making $3.00 to $8.00 every day L work.” °» J. A. DEEDS. 
of W. Va., says: ‘‘Directions so plain I did first-class 
work first day. Your businessno humbug, butjust what ~ 
you claim.’? GEO.ADAMS.of Mass.. writes: ‘‘Have made 
as high as$9.00a day.” ALBERT ABRAHAM, of Minn., 
writes: ‘‘Must write you of my success in the plating 
business. Madeas high as$9.25aday. Have more plat- 
ing than I cando. Plating gives splendid satisfaction.” 
MRS. L. M. ANDERSON, of lowa,writes: ‘‘I have made 
$3.80 to $6.50a day with the ROYAL SILVER PLATER. 
Gray & Co., have been very kind to me.’”’? J. P. ANDER- 
SON, of Minn., says: ‘‘Have made $2.50 to $3.00 a day for 
past year plating. Big demand for plating.’ Hundreds 
of others are making money. Why not you? 

ENORMOUS DEMAND. 

There isreally a wonderful demand forre-plating. You 
can do business at nearly every house, store, office or fac- 
tory. Almostevery family has from $2to $10 worth oftable- 
ware to be plated, besides watches, jewelry, bicycles, etc. 

Every boarding house, hotel, restaurant, college or public 
institution has from $5 to $75 worth of work to be plated. 
Every jeweler. repair or bicycle shop, every dentist. doctor and 
surgeon, every man, woman and. child you meet has 
either a watch, some jewelry, bicycles, instruments, or 
some articles needing plating. 

Besides the above there are hundreds of patentees and 
manufacturers of metal goods, bicyles, sewing machines 
and typewriter repair shops who want their goods plated, 
or to Whom you can sella plating out&Gt, furnishing them 
supplies for doing their own plating. 

Retail Stores which handle hardware, harness, table- 
ware and plated or metal goods all need a plating and 
polishing outfit for refinishing goods that become worn, 
soiled, rusty or tarnished. 
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Every Undertaker requires a plating outfit for re- 
pairing and finishing coffin and hearse trimmings, which 
are soiled, tarnished or worn. 

Manufacturers are making and selling tons of new 
tableware, jewelry, bicycles and various kinds of metal 
goods every month which has only a very thin plate, 
which inafew weeks wearsoff, making the goods un- 
sightly, unfit for future use unless plated. 


Manufacturers of new goods do no replating 
of old goods whatever, but try to jorce the public to 
throw away theold and buy new at high prices, but this 
only makes the plating business better. 

The more new thinly plated goods sold the 
greater will be the demand for plating. Plate 
some article for your friends and neighbors by Professor 
Gray’s Process, and it quickly proves to them its genu- 
ineness and merit and that your platingis much thicker, 
will wear better and longerthana large percentage of 
the new goods. Your tradeis then established, and with- 
in a short time you will have allthe goodsyoucan plate. 


Traveling Outfit for Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating. 


Plate a few articles for your friends, calla few 
weeks, afew months, or five years later, and you will 
find the plate satistactory, and they will give you every 
article they have needing to be plated. 


When you deliver the goods piated to customers 
they will be well pleased,in fact,delighted with the work, 
will pay forit promptly, and you will be given on an 
average twice as much work to be plated as they gaye 
you the first time you called. 


YOU CAN DO PLATING SO CHEAP 


that every person can afford to have their goods plated. 

No tidy housekeeper will allow worn and rusty 
tableware to go before a guest when it can be restored 
and made equal to new. 


No person will wear jewelry or a watch, or ride a 
bicycle, or use a typewriter, sewing machine, or any 
machine made of metal from which the plate is worn off 
when they see samples of your work and hear your 
prices. Peoplein this day and generation are too sensi- 
ble and economical to throw away their old goods and 
buy new whenthey can have their old? goods replated 
forsosmalla cost, making themin many cases better 
than when new. 


The best part of the plating business is that it increases 
fast and ispermanent. 


Put out your sign, secure your outfit, do a little work, 
and quickly you will be favored with orders. Ifyou do 
not wish to do the plating yourself you can hire boys for 
$3 to $4. a week to do the work the same as we do, and 
solicitors to gather up goods to be plated on commission. 


Itisnot hard work,but pleasant,and especially so when 


your business is netting you $20 to $35 a week for 5 or 6 
hours’ work a day. 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS. 


The profits realized from plating are tremendous. 

To plate aset of teaspoons requires only about 3c worth 
of metal and chemicals;a set of knives, forks or table- 
spoons about 5¢ worth. The balance of the price re- 
ceived for the workis for the agent’s time and profit. 

Agents usually charge from 25c. to 50c. per set for 
plating teaspoons, from 5@c. to 75¢e. for tablespoons and 
forks, and from 60c. to $1.00 for knives. 
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We aliow you to set your own price for plat- 
img. Getasmuchasyoucan. You will have no vom- 
petition. You know whatit costs to plate the goods, 
and ali youget over cost is profit. Some agents charge 
much more than the above prices, while others do the 
work for half and still make money. 


Let us start you im Business for yourself at 
once, don’t delay a singie day. Be your own boss. 
Beamoney maker. We do all kinds of plating 
ourselves, have had years of experience, and are 
headquarters for platingsupplies. We manufacture our 
own dynamos and outfits, all sizes, and send them out 
complete, with all tools, lathes, wheels and materials; 
everything ready for use. 

We teach you everything, furnish all re- 
ceipts, formulasand Trade secrets free, so that 
tailure should be impossible, and any one who follows 
our directions and teachingscan do fine plating witha 
little practice, and become a money maker. 


THE ROYAL SILVER OUTFIT. 


Prof. Gray’s Famous Discovery. 


THE NEW DIPPING PROCESS is the latest, 
quickest, easiest method known. Tableware plated 
by simply dipping in melted metal, taken out in- 
stantly,with fine, brilliant, beautiful plate deposited. 
All ready to deliver to customers. MAKES THICK 
PLATE EVERY TIME. GUARANTEED TO WEAR 
5 to 10 YEARS. A BOY CAN PLATE 100 to 300 
pieces tableware a day, from $10 to $30 
worth of work, profits almost 1000 per cent. 
Goods come out of plater finely finished. No pol-= 
ishing, grinding or work necessary, either 
before or after plating. 


You will not need to canvas. Agents write 
they have allthe goods they can plate. People bring 
itfor milesaround. You can hire boyscheap to do 
your plating, thesame as we do, and solicitors to 
gather work for asmall per cent. Put a small ad- 
vertisement or twoin your local paper and you will 
have all the plating youcando. The plating busi- 
ness is honest and legitimate. Plating on our machines 
gives good satisfaction. Wears for years; customers are 
delighted and recommend you and your work. 
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| Warehouse of Gray & Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Employ 200 to 300 people daily. 


Factory and 
Capital $100,000. 


We are anold established firm, have been 
im business for years, know exactly what is re- 
quired, furnish complete outfits and materials, the same 
as we ourselves use, and customers always have the ben- 
efit of our experience. We are responsible and 
guarantee everything. Reader,here isa chance 
of a life time to go in business for yourself. 
We start you. Now isthe time to make money. 


FREE—WRITE US TODAY 


for ournew plan and proposition; also valuable informa- 
tion how the plating is done. Sit down and write now, 
so We can start you without delay.. If you wish to seea 
sample of plating by our outfits, send 2c postage. Send 
your address anyway. 


GRAY & CO., Plating Works, 295 Miami Buiiding, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


[We recommend the above firm as thoroughly vreliable—Editor HOME AND FLOWERS. | 
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INTEREST THE CHILDREN IN HOUSE- 
KEEPING 
(Concluded from page 175.) 


are to be cooked, and allow them to soak 
in cold water. 
If a child studies zodlogy or has nature 


study in the school, she may just as well 


learn the life history of household pests 
as to study altogether more remote animal 
life. The life history of household pests, 
the mosquito, common fiy, buffalo bug and 
cockroach, and the means of getting rid 
of them, are as interesting as the story of 
other animal life. Shall not the pupil in 
the botany class know how to select and 
cultivate the flowers best for the home 
garden as well as to analyze the wild 
fiower? Drawing is a favorite study in 
the schools. Is it to develop the talent of 
the genius here and there, to train the 
eye and the hand simply for the making 
of pictures? Every child should receive 
as a direct benefit from the study of art a 
finer taste for fashioning dress, for deco- 
rating the home, for adorning the table. 
Shall the training for home life be con- 
fined to the girls? There is much agita- 
tion over the necessity for training girls 
for domestic life and for motherhood. It 
is high time that the bay shall go into 


BITS OF EXPERIENCE 
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training to live intelligently in the home, 
and to assume his part of the burden wisely. 
While the mother’s work may be that which 
is strongest and most observed in home 
making, the master’s supplements and 
strengthens it, and is necessary for the eom- 
pletion of the home plan. Ignorant as many 
girls are of the principles of domestic life 
when they marry, girls are less strangers to 
their domestic responsibilities than are boys. 
Boys are in many instances left to care for 
themselves. They have a manly pride for 
independence in the affairs which govern 
their physical welfare. Many, when they 


-g0 away to school or to college, must shift 


for themselves, darn their own stockings, 
and get their own meals. While they may 
be the better off for this experience, they _ 
should learn how to live, and not sacrifice - 
their physical welfare too much in their 
efforts for intellectual attainments. Their 
interest in camp life affords an opportunity 
for instruction in many lines which will be 
of value in home life. They will certainiy 
become proficient in building a fire, though 
perhaps they may not acquire so much skill 
that later in home life they will long to get 
up early in the morning to be the first to 
build it. They will not be a stranger te 
the preparing and cooking of meats after 


they have lived in camp. 


\ 


IN HOUSEKEEPING 


We expect our readers to contribute an important share in the plans fora well-ordered 


household. 


The letters from correspondents here added offer some valuable suggestions. 


Send questions or comments, and we shall find them a great help in building up the de- 


partment. 
readily offer helpful material. 


Your auestions will show us what you want to know, and we can the more 
While ail communications should be signed when they 


are sent to us, we will, if you request it, not publish the name. That is entirely as you 


prefer. 


“T send you the description of a kitchen 
with this letter, which will aid in discov- 
ering the good points—if there are any. I 
also send you a photograph of the outside 
window and screen cupboard. The wire 
netting in the door does not show in the 
picture, but it is there, and a necessity 
to keep out flies—and still not shut off the 
light from the window door leading into the 
pantry. The store room—the only cool cel- 
lar room in the house—is also light, a desir- 
able condition considered from a hygienic 
standpoint.” 


A Woman’s PRIVATE PursE.—(S. Ef. 
Wolfe, South Coventry, Conn.) “A woman 
should be provided with a specified sum 


AN OUTSIDE WINDOW AND SCREEN SAVE TRIPS T@ 
} THE CELLAR 
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GROFTS & REED’S 
SOAPS AND PREMIUMS 


ALWAYS GIVE SATISFACTION. 


(Originators of the “Furnish-Your-Home-Free-of-Cost” Plan.) 


E THIS HANDSOME $10.00 d THIS $10.00 ASSORTMENT OF 
AUTOMATIC RECLINING CHAIR an 


SOAPS. PERFUMES. EXTRACTS. ETC. 
SHIPPED DIRECT FROM 


4 boxes MedicinalToilet Soap $1.00 
0 3 * (Carbolie &S .75 
2 s Wild Rose és 50 


4 ‘* Fragrant Bouquet ‘* 
You Save all Dealers’ Profits. 1 box Queen of Violets < 25 


All for $10 on 30 Days? Free Trial, |2ncrecFinetar” = S50 


Be oe f z 1 roll Shaving “ 30 
The chair ismade in mahogany finish or solid qi eakee Geta “ .70 
golden oak, highly polished, extra heavy cushions, ]33 « family Laundry “ 1.90 


neatly tufted and covered with an extra quality of 


velour (red, brownor green) spring seat and back, 
automatic hinge for adjusting into five aifferent 

: positions without occu- 
pant leaving the chair 
and is altogether a much 
better chair than those 
sold in many <toresat $10 
to $15. The soaps, per- 
fumes, etc., are all made 
of best materials and put 
up in our own factory 
and guaranteed to give 


7 pkgs. Pearl Washing Powder 70 
1 bot. 402. Crabapple Perfume .25 


1 bot. oz. Violet Perfume 225 
1 * 02z.Carnation ‘* +25 
1 ** 102. White Rose ‘ 225 
1 jar Medicinal Jelly 25 
1 * Rose Shampoo 25 
1 box Taleum Powder 15 
1 bot. 2 oz. Lemon Extract 20 


1 s 2 oz. Standard Vanilla 
Total..... ->10,00 
\bove assortment may be chaneed 


perfect satisfaction. : 
We Give $20 Assortments for $10 without Premium if Desired 
Our customers say we give the Best Goods and the Best 
Premiums. We donotaskit, but if you send cash with 
premium orders of $10 and up we will send an extra 30 
cents’ worth of any goods on our list. 
if Everything 


Your Money Refunded 
is Not Found Entirely Satisfactory. 


Write for illustrated catalogue of over 200 useful arti- 
_> cles for the home, also Furs, Dress Skirts, etc., that we give 

7 FREE with assortments of $5.00 and upwards. Write now 
before you forgetit. Ask about our Club Order plan. 


CROFTS & REED, 890 Austin Ave., CHICAGO. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full directions 
for making, showing neces- 
4; sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 


For Using or Selling 
a $10.00 Assortment. 


ThisStylishSKirt REE 


imply send us your name, NOT ONE 


: NT OF MONEY, we will send you 2 4 > 
‘es <A) erie BEST’skirt Sapnears afr ee terns forshort clothes. eittes 
7 ae ; ‘the waist down. Nothi ==2 set sent postpaid for only 25 
Ladies the skirt up pees othing EJs ets. Alarge illustrated booklet, 


tosew on. Gives the stunning ‘‘dipef- 


Walk- ft; fect” tostoutor slim women. You can Z showing everything necessary for 
i : sell the supporters in an hour’stime mother and infant, sentfree. Send silverorstamps. Infanis’ ready 
aig made garments my specialty. Address 


4 among your friends at 25 cents apiece. 
4 Send us the money collected and we 
willsend you the same day this beauti- 
ful walking skirt made 01 Meltoncloth 
trimmed at the top from waist with a 
six-inch strap of Melton cloth and 
four rows of stitching, ten straps of 
same at the bottom, bound seams, 
nine rows of tailor stitching round 
the bottom. Color Oxford Grey 
only. We also give numerous 
other waluable and peek a ae 
ZA ents forintroducing “THE BEST 
ZS— Write today for free book. The 
Smith Novelty Co., 1104 Broad- 
way, Toledo, Ohio. 


MRS. C. C. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Nothing equals green cut bone for hens. 

Any one can cutit with 

Je Latest B C 
Mann’s moact Bone Cutter. 
Open hopper. Automatic feed. 10 Days? 
Free Trial. No pay until you’resatisfied. 
If you don’t like it, return at our expense. Isn’t this 
m better for you than to pay fora machine you never 


tried? Catl’g free. F.W. MANN Co., a 


Box 78, Milford, Mass. 
VICTOR 
INCUBATORS 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 

most durable, cheapest first-class 

hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively asrepresented. Wepay freight. 
Circular free; catalogue 6c. 


Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, Ill. 


“\ = 


33% DIVIDEND 


paid by the Mexican Plantation Asso- 
ciation, 1602 Title and Trust Building, 
Chicago, [ll, Oldest of its kind in 
Mexico. ESTABLISHED 1897. Has 


6,000 shares, or acres, planted to per- 
manent crops, rubber, coffee and va- 


nilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy—in case of 
death the money isrefunded. 38deaths 
have occured since 1897. These 
shares will now be resold. For full 
particulars, address as above. 


pogo] 4 for 10 cents 
Send your name, address and10cts at 
once and we will send you four7-inch 
Hemstitched Doilies, al! different de- 
signs; also our new illustrated cata- 
log of Fancy Work Novelties and Hand- 
kerchiefs. All for +0 cts. 
©. 8S. DAVISSON & CO., 

891 Breadway, N. Y. Dept. 48. 
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each month—be it much or little—from 
which the good manager can always start 
a nice savings account, besides taking her 
yearly rest and recreation to better fit her 
for her duties. She can add many a cosy 
corner to her home, books, music, and fiow- 
ers to her library, and even little dress ac- 
eessories which this liberty of a purse of 
her own makes her feel free to purchase. 
“T would say to the hard-working mothers, 
try to get in days of recreation for yourself 
and children, if nothing more than to go into 
the woods and lots and study nature. You 
will be surprised at the number of pretty 
vines and shrubs you can collect, and by 
taking them up carefully and putting them 
in some neglected spot around the home, 
you will soon have a true culture spot.” 


UTILIZE THE OLD SToOcKINGS.—(Mary Tay- 
‘lor Ross,,Brooklyn, N. Y.) “In many homes 
are countless pairs of stockings. which are 
still quite good as to the legs, but the feet 
are hopeless. If on account of tender feet 
one doesn’t like to wear ‘footed’ hose, or 
the time is too valuable for other purposes 
to be used in footing them, it is always a 
problem to know just how to proceed in 
order not to be wasteful. A pair of them 
can be drawn over the arms when washing 
dishes or baking; over-sleeves of some kind 
are a necessity with the present fashion of 
sleeves. Fancy hose are so stylish at pres- 
ent that one woman is preparing to wear the 
legs of some very pretty ones over the usual 
winter hose, or to wear two pairs of cotton 
legs rather than woolen hose, which wear 
out so quickly. The under hose have feet 
as usual, the upper fancy ones end at the 
ankle—the shoe being laced up tightly over 
it. Pretty fancy hose are apt to give out 
in the feet very quickly, so one should be 
careful to get them very large. One can 
slip the hand into the leg of an old stocking 
when wiping off the stove after dinner, or 
to carry out a pan of ashes. Several very 
old ones, cut open, folded and quilted and 
buttonholed around the edge, make excel- 
lent stove and iron holders. A pad for ap- 
plying stove blacking, if one blacks the 
stoves, or for polishing and removing grease 
spots, can be made from old woolen hose. 
A lamb’s-wool mitten used for this purpose 
was reinforced when it wore out by sewing 
several thicknesses of woolen stocking leg 
to the mitten, and cutting off the edges to 
shape it. This was renewed from time to 
time, making a good stove mitten and saving 
the ten cents which a mitten costs each 
time. From a pair of ladies’ hose one can, 
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after marking out the shape of a child’s 
hose with chalk, both leg and foot, by one 
stitching up the back with the machine, 
turning back and pressing the edges of the 
seam and hemming the top of the leg, make 
a new pair of hose for a child. A friend of 
mine has silk hose for baby and little girl 
by cutting over the silk party hose of the 
children’s aunt’s and her own black ones, 
as they are handed over to her or become 
worn out in the feet. When stockings are 
too worn for any other use a rug which is 
equal to a fur rug for the bare feet of little 
children is made by cutting into strips an 
inch wide, going round and round the hose 
in spiral fashion, then cutting the strivs 
into pieces two or three inches in length. 
These are sewn to the blue stripes of a 
ticking foundation, doing the sewing by 
machine, and sewing through the middle 
of the little pieces of hose. The two ends, 
an inch long; stand up straight when many 
rows are applied, and a handsome, artistic 
rug is quickly made by first cutting the 
pieces and sewing them to the foundation 
some rainy afternoon. Uneven ends should 
be clipped as the work progresses, but the 
bits of stockings curl up:and do not look at 
all uneven if left alone. This rug is hand- 
some if made all black, but a colored center 
with black border is very artistic. Any 
kind of cloth can be used, but stockings and 
sweaters have the best effect, and feel best 
to the feet. Last of all, from the legs of 
wornout hose one can make leggins for the 
children to wear in cold or rainy weather. 
The wet snow or rain does not sink through 
cotton or fleece-lined material so quickly 
as it does through wool, and for this reason 
cotton hose make excellent leggins for wet 
or snowy weather. The wool hose is better 
for cold weather. Cut off the. foot and 
shape the bottom of the leggin so it can be 
pinned together three times beneath the 
shoe; over this the rubber goes, and the 
leggin cannot slip up, letting in the cold air 
and wet snow, as real leggins often do. 
Slip a pair of legs over a child’s sleeves if 
the coat sleeves are loose.” 


“T am teaching my children to do house- 
work. They wash part of my dishes, sweep 
their own room, help prepare the meals, and 
get vegetables, fruits, etc. The knit under- 
wear is all put away without ironing.” 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. This 


signature éF g on every box, 25c. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF HOME AND FLOWERS 
- GOOD FOR JANUARY 


A VERY FINE IMPORTED 


CHINA TEA SET 


(56 pieces) 


or Toilet Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock, 
Watch, and many other articles too 


numerous to mention, FREE, with 
club order of 20 Ibs. of our New Crop 
Tea, 60c. a Ib., or 20 Ibs. Gt. Am. 
Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib., or an 
assorted order of Teas and Baking 
Powder. This advertisement must 
accompany order. You will have no 
trouble in getting orders among your 
neighbors and friends for 20 lbs. of 
our celebrated Teas and Baking Powder. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289 NEW YORK 


ASTHM 


CAN BE CURED BY 
T 


Kola 


A New and positive Cure 
for Asthma has been found in 
the Kola Plant, a rare botanic 
product of West African ori- 
gin. Sogreat are the powers 
of this new remedy that in 
the short time since its discovery it has come into 
almost universal use in the Hospitals of Europe and 
America for the cure ofevery form of Asthma. The 
cures wrought by it are really marvelous. Among 
others Mr. CG. B. Slade, Los Angeles, Cal., writes March 
8,1902,that Himalya saved his life, and through his 
recommendation thirty-five or forty others have been 
eured by it. Mr. W. O. Coblentz, No. 7 La Salle St., 
Cleveland, O., writes that he suffered for years until 
Himalya cured him. Physicians and change of climate 
did him no good. Mrs. Lidelle Hodgkins, Old Town, 
Me., writes that Asthma was her worst enemy, but 
Himalya cured her completely. Mr. Alfred Lewis, 
-editor of the Farmers’ Magazine, Washington, DG; 
testifies that after eight years’ continual suffering, es- 
pecially in Hay-Fever season, Himalya completely 
cured him. Hundreds of others give similar testimony 
oftheir cures of Asthma of five to fifty years’ suffering 
by this wonderful new remedy. If you suffer from 
Asthma in any form,in order to prove the power of this 
new botanical discovery, we will send you one trial 
case by mail entirely free. It costs you absolutely noth- 
ing. Write to-day tothe Kola Importing Co., No, 1164 
Broadway, New York. 
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The “(900° Ball Bearing 


WASHING MACHINE 


SENT FREE 


without deposit or advance payment of any 
kind, freight paid both ways, on 30 days’ 
trial. Unquestionably greatest family 
labor saver ever invented. Saves time, ex- Wi 
pense and wear and tear. Will do the 
family washing without boiling clothes, 
hand-scrubbing or back breaking. Re- 
volves on bicycle ball bearings and is 
therefore easiest running washer ever 
made. Will do two hours’ washing in ten minutes. 

Washes collars and cuffs, laces and the most delicate mate- 
rials perfectly clean and positively without tearing them or 
Wearing out a single thread. It will wash blankets, bed 
spreads and the heaviest clothes just as easily and thoroughly. 
Clothes are torn and worn out more by wash-boards and out- 
of-date hard rubbing washers than they are by use. The 
saving in soap, coal and wear and tear of clothes will pay for 
machine in a short time. 


ABSOLUTE PROOF. 


$1,000.00 will be paid if this letter is not 
genuine. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 14, 1902. 


Ihave given your washer a fair trial. Itis 
2 the best washerleversaw. Jt has washed 
) our heavy blankets with ease, 1. washed 
them last spring and rubbed more than an 
hour, and yet they had to go through again, 
but the *‘1900° Washer cleaned them thor- 
oughly clean. We do our washing very 
quick and have no tired and worn-out 
feeling as of old. 

MRS. J. L. BANNER, 4302 Troost Ave. 


Remember—Y ou take absolutely no risk, incur no ex- 
pense or obligation whatever. The Washer is sent by us 
on 30 days’ trial, freight prepaid coming and going, and 
positively without any advance or deposit of any kind. 


THE “1900” WASHER CO., 
15F. State Street, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Southern Railway 


Best line from 


St. Louis and Louisville — 
Eapew 


Asheville, 
Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, 
Charleston, 


Jacksonville, 
=——AnG—— 


All points in the Southeast and Florida. 


Apply to . 
G. B. ALLEN, 
Assistant Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LADIES REMAIN BEAUTIFUL 


By using our Massage Roller, which smooths out wrinkles— 
removes ‘‘crow’s feet’’—sent prepaid with jar exquisite skin 
food, 50c, stamps. POLLARD & COUTHWAY, 

Box G. 454, Bloomington, Ills. 
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“T put all dishes away from the break- 
fast table, but after dinner leave the table 
set until after breakfast again—clearing it 
away but once a day. I wash my dishes 
and scald them, then turn them down in a 
dish drainer with a clean cotton flour sack 
folded on the bottom. I use flour sacks for 
dish towels—using as many as I want— 
then putting them in the clothes basket until 
Monday, and give them a thorough washing 
with the rest of my clothes.” 


“We always have dry wood. My husband 
thinks dry wood is money out at interest. 
If you want a good fire you can surely have 
it, and if you do not need very much fire, 
one stick with the stove shut up good will 
burn a long time. In summer [I burn oil. 
This saves many steps.”’ 


LOOK FOR THE BEAUTIFUL.—(Mrs. E. Louis 
Lampson, Gilbert, Wisconsin.) “It is a de- 
plorable fact that the majority of the women 
who live in the country look upon their 
lives as drudgery and their surroundings 
as commonplace. In many cases this may 
be true, but they should realize that we do 
not have to visit Yellowstone Park or the 
Alps to see picturesque and romantic scen- 
ery, and that we have the advantage of our 
city sisters in attaining the life beautiful. 
Although the latter have many privileges 
of which we are deprived, the city with its 
splendid architecture and electric lights is 
but man-made, while the country with its 
wooded hills and beautiful moonlight is 
God’s own handiwork. 

“Some time ago I visited a lady whose 
husband is a homesteader. Her house, small 
but comfortable, was situated upon a hill, 
and under the trees at the foot ran a little 
brooklet with a tiny bridge across it. and 
tangles of ferns, wild lily-of-the-valley and 
sweet woodruff growing on each side. An 
ideal spot for the artist either with brush 
or camera! Yet I doubt that she knew the 
names of the flowers and grasses, or that 
more than one kind of fern grew there. At 
the home of another homesteader the lady 
knew the haunts of the arbutus, and took 
me to see her spring with maidenhair grow- 
ing all about it. Which one, think you, gets 
the most of the beautiful out of life?” 


“As I am a farmer’s wife, would like 
to read the best methods of doing our work. 
No one but a farmer’s wife could write a 
practical lesson, because the writer must 
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know the lack of conveniences in the aver- 
age home of a farmer. Housework in a vil- 
lage or city is as different as the sun and 
moon. The practical application of the best 
methods of making the hard work and 
monotony of rural life easier is what we 
need.” 


“One fall I took a light stick, painted it, 
and screwed in half a dozen brass hooks, 
and put it up behind the stove. Then I 
sewed on brass rings to the top of the mit- 
tens of the family. I didn’t have to pick up 
mittens every time I swept under the stove 
that winter. The mittens were in plain 
sight, always dry and warm, and the men 
always hung them up themselves. I believe 
the secret of getting the men folks to take 
care of their outer garments when they come 


’ in is partly in furnishing a handy place for 


everything, and then keeping other things 
off those hooks. The same is true of the 
little ones, or at least of mine.” 


“When my wife washes the silver she 
places it in very hot rinsing water. Then 
after plunging her hands in cold water she 
quickly grasps it in one hand and swings it 
violently about three seconds and drops 
it onto the tablecloth perfectly dry. This 
avoids wiping, and, if done quickly, it does 
not scald her hands at all. The dishes are 
washed, set upon edge in a wire drainer, 
and boiling water poured over them. The 
drainer is then set back on the shelf and 
the dishes are dry almost immediately. This 
does away largely with the wiping towel.” 


“Let me illustrate by one morning’s work. 
After breakfast dishes are washed and in 
their proper places, I make a layer cake, 
using an agate dish. After the cake I make 
the filling in the same dish without washing. — 
After that is set away I mix a small batch of 
cookies. Next comes mixing pumpkin, pre- 
viously cooked, for pies. Now, when I am 
all through. I have one agate dish, one cup. 
one spoon, one knife to wash and put away, 
when in many cases, personally known, 
there would be a pile of dishes accumulated 
from using a separate dish for every article 
made, trotting here and there to get things 
together, then to put away, not leaving time 
to clean them up before dinner, and when 
that is over what a discouraging mess! In 
my case you will observe that each article 
in succession partook of the same ingredi- 
ents as its predecessor. I would not mix 
bread or biscuit after pie or cake.” 


oe 
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FLOWERY 


‘arekept in fine 

<ondition free 

from insects 

or blight by 

SPRAYING 
THE 

LENOX 
Jr. 


Is invaluable for Window Garden or Con- 
servatory. Used for watering plants or for 
applying insecticides. 

Spray reaches underside of foliage. 


£@=Used in Laundries for sprinkling clothes; in 
Stores, Stables, ete. for sprinkling floors before sweep- 
ing, or for applying disinfectant. 


LENOX SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. H. PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
PRICE $1.00 charges prepaid. 


GREAT CROPS OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


The best book on strawberry growing ever written. It 
tells how to grow the biggest crops of big berries ever 
produced. The book is a treatise on Plant Physi- 
ology and explains how to make plants bear Big 
Berries and Lots of Them. The only thoroughbred 
scientifically grown Strawberry Plants to be had for 
spring planting. One of them is worth a dozen common 
scrub plants. They grow BIG RED BERRIES. 
The book is sent free to all readers of HOME AND 
FLOWERS. Send your address to 


R. M. KELLOGG, 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 


ROM $60 TO $i25 A MONTH 
\ a a 


MADE wiTH 
Gearhart’s Improved 


KNITTER 


~ Ey either knitting for thetrade. 
or selling machines. Knits every- 
thing from homespun or factory 
yarns equal to hand huitting, also 
f all sizes of hosiery without seams 
Ontv family machine made with 
_ Slgiiesshelede RIBBING ATTACHMENT. Abead 
Bay eGENTS. of allcompetitors. Write us at 
once aor our catalogue and samples of work which exvlains 
everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED _ Address 
J. E. GEARHART, Box 12, CLEARFIELD, PA. 
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The Old Men and Women Do Bless 
Him 


Thousands of people come or send every year to Dr. D. M. 
BYE for his Balmy Oil to cure them of cancer and other 
malignant diseases, Out of this number a great many very 
old people, whose ages range from seventy to one hundred 
years, on account of distance and infirmities of age, they send 
for home treatment. A free book is sent, telling what they 
say of the treatment. Address Dr. D. M. BYE Co., Drawer 505, 


Indianapolis, Ind. [If not afflicted, cut this o : 
some suffering one. ] [ ? is out and send it to 


: 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC BARGAINS 
POSTAGE PREPAID 


SONGS 


Hello, Central; G've Me Heaven, 17 cts. 

Down Where the Cotton Blossoms Grow, 17 cts. 
When the Harvest Diys Are Over, 17 cts. 

On A Sunday Afternoon, 18 cts. 

Ain’t Dat A Shame, 18 cts. 

I Hope You Choke, 17 cts. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Mosquitoe’s Parade, 2-step, 18 cts. 
Ben Hur Chariot Race, march, 17 cts. 
Creole Belle’s 2-step, 17 cts. 
My Lady Love Waltzes. by Rosey, 17 cts. 


Hunkey Dory, Cakewalk, 18c. 

ANY SIX FOR $..00, POSTPAID 
We Sell All Kinds of Music for Al! Instruments at Lowe 

est Pricesinthe World. Catalogue Free. 

THE J. MYREX MUSIC CO., 35 W. 2ist St., New York 


Ready 
for Use 


Rat 
e @ 

Bis = Kit 
Packed in Boxes. 
The only poison not danger- 
ousto handle. Acts quickly, no 
mixing, no soiling of dishes, no trou- 
ble. Killsevery time. Die in open 
air seeking water. Put in rat holes, 
wm linen closets, etc., without soiling 
—s“anything. Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain and food forit. Why 


take risk of mixing poison? 
Ifhe hasn’tit, send us 20 cents for 


Ye 
= 


TTT Ty ys tal Natl 
ee” u 


Ask your druggist. f 
one full size box, or 50 cents for three boxes, vostpaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. D, Springfield, Ohio. 


Excursion 
On Sale Via 


Queen & Crescent Route 
To ALL POINTS SOUTH on the 


Homeseekers’ Tickets ! 


Ist and 3rd Tuesday of Each Month. 


Write for Rates and Printed Matter. 


W. C. RINEARSON, 
G. P. A, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Wanted 3.0" gotten ca AGENTS 


For [irs. Gen JOHN A. LOGAN’S Grand New Book 
THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINCTON 


or life and Scenes in the National Capital. Magnificently illus- 
trated, low in price, 20 competztzon. Any man or woman can 
easily earn $75 1 month. Outfit free. We pay freight, give 
credit, extra terms.exciusive territory. Address 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


8-Tray Set $1.50; 12 Set 
$2.25 (in neat case); of 
L| 6G your stationer or sent pre- 
paid by the manufacturer. 
JOHN W. RICE, Atlanta, Ga. 


ATE 
$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog Exp. Prepaid. 
We are largest. manufacturers of New Novelties in Alumin ym, 
Granite and Tinware in the U.S. Address Dept. W.. HOUSK- 
HOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, or Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. W. ZELL, 
D. P. A., 
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The Relation of Clothing to Living 


BY ROSA EV PAGNE 


HEN Shakespeare made Polonius 

VV (the Danish nobleman giving his 

parting advice to his son) say, 
regarding dress, 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not expressed in fancy: 

Rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man,” 
he tersely expressed the important relation 
that clothing bears to living. This fact is 
too frequently overlooked, especially by 
those who have children and young people 
to dress. In the case of an adult, clothing 
is also reflective; and, although the actual 
value of the garment may not be considered, 
the general effect will very often proclaim 
the wearer pretty accurately. It is the duty 
of each individual to dress as well as the 
means at command will allow, and it is just 
as reprehensible for anyone to be careless 
and untidy in this matter as it is for an- 
other to spend more than he or she can 
legitimately afford. To dress so far in con- 
trariety with the general custom of the 
period as to display eccentricity is, as a rule, 
an exhibition of extreme vanity. 

With regard to children, many mothers 
little know the effect that clothing has on a 
child’s mind, and how keen a sense of in- 
justice is suffered by one who is made to 
appear before school and playmates in some 
garment that is felt to be a subject for ridi- 
cule. A little girl may suffer keenly through 
being made to wear shoes that are too large, 
and which make her ungainly, or a dress 
that is too long or too short or in other ways 
unsuitable to her age and size. Many grown 
people may say, “Then the sooner she over- 
comes such a small trouble the better,’ en- 
tirely forgetting how large “small” troubles 
are to little folk, and how the fear of ridicule 
m2y make a child become retiring and shy. 
This applies especially to girls, who have a 
greater refinement of cruelty in the persecu- 
tion of each other than boys have. 

A bright little girl of a sweet disposition, 
well known to the writer, had as a baby 
a curvature of the spine, which, although 
arrested, had left a slight protuberance just 
above the waist. To conceal this she was 
always dressed like her younger sister, in 
loose frocks hanging from yokes. When 
she was thirteen she suddenly became very 
quiet and drooping, and, finding a change 


of scene did not benefit her at all, her 
mother endeavored to win her confidence, 
and discovered the child had overheard a 
very injudicious remark made by a young 
woman concerning her slight deformity. 
This had set her grieving over the belief 
that she would never be able to wear any 
but “baby” dresses. Her mother and the 
dressmaker consulted together, with the re- 
sult that by the aid of a little padding she 
was able to wear frocks similar to other = 
girls of her age, after which she quite re- 
covered her former brightness. Another 
incident illustrates the amount of common 
sense possessed by many young children. 
Two small boys had a mother who elected 
to dress them somewhat after the style of 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” The younger of 
the two being a manly little chap in spite of 
his few years, objected to the large frilled 
collar and cuffs that were very much in ey- 
idence outside his jacket, and, while rev- 
erencing his mother too much to openly 
rebel, felt what he thought the humiliation 


‘very keenly, and, being found crying, lisped, 
amid his sobs, “I can’t fink what mumma 
- wanth to dreth uth in thothe pillow thyams 


for; ith all very well for girlth, but I fink 
ith abthurd for boyths.” Is there any grown 
man that cannot appreciate that little fel- 
low’s feelings? z 

There is, of course, another side to this 
question, and many children are allowed too 
much voice in the matter of what they shall 
or shall not wear; but no child will ever 
trouble greatly about these matters who is 
dressed plainly and comfortably, and does 
not continually hear gossip on dress among - 
their elders. By “plain” I do not mean ugly 
dressing. It is always right to train a child’s 
eye to like pretty things, but it is still moze 
essential that he or she should be trained 
not to like cheap finery. 

Young women who are employed away 
from home during the day, often, on their 
return, feeling almost too tired to take their 
evening meal (perhaps putting off their out- 
door garments somewhere handy and going 
directly to the table) have only to experi-. 
ment regularly for a week or two to fully 
realize the refreshing and awakening in- 
fluence of a wash and change of shoes and 
dress; as also how very much more appe- 
tizing fooc will appear in consequence. 


\ 
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A POSTAL CARD ONE CENT 


Will bring you relief from Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Pleurisy, Sciatica, Nervous Pros- 
tration or any Blood or Nervous Disorders. ONE CENT is all, because we send you 
this reliable and scientific apparatus for ailing men or women 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


to prove how it will positively restore the buoyancy of perfect health to those suffer- 
ing from any ailment caused by over-taxed nerves or depressed vitality. 

if you are run down or suffer read the following carefully. There is nothing to 
distrust. You can surely afford to risk 1 Cent when we risk One Dollar. 


It is well known that all nervous diseases and resulting troubles arise from over- 
worked nerves, which cause poor circulation and sluggish blood. To successfully 
Meet and master these conditions, has been the hope of ages Attempts to effect 
cures with irternal remedies have proven a signal failure. A French’ physician, 
realizing this fact, experimented with various methods of supplementing the main 
nerves by artificial carriers of force, and the outgrowth of his experiments is 


THE SYTONIC METHOD 


This Sytonic apparatus shown in drawing consists of one main pad or “force cen- 
ter” applied tothe back between the shoulder blades and two secondary pads or 
“force extremities’’ applied to the soles of the feet. These are connected by ‘‘force 
-Carriers,’’ which supplement the main nerves of the body relieving them of the ex- 
cess work necessary to quicken the circulation throughout the entire system. This 
stimulates circulation aud carries to the remotest recesses of the body the’curative 
properties contained in the pads, soothing, quieting and strengthening all the nerves, 
gathering the impurities from all diseased portions of the body. Every organ is 
strengthened, every function is restored and joyous, abundant health returns. 

This is a safe, logical treatment, and we have yet to find a single case of nervous 
or blood affliction which we cannot cure. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER TO SUFFERERS. 


Upon receipt of your name, address, height and nature of your trouble we will send 
you prepaid one complete apparatus with full directions absolutely free. No C. 9. D. 
charges with the apparatus or anything of that sort, but ABSOLUTELY FREE. We 
only ask youto put on the apparatus and wear it; if it helps you send us one dollar, 
if not we ask not one cent. 

We can afford this, because failures are few. They occur only when there are cases 
like cancer, which nothing can cure. 

We have furnished the Sytonic apparatus to thousands, and 49 out of every 50 
cases have cheerfully paid, because they were relieved. We stand the cost of the } 
apparatus when one says we have failed. We don’t want the money of the hopeless. 


WRITE TODAY, as we file applications in the order received. Address Se 


THE SYTONIC COMPANY, Ltd. 


Pinaneitgankadackaom, Ries." (Q Arcade St., JACKSON, MICH. 
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BE BEAUTIFUL 


Dr. Bidaman’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers re- 
Move pimples, freckles, blackheads, and all blemishes of 
the skin. Make the complexion clear, transparent, rosy, _ 
smooth and soft. Used by noted beauties and actresses. 
Sample box sent on receipt of twenty-five centsin stamps. 
Correspondence absolutely confidential. 


DR.ISRAEL BIDAMAN. 
Established over Thirty Years. NEW YORK. 


72,000 already sold. Placed over the 
kitchen stove, it purifies the foulest 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur- 
nishes delicious distilled Pure Water, 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents anted— 
?>Men and Women—BIiG WAGES. 
HARRISON MFG. CO., 
14 Marrison Blidg., Cincinnati,O. 


BOOK- A GOOD POSITION and a large 
salary always await an expert Book- 

m™ Keeper. We teach you book-keeping 

K FE Pi NG thoroughly by mail, and make absolutely 
no charge for tuition until we place you 


A DUTCH PICTURE 

Artistic and beautiful with broad lines and bright colors 
IN A GREEN FRAME 

of wood, resembling flemish oak, dull finish, 10x12 inches. 


SENT FREE 


in a paying postaon: If you wish to 


TAUG HT better yourself, write for our guarantee 

offer and our FREE book ** How to 
Succeed in Business.’’ 

F RE F COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


to all who will send us 75c. to pay for packing, delivery and 
express charges. Our Home art Catalogue free to all for 


Drerce GA Rochester, N. Le ; the asking. 
FARWIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Send us your address Dept. M Chicago, Ill. 


absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in BOOK - KEEPING 
a .,, the locality where you live. Send us your address SHORTH AND TYPEWRITI Taught thoroughly by 
zal ae SAG Gh Cees are j Abenlately We oN e mail, Priceslow. Typewriters furnished. Situations for graduates 


once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 966, Detroit,Mich. } D. H. Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


3 a Day Sure siivvise: 3 
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A-SURVEY OF CURRENT BETTERMEN’ PE ORT 
Conducted by the Editor | 


Federations of Improvement Workers 
OMBINATION is in the air, even 
( in improvement organizations. The 
recent conference of the improve- 
ment organizations of Cook county, II- 
linois (held in Chicago, November 22 
last), has already resulted in a tentative fed- 
eration of all the organized groups of 
public-spirited citizens in and about Chi- 
cago—there are more than 200 of them— 
and, under the auspices and inspiration of 
the American League for Civic Improve- 
ment, the leaders are looking toward a sin- 
gle federation which shall express the 
united wish of the improvement forces of 
the county. Another interesting example 
of codperation and what it may accomplish 
in the way of civic betterment is furnished 
by the recent joint conference of the Lucas 
County (Ohio) Horticultural and Floricul- 
tural Society, the Lenawee County (Mich- 
igan) Horticultural Society, and the Civic 
Improvement Society of Monroe, Michigan. 
The subject for special discussion was “The 
Decoration of Farm Homes.” 


“Riches are intended for the comfort of 
life, and not life for the purpose of hoarding 
riches. I asked a wise man, saying, ‘Who 
is the successful man, and who is the un- 
successful?’ He said, ‘That man was suc- 
cessful who spent and gave away, and that 
man unsuccessful who died and left be- 
hind.’ ’—Sa’di. 


The School Garden Idea 

Only the most general idea of the extent 
to which the school garden movement has 
spread over almost all the world can be 
gained from Miss Miller’s article in this 
number of HoME AND FLOWERS. While a 
comparatively new movement in this coun- 
try, school gardens have formed a real part 
of juvenile education in Europe for over a 
century. A recent report issued by the 
Rhode Island State Board of Education gives 
a complete history of the school garden idea. 
The writer, Helen C. Putnam, M.D., outlines 
the development of school gardens in Enu- 
rope from its inception (probably in Ger- 
many) to the present day, when there are 
over 100,000 of them, not including kinder- 
gartens. These gardens now form not only 


. garden 


a prominent part of the educational systems ~ 


of Germany, France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Austria, Sweden and Russia, but contribute 
largely to the industrial and agricultural 
prosperity of these countries. Professor 
Wilsdorf, who has been in charge of a model 
school garden in the suburbs of Dresden 
for many years, declares that “not only 
is it true that an intimate knowledge of and 
intercourse with nature has a refining in- 
fluence upon children,” but that “the school 
idea promotes the cultivation of 
fruits and vegetables, educates boys out of 
a tendency to pilfer fruits and flowers or 
maliciously injure plants, instils into chil- 
dren a fondness for rural life, and educates 
children to work.’ In the United States, 
says Dr. Putnam, it is quite certain that the 
national government favors the movement. 
Boston and other Massachusetts cities al- 
ready have a number of school gardens well 
equipped. HoME AND FLOWERS hopes before 
long to publish another article on this sub- 
ject, treating of the different examples of 
school gardens throughout the United States. 


“Have nothing in your houses which you 
do not know to be useful, or believe to be 
ornamental.’—William Morris. 


Civic Improvement Convention 


The week beginning July 13th has been 


practically decided upon for the third an- 


nual convention of the American League for 
Civic Improvement, at Chautauqua. 
the same week the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association will hold its annual 
convention in Buffalo, with a one-day ses- 
sion at Chautauqua. The two organizations 
will combine their sessions on that day. 
The general program for the convention 
week is now under consideration. It will 
consist of lectures, conferences and ad- 
dresses by prominent people, each meetinz 
to be followed by a question-box conducted 
by some specially selected leader. Many 
of the betterment societies of the country 
and kindred organizations have signified 
their intention to participate. Chautau- 
qua itself is fast becoming a model commu- 
nity along lines advocated by the League. 
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THE BEST WAY TO 
BUY A PIANO 


FIRST—Buy of a reputable firm. pe 
m SECOND—Select an instrument which ts 

m well and favorably known. 
THIRD—Buy of the manufacturer. 
In buying the 


EBERSOLE 
PIANO 


of us you fulfill all the requirements. 

The EBERSOLE piano is used and endorsed 
by over fifty colleges, conservatories and schools 
of music. Pa 
m@  Wemanufacture the EBERSOLE pianoand fe 
H can save you from $50. to $100. 

Our high reputation has been gained by years 
of honest, conscientious endeavor to make the 
highest grade of pianos. es 

We sell EBERSOLE pianos on easy pay- & 
ments, or for cash. 

Write for prices and free illustrated catalogue. 


f THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


LIA SA 
——$ —— 


It costs you nothing to own ia : 
beautiful Stem=wind Watch, = 
Chain and Charm. Write at 
once, and we will mail you, 
postpaid, 19 packages of 
Bluine to sell for ten cents § 
each, Send us the money 
you get for it, and we will ®& 
forward you the Watch, Qe 


BLUINE MFG. CO., ™= 
Box 61 - EON oo: Concord Junction, Mass. 


Lome RK TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


KALAMAZOO: 
STOVE Sa»oR ANGES 


DIRECT 


FROM FACTORY TO THE USER 


APPROVAL 


360 DAYS *°522¥ 


Send for Free Catalogue No. 144. 


| KALAMAZOO STOVE GO. 


Manufacturers, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


ROTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED, ANYWHERE. 
Sewing Machines 
$7, 25 TOSS 


anywhere in U.S. No money Ge 
fim advance. All kinds, al m// 
styles; direct from factories. i 
Avoiding salesmen’s expenses § 
and dealers or agents exorbi- § 
tant profits saves you from $10 4 
to $45, Estab. 1885. 250,000 sold. 8 jt 
Testimonials from every state. KE —— 
Reference: First Nat’l Bank, E 
Chicago. Send ve bist illustrated Cainlonde ahonine al! 
ee and samp ork, 

CASH BUYERS UNION. Dent. K 334 Ohieago. 


i ae poset nese 
for 20 years, 


The HUMPHREY [a 


Open Hopper 
GREEN BONE and VEGETABLE CUTTER fie 


doubles egg yield, cuts feed billin half. 
Guaranteed to cut more bonein less 
time, with less labor than any other. Send for 
special trial offer and handsome catalogue. 


HUMPHREY & SONS, 


Box 115, Joliet, Ulinois. 
y ZA 

| om i LS: = 

“Our line of sprayers ana appli-§ 

ances fits every man’s needs.§ 

; ”@ Hand,Knapsack,Bucket, § 

Field, Barrel, and Power] 

LZ sprayers.twenty styles. Bestnozzles# 
ze made. attachments. formulas. etc. 


<= Select the useful and reliable. Catalog free 


< THE DEMING CO., Salem, Ohio.§ 
. Western agente, Henion Hubbell, Chicago IU. 


CERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS, 


LIFE PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 
llabout them in our 156 page catalogue. Mailed 
free. Des Moines Incubator Co. oe 
Dept. 402, Des Mcines, lowa, or Dept. 402, Buffalo, N. * 


SSH Se Tay 


= 


FOR 100%; IN essere 
Ces! 
SS ran eee oOF OR Suecesns ES = 


SELF 3 Seon 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR G0, "sess" 
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She has already appointed a permanent 
Commission on Public Art and Architecture, 
and, in the system of education which the 
institution is carrying on, the betterment 
idea has become very prominent. The Chau- 
tauquan magazine, the organ of the move- 
ment, is publishing a series of articles on 
civic betterment, and conducting a Round 
Table for discussion of these topics. 


“Cultivated mind is the guardian genius 
of democracy. It is the only dicta- 
tor that freemen acknowledge and the only 
security that freemen desire.’”—Mirabeau B. 
Lamar. 


Is Landscape Gardening One of the Fine Arts ?, 


An interesting discussion as to whether 
landscape gardening is one of the fine arts 
or only a “by-product” was presented at the 
recent convention of the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association, by Mr. Bryan 
Lathrop, of Chicago. There is an unfor- 
tunate tendency, Mr. Lathrop contended, “to 
introduce into landscape gardening a formal- 
ism based on architectural lines and prin- 
ciples which, if not checked, will very soon 
debase and degrade it.” He holds that 
landscape gardening is not only one of the 
fine arts, but that it is one of the greatest 
of them, and that it has possibilities of de- 
velopment of which the others are absolutely 
incapable. He points out the fact that land- 
scape gardening is the only one of the arts 
of design which, in the nineteenth century, 
“made any progress beyond the achieve- 
ments of the great artistic periods of his- 
tory.” Sculpture “is now only the pale 
shadow of the age of Pericles.” Painting 
“has produced nothing within a hundred 
years which ranks with the work of the 
Italian Renaissance.” Architecture, as a 
creative. art, “has ceased ‘to: exist ...5°. 
the best architects of our-age are the most 
successful copyists.”’ Landscape painting, 
however, he says, “has made great strides 
in advance of Salvator Rosa, the best of the 
Italians, and of the Poussins and Claude 
Lorrain, the best of the old French schools.” 

The explanation of this, Mr. Lathrop de- 
clares, is found in the fact that a love of na- 
ture for her own sake is distinctly modern. 
Tshe only one of the old gardens to be quite 
natural, he says further, was the English 
garden—‘“God bless it.” Mr. Lathrop depre- 
cates “the tendency of today toward the 
stiff and unlovely formalism in landscape 
design.” He hopes that this country will 
produce a Michael Angelo in landscape gar- 
dening. He enthuses in these words: 


- this number of HOME AND FLOWERS, 


HOME AND FLOWERS . 


“In this young country, with its exuberant 
energy, its increasing wealth and the devel- 
opment of good taste and a love of the beau- 
tiful, the opportunities which the future of 
landscape gardening has in store for a great 
artistic genius seem almost boundless. With 
vast wealth at his command, and, for ma- 
terials, the earth, the sky, mountains, lakes, 
rivers, waterfalls, forests, and the flora of 
the whole earth, and with vistas bounded 
only by the limits of human sight, he can 
create pictures which will be to natural 
scenery what the Hermes at Olympia is to 
the natural man, not copies, but the assem- 
blage of the perfections of nature, beside 
which the greatest works of other arts will 
seem as small as the oil paintings, despised 
by Michael Angelo, beside the dome of St. 
Peter’s.” . 


Mr. Lathrop’s contention that the love of 
nature for her own sake is distinctly modern 
finds echo in a number of current magazine 
articles. The editor of Current Literature 
grows enthusiastic. He says: 


“The discovery. of a continent by a pious 
Italian, bent on a new crusade, was a marvel 
to his age and to ours a godsend; but of 
greater significance to the human soul is 
this fresh discovery of a realm all about us, 
unexplored by our fathers, undreamed of by 
our grandfathers, but in which our children 
and children’s children shall increasingly 
Tee ene realm of nature and of nature’s 
aw.” 


Sorrow often comes to us through the 
gateway of selfishness; and departs from us 
through the gateway of sacrifice. 


As to Reading Pictures 

When we can read pictures aS we read 
books, as understandingly and with an equal 
capacity for enjoyment, then we will know 
why certain pictures are well done and why 
the world has called their creators great 
masters. Miss Mabel Emery, whose article 
entitled “Looking at Pictures” appears in 


written a successful book on the subject 
“How to Enjoy Pictures.” (The Prang Ed- 
ucational Company, Boston.) 
at first apt to excite the suspicion that the 
book is of the didactic order—the kind which 
tells people what they ought to be or do. 
It must be confessed that the average reader 
is very weary of analytical criticism, which 
so often imputes mystical and psychological 
motives to every artist whose work is over 
the heads of the multitude. But Miss 
Emery’s “How to Enjoy Pictures” is not 
a book of criticism. She frankly states in 
the beginning that she leaves theories of 
fine art and its historic development to the 
critics and historians of art; and she gen- 
erously appends a reference list of the best 
books on art for the student and club 
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“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 


No Soap, Borax, Soda or Ammonia is needed with 


GOLD DUST 


With little water and less effort you can clean any 
thing about the house better, easier and cheaper than 
with soap or any other cleanser. Once try it, you'll 
always buy it. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, Montreal. 


Makers of OVAL Farry SOAP, 
W) 


Je HD BULBS | at 


iA 7] 

Yee Will w in the 

S) honseoroutot doors 
Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Fuchsias, 
Oxalis, Jonquils, 
Daffodils, Dewey 
eae rose eal 
diolus, Chinese Lily, 
Begonia, Gloxinia, 
Lilies of the Valley = 
—all postpaid, 25c.1m stamps or coin, & 
i a premium with these Bulbs we will send, 
WEEE a giant collection of flower seeds—over 200 Varieties. 
Address Millseide Nursery, Somercvilic, Mass, 


DARKEN YOUR GRAY HAIR 


DUBY’'S OZARK HERBS restoregray, 
streaked or faded hair to its natural color, 
beauty and softness. Preventsthe hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
glossy and healthy appearance. §T WILL 
NOT STAIN THE SCALP, is yt sticky or 
dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitrate silver, 
copperas, or poisonsof any kind, but iscom- 
posed of roots, herbs and flowers. It costs 
ONLY 25 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT. 
It will produce the most luxuriant tressesfrom dry, coarseand 
wiry hair, and bring back the color it originally was before 
it turned gray. Fullsize package sent by mailfor 25 cents. 


OZARK HERB COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


SZ See 
YOY I Ball bearings, automatic 


KI a 
feed. Money back if not satisfactory. &. 
Send for tree catalogand special trial offer < | 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box 108 SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


The Greider Strains, 


fifty of them, are bred to make prize winners. 

Very low prices on birds and eggs, considering 

quality. Elegant 1903 catalogue sent postpaid 
for10cents. Write to-day. 


B, H, GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Eige 
an cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzleg, 
New Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finest 
Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
Cards, Biggest Catalogue. Send 2c stamp 6 ARDS 
9 for all. OHIO CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 


Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- 
logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.S. DENISON, Pub.,Dept.25 Chicago 


La est Modej 
Bone Cutters- 


Jessamine Gardens, Jessamine, Fla. 


A Catalogue of Rare and Choice 
Palms, Dwarf Pot Oranges, ete. 
aT eT a a y 
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are perfect in action. Over 50 

years’ experience guides the 
manufacture. Gettheimproved. 
No tacks required. Toavoid 
imitations, noticescript nameof 
STEWART HARTSHORN on label. 


MAGIC 


aha 
» EGG FOOD 
iy FOR 50 HENS 
LHe FEED 60 DAYS $1.00 
Ss W  ~e’PREPATD—Makes hens lay in 
F “=== <9 Winter as wellassummer. A sum- 
mer food in mid-winter. Egg re- 
“* cord and booklet- giving fult 
information for the asking. 
FRED. 8. PECK, 
211 W. Mitchell St., Petoskey, Mich. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without in- 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpwaRDs & Son, Queen 
Victoria St.. London, England. Wholesale of E. Fougera 
&Co., 30 North William S8t., New York. 


-- PAPER. JARDINIERES, a 


Adjustab! 
Flower Pot Cover tcxcy a2. 
Flower Pots, (large or small). A pretty 


device to hide the unsightly appearance 
of the common flower pot. A protection 
from frost or heat. One dozen assorted 
colors and designs in neat folding box, cone 
venieut for mailing, Sent to'any address, 


Postpaid 30c per doz 
Send coin or money order. No stamps 
STRONGHURST MANU°?F'G. CO., 
Stronghurst, Ill., U.S. A. Agents wanted 


‘CABBAGE { 


Wy My elegant new book for seed grew-\ 
@ ers is a store house of rare seed infor-¥ 
mation. Tells about my famous vari- & 
eties of money making cabbage. es 


hae FR EE ve. J 
a is Faper. we 
and 1 willsend you a package of P ‘ * 
a Buckbee’s Gold Goin Cabbage, @ 
the best growing variety on earth together 
witha copy of my great Seed Book. ; 
ot » W. BUCKBEE 
™ Dept. L—40, Rockford Seéd Farms, 
Poe Rockford, Ills. y. 


~ PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


42m Cleanses and beautifies the hair. f 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists__ 
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woman’s benefit. But she devotes her chap- 
ters to landscapes, to buildings and street 
scenes, to pictures that tell a story, to por- 
traits, to animals, to studies of life and char- 
acter, to illustrations of life and fancy, to 
pictures with religious themes, to the pages 
of a magazine, the journey from artist to 
reader, with a special chapter on pictures 
in a school room by Stella Skinner. Fifty- 
three fine photographic reproductions chosen 
from the best European and American art 
treasures are used to illustrate these sub- 
jects, which are handled so sympathetically, 
yet so sensibly and fearlessly, that one’s 
confidence is quickly won. There is not a 
false note in the book from start to finish, 
and the literary value is of so inspiring 4 
quality that one’s feet are set upon the 
mountain top from which we descend linger- 
ingly. 


“Oh, they who win the fight, who reach the 
goal, 
Steadfast are they, with strength that 
cannot quail, 
And theirs a mighty power of heart and 
soul 
To have been brave if God had bid them 
failice 
—Charles Hanson Towner. 


Settlement Work in the Kentucky Mountains 

The wide range of that phase of better- 
ment work known as the “settlement” is 
indicated by a comparison of what Miss 
Jane Addams is doing at Hull House, Chi- 
cago, with the results achieved by a few 
loyal women of Kentucky among the “poor 
whites” in the mountains of that state. 
Three years ago the Kentucky Federation 
of Women’s Clubs received an appeal from 
the mountains for ‘a woman, a gentle, 
womanly woman, to assist in the conduct 
of meetings of wives, mothers, housekeep- 
ers, young women and little girls; to give 
lessons in cooking and home-making, as well 
as in culture and morals.” Such an appeal 


could not be resisted, and, during the past . 


three summers, a few self-sacrificing women 
have lived in tents in the most remote 
mountain counties, giving the assistance 
required.- Miss Catherine Pettit has been 
the leader. Her story is a fascinating one. 
She declares that the mountaineers received 
her with unusual cordiality. They told 
her, “We ’low that you’uns as know how 
has come to show us’uns as don’t know how. 
oye We never had no chance to l’arn 
nothin’; now we are so glad that the chil- 
dren have a chance.” Boys and girls walked 
five and six miles daily to join the classes 
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in cooking, sewing, kitchen-gardening and 
singing. A man of thirty-five came to learn 
to patch and mend that he might teach his 
invalid wife. One man brought two boys, 
saying, “Just please l’arn ’em some man- 
ners,’ and a woman rode fifteen miles on 
a mule with a girl behind, because she 
“liked clean livin’ and party fixin’s,’ and 
“wanted to l’arn.” To the first sewing class 
came a sixteen-year-old lame mother with 
a nine-months-old child in her arms. This 
baby had to be cared for while the mother 
learned to sew, and when it became known 
that “Them quare wimmin folks would keer 
for babies,” a primitive nursery was begun. 

The work among the young people was 
sadly needed. Children of four would swear, 
chew and smoke. A little fellow of six came 
with a bottle of “moonshine” whisky in his 
pocket and asked ‘‘Whar’ is her what shows 
us how to do better?’ The kindergarten 
songs and exercises and a little handicraft 
work soon showed these youngsters better 
ways of filling in their time, and as soon as 
the Sunday-school had been established a 
wonderful improvement was noted. A good 
deal was done in the homes themselves to 
make them more cheerful and less unin- 
spiring. Scholarships were offered to girls 
and boys. How much these were prized 
may be noted from the fact that one ten- 
year-old girl, who had never been away from 
home and who had never seen a town, 
started off bravely behind her brother on 
a mule to ride sixty miles to school, her 
entire wardrobe being the one little gray 
dress which she wore. Miss Pettit and her 
associate, Miss Stone, have succeeded in 
enlisting the sympathies of wealth in the 
East, so that, in addition to funds already 
raised in Kentucky, enough money has been 
obtained to secure land for a permanent 
industrial school at Hindman, Knott county. 

HoME AND FLOWERS hopes before long to 
be able to present a detailed account of this 
excellent work in the Kentucky mountains. 


“Don’t believe the world owes you a liv- 
ing. The world owes you nothing. It was 
here first.’”—Burdette. 


A Vigorous Campaign for Street Sign Reform 

The new street sign ordinance prepared 
by the Merchants’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco, and recently adopted by the city 
council, has just appeared in pamphlet form. 
This ordinance relates to signs projecting 
over the sidewalks, and includes “signs, 
transparencies, advertisements, bulletin- 
boards and clocks upon or projecting over 
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FREE 


A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY ano BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder 
Disorders, difficult or toofrequent passing water, Dropsy, 
ete. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava 
Shrub, called by botanists, the pzper methysticum, from 
the Ganges River, East India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital curesin 30 days. It acts directly on 

, the Kidneys, and cures by 
draining out of the Blood 
the pvisonous Uric Acid, 
Lithates, ete. which cause 
the disease. 

Rey. John H. Watson tes- 
tifies in the Vew York World 
that it has saved him from 
the edge of the grave, when 
dying of Kidney disease 
and terrible suffering when 
passing water. Mr. James 
Thomas, Esq., of the Board 
of Review Bureau of Pen- 
sions, Washington, D. C., 
writes: Was cured of a 
usually fatal Kidney Trouble 
Yt: after many physicians had 

: failed and he had given u 

JAMES THOMAS, all hope of recovery. Bch 

No. 120E St. N. W., Washing- R.C. Wood, a prominent at- 

ton, D. C. torney of Lowell, Ind., was 

cured of Chronic Rheuma- 

tism, Kidney and Bladder Disease of ten years’ standing by 

Alkavis. Many ladies, including Mrs. E. R. Dinsmore, South 

Deerfield, Mass., and Mrs. James Young, Kent, Ohio, also 

testify to its wonderful curative power in Kidney and allied 
disorders peculiar to women. 

That you may judge the value of this Great Discovery 
for yourself we will send you One Large Case by mail Free. 
It is a Sure Specific and can not fail. Address, The Church 
Kidney Cure Company, 523 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Harrison 
BIG WAGES Blue Flamee 
Wickless, Fuel Oil Stove for ES 
cooking and heating. New, if 
wonderful invention. Enor- 
mous demand. Everybody buys. 
Big Seller. Gener tesits own 
fuel gas from kerosene 9il. A 
spoonful of oil mikes a hogshead of fuel gas. Oheapest, 
safest, best fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All sizes. 
Write for special offer, ne 


Prices $3 up. w plan. Oat. Free. 
WORLD MFG. CO., 5236 World Building, CINCINNATI, O- 


ANY [ Ap Can Easily Make 


$18 TO $25 
z _ weekly by representing us in her 
locality and as the positionis pleasant and profitable the year 
round we will gladly send particulars free to all, Even your 
spare timeis valuable. Thisis no deception, andif you reaily 
want to make money address 
WOMAN’S MUTUAL BENEFIT CO., Box 21, JOLIET, ILL. 


AND AGENTS 
WANTED. 


30 VARIETIES. eae Poultry, Eggs. 


- igeons, and Belgium Hares. 
— ~—— Prize list FREE. Everybody ought to have 
one of Our Natural Colored Description 60 page 
Poultry Guide, Remedies, Information and be con- 
vinced. Only 10c mailed. Address, 
J.A.BERGEY, BoxE. Telford, Pa. 


A WEEK Straight salary and expenses to 
$20 men with rig tointroduce our Poultry Mixture 
im country; year’s contract; weekly pay. Address, with 
stamp, Monarch Manufacturing Company, Box 515, 
Sprin efield, 111. 


WE pay $10 cash per 10(0 copying letter and returning 
to us; two stamps with application. 
Oceanic Industrial Union, Manager F. H., Chicago. 
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‘Miss Gannon, Sec’y Detroit 
Amateur Art Associatien, tells 
young women what to do to 
avoid pain and suffering caused 
by femaie troubles. 


‘*I can conscientiously recommend 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound to those of my sisters 
suffering with female weakness and 
the troubles which so often befall 
women. ~I. suffered for months with 
general weakness and felt so weary 
that I had hard work. to keep up. [| 
had shooting pains and was utterly 
miserable. In my distress I was ad= 
vised to use Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and it was 
a red letter day to me when I took the 
first dose, for at that time my restora- 
tion began. In six weeks I was a 
changed woman. perfectly well in 
every respect. I felt so elated and 
happy that I want all women who 
suffer to get well as I did.”— Miss 
GUILA GANNON, 359 Jones St., Detroit, 
Corresponding Sec’y Mich. Amateur 


Art Association. — $5000 forfeit if original of 
above letter proving genuineness cannot be produced, 


It is clearly shown in this 
young lady’s letter that Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
will surely cure the sufferings of 
women; and when one considers 


.that Miss Gannon’s letter is only 


ne of hundreds which we have, the 
great virtue of Mrs. Pinkham’s medi- 
cine must be admitted by al] 
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streets and sidewalks, within the city and 
county of San Francisco.” It is very ex- 
plicit and comprehensive, and the penalty 
for its violation is “a fine not exceeding 
$100.00, oor imprisonment not exceeding 
thirty days, or both,” and “every person 
shall be deemed guilty of a separate offense 
for each day of such violation.” No signs 
of any sort whatsoever are permitted along 
the curbs; “no signs may project more than 
twelve inches over a sidewalk, and trans- 
parencies which project even this far must 
be so arranged as to lie flat against the 
walls during the day.” Already the city is 
taking on a new appearance. A copy of 
this ordinance ought to be in the hands of 
every worker for civic betterment. 


“A man can store an awful tempest within 
himself, but it won’t break loose if he ties 
his tongue down. For goodness’ sake, don’t 
worry. Do the best you can and be content.” 
—Phrenological Journal. 


The Women’s Clubs Are Joining the Procession 

A large proportion of the city and town 
betterment work is being accomplished 
through the women’s clubs of the country. 
The organized women of Lincoln, Illinois, 
for example, have a department of town 
improvement. The ladies who make up this 
section of the club have taken entire charge 
of the railroad station park, and have ex- 
pended $200.00 in grading and sodding and 
planting trees. They have also looked after 
the school yards of the town, and their out- 
line of work for 1903 includes the offering 
of a series of prizes for the best kept school 
yards, and an active campaign in favor of 
clean streets. The Social Ethics department 
of the Atheneum Club of Kansas City; Kan- 
sas, is considering improvement topics dur- 
ing its winter session. Following are a few 
of the subjects for its monthly meetings: 
The Outlook for Civic Betterment; Helping 
Others to Help Themselves; Women in Re- 
lation to the Movement for Civic Better- 
ment; What Kansas City Has Done to Pro- 
mote Civic Betterment; What Kansas City 
Should Do to Promote Civic Betterment; 
The Housing of the Poor; Our Schools in 
Relation to the Civic Betterment Movement. 

The Women’s Club of Boise City, Idaho, 
has also been seriously at work. The ladies 
recently sent to Salt Lake City for an expert 
to plat the cemetery and plan the best land- 
scape effects for the town in general. The 
result.-was so satisfactory and the money ex- 
pended so judiciously that the town council 
has agreed to furnish all the money neces- 
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sary, and has asked the club “to take charge 
of the cemetery entirely and in perpetuity.” 

From all over the country come reports 
of other organizations of women who are 
aroused on this question of civic better- 
ment. The Women’s Municipal League, of 
New York City, reports that, during the 
year, several parks have been reclaimed, 
four miles of trees planted, and eight drink- 
ing fountains erected as a result of this in- 
fluence and work. The Milwaukee Outdoor 
Art .and Improvement Association is plan- 
ning for a number of prize offers for next 
year, looking toward cleaner streets and 
more artistic gardens. The Woman’s Club 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, is conducting a 
regular campaign against the Locks and 
Canal Company of that city, in the interests 
of a more attractive river front, and many 
other similar organizations are doing effec- 
tive work. 

The women’s clubs are also heartily co- 
Operating with the American League for 
Civic Improvement. At federation meetings 
in Missouri, Nebraska, Michigan, Ohio and 
Texas during the past fall the League was 
represented, and it will have speakers at 
federation meetings in the spring in Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas and Arkansas. These 
state federations of women’s clubs consti- 
tute, in many sections, the most aggressive 
agencies for civic improvement work. At 
the Texas meeting the town improvement 
committee pianned an extensive campaign 
for education along all improvement lines. 
This work is to be under the immediate su- 
pervision of Mrs. E. P. Turner, of Dailas, 
and contemplates securing the cooperation 
of business organizations, town govern- 
ments, and even the railroads. 


“She well knew that there is victory in 
the manner of accepting defeat.’—A Singu- ~ 
lar Metamorphosis. 


Our Trees and Neglected Forests 

President Roosevelt recently declared that 
“the forest and water problems are, perhaps, 
the most vital internal questions of the 
United States.” In the far West the ques- 
tion of water supply and water rights is 
a vital one. Nearly a third of our vast coun- 
try is still woodland. The recent withdrawal 
of 6,000,000 acres of land in northern Cal- 
ifornia for the creation of forest reserves 
has emphasized a peril. Yet we are so far 
behind an intelligent public sentiment in 
France and Germany in the matter of forest 
preservation that we are rapidly destroying 
all our forest lands, and at the same time 
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yRUBBER PLANT Allg Noy 


Absolutely the best Plantation investment on 

the market. Not a prospect, but a proven 

success. Has already paid dividends aggregat- | 
ing 17 Per Cent, although not yet two years old. And these are only prelimin- 
ary profits for minor crops. When the principal products—Rubber, Cocoa, 
Vanilla, etc.,—begin to yield, the profits will be .almost double your original 
investment annually. 


Earnings for 1902--10 Per Cent 


While thousands of acres are under cultivation and the Plantation is fully 
organized and an assured success without any further sale of stock, yet there is 
a vast amount of development still to be done before the entire nine thousand 
acres (over 14 Square miles) are under cultivation. At present there are some six 
hundred Americans from all walks of life interested in this proposition, which is 
under the management of men who have made a success of their own private 
plantations. To secure additional capital to continue development rapidly, in- 
vestors are invited to subscribe at the same price present stockholders paid § 
(par), with a guarantee of four per cent and a full share in all the earnings of 
the company, commencing immediately. All moneys go into actual develop- 
ment work—no salaries paid to officers or other expenses allowed until develop- 
ment is completed. 


FREE TRIP TO MEXICO 


This is not an ordinary, but an extraordinary offer. For the benefit of | 
bona-fide investors, either individuals or syndicates, who are not acquainted 
with us or with this class of investment, we will, where amount of subscription 
warrants it, allow and guarantee expenses to the property and return, deposit- 
ing, if necessary, certified check with local bank, same to be be forfeited and 
subscriptions cancelled if the facts are not as represented. Trip requires six- 
teen cays from New York. Now is the best time to go. Full particulars sent 
to any investor, or any man or woman who wants to make a beginning. Sub- 
scriptions can be made for any amount from one share up, and on payments of 


FIVE DOLLARS per share monthly if desired. 


os 


Send for sample copy ‘‘ Cent per Cent’’ a magazine for Investors 


MITCHELL, SCHILLER & BARNES, Investments 
| EXCHANGE COURT BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 
Cleveland, O. Cincinnati, O. St. Johns, N. B. 


Mention HOME AND FLOWERS when answering this ad. 
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as rapidly curtailing our natural water sup- 
ply, so that, in a few years, if something 
radical is not done, we will have seriously 
crippled our natural resources. The loss 
to the country by forest fires alone, largely 
preventable, says Mr. Gifford Pinchol (in a 
recent issue of The World’s Work), has been 
conservatively estimated at $50,000,000 a 
year. Prof. Pinchol refers to the excellent 
system of forestry laws in Germany, and 
makes the following suggestions: 


“1. Bach state should own and control 
those districts where forestry cannot be 
properly and profitably conducted by private 
parties. 

“2. The federal government should lend 
a helping hand. and, in addition, own and 
control large reservations and parks in those 
parts of the country which are noted for 
their beauty or natural wonders. 

“3. Both the state and federal govern- 
ment should codperate with the private 
owner in many ways to ‘inform him in ref- 
erence to forestry matters, and to encourage 
and induce him to treat his forest land in 
the proper manner. 

“This codperation may be applied by the 
extinguishment and prevention of forest 
fires: by the construction of roads and fire 
lanes; by the establishment of schools of 
forestry, chairs of forestry in agricultural 
colleges, forestry experiment stations, and 
model forests; by fair taxation; by the dis- 
tribution of literature on the subject; by 
the introduction of valuable species from 
foreign countries; by the establishment of 
seed-testing stations; by the distribution of 
seeds and young trees to those who will 
eare for them; by the establishment of 
lecture courses to the people in connection 
with agricultural and horticultural meetings; 
by aiding in the eradication of insect pests, 
and by aiding all worthy associations and 
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societies with these objects in view.’ 

Arbor day exercises in the schools are re- 
minding the children once_a year that trees 
are to be planted as well as cut down. 
Schools of forestry in connection with many 
of our colleges are cultivating in the hearts 
and minds of the people a love and under- 
standing of trees. A number of agricultural 
associations. notably the Western Penn- 
sylvania Botanical Society, are urging the 
planting of trees, not only because of the 
added charm to the landscape, but on ac- 
count of the financial return in the shape of 
better watered land, and of timber. 

New York state has a law providing for 
the planting of trees along country roads, 
and the legislature of Pennsylvania has just 
passed an ordinance which provides that, for 
every two fruit, shade or forest trees which 


the property owner shall transplant to the. 


public highway in front of his own premises, 
he shall be allowed an abatement of one 
dollar on his road taxes. The St. Louis 
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Civic Improvement League has issued sim- 
ple printed instructions about tree planting 
and its value to the city. 

Modern Americans could learn much from 
the memorial established by a Japanese 
Prince of generations ago. From his own 
forest he gave thousands of trees and seeds 
to be planted along two roads leading to 
Nikko, where the body of the great general 
and law giver, Iyecsasu, was _ interred. 
Many who visit Nikko may forget the love- 
liness of the mountain scenery, the water- 
falls and rushing streams, the carving and 
gilding of the temples, the soft low tones 
of the bells, the cdor of incense and the 
chanting of priests, but few will forget their 
twenty-mile ride beneath the overarching 
branches of the stately trees. What more 
beautiful memorial than this which benefits 
rich and poor, prince and coolie alike? 


“A successful man—he leaves clean work 
behind him, and requires no sweeper-up of 
chips.”—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Joliet’s Good Example 


An interesting campaign of betterment 
has just “made over” Joliet, Illinois. This 
busy city of 40,000 inhabitants, very well sit- 
uated from the standpoint of civic beauty, 


‘has, up to the present, been too busily en- 


gaged in oil manufacturing to give much 
attention to public esthetics. Last spring, 
however, one of the representative journals 
of the city inaugurated a campaign for beau- 
tifying the city. The Joliet Improvement 
Association was organized. This associa- 
tion distributed 2,000 packages of flower 
seeds, and offered prizes for the best flower 
gardens, to both adults and children. 

This competition was so successful that 
the city government has been stimulated to 
conduct a civic house cleaning, resulting in 
the purchase of two public parks of forty - 
acres each. The School Board now owns two 
parks of eighteen acres each. The work of 
the association has added other beneficial 
results, among them the decoration of the 
court-house grounds, for which purpose the 
county supervisors gave the officers of the 
association $1,000; vacant lots in the busi- 
ness part of the city are now cleaned, and 
the ground in most of them sodded and 
planted with flowers; the city superinten- 
dent is being constantly appealed to for as- 
sistance in removing old rubbish, and the 
firemen, the janitors of schools and 
churches, and the railroad officials are all 
enthusiastic in the work. 
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COMPLETE FROM HEAD To TOE 
IN LATEST STYLE, 


Free Sampies 


and Measurement Blanks. 


To Introduce Direct to the 
Wearer our Ladies’ Custom 
Tailoring we will make 

the first ten thousand 
suits absolutely to 
measure sent us for 
only $10 and give 
ae following com- 
plete 
out FREE 
Actually $28 value for 
enly ${Q2ud nothing 
to pay till after you receive 
the suit and free outfit and 
find it just as represented. 
Send us your name and poste 
office address, and we will 
send you FREE SAMPLES OF 
CLOTH, 5-ft. tape line and 
measurement Dlank for size 
of Suit, Shirtwaist & Shoes. 

A gennine wool mixed repellant 
latest style, Tailor Made Blouse 
Snit, for such ladies’ tuilors 
eharge 2.00.5... 22324. -- $20.60 
Mohair Felt Trimmed Hat 2.50 


$9 () DRESSES ANY WOMAN 


Pair Stylish Shoes....... 2.50 
Klannelette Shirtwaist.. 1.50 
Pair Lisle Thread Hose.. 50 
Lace Bordered H’ndk’rch’f .50 
Handsome Leather Belt.. .50 


Ladies’ pay daily for this $28.00 
DON’T DELAY—Aiter 
having filled 10,000 orders 
our prices for these suits 
will be $20.00 and No 
Free Articles. 
GENTS’ COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING CO., 
Ladies’ Tailoring, 
Dept. 15, 
111 Adams Street, 
CHICAGO. 
Reference: First N4t’l Bank, 
Chicago. Capital $12,000,000, 


and everything of the best at right 


\* 


K a 
money. Try it. 49 years, 44 greenhouses, 1,000 acres, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box14i,Painesville, Ohio. 


Prices for Orchard, Vineyard, 
Lawn, Park, Street, Garden 
and Greenhouse, Rarest New, 
Choicest Old Seeds, Plants, Roses 
Bulbs, Small Trees, etc., sent by mail 
postpaid, larger by express orfreight, 
‘safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Your address on a postal 
will bring you our elegant 168 page 
catalogue free. Direct deal will 


< insure you the best and save you 


USEFUL ARTICLES ONLY. 


in our BOOK OF MANY BARGAINS sent prepaid for ten cents 
with Present for Mother’s Work-Basket. 
POLLARD & COUTHWAY, G—454 Bloomington, Il. 


LA D H ES LEARN LACE - MAKING 

® by 2 New Process. Any child can doit. 
We furnish FREE book of instructions and signed contract to 
buy all the laces you make. Send 4c. postage for book and start 


making money atonce. Torchon Lace Co. Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


I CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learnhow. Est.’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 


W. M. Ostrander, 1770 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia. 
Binding Specialti:se 


WOMEN TO DO SEWING Pinting,, Specintti-s 


six an hour, Material sent free prepaid. Send address:d 
reply: envelope for full particulars. UNIVERSAL CQ., 
Dept. 70, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


LADIES 


$8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing samples of Washing 
fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A.W .Scott,Cohoes,N.Y. 


Send for FREE sample of exquisite Satchet 
Powder and valuable confidential offer. Send 
simply name and address to 

F, E. J. BENJAMIN, Andover, O. 


FLORIDA 


And the Summer 
Lands of the Gulf 


Take the comfortable 


MONON ROUTE 


And Cc. H. & D. Ry. 
Through Sleeper from Chicago 


Write for booklet on 
Southern Winter Tours. 


FRANK J. REED, G.P. A. 


Monon Route Chicago 


(2 BEAUTIFUL CREPE PAPER ROSES 


24 Waxed Muslin Rose Leaves, 
3 Feet Rubber Tubing. 


Roses in Pink, 
American Beauty, yellow and white colors. Artificial 
Leaves, Flowers, etc. Sample and circular postpaid 5e. 


JOHN A. GOETZ, 101 StocktonSt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR 25 cents K. & S. Tooth Filler fills the 
teeth for six months. Stops toothache 
instantly and prevents decay. Manufac- 
turer, GEO. R. BAKER, Reg’d Pharma- 
cist, 63 Clark street, Chicago. 


to do piecework at their homes. We furnish 
all materialand pay from 87. to $12. weekly. 


Ladi 
a i€S Experience unnecessary. Send stamped enve- 


lope to Roya Co., Dept. H. F., 34 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


CO., Dept. Ag, 
ARE YOULA DYSPEPTIG? ie op oe ees 
GooD HEALTH MAGAZINE is a wonderful help. Only $1.00 a 


year. Write forsamplecopy. i 
' Good Health Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


and Liquor Habit Cured without in- 
convenience or detention from bus- 
iness. Write The DR. J. L. STEPHENS 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


Silk fora waist for selling 30 cards 
hooks and eves, R. FOSSETT, 


a 56 Maple St., Gardiner, Me. 
time, teeth, tem- 


THE THREAD CUTTING THIMBLE saves 
——————— eee per. Sample, 10 cents 
WOOD CoO., 856 E. Westmoreland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENVELOPES 28tet8 ontch lenty: 42.00, pex i600, 


HOWARD COMPANY, 562 Masonic Temple. Chicago. 


Novelties for Christmas, Catalog free, 
FINE SILVER J. B. Barnes Jewelry Co., Louisville, Ky. 


$24 WEEKLY Paid to collect and solicit near home. 


Bullock’s Legal Bureau, sndianapolis,Ind. 


Clairvoyance. If sick orailing send now, name, 
age, sex, lock of hair and 2 stamps to 
Dr, D. Hinkly, X-27. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Other 


SPECTACLES by mail warranted to suit. Illustrated prices and our easy 
method of fitting your eyes mailed free. Fredrick & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


The 


Mystic Gareen 


[All matter relating to this department should be addressed .to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, 


New Hampshire. | 
JANUARY PUZZLES. 


No. 16.— CHARADE., 

I passed a one in the shady road, 

And I said to my son as my wheel I bestrode, 
“Tt shail run a race to yonder fivo, 

For I ride a pace unknown to you.” 


But a boy near by took a whole you-see, 

And pointing his gun at a neighboring tree, 

Fired wide of his mark, and pierced my tire, 

So homeward I strode trembling with ire. 
Hawley, Minn. AUNT JANE. 


No. 17.— 
1. To set out or proceed spiritedly. 2. The 
Oriental tamarisk. 3. A South American 
woolly-haired cameloid ruminant. 4, A 
prosimian mammal allied to the monkey. 
5. To desire something anxiously. 
Canaan, N. H. SWEET SIXTEEN. 


SQUARE. 


No. 18.— 
Primal, “a healthy dish” they say 
When taken early in the day, 

Final certainly is meant 

When defined to mean extent. 

Total in physiology is seen 

As one of the plants—not green. 
Fresno, Calif. GENTLE ANNIE. 


CHARADE. 


No. 19.— 


1. One of a pre-Latin people of southern 
Italy. 2. To set out or proceed spiritedly. 
3. Clubs. 4. A genus of shrubs or small 
trees of the oak family. 5. A small but 
widely scattered genus of trees or shrubs of 
the dogwood family. SWEET SIXTEEN. 

Canaan, N. H. 


SQUARE. 


No. 20.— REVERSAL. 

Should I meet in the street 
A poor afflicted one, 

I’d two him, and then hurry 
O’er the road—yes, run. 


Hawley, Minn. AUNT JANE. 


No. 21.— 
1. An item in one’s assets. 2. An instru- 
ment for reducing a dislocation. 3. To set 
out or proceed spiritedly. 4. A shrub of the 
genus Sambicus. 5. A South American 
weasel-like carnivore. SWEET SIXTEEN. 
Canaan, N. H. 


SQUARE. 


No. 22.— 
Complete assuredly means death, 
Of which we speak with bated breath. 
Cut off its head, then general rule 
Says it is a carpenter’s tool. 
Again behead, and then we see 
A pronoun, plain as plain can be. 
Fresno, Calif. GENTLE ANNIE. 


BEHEADMENT. 


No. 23.— 
1. Close tightly together. 2. A wine press. 

3. Nimble: 4. To set out or proceed spirit- 

edly. 5. Quarries. SWEET SIXTEEN. 
Canaan, N. H. 


SQUARE. 


No. 24.— REVERSAL. 

If a one man drinks all he can 
From the old second cask, 

It’s my belief he’ll come to grief, 
And that is all I’d ask. 


Hawley, Minn. AUNT JANE. 


No. 25.— 


. To accumulate. 2. The divinely supplied 
food on which the Israelites subsisted in the 
wilderness. 3. One of the order of spiritual 
beings endowed with immortal life. 4. A 
snood. 5. To set out or proceed spiritedly. 

Canaan, N. H. SWEET SIXTEEN. 


SQUARE. 


Answers in two months. Solvers and 


prize winners in four months. 


PRIZES. 


Three six-months subscriptions will be 
awarded among those sending complete lists 
to the puzzles in this issue. Three three- 
months subscriptions will be awarded 
among those sending incomplete lists. A 
novel will be awarded among those solving 
the five squares. 


YEARLY PRIZE. 


Five dollars will be given for the best 
solving record to the puzzles published in 
1903. Three dollars will be awarded among 
those solving over eighty per cent. One 
dollar will be awarded among those sending 
over fifty per cent. Those winning subscrip- 
tions, and actual subscribers, will be al-. 
lowed to compete for these prizes. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent me with list of Jan- 
uary puzzles. 
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T is necessary to press down the keys 
of a Fox Typewriter only % inch, 
by a light 2 ounce stroke, to make a 
perfect type impression on the SpaHE 
In other makes the key dipis % to % 
of an inch. 

The difference in a days work means 
a physical saving to the operator and 
lessens the wear and tear on the ma- 
chine. 

This is one reason why a Fox Type- 
writer and typewriter operator last 
longer and do more work with less 
wear and weariness than is otherwise 
possible. 

The Fox combines a// the up-to-date, 
good featuresa pupemaiter should have. 


Send for free catalog, 
handsomely illustrated, 
with full information about 
pur “‘Free on Trial Plan.” 


Fox Typewriter Co, Ltd. 


470 FRONT ST. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MicH. 


$2 $3.75 BUYS A$35 WATCH 


pera) and a handsome ‘‘Gold”’ watch ehain & charm 
: => THIS IS A GENUINE GOLD FILLED WATCH 
in appearance, superbly engraved, double 

hunting case, stem wind and stem set. 

)\ HIGH GRADE RUBYJEWELED WORKS 

which is absolutely guaranteed for 


YEARS. 


Sa//Send this to us and we will send the 
/9))) Watch & Chain €.0,D. 3.75 and express 
s// chargestoexamine. Ifas represented, 
if pay $3.7 75 & Ex, charges and itis yours. 

Write if you desire Ladies’ or Gents’ size, 


CALUMET WATCH CO. Dept. 175 Chicago 
YOUR CHILDREN 
Cured of Bed-Wetting 
EN-U-RE-SINE abso- SAMPLE - FREE 
lutely cures bed-wetting & 
incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. IT DOES NOT 
FAIL, The only remedy made and guaranteed by @& 


physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAY, 
Box 510 Bloomington, Ill. 


DICK’S PRODUCTS 3 


Seamless Foot Warmer Shoes. aan “ 
Hand Woven. Endlesscomfort. I Z 
mail ladies sizes at $1.25, mens 1.40.4 
New adjustable Window Plant Rod 
Order list. W.H. Dick, Mfr. Dansvil 
using Stillman’s Cream. 


ER EG K L a Prepared especially for 


this eTuimie eee enemy of beauty. Write for particulars. 
FRECKLE CREAM CO., Dept. 78 AURORA, ILLS. 


Sample Styles Hold-to-light @- 
Silk Fringe and Calling 
Eseort Cards, NO TRASH. 


Genuine Cards, with outfit & finest Sample Book, 


ALL2 CENTS. BUCKEYE CARD CO. Laceyville,Ohie 


EASY WORK 241_bome, in_ spare 


}ours. $3 per da 
Either sex. No canvassing. No capital Denied’ 


SOLAR CO., Providence, KR. I. 


e, N. ¥- 


positively removed by 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


W.T. A. KELLY, - - 


“BIG FOUR” 


A Railroad 


Of the People 


Operated 


For the People 


And Recognized 


By the People 


As the standard passenger line of the Central 
States, 2,500 miles of railway in 


Ohio=IndianaslIllinoir 


Kentucky and Michigan 
Through Sleepers between 


New York Cincinnati 
Boston and Chicago 
Washington St. Louis 


CE, Finest Day Coaches Ever Built. 
Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, . W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’ Pass. & TkKt. Agt. Asst.Gem’1P.&T.A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
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 DLARONDS 


Uc open & 

you ChargeAccount 
with us on your in- Bm 

diyidual credit, for any 
Diamond or Watch in 
our half-million dollar a 
stock. We deliver the Baie 
article at once and you 
pay ten per cent. of the 
price monthly. We send 
your selection to your ; 
home or place of business where you may examine it thoroughly before 
deciding to buy. We pay all express charges. We sell genuine 
Diamonds only, and give a Guarantee Certifieate with every one we sell. § 
We make exchanges at any time in the future, allowing full, original 
price paid. Weare one of the oldest (Est. 1858) and by far the largest 
house in the business. Your local banker will refer to his Dun or # 
Bradstreet book of Commercial Ratings and tell you about our reliabil- 
ity andstanding. Our beautiful book, ‘“‘How Easily You Can Wear and 
Own a Diamond,” answers every question which you could ask. We 
send it free with illustrated catalogue om Fequest. Write to-day. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. Dept. 8Q, 92 to 98 State St, 
Orrostrs MarsHaut Frey & Co. CHICAGO, ILL, U.S. A. 


Shoemaker’s Book on POULTRY 


‘and Almanac for 1908, contains 200 large pages, 
handsomely illustrated. Beautiful colored plates, 

® irue to life. It tells all about all kinds of fowls, 
their care, etc. All about-FNCUBATORS AND 
BROODERS and howto operatethem. You 

= can't well afford tobe withoutit, Only 15cents. 

C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 574, Freeport, Ill. 


$100 weekly to ouragents. Portraits, frames, art 


goods. Also pnelesale. _to consumer. Free 


catalog. “KURZ ART CO., 997 N. Clark St., CICA 
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For Faticy Work. 1 15 skeins, 
assorted colors, best silks. 12c. 
FRANKLIN, NEB. 
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CHAT. 

This issue will. be sent to several of our 
friends, and we trust the prizes offered 
above will cause many of them to compete 
for prizes offered, and which. will Zo to the 
-winner. 

Short, spicy “flats” are wanted, and we 
hope you will at least send one with your 
list. ‘Forms’ will be used sparingly, and 
will be defined from the Standard Diction- 
ary. 

The reversal is a puzzle having a word for 


Wott Wy tiie 


Shall hear from her again. 


an answer which heads in each direction— 
e. g., War-Raw. sy ea eas 
To old formists we will say, Do not throw 
it aside because the forms are small, but 
we think it will take some study to solve 
them all. “Sweet Sixteen” has just purchased 
a new Standard, and has done very well in 
what: she attempted to do; doubtless we 
The balance of 
the puzzles are by Gentle Annie and Aunt 
Jane, who are ever ready to help the poor 
editor, AUNT EUNICE. 


N ew Bete ks 


NY fool can destray trees, says John 
A Muir, in his book, “Our National 


Parks” (Houghton, Miffin & Co.), 
but “it takes a wise man to preserve a 
forest.” The forests of America, says Mr. 


Muir, “however slighted by man, must have 
been a great delight to God; for they were 
the best He ever planted.” Uncle Sam has 
seldom been called a fool in business mat- 
ters, yet Mr. Muir points out that he has 
sold millions of acres of land at $2.50 an 
acre upon which a single tree was worth 
more than $100. This story of “Our National 
Parks” will help greatly to arouse us from 
our almost fatal lethargy in the matter of 
forest preservation. Mr. Muir writes only 
of the national parks and forest reserves of 
the western United States, with which he is 
personally familiar. Westward of a iine 
drawn from the north to the south of the 
United States and beginning with the east- 
ern boundary of Montana there are five na- 
tional parks and thirty-eight forest reserva- 
tions, containing over 40,000,000 acres of 
land, and as yet but a beginning is made in 
the plans of the national and state govern- 
ments that will preserve and extend. our 
forests and keep that great region from be- 
coming an arid desert. 

Mr. Muir knows every redwood in Cali- 
fornia, and has counted all the sequoias— 
but he does not tell you how many there are. 
There are no statistics in the book. He 
fills us with such love for the wonders and 
beauties he writes of that our one desire is 
to journey with him across the polished 
glacier meadows whose rocks are shining 
silver in the sunlight. We choose a stormy 
day to climb with him the electric peak 
and stand the shocks until our hair cracks 
like whips. He even writes tenderly of 
rattlesnakes, and makes us regret with him 


the two he felt obliged to kill. When snow 
is ten feet deep, with him, we wonder what 
instinct causes the woodchuck to leave its 
hole ana follow it far up on the mountain 
side where in a sheltered, sunny nook it 
feeds on early green things. He names for 
us each tree and conifer, and tells us how 
they came there. He knows every flower 
that blows, each moss and lichen are at his 
call, while the rocks tell him their history; 
and the geysers have no secrets from him. 
Those of us who love Mr. Muir’s “California 
Mountains” will not need to be told of the 
masterly style and charm of this later book. 


Mr. Charles Henderson’s ‘Picturesque 
Gardens” (Peter Henderson) will answer 
many questions for the improvement associ- 
ations, as well as for the amateur gardener. 
The book averages two illustrations to each 
page of its 160 pages, printed on finely 
calendared paper. The press work is from 
the famous Mt. Pleasant Printery at Hair- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. A brief explanatory 
text accompanies each illustration, telling — 
just what trees, shrubs, plants and bulbs 
have been used to produce certain effects 
of foliage and color. 

The subject is treated in a very logical 
manner. Opening with gateways and en- 
trances, it treats of lawns and their em- 
bellishment, which last includes everything, 
from flower beds to sun-dials. In the chap- 
ters devoted to gardens every known va- 
riety of garden, from the city back yard 
to the splendid Italian and old walled gar- 
dens, is amply pictured. Other chapters 


treat of roses and rosariums, water and bog | 


gardens, rockeries and wall gardens, wild 
gardens and ferneries, vines and their use, 
piazza and balcony decoration—until it all 
ends with conservatory and court interiors. 
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FOUR ROSES 


AS A 


FREE GIFT 


Anyone sending 25 cents for THE FLORAL WORLD one year will 
receive Four Rose Plants ABSOLUTELY FREE, by mail, postpaid 


HE FLORAL WORLD isa monthly magazine devoted entirely tothe subject of flowers 

and their cultivation in and about the home. in every word it is practical—technical 

terms and pet theories are carefully avoided. It is conducted for those who have 

_ their troubles and failures as well as for those who are fortunate enough to attain success from 
_ their efforts. 

The subscribers themselves assure the popularity of ‘‘The Floral World’’ by contributing 
the greater part of its contents each month. Its subscribers are in reality, therefore, its 
editors. It is their magazine, in it they tell each other of many conditions, methods and 
experiences that are worth far more than professional theories. ‘‘The Floral World’’ is like 

_a big convention, its subscribers the delegates, who bring reports of the most practical kind 
from the four corners of the world. EMeeee. 

We could print thousands of testimonials from enthusiastic readers, but will not, because 


it costs Such a small sum for a year’s subscription, through which you may know for your- 
self of the merits of ‘‘The Floral World.”’ 


THE FOUR ROSES FREE 


GRUSS AN TEPLITZ—A Great New ISABELLA SPRUNT—Canary Yellow 
Ende Meera Gee Ore rence: —A very free bloomer, literally lavishing 
d ke de 2t S Ss = fie, - 7. 
erimson scarlet all summer. We know of ats SEES |e DUNE Sues. y ty ISIE s 
ze Rose that hassuch bright colorsin it as strong grower requiring little attention. 
this variety, with its rich velvety crimson : 
overlaid with the brightest penetrating MAMAN COCHET—Rich Pink — The 


scarlet. It is very free in bloom and a color is a deep, rosy pink, the inner side of 
Strong, vigorous grower. the petals being a silver rose, shaded and 

IVORY_ivory White—A most beautiful touched» with® “golden. yellow.» We: pro; 
rose, pure ivory white in color. A strong nounce this the finest Rose by far that has 
grower, excellent for general planting and been introduced from France in the past 
a great favorite. five years. 


The regular subscription price of ‘‘The Floral World” is 25 cents, and this 
1 offer of the magazine and Four Choice Roses for 25 cents is made for the purpose 
of introducing ‘‘The Floral World”’ into thousands of new homes. 


ey Only 25¢ Four eerie. . Olly 20¢ 


dress THE FLORAL WORLD, SPRINGEIELD, OHIO 


ee ee 


NOTE “‘* im your order whether 
4 roses are to beshipped at once or 
on May ist. 


Some Literature on School Gardens 


Supplementary ‘References to Miss 


“Hints on Rural School Grounds,” by L. H. 
Bailey. New York Cornell Station Bulletin, 
160, pp. 271-290, figs. 17. 

“Report on George Putnam School Gar- 
den” (includes also occasional’ reports on 
other school gardens in America and a paper 
on German school gardens in Transactions 
for 1899), by H. L. Clapp. Transactions of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


“School Gardens,” by H.-L. Clapp. Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, 52: 445-456. : 
“School Gardens,’ Diy: be lez, Clapp. Edu- 


cation, 21: 522-530, 611-617. 

“Wenham School Gardens,” by A. P. Cole. 
Transacticns of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, 1899, pp. 270, 271. 

“A Common School Garden,’ by Stanley 
Coulter. Purdue University Leafiet on Na- 
ture Study, No. 9. 

“School Gardens: Their Development and 
Functions,” by Dick J. Crosby. The Outlook, 
August 1, 1902. 

“Report on the Medford School Gardens,” 
by G. E. Davenport. Transactions of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 1897, 
pp: 238, 239; 1899; pp. 261-267. 

“A Summer’s- Work Abroad, in School 
Grounds, Home Grounds, Playgrounds, 
Parks, and Forests,’ by Mira Lloyd Dock. 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 62, pp. 33, pl. 9. 

“School Gardens,” by E. Gang. 
lation from Rein’s Pedagogical Encyclo- 
pedia.) Report of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, 1898-99, Vol. 1, pp. 1067-1084. 

“Tree Planting on Rural School Grounds,” 
ty William L. Hall. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 134. 

“School Garden at Bath, Me,” by Viola G. 
Hogan. (Previous report unsigned—Trans- 
actions 1898, pp. 322-324.) Transactions of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
1899, pp. 271, 272. 

“The Planting of School Grounds,’ by 
Susan Huntington Hooker. Country Life in 
America, 1: 219-221. 

“Trenton Public School Gardens,” by Eliz- 
abeth Hughes. Transactions of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, 1897, p. 
240; 1898, p. 328. 

“Curtis School Garden, Medford,’ by Amy 
Whitmore Jones. Transactions of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, 1898, pp. 
319-321. 

“School Gardens,” by G. H. Knight. 
rent Literature, 31: 471-473. 

“A Plea for School Gardens,’ by G. H. 
Knight. Harper’s Bazar, 34: 44-48. 

“School Gardens,” by G. H. Knight. Pear- 
son's Magazine, September, 1901. 

“An Experimental Farm for Young Peo- 
ple,’ by W. C. Latta. Purdue University 
Leafiet on Nature Study, No. 32. 

“The School Garden an Adjunct of Rural 
Education,” by H. H. Longsdorf. Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
71, pp. 56-62. 

“School Gardens in Thuringia,’ by H. T. 
Lukens. Educational Review, 17: 287. 


(Trans- 


Cur- 


in Elementary Schools.” 


Miller’s Article in this Number 


“Swan School Garden, Medford”, by Rose 
Atkinson Plunkett. Transactions of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural pociety, 1898, 
0) Sasi nee 

“School Gardens,” by F. M. Powell. Trans- 
actions of the Iowa Horticultural Society, 
1899. pp. 141-148. 

“School Gardens in Cities,’ by Helen C. 
Putnam. Boston Evening Transcript, April 23, 
305 L902; sp ea 

“Report on the Robert G. Shaw School 
Garden,” by W. -E. C. Rich. Transactions 
of the Massachusetts Hozticultural Society, 
1894, pp. 3438, 344. 

“Scheol Gardens in Germany,” by T. G. 
Rooper. Report of a trip through Germany 
to visit school gardens for the Board of Ed- 
ucation. London. 

“Der Schulgarten,’ by Erasmus Schwab. 
EK. Holzel. Vienna, 1876. 

“Children’s Flower Gardens and Their 
Uses,” by Louise Smith. The Hra, April, 
1902. 

“A German Common School with a Gar- 
den,” by C. B. Smith. U.S. Department of | 
Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations 
Circular 42. 

“Report on the School Garden of Framing- 
ham State Normal Practice School,’ by J. 
Angelina Smith. Transactions of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, 1899, pp. 269, 
270. 

“The School Garden as an Educational 
Factor,” by Lydia Southard. New Hngland 
Magazine, August, 1902. : 

“Landscape Gardening for Factory Homes” 
(Dayton, Ohio), by W. H. Tolman. Review 
of Reviews, 19: 441-444. 

“Louisville, Kentucky, School Garden,” 
by Emilie Yunker. Transactions of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, 1900, pp. 
PAR Aa Ce 

The Home Gardening Association. Report 
for 1901, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Home Gardening Association.” A 
Story of Home Gardens. Reprint from The 
Outlook of February 1, 1902. 

“The School Garden at the Buscombe Brit- 
ish School.” Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, 1898, Vol. 2, p. 1575-1578. : 

“School Gardens in Europe.’ Report of 
the Commissioner of Education, 1898, Vol. 
1, pp. 224-230. 

“School Gardens in Russia.” Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, 1897-98, Vol. 2, 
pp. 1632-1639. 


“School Gardens in Russia.” Scientifie 
American Sup., 42: 17,398. 
“School Gardens in Sweden.” Scientific 


American Sup., 52: 21,504. 
“School Gardens in Europe.” U. S. Special 
Consular Reports, Vol. XX, pt. 2. 


“Gardening in Public Schools” (Omaha, 
Neb.). Twentieth Century Farmer, 1902, No. 
12 De: ; 


“Specimen Courses of Object Lessous and 
Instruction in Gardening in Actual Operation 
Board ef Educa- 
tion, London, 1902. 


HOME AND FLOWERS : 


40 CLAIMS.—8o00 Acres—Claims contiguous, extending 
over 4 miles on Mother Lode veins of famous Index Mining 
District, Washington. 

SO-TON MILL now being run day and night, earning 
large profits. Concentrates assay from $120 to $254 per ton. 


DIVIDENDS begin in April next at 12% on par value 
of stock. 

DEVELOPMENT .—3,000 feet of tunnels and upraises 
have blocked out 75,000 tons of ore worth $675,000. Deep 
level tunnel being driven 4 miles on main vein will, in first 
2,500 feet, open up 700,000 tons, worth $6,300,000. 

500-TON MILL.—Mil: will be enlarged to 500 tons ca- 
pacity, a smelter built, and deep level tunnel pushed to com- 
pletion as rapidly as possible. 

TREASURY STOCK.—To provide funds for the prosecu- 
tion of this work the company offers the first issue of its 
Cumulative Preferred Treasury Stock at 4oc per share, par 
$1.00, full paid and non-assessable. At this price it will pay 
investors 30%. 

These statements can be substantiated. This is not a min- 
ing scheme but a safe legitimate investment. Jt is worth 
investigating. It will standit. If interested, send for Experts’ 
Reports, Illustrated Book and Maps. Sent free. 

Address 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 
1411-FW Williamson Buildings. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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HAS A FINE LENSE, PERFECTLY MOUNT 
ED AND ADJUSTED. WILL DO PERFECT 
WORK. TAKES TWENTY-FOUR PICT- 
URES WITHOUT RELOADING. 


BUILT FOR BUSINESS 


This Improved Triumph Flat Film Camera 
does away with roll film, film holders, changing 
sleeve or bag. 


| Loads with 24 flat films that are easy to 
| putin,easy to change, and easy todevelop. 
Registers the number of pictures taken 
) and the subject, time, ete., of each ex- 
posure. 

Weighs but1l4 poundsand isstrong and 
durable, just the thing for cyclers. 

Has perfect lenses accurately adjusted. 
| Has an accurately scaled focusing at- 

tachment which permits sharp work at 
all distances. 

Has an all-metal time and instantane- 
4 ous shutter, nickel-plated. 

Has a stop disk with three openings. 
_ Has polished nickel shutter and focus- 

ing attachment. 
5 Has time and snap shot shutter. 
Measures 414x5!4x7 inches. 
Covered with seal grain leather. 
Size of pictures 3'44x3 inches. 
This is nota tcy, but a perfect camera. 


The Demand from Our Readers for This 
Popular Premium is Constantly Growing. 
Every One Gives Satisfaction. & & # 


The picture on opposite page was made from a negative taken 
by the Triumph Camera. While no cut can bring out the fine 
features of a photograph, this one will serve to show the kind of 
work the Triumph does. 

Until we went into the market for these cameras the regular 
price of them was $6.00. The large number we purchased enables 
us to make this offer, which is the wonder of the mercantile world. 

The camera is sent by express, the receiver to pay the charges. 
Go to your local dealer and price cameras and compare his price 
with ou:s. 
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Complete Outfit for Complete Outfit for Taking Pictures Pictures 

And a Year’s Subscription for “HOME AND FLOWERS ” And a Year's Subscription for “HOME AND FLOWERS” Only 
A REGULAR $6 CAMERA FOR LESS THAN 
HALF THAT AMOUNT. MEASURES 


44%4x5¥%2x7 INCHES, AND IS COVERED 
WITH SEAL GRAINED LEATHER. 


Perfectly simple in construction and operation, 
a child can take pictures with it. Both time and 
snap shot shutters. 


VY VV 
Makes - A Dozen 
Beautiful Flat 

| Films 
Pictures 
FREE 
3 With 
Winter Ey 
Scenes Camera 
RR ZINN 


SPECIAL OFFERS: For Jae $2.50 we will send you the Camera and 


© “Home and Flowers” for one year. Or, we will send 
you the Camera for a club of only six yearly subscribers to “ Home and 
Flowezs,” on any of the Special Offers made in this issue. Address, 


Publishers Home and Flowers, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Pure Bred Angoras 


FINE STOCK AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES 


PRICES 


Including a Year’s Subscription for HOME AND FLOWERS 


Colored Angora Cats, with white points, . . . . $10.00 
Angora Cats in solid colors, except white, . . . . $25.00 
Pure White Angora Cats, (when in stock) . . . $50.00 


(Cats f. o. b. Louisville, KentucKy) 


Graceful, | oS Kind, Gentle 
Cleanly 4 : and 
and — Easily 


Affectionate Trained 


supply it. We have made arrangements with the largest Cat Kennels 

in the country for a limited supply of the purest bred Angora Cats to be 
had, and can sell them to you at very low prices, breeding considered. It is a 
well known fact that Angora Cats, from imported sires and queens, are 
being introduced into the first homes of America. 

In many communities they adorn every home of culture and refinement. 


| you are looking for a pet which is quite out of the ordinary, we can 


- Their cleanly habits, grace and elegance of movement and their beautiful 


fluffy coats and shaggy tails are admired by all. In fact, they are 


The Rage in Swell Circles 


Recently at the New York Cat show Angora Cats valued at hundreds 
of dollars were exhibited, and took premiums over all others. The Kennels 
with which we have made arrangements for filling our orders sell cats every 
month to the amount of hundreds of dollars, and import the finest ones 
brought into this country. 
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Aristocracy in Cats 


THE PETS OF A REFINED HOUSEHOLD 


Cats Bred 
in the Purple 


The Cats offered by HOME 
AND FLOWERS are “Bred in the 
Purple,” as the admirers of 
blooded stock tellus. They are 
of the best pedigree and eligible 
to registry, and the possession 
of such an animal must needs 
afford a family much pleasure. 


Special Offer 


PRICE S— including a year’s subscription 
for HOME AND FLOWERS 


Colored Angora Cats, 
with white points . $10.00 
Angora Cats in solid | 
colors, excepting white . $25.00 


Pure White Angora 
Beier. 2... $50.00 


Pure whites are very scarce, and all orders will be filed until stock matures 
if none is on hand when the order is received. 


3 Address Publishers 
HOME AND FLOWERS, - SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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55 DIFFERENT GAMES ON ONE BOARD 


ar Combination 
: 


With Home and Flowers one year, only 


Regular Price of the Game Board alone, $3.50. b¢ be 9¢ 


HIS is an absolutely high-grade board, 
fitted with the Matchless Carrom 
Rim. This rim is made of selected white 
maple with handsome round corners,which 
will effectually prevent warping and twist- 
ing. The natural wood finish of the strong 
white maple rim makes a beautiful con- 
trast with the mahogany finish of the 
center and panel. : 


There Are 55 Games Played On This Board 


Board, 29 inches square with natural wood 


finish; White Maple Carrom Rim. The 
panel and center, three-ply maple veneer, light 
yet very strong. Beautiful marquetry trans- 
fers and bright lithographs. Crokinole panel 
mahogany finish. Balance of the board white 
maple, natural wood finish. Reversible net 
pockets, strong and deep. The entire board 
has an elegant rub finish. 


The equipment of this board consists of 29 Hardwood Rings, 10 Ten Pins, 2Spinners 1 Combined Back- 
stop and Score Tab, 3 Spinning Tops, 1 Book of Rules. 


The following is a list of Games Played upon the Nos. 1 and 2 
Archarena Boards: 


1 Crokinole 16 The Hawk and the Sparrows 28 Russian Backgammon 42 Topsy 

2 Crokinola, New, 1901 17 Pyramid Checkers 29 Double Entry Posting 43 Turvy. : 

3 Carromolo, New, 1901 18 Diagonal Checkers 30 Single Entry Posting 44 Long End Tipsy 

4 Four Pocket Carrom Game 19 Childress, or Six Pin Point 31 Spinoza 45 Tipsy Topsy Turvy | 
5 Walk-Around Carrom Game Game 32 Spinette 46 Half Minute Battle — 
6 Ten Pins 20 Game of Forty-Six © 33 ‘Ten Pin Top Game 47 Long End Battle 

7 Cocked Hat and Feather 21 Ditch Carrom Game 34 Five Pin Cuban ‘Top Game 48 Spinning Battle 

8 Cocked Hat 22 Flags of the Nations 35 Three Pin Circle Game 49 Three Minute Battle 
9 American Nine Pins 23 Seventh Century Game of 36 Four Pin Circle Game 50 Cuban Battle Spin 
10 Five Back Shovel Board 37 Five Back Spin 51 Diagonal Pins 
11 Head Pin and Four Back 24 Game of Chess 38 Head Pin Four Back Circle 52 Pyramid Pins 
12 Seven Up 25 French Checker Board Lay 39 Seven Up Spin 53 Half Orange Pins 

13 Five Pin Cuban Carrom Game Out 40 Spot Games 54 Cushion Orange Game 
14 Shooting the Wild Ducks 26 Checkers 41 Tipsy 55 Triangle Top Game 

15 Billiardette 27 Backgammon Rael 


2 
» 
Te regular price of the Star Combination Game Board No- 2, which we offer, is $3.50 By the | 
purchase of a large quantity direct from the manufacturers, we can offer the Board and HOME 
AND FLOWERS one year for only $3. 
This splendid Game Board will be given free as a premium for a club of eight subscriptions 

for HOME AND FLOWERS on any of the offers made in this issue. 
Express charges on the Board will be prepaid to any point east of Omaha, and pro rata to more 
distant places. 


Address, PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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““SUNSHINE’”’ 


PHOTO...” 


 * SpeiNOFIELD: O. 


“SUNSHINE” 


Read These Instructions. with Care 


1—Send us as good a picture as you have, for 
“Sunshine” will be just like the original. 


of each picture and on the corner of the 
envelope so they cannot be lost. 


3—Be sure you send your photo-so it will not 
get broken in the mail. We will return it 
unharmed with the “Sunshines.” 

4—Wait at least two weeks before making a 


complaint if you don’t receive photos. It 
takes time and sunshine to make them. 


POSSO SOSH O SOOO OO OOO OOOO OOOO OOO POOP OP OO POO PPO OPPO POP O OVOP OOD OO DODO OOP DOO DOD DODO DOO OOOO OO OOO OO OOOOOD 


. Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio 


“SUNSHINE” 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


HOME AND FLOWERS for one year and Twelve ‘Sunshine’ Photographs will be Sent 


99999999904 


o> 


Fr 


Postpaid to any One Sending Only $1.00, the Regular Subscription Price for the Magazine 


‘“‘Sunshine’’ Photographs, What they Are and How to Get Them 


PHOTOS ARE LITTLE GEMS 


Actual size 
ofa 
*Sunshine’ 


Photograph 


PHOTOS ARE GENUINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


2—Write your name and address on the back. 


Send us any photograph you have (cabinet sizeif possible) and we will make from it one dozen 
beautiful reproductions, showing perfectly every effect of pose, lighting and expression of the 
original. The work will be done by an expert professional photographer, and “Sunshines” will 
be perfectly finished, burnished photos, equal in workmanship 
dozen in cabinet size, the only difference being that “Sunshine” photos are reduced in the re- 
producing to the size of the pictures shown below. 


to such as cost $3.00 to $4.00 per 


’ 
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SPLENDID HOLIDAY OFFERS 


One Dozen ‘‘Sunshine’’ Photos, postage pre- 
paid, and HOME AND FLOWERS 
one year for only $1. 


One dozen “Sunshine” photos, postage pre- 
paid, absolutely free to any person who will 
secure us one new subscriber for Home aAnp 
FLOWERS, On any offer made in this issue. 
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TRY I_r 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT—yvotrsece 


WRITE bbe So confident are we that if you try it and learn of these exhilarating 


aths and their marvelous results, you w 


_ == WE SEND IT ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL <2=a 


To be returned at our expense,and your money refunded, if not just as 
advertised—and the best Cabinet made._what could be more fair ® 


KE FOLDING BATH soto Ssnuacy. 


ZQUA 


This $5 QUAKER CABINET COMPLETE, REDUCED TO $3.50 
THOUSANDS OF PROMINENT PEOPLE PRAISE IT. 


John W. Pritchard, Editor “Christian Nation,” New 
York City, writes: This Cabinet Bath is refreshing and invig- 
orating to a degree surprising, and isin fact, ** Tired Natures 
Sweet Restorer.”’ 


W. L. Brown, Oxford, Ohio, says: My father was 
down in bed for months with rheumatism; this Cabinet did 
him more good than $50.00 worth of medicines. 


Horatio Page, M’g’r ‘‘ New York Weekly Witness,” 
and ‘‘Sabbath Reading,” writes: I must heartily endorse your 
Quaker Cabinet. It cured a bad case of rheumatism with 
which I had been afflicted for years. It paid for itself ins 
week. Should bein every home. 


Simon Tompkins, a retired capitalist of Columbus, 
O., 1031 E. Broad Street, says: Iam satisfied it saved my life. 
I was down with a dangerous case of pneumonia and its use 
promptly cured me. 


Wm. J.C. Dulaney, No. 8 E. Baltimore St., Balti- 
more, Md., Publisher *‘ Methodist Protestant,’ writes: For 
Lagrippe, rheumatism, kidney troubles, dropsy, skin diseases 
and bad colds, I believe the Quaker to be the best thing yet 
discovered. I use it weekly. Know many others who do and 
have yet to hear of one who does not praise its virtues. I write 
this because it has always met my expectations. 


©. C. Smith. Clerk Board of Health, Mount Healthy, 0., 
gays: Since using this Cabinet my catarrh, asthma and dther 
troubles with which I have been afflicted for 20 years. have 
not returned. Worth $1000.00 tome. I havesold 120 Ca.inets 
and many of my customers have cured Lagrippe, measles, 
croup, kidney troubles, eczema, blood and skin diseases, dia- 
betes; in fact, almost every ailment, and all are delighted with 
the Cabinet. My wife finds it excellent for ailments peculiar 
to her sex and invaluable for our children. 


Rev. Fred. D. Hamilton, of Buffalo, says: Thia 
Cabinet did my wife more good in five weeks than three years 
of doctoring and a fortune spent at Hot Springs and health 
resorts. Cured her of female weakness, nervousness, as well 
as kidney troubles and dropsy, with which she had long suffered, 
It is a God sent blessing to humanity. 


John Curtis Malone, N. Y., says: The doctors told 
me I had the worst case of eczema ever seen. My kidneys, 
liver and heart were bad and blood was in awful shape—your 
Quaker Cabinet has done wonders for me. Beats medicine, 
My friends are surprised at my cure—I want the agency. 


Julian F. Tanner, La Fayette, La., writes:—Your 
Quaker Cabinet has cured me ofa stroke of Paralysis when 
the best doctors failed to do me any good. 


Prof. Alden, Ft. Thomas. Ky., says: No man with $3.50 
in his pocket, can afford to be without this grand invention. 
He owes it to his family and children. 


SPECIALS: the Cabinet you wish, send us $1.00, and 

we will send it to your express office, subject 
to examination. If perfectly satisfied, pay express agent 
the balance. We carry 10.000 Cabinets in stock and ship by 
express same day your order is received. Remit by Bank 
Draft, Express Money Order, P. 0. Money Order, Certified 
Check or Registered Letter. 


Reymond, 


AGENTS. SALESMEN, MANAGERS WANTE 


A wonderful seller. 


Enormous demand right in your locality. 
good territory. 


Be your own boss. 


DESCRIPTION:—It is an air 
tight rubber walied room in which cne 
comfortably rests on a chair and with 
the head outside breathing pure air, 
enjoys at home for 3c each, ail the 
cleansing, curative, invigorating and 
purifying efiects of the famous Turl:- 
ish, Hot Air, Hot Vapor baths, per- 
fumed or medicated if desired. Better 
and cheaper than any“trecatment at 
Turkish Bath Rooms, Sanitariums and 

How CAN YOU DOUBT ITS MERIT, when such prceminent 
people as—Rev. C. M. Keith, Editor ‘‘Holiness Advocate ;’’ Congress- 
rman John J. Lentz; U. S. Senator, Hon. Chauncey M. Cepew; Rt. Rev. 
Bishop J. C. Hartzell; Chas. Stoddard, of ‘‘Murnsey’s Magazine;’’ S. J. 
U. 8. Treas. Dop’t, Washington; Alice B. Stockham, M D., 
Chicago ; 2nd 1,000,000 others use and recommend it? 


: You supply it. 
Any energetic man or woman can make $5.00 to $10.00 clear daily. 


mever part with it, that 


PRICES REDUCED 
For 60 Days. 


Hot Springs. It’s not a cheap flimsy afe 
fair, but a genuine Cabinet, substane 
ticl and dureble. Finest goods, hande 
somely finished, has every improve- 
ment, real door on hinges, heavy steel 
frame, gclvanized, best antiseptic cove 
ering, rubber lined, only Cabinet large 
and roomy inside, plenty of room for 
hot foot bath and to sponge and towel 
the body whileinside. Folds flat. 1 in. 
space. Ecsily carried. Weighs 10 Ibs. 


CABINET 


THE ONLY BATHS thet PRESERVE HEALTH. 
PEREVENT Colds, Fevers, Lagrippe and Disease. 
Make clear skin, pure blood, strong nerves, clear 
brain, healthy bodies. Make you sleep sound. 
Beautify complexion. 


WE POSITIVELY CUARANTEE RESULTS. 

1,000,069 users, 27,000 physicians recommend the Quaker, 
and it will cure Nervous Troubles, and Debility, 
Sleeplessness, Obesity, Lagrippe, Neuralgia. 

CURES REEUMATISM—(We have offered for 
5 years a standing reward of $50.00 for a case 
not relieved.) Cures Woman’s Troubles, Head- 
ache, Gout, Piles, Dropsy, Diabetes. Blood and 
Skin Diseases, Liver and Kidney Troubles. 


SO SIMPLE TO OPERATE. 4 


Before retiring, light stove, step in 
Cabinet, close and fasten door, sit down 
and you enjoy a temperature of 160° to 
150° F. according to how you regulate 
stove. Ail done in one minute. 
Stay in from 15 to 30 minutes—opcon top 
curtains, cool off gradually while you 
sponge and towel the body. Impossible 
to catch cold or weaken the system. Per- 
fectly safe and harmless. 

OAP and WATER simrly washes 
the surface of the skin, while Vapor 
baths opens the 5,000,000 pores all over 
the body, stimulating the sweat glands, 
washing out all the poisons in the blood, 
and the impure acids, salts, etc., which 
if retained overwork and weaken the 
heart, kidneys, lungs, liver, causing dis- 
ease, debility and sluggishness. 

IT WILL CURE A HARD COLD 
with one bath, and prevent Lagrippe, 
Fevers, Pneumonia, Lung Fever, Asth- 
sire Is really a household necessity. With the Cabinet if de- 
sired, isa 

d HEAD AND COMPLEXION = 

STEAMING ATTACHMENT, 


(the best ever offered) in which the head, face and neck is given 
the same vapor treatment as the body*’ Makes clear skin, 
beautiful complexion, cures and prevents pimples, blotches, 
blackheads, skin eruptions and diseases. Invaluable for 
Asthma, Catarrh and Bronchitis. 

We're an old firm, responsible, Capital $100,000.00, | 
do just as we agree, are the largest and oldest manufacturers 
of Bath Cabinets in the World. 


PRICES REDUCED For 60 Style 1903, our $5.00 
DAYS. Quaker Cabinet, come . 
plete with best Heater, Medicine and Vaporizing Pan and 100 
page $2.00 ‘‘ Health and Beanty”’ book, only $3.50. 
Style 1904, oux $10.00—finest and best double walled 
Cabinet comnlete, only $6.10, $1.00 Head Steamer attach- 


ment, only 65 cents. 
WRITE TO-D A for full information and our valaae 
ble book free. Also testimonials 
from thousands of users. Or, better still, order a Cabinet. 
You won’t be disappointed as we guarantee every one and re- 
fund price paid after 30 days use, if not just as represented. 


O@- DON’T FAIL TO SEND FOR BOCKLET ANY WAY. 


—MEN AND WOMEN—BIG WAGES—at home or 

to open offices or parlors, to appoint agents or travel. 
Most liberal terms and commissions. Plenty 
Write for our 


2 


>.1904 STYLE 


. QUAKER 


This 810.00 Double 
Walled Quaker 
Cabinet complete, 
REDUCED tc $6.10 
Our Finest and Best 


SPECIAL 1903 PROPOSITION, NEW PLAN, TERMS, Etc., FREE. 


wY RITE F 
‘TO-DAY. 


The World M’i’g Co., 692 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0.. 
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The plants will be shipped at once or reserved from stock and 
mailed on May Ist, as may be requested in the order. 


The Splendid Collection of Eight Roses 


Described below will be sent absolutely free, postage prepaid, to any- 


one remitting $1 for Home and Flowers one year, provided 
Shipment will be made at once or on May Sst 


other premium is taken. 


no 


as you may specify in your order. We guarantee the safe delivery 
of the plants, postage fully prepaid. 


Balduin, or Red Augusta Victoria.—This 
is a splendid new hardy constant-blooming Tea 
rose. Itisfullyaslarge and almost as beautiful as 
the famous American Beauty, and much more hardy 
and productive. The flowers are of largest size, and 
fully double, seldom showing the centre. 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria.—New pure white 
Tea Rose. This beautiful rose has not only a royal 
Name, but is a royal rose as well. Shows elegant 
‘buds, and when full blown is all that is desired. 

Frances E. Willard.—One of the startling new 
roses of recent date. It has gigantic flowers with 
enormous magnolia-like petals; one of the hand- 
somest and most effective of roses and very distinct. 
The color is pure white. 


Madam Camille.—A splendid rose, extra large, 
full and sweet; clear rosy flesh, passing to salmon 
pink. Good free bloomer, very handsome. 


This Collection Contains 


The Following Varieties 


All Choice, Strong Plants, grown especially 
for us, the quality of which we 


can guarantee. 


Mademoiselle Cecile Berthod.—A deep, rich 
golden yellow. 


Clothilde Soupert.— The color is a French 
white, deepening to a rosy blush in the center. 
Eyen in mid-summer a bouquet of splendid buds 
and open flowers can be obtained from this fine 
variety at the same time. ; 

New Tea Rose, Bridesmaid.—This splendid 
new rose is a sport from the highly valued Catherine 
Mermet, which it closely resembles in size and 
beauty of form. The flowers are very large and of 
fine, regular, full form, delightfully Tea-scented. 
Coloraclear rose pink, with delicate crimsonshading. 


Mad. F. Kruger.—Fine large buds and flowers 
fully double and borne well up on strong vigorous 
bushes, color soft rose pink, elegantly shaded with 
crimson and amber; very handsome and showy and 


| delightfully sweet. 


HOME AND FLOWERS one year and the above Eight Roses only $I 


Or if you will send us a club of two subscribers who accent the above offer, we will extend 
your subscription for Home and Flowers one year and send you the collection of 


roses as your reward. 


This Rose Collection is Premium 100”. 


you want the roses sent now or on May 1. 
otherwise ordered. 


Order by number, and state clearly whether 


All collections will be sent at omce unless 


ADDRESS: 


Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


bets 
hand © 


HOME AND FLOWERS : 


; 
: 
: 
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Any collection of plants described on this page will be given for a club of four yearly subscribers to 
HOME AND FLOWERS and every member of the club will also receive the eight rose plants described 


on Page | as a free premium. 


Premium No. 101 


care. 
where. 


BALL OF SNOW.—Finely formed, pure white, occasionally 


showing light flesh. 
CLIO.—Flesh color, shading to rosy pink. 
tificates of merit. 


GENERAL JACQUEMINOT.—Rich velvety crimson. 


Vvaled in color and fragrance. 


JOHN HOPPER.— Color a brilliant rose, changing to pink- 


shaded searlet. 


PAUL NEYRON.—Immense in size, often measuring 5 inches 


in diameter. Superb. 


PRINCE CAMILLE DE ROHAN.—Richest crimson. 


favorite with everyone. 


CAPTAIN CHRISTIE.—Lovely shade of pale peach deepening 


to rosy crimson. 
DINSMORE.—Dazzling scarlet crimson. 
ways in bloom. 


GLOIRE LYONAISE.—Creamy white or salmon yellow. A 


grand rose. 


MAGNA CHARTA.—Bright, clear pink flushed with crimson, 


Fine. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN.—Bright red of the richest hue. Large 


and fragrant. 


WHITE PAEONY.—Beautiful pure white peony with blooms 


of largest size. 
Premium No. 102 


BON SILENE.—Deep carmine, very fragrant. 

BOUGERE.— Bronzed pink, tinged with lilac. 

BURBANK.—Bright pink; a grand bedder. 

CLOTHILDE SOUPERT.—Pure white, pink center. 

CROWN PRINCESS VICTORIA.—(White Malmai- 
son). 

ENCHANTRESS.—Creamy white, tinted center. 

LA PRINCESS VERA.—Unique coppery yellow. 

MADAME WELCHE.—Amber yellow and crimson 
rose. 

*CLOTH OF GOLD.—A clear golden yellow, large 
and fragrant. Much prized for pillars and ve- 
randas. 


*These two roses are of the ever-blooming, climbing variety, 


variety and desirability. 
Premium No. 103 


MADAME DE VATREY.—A rich red, changing to 
silvery peach. 

DUCHESS DE BRABANT.— Rich, soft rosy flesh, 
deepening to a warm pink. 

TRIUMPH DE PERNET PERE.—A fine, clear ma- 
genta red, sometimes passing toa bright crimson. 

MAMAN COCHET.—A deep rosy pink, the inner 
side of the petals being silver rose shaded and 
touched with golden yellow. 

SOUVENIR.—Rich flesh colored flowers of immense 
size, double to the center and producing in 
abundance. 


Remember These Are Large Plants Two Years Old. 


A Premium With Every Subscription 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS OF FOUR 
$1250.00 in Cash to be Divided Among Club Raisers. 


TWELVE HARDY ROSES, 


This collection of twelve hardy roses has been chosen with 
It contains the choicest varieties that are hardy every- 


Winner of two cer- 


A prime 


Very sweet and al- 


TWENTY CHOICE TEA ROSES, 


TEN LARGE TWO-YEAR-OLD ROSES, 


Unri- 


ADA CARMODY.—Apricot, edged bright rose. 
ALLIANCE FRANCO RUSSIA.— Orange yellow, 
shaded crimson. 
BOUQUET OF GOLD.—Deepest rich golden yellow. 
BRIDES MAID.—Loveliest of all pink roses. 
CLARA BARTON. Rare and exquisite pink. 
CORNELIA COOK.—The favorite white rose. 
EMPRESS EUGENIE.—Double. Deep rich pink. 
HIGHLAND MARY.—Delicate white, tipped pink. 
MADAME CAMILLE.— Remarkable salmon shade. 
SAFRANO.—A fine old rose with saffron shades. 
*MADEMOISELLE ALFRED CARRIERE— (Hardy) 
extra large full flowers, double and sweet. 


included in this collection to add greater 


STAR OF LYON.—A deep golden yellow, a grand 
variety in every respect. : 2 
WHITE MAMAN COCHET.—Large buds, flowers of 
the purest white, delightfully tea-scented. 
BRIDESMAID. — The grandest of all deep pink roses. 
The buds are long and large, while the open 
flower is double. 
MARIE VAN HOUTTE, or the Fair Unknown.— 
Of fine, faultless straw-yellow color. Outer petals 
washed with bright rosy crimson. 
MADAME LAMBARD.—Color a beautiful shade of 
rosy bronze, extra large, double and sweet. 


While our Club Raisers’ Contest, with its distribution of $1250.00 in cash prizes (see Page VIII), will set 
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many persons earnestly at work with the determination to win a share ofthe prizes, there are thousands of 
our readers who cannoi enter a contest of this kind. Ina pleasant way all ean bring our offer of HOME AND 
FLOWERS and Eight Roses for $1.00 to the attention of friends and neighbors, easily raise a club of four or eight 
and secure their choice of the fine collections just described. Don’t wait for warmer weather. Sendin your 
clubs atonce. The collection you select will be reserved from stock and sent you May Ist if you so request, 

All collections will be sent carefully packed and charges fully prepaid. 


Address: Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Any collection of plants described. on this page will be given for a club of four yearly subscribers to HOME AND 
FLOWERS and every nember of the club will also receive the eight rose plants described on Page | as a premium. 


Premium No. 104. 


SIXTEEN BEST GERANIUMS, 


Eight Single, Eight Double. 

GERTRUDE PEARSON —Color. pure rose pink. One of the 
most attractive and pleasing Geraniums grown. 

SOUVENIR DE MIRANDE.— Entirely distinct from any other 
variety known. It has round florets, upper petals cream 
white. distinct rosy pink border, lower petals salmon rose 
streaked with pure lilac. A most novel coloring. 

J.P. CLEARY.—Enormous irusses, most brilliant, deep, orange 
searlet. The freest blooming scarlet Geranium known. 
SNOWDROP —Enormous sized trusses of purest snow white, re- 

taining its pureness the entire season. 

WONDER.—A iiery scarlet, with shading of maroon and crim- 
son. In color and profusion of bloom a grand Geranium. 

MARY HALLOCK FOOTE.—A light, clear salmon, blending 
into dark shades. The yellowish saimon giyes ita special 
delicate shade seldom seen in Geraniums. 

MADONNA.—A delicate pink, deepening to a soit peach-blow. 
A perfect Geranium of an entirely new shade. 

GRANVILLE.—Clear, rosy pink. Stands the hot sun better 
than any other pink. Invaluable as a bedder. 

S. A. NUTT.—This is the darkest and richest Geranium grown. 
It is very bright, dark, deep, rich, velvety maroon, an ex- 
cellent bedder and a perfect pot plant. One that must find 
its way into every collection. 

EMERSON.—Distinect rosy salmon. A decided acquisition. 
Unexcelled. 

LA FAVORITE.—In this Geranium we believe we 


have the finest double white Geranium in culti- {|| HOFF BEACH.—Deep magenta. The best bedding 

vation. The flowers are borne in large trusses Geranium of its color. 

of the purest snow white, retaining this pure BEAUTE POITEVINE.—This variety is conceded 

to be the best semi-double salmon pink Gerani- — 

aheline: it dst t hite a |i um in existence. A most profuse bloomer. 
Se ares we comer to a ware eyes * | CENTAUR,—This new mammoth Geranium is the 


Need ge : = best large flowering double pink Geranium in 
PROF. POIRAULT.—This is a deep solferino in cuitivation. 5 


whiteness even in the height of Summer. 
QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES.—Clear apricot salmon, 


most beautiful Geranium and a good one. 


color. It has a splendid habit and the color is 
decidedly unique and bright for a Geranium. 


Premium No. 105. 


TWENTY NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, The Cream of the World's Collection, 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD.—Deep golden yellow. One of the finest. 
CULLINGFORDII.—Rich crimson maroon, quite unequaled for 


brillianey. 


nothing finer. 


A Premium With Every Subscription 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS OF FOUR 
$1250.00 in Cash to be Divided Among Club Raisers. 


counted on a single truss. Thecolor is the rich- 
est deep pink. 


GOLDEN WEDDING.—Flowers of mammoth size,deep golden yellow; 


As many assixty florets have been 


GLORY OF THE PACIFIC.—The best early pink, the first to come 


into bloom: Excellent. 

HELEN BLOODGOOD.—A splendid pink variety, high and bright in 
color, globular in form, full. 

H. W. REIMAN.—Still the best commercial yellow; has no faults. 

INTENSITY.—An extra fine crimson variety, flowers large and ex- 
ceedingly double. Extra desirable. 

MAUDE DEAN.—An immense pink variety, finely incurved petals, 
broadly shell-shaped. One of the largest flowers exhibited in the 
fall shows. 

MRS. TRENOR L. PARK.—One of the grandest of all yellow Chrys- 
anthemums. In finish it is exquisite. 

PITCHER AND MANDA.—The bi-colored Chrysanthemums, center 
yellow white. The edges of the petals are white, distinct. 

SOLAR QUEEN.—Very large, yellow, strong, free-grower, extra fine. 
Good for cut bloom. Does well as large specimens. 

JOHN SHRIMPTON.—A favorite dark crimson variety. Has won 
many prizes. 

LILLIAN E. BIRD.—Of the very largest size, long, tubular petals, of 

_ perfect form, producing flowers twelve inches in diameter. An 
exquisite shade of shrimp pink. 

LADY PLAYFAIR.—Perfectly incurving, broad pink petals, ex- 

tremely delicate in color and finish. Extra good. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS.—The best very late white | MRS. E. G. HILL.—Blooms eight to ten inches in 


Chrysanthemum. Can be hadin bloom at Christ- Cie meter. A delicate lavender pink, petals in- 
mas. curved. 
MALCOLM LAMOND.—Arn extra fine deep crimson | MAYFLOWER.—One of the best white varieties for 
variety of the largest size; none finer of its color. exhibition or for commercial purposes. Extra. 
MRS. ELMER SMITH.—One of the grandest of yel- | VIVAND MOREL.— Flowers so large as to startle 
low Chrysanthemums. Flowers are large and of you. Thecolor shades from a few rows of lay- 
fine form and finish. ender pear! to the richest pink. 


; 
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Any collection of plants described on this page will be given for a club of four yearly subscribers to HOME AND 
FLOWERS and every member of the club will also receive the eight rose plants described on Page! as a free premium. 


Premium No. 106. 


AUSTRIA.—The New Giant Flowered Canna, with 


flowers six to eight inches.across. Plants set out 
in June form dense clumps, with stems six feet 
high, surmounted with a spike of glorious, lily- 
like flowers. 

ALSACE.—The White Canna. 
opening area light sulphur yellow, changing to 
@ creamy white. A grand variety for contrast- 
ing with darker colored sorts. 

ALPHONSE BOUVIER.—Blooms very early. and is 
one mass of crimson the entire season. Flowers 
of the very largestsize. Nothing can excel their 
brillianey. 


Premium No. 107. 


TWENTY FINE COLEUS. 


AUTUMN GLOW.—Has all the beautiful tints of Autumn leaves. 
BRONZE QUEEN.—A deep bronze with fine yellow edge. 


BLACK BIRD.—Very dark, with reddish cast. 


BUTTERELY.—A crimson bronze, old gold and green. 
BIZARRE.—Crimson center, edged with green and gold. 


BEAUTY.—A crimson bronze, with three colors. 


GHICAGO BEDDER.—Green and gold. An excellent bedder. 
DORA CLAPP.—Crimson center, with bronze and green edge. 
EMPRESS OF INDIA —Crimson with golden edge. 

Dark crimson, shaded garnet. 
FIRE CREST.The foliage isa bright carmine crimson shade. 


FIRE BRAND.—Fine bedder. 
The edge is slightly marked with golden yellow. 


GOLDEN BEDDER.—Deep golden yellow. A fine bedder. 
GOLDEN VERSCHAFELTII--Thisranks first in yellow varieties. 


HERO.—A deen, jet black. 
HIAWATHA.—Bronze and yellow spotted. 


PROGRESS.—A beautiful mottled red, green and bronze. 
RETTA KIRKPATRICK-Bright green,large,deep yellow center. 
SETTING SUN.—Crimson, with brightest golden edge. 
VERSCHAFELTII.—A rich, velvety crimson. The best bedder. 
YEDDO.—The color is a deep golden yellow, splotched with a 


bright green. 


A Premium With Every Subscription 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS OF FOUR 
$1250.00 in Cash to be Divided Among Club Raisers. 


FIFTEEN EVER-BLOOMING CANNAS,. 


The flowers at first 


CHARLES HENDERSON.—Of a fine crimson color 
thut has become very popular. 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH.—Darkest of all Cannas. 
Very dark crimson, a free bloomer, and a strong 
grower. Very desirable in every respect. 
EGANDALE.—We pronounce this the best of all 
Cannas for bedding. Flowers in such profusion 
that a bed of them is a perfect mass of color, 
unequaled by any other sort. 
FLORENCE VAUGHN.—One of the finest yellow- 
spotted varieties yetsent out; spotted with bright 
red. Flowers are of the largest size, borne in 
large heads and in the greatest profusion. 
ITALIA.—The Orchid-Flowered Canna. Deep gold- 
en yellow: center of each petal reddish orange, 
the broad golden yellow margin dotted and 
spiasbed With same color; exceedingly large 
ower. 
MADAME CROZY.—The flowers of this very popu- 
lar variety are of a dazzling crimson scarlet, 
bordered with bright golden yellow, and pro- 
duced in the greatest profusion. It can be kept 

in bloom the year round. 
MAIDEN’S BLUSH —Pure, soft pink, an indescrib- 
able tint of day-dawn loveliness entirely differ- 
ent from all others. Everyone says that it is one 

of the sweetest and most lovely shades everseen. 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY.—New. Brilliant crim- 
son, with scarlet shading; an exceedingly free 
bloomer, bearing large clusters of massive flow- 
ers. Thisisa grand Canna. Sure to please. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Exceedingly brilliant. A bright, 
glowing crimson, very rich and velvety, Very 
early, dwarf and a profuse bloomer. Extra good 
and extra desirable in every way. 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE.—‘‘A perfect symphony of 
crimson and gold.’ Magnificent large flowers 

of the most perfect form, rich, scarlet crimson, 
distinct golden band around each petal. Flowers 
nearly five inches across. 
SOUV. DE ANTOINE CROZY.~—In its color itisan 
intense, vivid searlet, bordered with a narrow 
band of the deepest golden yellow, the yellow 
border intensifying the brillianey of the scarlet. 
TARRYTOWN, THE FINEST OF ALL CANNAS. 
—No variety approaches it for display, Its par- 
ticular value lies in the earliness with which it 
blooms, the abundance of the flowers produced, 
and the length of time the flowers remain after 
they open. 
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Any collection of plants described on this page will be givenfor a club of four yearly subscribers to HOME AND 
FLOWERS and every member of the club will also receive the eight rose plants described on Pagel as a free premium. 


Premium No. 108. 


SEVENTEEN CHOICE FUCHSIAS, 


JUPITER.—New. One of the prettiest of all Fuchn- 
sias. Large. double flowers, of a clear magenta, 
with dark crimson veins. 

BLACK PRINCE.—The very finest Fuchsia grown 
for the amateur to cultivate. We have seen speci- 


men plants six feetin height and four feetacross | 


loaded with thousands of “bright buds and blos- 


soms of a beautiful waxy carmine or pink color. | 
SAPALY FRERES.—Color of sepals a bright coral | 
red, corolla violet and carmine red. One of the | 


most beautiful and distinct of the Fuchsias. 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD.—Large flowers, of a 


most beautiful coral red, corolla most intense | 


bright, dark purple. 


MRS. E. G. HILL.—A variety unsurpassed; nearly || 


perfection as to free growing and habit, begin- 
ning to bloom quite early and continuing ‘late. 
WAVE OF LIFE.—Has beautiful golden foliage, with 
flowers of deepest purple. 
NEW TRAILING QUEEN FUCHSIA.—This Fuchsia 
is an entirely new departure. differing from all 


other large flowering varieties in its habit of | 


growth, as it isa trailing vine. 

NEW FUCHSIA, SILVER KING.—A novelty. Very 
different from the other varieties in that the 
beauty liesin the foliage. 

GLADSTONE.—This is a new variety, a rival of Phe- 


nomenal for being the largest double Fuchsia. | 


Extremely free. a startling variety. 

PHENCMENAL.—The King ot Fuchsias. The egrand- 
est of them all. Phenomenal is the largest flow- 
ered Fuchsia in cultivation. 
let, rich violet purple corolla, very double. 

WHITE PHENOMENAL.—Same as above, with large 
snow-white flowers. 

ROSE PHENOMENAL.—Same as Phenomenal ex- 
cept that the flowers are a brilliant rose color. 
The three Phenomenal Fuchsias haye enormous 
sized flowers and are all beauties. 

NEW DOUBLE PERPETUAL-FLOWERING, WEEP- 
ING FUCHSIA, STORM KING.—lIts flowering 
qualities are most remarkable. It is never outof 
bloom when in a healthy condition. 

GENERAL ROBERTS.—A remarkable, beautiful va- 
riety of drooping habit. The blooms are from 
four to five inches in length. 

ROSAIN’S PATRIF.—A splendid white variety,a free 
bloomer and quite early. 

SPECIOSA.—Flowers are four inches or more in 
length; tubé and sepals bright rose; corolla bril- 
lhiant carmine; it blooms quite freely. 

WHITE GIANT. —New Double White Fuchsia. The 
largest and best white Fuchsia grown. 


Premium No. 109. 
EIGHT PALMS. 


Palms are be- 
coming more 
and more in- 
dispensable for 
interior deco- 
ration, as well 
as for outdoor 
cultivation. 
They are easily 
grown and in- 
crease in beau- 
ty and value 
rapidly from 
year to year. 
By sending 
small plantswe 
are enabled to 
make this generous offer of 8 plants for a club of 4 
subseribers. The piants, while young and not large, 
will be good strong individuals carefully selected. 


Color bright scar- | 


A Premium With Every Subscription 
LIBERAL PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS OF FOUR 
$1250.00 in Cash to be Divided Among Club Raisers. 


Premium No. 110. 


COLLECTION OF JASMINES AND FERNS. 


BOSTON FERN.—In the vi- 
ecinity of Boston no other 
plant is used so extensively. 
It has fronds which fre- 
quently attain a length of 
six feet. These arch and 
droop over very gracefully. 

PTERIS TREMULA. (Shak- 
ing Fern.) The slightest 
movementof the air shakes 
the leaves of this Fern. It 
grows readily and very fast, 

HOLLY FERN.—A fine decor- 

= ative variety. A _ beautiful 

and rapid growing Fern that succeeds exceed- 
ingly well, small plants making fine specimens 
in a short time. Fronds resembie branches of 

Holly, from which it takes its name. 


JASMINES, 


GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY.—This Jasmine is 
very easily grown, even small plants bearing a 
profusion of very double cream white flowers 
having adeliciousperfume. It will become very 
popular when better known. 


MAID OF ORLEANS.—This is one of the most de- 
sirable of Jasmines, being easy of culture, a fine 
grower, good bloomer. very fragrant and 
having flowers of a waxy white appearance. 
Very double. 


GRANDIFLORUM.—(California Jasmine.) The flow- 
ers are pure white, star-shaped and of delicious 
fragrance. 


POETICA —Flowers small, but borne in large spikes 


REVOLUTUM.—A yellow-flowered Jasmine, nearly 
hardy and exquisitely fragrant. 
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Any collection of plants described on this page will be given for a club of four yearly subscribers to HOME AND 
FLOWERS and every member of the club will also receive the eight rose plants described on Page 1 as a free premium. 


Premium No. 111. 


SIXTEEN EVER-BLOOMING 


CARNATION PINKS 


THE DIVINE FLOWER. 


WHITE CLOUD.—The largest white Carnation in 
cultivation. Often measures four inches in 
diameter. Purest white. 

FAIRY PRINCESS.—Most beautiful Carnation we 
know. The-color is a pure snow-white, deli- 
eately penciled with bright crimson. 

BON TON.—By far the darkest Carnation ever 
seen, and at the same time the most abundant 
bloomer. Brilliant dark red, Shaded with rich 
maroon, nearly every flower being on a long 
stem. = 

PROSPERITY.—Thisis the largest Carnation ever 
offered. A wonderfully free bloomer consider- 
ing the monstrous size. White, overlaid with 
pink, in mottles reminding one of the beautiful 
tints seen in Azaleas. 


GOLD NUGGET.—Thisisa pure yellow carnation. 
There is no stripe at all init, being a straight 
out and out deep, rich, golden yellow. Taken 
allinall, itis the very bestyellow Carnation out. 

JUBILEE.—Very dwarf, and of a nice, bushy 
growth, each individual flower possessing a 
stem from three to eight inches in length. 
Color a rich, bright, dazzling scarlet. 

DELLA FOX.—Almost indescribable. - Of a rosy 
orange shade, striped and flaked with carmine, 
never bursts its calyx, is very free and early 
flowering, and can always be cut with a long 
stem. ; : 

ABUNDANCE.—Flowers very large and perfect in 
form Color a bright rosy pink, with salmon 
shading when the flowers are fully expanded. 
A very healthy grower and remarkably free 
bloomer, 

GENEVIEVE LORD.—As largeas largest light pink 
ever offered. A few blooms last season meas- 
ured nearly four inches. It has taken first 
prize wherever offered. 

MRS. THOMAS LAWSON.—No plant, of whatever 
kind, has ever received so much description and 
free advertising by the newspapers of the whole 
country as this sensational Carnation. It was 
sold for $30.000. The size is enormous, of a true 
pink color. i 

WHITCOMB RILEY.—The ground color is the 
faintest blush, lightly penciled in soft pink. The 
bloom is fluffy in appearance, exquisitely beau- 
tifulin form. One of the grandest of all Carna- 
tions. : 

ARMAZINDY.—Probaoly the most beautiful Carna- 
tion yetintroduced. Flowers area pure, satiny 
white, and marked and shaded with rosy pink. 
The strongest and sweetest scented Carnation 
we know. 

MRS. FRANCIS JOOST.—Another grand Carna- 
tion, with enormous sized flowers, often Measur- 
ing three and a half inches in diameter. A 
grand deep rose-colored flower. 

ALASKA—This beautiful white Carnation is remark- 
able for itsextremely Vigorous growth, very large 
flowers, perfect shape, purest white, and sweet- 
ness of perfume. 

ESTELLE.—One of the most fragrant Carnations. 
Color a bright, glowing scarlet, distinct in color 
from any other yariety. Admired by all who 
haye seen it. : 

MORNING GLORY.—A beautiful light pink satin 
color, flowers large size and very freely pro- 
duced. Plant of vigorous growth; a superb 
variety. 
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THIRTY-FOUR PACKAGES OF 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


ALYSSUM. Sweet. — The 
oldfavorite; very tragrant. 
CALLIOPSIS, Mixed.—All 
varieties. 
CANDYTUFT,Sweet- 
Scented.—Mixed colors. 
The old favorite. 
CELOSIA, or Coxcomb.— 
Dwarf mixed. 
COREOPSIS LANCEOLA- 
TA.—Bright yellow flow- 
ers. Hardy. 
DATURA, 
Plenty.— Mixed varieties. 
DIANTHUS, or Hardy Japanese Pink. 
HELIOTROPE.—Very fragrant. All colors mixed. 
LANTANA, or Shrubby Verbena.—All colors. 
LOBELIA.—TLhe choicest mixed colors. 
MIGNONETTE, Odorata, or Sweet Mignonette. 
MIGNONETTE, Mixed.—All varieties. 


or Horn of | 


NASTURTIUM, Chameleon.—Dwarf; crimson. 

NASTURTIUM, Giant of Battles.—Tall; spotted. 

NASTURTIUM.—1Tall; mixed; ail colors, 

NASTURTIUM.—Dwarf; mixed; all colors. 

OENOTHERA, or Evening Primrose. 

Oxalis, Mixed.— All colors. G 

PANSY. King of the Blacks.—Deep, jet black. 

PANSY, Yellow Gem.—Richest yellow. 

PANSY, Cliveden Purple.—Royal purple color. 

PANSY. Striped and Mottled.—Lovely striped 
blotched. 

PHLOX, Nana Compacta.—Dwarf; all colors. 

POPPY, Snowdrift.—Double; pure white. 

POPPY, Fire Dragon.—Deep scarlet. 

SMILAX.—AnD elegant climber. 

SWEET WILLIAM.—Double; 
favorite. 

SWEET PEA, Apple Blossom.—Bright rosy pink. 

SWEET PEA, Cardinal.—Rich rosy red. 

SWEET PEA, Violet Queen.—Lovely Violet. 

SWEET PEAS .—Best mixture. 

THUNBERGIA, Black-Eved Susan. 

VINCA, Mixed Colors.—White and pink. 

ZINNIA, Elegans.—Choicest double, all colors. 


mixed. The old 
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A Premium With Every Subscription| 


LIBERAL PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS OF FOUR 
$1250.00 in Cash to be Divided Among Club Raisers. 


Any collection of plants described on this page will be given for a club of four yearly subscribers to HOME AND 
FLOWERS and every member of the club will also receive the eight rose plants described on page 1 as a free premium. 


FOURTEEN FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 


TWENTY-FOUR SUMMER BULBS. || ELEVEN HARDY SHRUBS, 


TWELVE TUBEROSES.—Tuberoses are increas- Siberia. 


ing in popularity as their easy growth becomes ‘ f 
Peicralig Enews, Their freedoin of bloom and || LILY OF THE VALLEY.—Fine pips. 


delicious perfume please every lover of flowers. || HARDY SCOTCH, or Sweet May Pinks. 


TWELVE GLADIOLI. —The most satisfactory, desir” || p_UMBAGO, Lady Larpent—Dark blue. Desirable. 
able and popular of all garden bulbs. Grows and : 
blooms for anybody and everybody, unsurpass- PASSIFLORA, Cotistance Elliott.—Pure white. 


ed in brilliancy and beauty of coloring. : ardy. 
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ALBA PICTA.—Leaves thickly spotted with silvery white, foliage small and 
elegant, lovely pink flowers. 


ARGENTEA GUTTATA.—Loyvely green foliage, with spots of silvery white. 


BERTHA DE CHATEAUROCHER.—It blooms the year round, making a 


handsome window plant, with its beautiful foliage and bright currant 
red flowers. 


DECORUS.—This isthe white flowering Rubra. Very similar to it, but with 
white flowers. 


BEM DRG: The Ever-Bloomiug Begonia.—A grand variety with white 
owers. 
FOLIOSA.—This is one of the most graceful of all the Begonias. The foliage 

issmall and fleshy. Bright pink flowers. 


FUCHSIOIDES COCCINEA.—Elegant free blooming variety. It resembles 
Hybrida Multifiora in growth. Flowers bright scarlet. 


HYBRIDA MULTIFLORA.—This beautiful plant makes handsome specimens, 
with its graceful branches and pendulous flowers of bright rosy pink. 


MARGARITAE.—Leayes bronze green with purp- RUBRA.—If you can have but one Begonia let it be 


lish east. Very free flowering, large trusses of a Rubra. Itisso fast growing thatin a year or 
delicate cream and rose colored flowers. twoit will reach to the top of your window. 
McBETHII.—Very free fiowering, being constant ee ‘ 

the yearround. A fine Summer bedding plant ROBUSTA,. Bright LOSE and pure white. Coral red 

opts ai eRe s buds. Thisisa very desirable variety. 

if given light soil and perfect shade. } 
PRESIDENT CARNOT.—The leaves are smooth, SANDERSONII.—One of the best flowering Be- 

long pointed and prettily blotched. Covered gonias. The flowers are of a scarlet shade of 

with handsome rosy white flowers. A splendid crimson, borne in profusion for months at a 


time. Resembles coral. 
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VINES AND PLANTS, 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII.— 
The BostonIvy. For cover- 
ing dead trees, gate posts, 
boundary walls, verandas, 
etc. 


ACHILLEA, The Peari.— 
The white cemetery plant. 
A hardy perennial. 


ANEMONE, Whirlwind . — 
Fall-blooming plants, grow- 
ing to a height of three feet. 
Pure white. Beautiful. 


CLEMATIS, Pantiiculata .— 
The Japanese sweet-scented 
Clematis. One of the most 
beautiful of our hardy flow- 
ering vines. Flowers pure 
white. 


CHINESE MATRIMONY 
VINE.—Hardy everywhere. 
Pale purple flowers and 
scarlet berries. 


DEUTZIA, Crenata.—Flowers double white tinged 
with rose. 


HARDY LILIES, Teniuifolitum.—The coral lily of 
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$1,250.00 IN CASH 
Prizes to be Distributed Among Successful Club Raisers : 
For ‘‘HOME AND FLOWERS.”’ | e 


HE publishers of ‘““Homr anp Fiowers” will distribute this large amount among 
T those who raise the largest clubs of subscribers between this date and December 
15, 1903. _The contest will close promptly on December 15th, and the prizes will 

be mailed the successful contestants not later than Christmas. Below will be 
found schedule showing the division of the one thousand two hundred and fifty ($1,250.00) 
dollars into various prizes. This division is such that any person may reasonably hope 
to win a prize. Not one of our readers but may be successful in this contest -by devote 
ing a-part of his time to work in securing subscriptions for ‘“ Home anp FLrowers” among 
friends and neighbors. Those who will make a business of club raising, and bring 
to the work the same push and energy they would give to any other business, wil! reap 
the larger rewards. 


THE $1,250.00 WILL BE DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: | 
1 prize of $250.00 for the largest club received by December 15th, eran 
a6 0) 


1 prize of $100.00 for the second largest club received by ‘“‘ 0.00 
4 prizes of $50 00 each for four next largest clubs received by Dec. “* 200.00 
10 prizes of $25.00 each for ten next largest clubs received by “‘ ‘“ 250.00 
10 prizes of $10.00 each for ten next largest clubs received by ‘‘ a; 100.00 
20 prizes of $5.00 each for twenty next largest clubs received by “ oe 100.00 


Five Special Time Prizes of $50.00 each that will be awarded in addition to the above 
as Follows: 


$50.00 for the largest club received by April 1st............................... $ 50.00 
$50.00 for the largest club received by June 1st............... 0.6. eee eee. 50.00 
$50.00 for the largest club received by August Ist.......-.......2....0.22..... 50 00 
$50.00 for the largest club received by October Ist .-.................0..0.0. 50.00 
$50.00 for the largest club received by December Ist............ Peyt Sue omecee 50-00 

$1,250.00 


The Conditions under which the $1,250.00 in Cash Prizes will be distributed are as follows : 


Each contestant must inform us of his intention to compete for the prizes: 
His name will then be entered upon our records, and proper credit will be given 
for every subscription sent us. Your name must be entered on our books if you 
wish to enter this contest. We urge you to decide at once to do so. Fill out the 
coupon at the bottom of this page and send to us by return mail. 

The five special time prizes of fifty ($50.00) dollars each will be awarded in ad- 
dition to the general prizes. One of these fifty ($50.00) dollar prizes will be given 
to the club raiser from whom we have received the largest number of subscriptions 
on April ist. A similar prize of fifty ($50.00) dollars will be awarded to the club 
raiser who has sent us the largest number of subscriptions by June 1st, August Ist, 
October Ist, and December Ist. It is possible for some hustling club raiser not. only 
to win the first general prize of two hundred and fifty ($250.00) dollars, but also each ~ 
of these special time prizes, aggregating another two hundred and fifty ($250.00) dollars, 
or five hundred ($500.00) dollars in all. Why not you? 

All these cash prizes, the grand total of which is one thousand two hundred 
and fifty ($1,250.00) dollars, are given to club raisers in addition to the usual club 
premiums. Our offers on the latter are very liberal, and the extra cash prizes 
which may be secured by energetic workers are such that club raising for “ Home 
AND Frowers” will be found very profitable—a money making business for those who 
will devote their time to it. Realizing that many club raisers will enter this contest 
for the money to be made out of it, we will allow club raisers a cash commission 
on each subscription, instead of the club premiums, if this is preferred. 

Write us for full particulars regarding this feature of the offer. You can earn 
big money taking subscriptions for “Homr anp FLowers.” Remember that as the 
days go by the time grows shorter in which to work for the special cash prizes. 

Sample copies, subscription blanks and full information free upon request. 


Address, Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio 


If you desire to enter the ’" Home and Flowers” Club Raisers’ Contest, in which 


: one thousand two hundred and fifty ($1,25000) dollars in cash prizes will be dis- 
4 
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tributed, fill out this coupon and forward at once to Publishers “ Home and Flowers," 
Springfield, Ohio, . 
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E $1250. 00 IN CASH 


To be Divided Among Club-Raisers 


Liberal Premiums for Clubs of Four 
A Premium with Every Subscription 


W have decided upon a very active campaign this spring to 


homes. HomEz anp FLOWERS is now a magazine among 
magazines, and it is our purpose, with the enthusiastic assistance of our 


introduce HomE anp FLOWERs into many thousands of new | 


present subscribers, to increase its circulation many fold. The premium 


and prize offers in this number are the most attractive and liberal 
ever made by any publication We believe in rewarding the friends 
of HomE aNpD FLowenrs in the most liberal way for their interest and 
efforts in securing subscribers for the magazine. The co-operation of 
every subscriber is asked to make this campaign multiply the number 
of readers of HomE AND FLOWERS many times. 


Every Person Subscribing Will Receive a Premium 
Every Club-Raiser Will Receive Liberal Rewards 


Every Club-Raiser may also Enter the Contest for the $1250.00 Cash 
Prizes Given for the Largest Clubs 
On the next page is described Premium No. 1o0o—Eight Choice 


Rose Plants—which will be sent absolutely free to anyone paying $1 
for HoME AND FLOWERS one year. 


On pages following are described many choice collections of plants. 
shrubs and flower seeds which will be given for clubs of four. 


On page VIII will be found the conditions of our offers of Big 
Cash Prizes for the largest clubs. $1250.00 will be distributed among 
club-raisers for Homz anp FLowers. Some part of this large sum of 
money is within easy reach of every subscriber who will give a little 
time, push and perseverance to the introduction of HoME AND 
FiLowenrs in his locality. 


ENTER THE CONTEST! 
PUSH THE WORK! 
WIN YOUR PRIZE! 
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“What is this that hath made the rose,— 
- Gray roots and an earthy clod? 
“Rather—the sunshine, rain and dew, 
_ And—the breath of God.” 
— Madeline S. Bridges. 


HIS is her window, my lord. Here, 
where the red rose blooms the 
freest.” 

“Art sure, Gaspard? I would not sing 
to any but mine own love.” 

“Sure as death, my lord, if her maid 
has not lied. I have fetched and carried 
all the day long to get this certain news. 
Not an hour ago since the one long and 
two short candles were placed in the win- 
dow she promised me as sign.” 

“°Tis well. Tomorrow thou shalt take 
another piece of silver. Leave me. But 
watch thou, Let not another lover take 
me unawares whilst I am singing.” 

Twanging a few chords upon his guitar, 
the young Count Philibert de la Marche 


FEBRUARY, 


1903 No. 4 


A STORY OF OLD FRANCE * 


then sang the serenade that has charmed 
maidens for nearly a thousand years. The 
pure, beautiful tenor voice was recognized, 
and windows flew open along the palace 
front. and laughter and soft clapping of 
hands greeted the last verse, so truly did 
it portray the young man’s well- known 
feelings. 

Before the last notes had canes the 
window above him opened widely, and 
Marie Dubuisson’s fresh young voice ad- 
dressed her lover in this severe manner: 

“Art thou not ashamed, Monseigneur, 
te employ thine hours of work in vain 
gallantry? ‘Tomorrow thou wilt be called 
upon to defend, before parliament, the 
honor and possessions of orphans, and here 
thou art spending thine hours in idle 
pleasure. Look about thee! See the 
lights in the windows of the other mem- 
bers preparing themselves for the duties 


thou art called upon to fill. Go and im- 
iiate them.” ‘ 
Was ever lover so flouted? For an in- 


stant Count Philibert was choked with 
anger. But there was an excellent head- 
piece carried over the light heart that 
beat in the young man’s breast. Besides, _ 


his love for Marie was no passing whim, 


but a deathless passion. Moving into the 


[*The first of a series of stories on the dramatic events in history in which flowers and trees 


have figured. | 
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circle of light that shone from the window, 
the count bowed profoundly to the slen- 
der figure, stern as an accusing justice, 
and thus answered: 

“T go, at thy command. I take shame 
to myself that she I love should find it 
necessary to recall me to my duty. I go, 
but wilt thou forgive me? Wilt thou 
not give me a rose from the bush at thy 
window as a sign of thy forgiveness?” 

The maiden’s heart was softer than her 
words. She chose a perfect flower, and 
threw it, with the softly spoken words, 
“T would not have thee fail tomorrow,” 
and instantly withdrew within the shadow, 
as if ashamed of her undue boldness. 

Count Philibert caught the rose, and 
held it for an instant to his lips. Then, 
with the light shining full on his earnest 
face, said to the maiden he well knew 
was listening within the shadow: 

“T thank thee. I shall wear the rose 
until I have gained the cause I shall plead 
tomorrow—and thee. Fare thee well.” 
And he vanished into the night. 

Regaining his rooms, he called for his 
secretaries, and ordered brought to him 
all the evidence in the case. No one saw 
his face again until parliament convened 
the next day. 

It was in the year 122%, in the old 
French city of Poitiers. Parliament was 
sitting. It was an august: body, composed 
of the peers of the realm. Its duties at 
this period were mainly the settling of 
disputes of succession and property rights 
in its own order. Parliament was still in 
its migrating period, and made annual 
pilgrimages to various provinces where 
its services were required. Royalty fol- 
lowed parliament on these tours, thus 
giving the provincials an opportunity to 
see the dignity and brilliancy of court life. 
Owing to the serious difficulty as to the 
succession in the family of de Bergerac, 
parliament would next convene in Poitiers, 


in order that it might aid in restoring’ 


the inheritance to its proper owners. 
Count Philibert de la Marche was ap- 
pointed zouncil for the de Bergerac fam- 
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ily: and it was further announced that 
her most gracious majesty, Queen Blanche 
of Castille, would honor the parliament 
with her presence. 

The queen desired that the palace pre- 
pared for her upon this occasion should 
be built in the famous field of roses, the 
fame of whose beauty had reached her 
royal ears. From that hour Poitiers was 


‘ina storm of preparation. But the hearts _ 


of the de Bergerac family sank when they 
heard that Count de la Marche was ap- 
pointed council. Said these grim old ~ 
warriors: 

“°Tis not enough that he is too young, : 
and that he is devoted to pleasure. The 
queen’s presence insures that of Marie 
Dubuisson’s. De la Marche is infatuated ; 
half the court is in love with her. *Twill 
be a court of love that will sit at Poitiers, 
we fear, and not a serious parliament. We 
must make up our minds to a long delay.” . 

It was a splendid cortege that wound its 
way into Poitiers that May morning. At 
its head, on a superb white palfrey, rode 
Queen Blanche. The courtiers who fol- 
lowed, mounted upon fine horses, were 
those whose houses are familiar in all 
French history, while parliament followed. 
The cavalcade escorted the queen to the 
palace prepared for her, and the weary 
queen rested after directing that her fa- 
vorite, Marie Dubuisson, should have a 
room near her. : 

And thus it happened the queen over- 
heard the conversation which followed the | 
serenade. Her majesty had a genuine 
affection for the girl, not alone for her 
beauty of person and elegance of dress 
and manner, but because her modesty and 
purity enabled her to set a higher standard 
of morals at her court. She knew of 
Count Philibert’s love for her favorite, — 
but did not know whether this love was 
returned. She had determined that this 
tour should settle the question. She would 
not have Marie made unhappy, but, being 
a woman, the queen dearly loved a ro- 
mance. And this was the most romantic 
period in history. : : 


THE TRIBUTE OF ROSES 
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““WHAT HAS INSPIRED THEE SO WELL?”’ 


Sending for Marie, the queen, by a 
series of delicate questions, found that 
Philibert’s love was fully returned. 

“But, your gracious majesty, I have said 
over and over again to Count Philibert, 
‘Monseigneur, thine is an ancient race. 
Thy ancestors left a dozen turreted castles 
which adorn and defend France. Thou 
should have a wife worthy of thy great- 
ness, and I am only the daughter of a 
man of science and virtue. Permit me, 
then, to refuse thy homage.’.” 

“Proud girl,” said the queen, playfully 
tapping Marie on the cheek, “then it is 
only the difference in thy rank that pre- 
vents thee from making the count happy ?” 

“Yes, your majesty,” was the gentle 
admission. 

“We shall see, we shall see,’ said the 
queen, smiling mysteriously. “Go thou to 
thy slumber. I would that thy cheeks 
rival the roses in the garden tomorrow.” 
And she dismissed her. 7 
The convening of parliament the next 
day found the queen and all her court in 
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attendance. All the brilliance of costumes | 
and decorations of the time was evident. 
The succession of de Bergerac was the 
first case called. Making a deferential 
bow to the queen, the Count de la Marche 
proceeded to make a clear and luminous 
statement of the case. He offered con- 
clusions based upon strict legal rules with 
such force and eloquence that his opinions — 
were adopted without demur by the as- 


_sembled magistrates. 


“Count,” said the queen, “we thank 
thee for the marvelous proof of thy learn- 
ing and wisdom thou hast just given us. 
But, be candid. Tell us what has inspired 
thee so well ?” 

“The voice of an angel descended from 
heaven to recall me to my duty,” was his 
reply. 

“I know,it,’ said the queen, “and I 
wish to credit thee for having-followed the 
good advice this angel gave thee. Mon- 
sieur Pierre Dubuisson, thou art created 
chancellor of France, and thou, my dear 
Marie, after tomorrow thou shalt be 


fs 
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saluted as the Countess de la Marche.” 

At these words the face of Marie was 
covered with rosy blushes, while Count 
Philtbert started forward as if to take 
her in his arms before all the world. 

“Stay,” said the queen. “To perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of this day, and to 
remind the young peers of France how 
they, like the Count de la Marche, ought 
te turn the most tender feelings to the 
advantage of justice, I’shall expect them 
each year to give a tribute to my parlia- 
ment.” 

“And what shall the tribute be?” asked 
the Count de Champagne. 

“A tribute of roses,” replied. the queen. 
“Count de la Marche, you are the first 
to offer it to the parliament.” 

In a few minutes the garden was de- 
spoiled of its choicest roses, which the 
count presented in baskets to that august 
body. 

The next day Count Philibert and 
Marie were married with much ceremony 
at the cathedral in Poitiers. And history 
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says they lived happily ever afterwards. 
For more than three hundred years this 

pretty custom survived. Regularly, on 
the first day ot May, the youngest peer 
failed not to pay this tribute of roses. 
In 1541 this custom gave rise to a dispute 
for precedence between the Duke of Bour- 
bon-Montpensier and the Duke of Nevers. 
The kingdom of France was in a turmoil, 
and the best legal talent was employed to 
conduct each case. Parliament gave its 
decree on June 14, 1541, “that, havirte 
regard to the rank of the prince of the 
blood joined to his peerage, the court 
orders that the Duke de Montpensier shall 
offer the tribute of roses.” In 1559 the 
parliament no longer being considered a 
court of peers, the Tribute of Roses was 
abolished. It was time. From the great 
silver platters heaped with the choicest 
roses carried by the young peer and offered 
in person to the members of parliament, 
it had become the custom—oh, the pity of 
it !—to lay a bunch of artificial roses on 
each desk in the parliament chamber. 


Born, we are told, in a Persian garden, its beauty and fragrance sent the rose a welcome 
guest into every nation under the sun. Poets sing its charms. There is no literature of any 
land nor any age whatsoever in which praise of the rose may not be found. There is no 
religion so old but the rose is woven into its symbolism. Rose leaves pressed into molds made 
the very first rosaries used in the Christian church. It has not caused wars, but the white 
rose and the red rose were emblems carried by the warring factions of York and Lancaster 
in the famous Wars of the Roses. The rose is the chosen emblem of a powerful nation, and none 
but the highest born have dared use it as a device upon their shields. A Roman emperor 
sentenced a man to sixteen years of servitude for having worn a chaplet of roses at an 
improper festival. Its fragrance is imprisoned and distilled into an attar that is the one 
luxury our government admits from Turkey free of duty. It is the symbol of silence. It is. 
the one gift a man may offer a woman and be sure of its acceptance. The white rose is the 
emblem of purity, the pink of innocence, and the red rose of passion. It adorns the feast of 
kings, it is carried by the bride, it is laid in the hand of the dead babe. Crowned queen of 
all the flowers, none dares or wishes to dispute the homage due its royal scepter. 

June is the month of roses, but in Southern France they blossom earlier than in our harsher 
climate. Did they not, the preceding story would never have been written, for the events 
here recorded occurred the first week in May. The ceremony known as the “Tribute of Roses” 


was “created by a woman for a woman; by a powerful and illustrious queen for the wise and 
lovely daughter of the first president of the parliament of Paris, and possesses at the same 
time the majesty of all that comes from a thorn, and the grace of all that comes from a woman.” 
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Pee Ors SILENT, BUT. POWERBUL INFLUENCE* 


BY A. BLAIR RIDINGTON 


HE furnishings of a home are so 
often subordinated to the feeding 
and clothing of its occupants that 

the subtle influence of this “‘dress of home 
life” is lost sight of. Even when at its 
best its direct influence can rarely be 
pointed out, though we all recognize it. 

The story of the poor mother who won- 
dered what could possibly have induced 
her boy to run away to sea, and whose 
friend pointed out the picture she herself 
had hung at the foot of his bed illustrates 
the case in point of how our lives are 
altered often unconsciously for the better 
or worse by the things we look at. 

In a large way the decorations of a 

mation or an age reflect somewhat the 
character of the age, and in their use they, 
in turn, undoubtedly exercise a reflex ac- 
tion on the children lying amid such 
surroundings. The simple severity of the 
Puritan character is reflected in the plain, 
but charming furniture he used, the stur- 
diness of the Enghshman is well exem- 
plified in the heavy furnishings he delights 
in, while we see at once the appropriate- 
ness of French ideas for a reception room 
where the lightness of appearances rather 
dominates our intercourse with those out- 
side the limits of the home circle. 

The influence of the home decorations 
on ourselyes has not been fully recognized 
until late years, and perhaps its sudden 
realization has nowhere been more mani- 
fest than in the schoolroom. - Former 
wastes of blackboard and blue tinted walls 
with an occasional oasis of map are rap- 
idly being filled with the best pictures of 
the world’s best artists, the windows blos- 


som with flowers, and no longer is the: 
schoolroom a dreary vacancy with a cer- 
tain number of seats for so many scholars 
to study out a humdrum day. 

While I do not look on home art as a 
panacea for all the difficulties of home 
life, yet it is so often a barometer of the 
characters and dispositions of the home- 
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IN THE PURITAN KITCHEN 


people that I am inclined to urge a com- 
parison with some other—perhaps more 
humble home—whose atmosphere delights 
at every visit. As your home your charac- 
ter will be, so take advantage of every art 
that will improve both. 

The feeling of the special lights and 
shadows of each room should permeate 
all home decoration. By this I mean not 
only that dark corners and blank walls 


_ [*This is the first of a series of four illustrated articles on the influence of the decorative 
element in home life. Mr. Ridington speaks from the experience of an artist and an architect. ] 
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should receive special consideration, but 
that the use of the room should be con- 
sidered along with its lighting. For ex- 
ample, a sitting-room on the south side 
of the house should not be furnished just 
like Mrs. B’s most successful one on the 
north side, nor if Mrs. X’s dining-room 
looks so well in green-brown tones with 
heavy furniture, should you fit up an in- 
valid’s sitting-room in the same way—an 
extreme case you may say. Yes, but, in 
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FOR SERVICE MORE THAN LOOKS 


a milder degree, such cases may be seen 
in many, many homes. 

Consideration of the shadows is so often 
lost sight of that I am inclined to urge it. 
The beauty of a Rembrandt lies in his 
masterly treatment of shadows. You so 
often hear the plaint, “I want something 
to lighten a dark corner in such and such 
a room,” quite failing to recognize what 
a treasure such a shadow is if taken ad- 
vantage of as a background, for once it 
becomes this, it is a portion of the picture. 
It is a shade, not a shadow. 

The hasty purchase of numberless 
things for the new home leads to more 
incongruities than any other method, not 
barring the ignorant suggestions of every 
mechanic at work on the house. As a 
concrete illustration, I remember a sitting- 
room in a soft, rich, olive green hue. The 
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floor—at the suggestion of a painter who 
had been sent to do some touching up— 
had been grained in alternate strips of 
what he termed a “lovely cherry color.” 
The lady of the house liked blue, so she 
purchased a deep blue rug picked out in 


‘peculiar Oriental greens and reds, and 


the husband’s selection of furniture was 
mahogany with another shade of old rose 
coverings. Outside of the painter’s misfit 
everything was “good,” but the effect 
was that of a crazy-patchwork quilt. I 
admit someone lacked artistic taste, but 
if more time had been taken, possibly 
much of this result might have been 
avoided, for, with no taste at all, it could 
not have been worse. : 

This thoughtlessness in buying, a sort 
of mental laziness, is evident in so many 
of our homes. We see a pretty piece of 
paper or hanging and want it, never once 
stopping to think of its effect among its 
neighbors in our home. If we really see 
the need of consideration we soon tire 
and take the “easiest things.” I was re- 
cently told, “I am so tired of looking at 
stained glass.” Probably the entire time 
spent during several days had _ not 
amounted to three hours, and yet the 
family will look at that glass every day 
in the year for many, many years. 

A thoroughly satisfactory scheme of 


decoration and furnishing, one in which 


all the treasured Lares and Penates seem 
not to be salvage from the wreck of some 
preceding habitation, but a component 
part of one harmonious whole, produces 
a restfulness in the home that undoubt- 
edly reacts on its inmates. You know 
before you see him that the son is a 
straightforward, manly boy with many 
interests, in which the family share. You 
expect the daughter to be gentle in man- 
ner and neat in dress, no matter what 
its simplicity. Above and beyond all, the 
home shows that it is lived in, and the 
evidence of this fact also indicates some- 
thing of the thoughts, feelings and as- 
pirations of the people whose characters 
are being formed in its sacred precincts. 
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Fancy Work 
.BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. - 


Your Battenberg and knitted lace 
To me are mysteries; 

Instead, a rosy, laughing face 
Comes up for me to kiss. 


There is a call for help to send 
A wayward kite afloat, 

And now a jagged rent to mend, 
Or sail a wooden boat. 


My hand must give the ball a toss, 
The painted top it twirls, 

Or straightens out the tangled floss 
Of little Doreas’s curls. 


’Tis Doreas dear and boyish Phil 
From dawn till even-fall; 

Andin my dreams I keep them still, 
To heed their lightest call. 


I envy not your doilies rare, 
Your broidered curtains fine; 

Far richer are the joys I share 
With these dear hearts of mine. 
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Daddy’s Sentinel 
When Daddy went away to fight 
And kissed us all good-by 
He held me in his arms so tight 
And told me not to cry— 
“My gallant little Sentinel,” 
He whispered, ‘‘you must. be, 
And you must guard dear Mother well, 
For Daddy o’er the sea.” 


And so I take my sword and gun 
And drill and march each day 

Until the fighting all is done 
And Sentinels can play; 

And when dear Mother’s face looks sad 
I tell her not to fear— 

Though Daddy’s gone I know she’s glad 
His little Sentry’s here! 


And when I kneel to say my prayer 
To God so good and kind— 

“Please keep our soldier safe, and care 
For those he left behind,” 

I somehow think He hears and knows 
While far across the foam, 

Dear Daddy fights his country’s foes, 
His boy’s “on guard” at home! 

_—Mary Farrar, in Good Words. 


You Brought Me Flowers 
BY MRS. SARAH WOLVERTON. 


You brought me flowers! blush roses, three, 
Not guessing all they held for me; i 
The day was dark, and I alone; 
Life sang to me in monotone; 
While every hope afloat at sea, 
Seemed wrecks upon the sands to be: 
While chilly winds were making moan— 
You brought me flowers. 


As ’twere love’s mantle overthrown, 
O’er all the sky a radiance shone; 
Hope swung her snowy canvas free; 
Because, because, dear heart, you see, 
When I was weary, sad, and lone, 
You brought me flowers. 


Is it Always Progress? 
BY ISABELLA H. FISKE.- 


Where wet wood-violets fringed a river shore 
And lilies clung about the dripping oar— 
You see a line of smoking chimney shafts, 

And hear the factory’s muffled, evil roar. 


The Snowdrop 
BY F.'S. 


(The writer of the following poem is only 
thirteen years of age.) 


The harvest of the early flowers 
That blossom in the spring, 

When the buds are all bursting, 
And the birds commence to sing, 


Is the lowly little snowdrop 
That struggles with the snow 

Long before the others flowers 
Ever think of starting to grow. 


It cheerfully springs from the earth, 
Up from the darkness and mold, 
Although it would be much nicer 
Than in the snow and cold. 


Though the violet’s very pretty 
And it don’t last the best, 

We welcome it as being 
The first, our Dear Spring Guest. 


“To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
- Though the wintry storm prevaileth.” 


The Lesson of Washington's Life 


“THE SPIRIT OF COMMAND WEDDED TO Sake, 
SPIRIT. OF ME RKMiS >= . 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE* 


N reply to a question by Louis Philippe, 
afterwards king of France, the Father 


of His Country declared that he had — 


never said or written anything he would 
care to recall; nor had ever done anything 
which he regretted. What other man, 
- nearing the end of a long public career, 
could say the same? 

The extraordinary part of this state- 
ment is that it was a perfectly justifiable 
one. If he made any mistakes—and there 
is no man so perfect as to be infallible— 
history does not record them. Always 
wise, just, and serene, his character is 
written on his face for all to read. 

In the career of this. singular man we 
see what height can be attamed by force 
cf character alone, without the aid of 
brillant intellect. He had good, sold 
attainments, and great will-power, but he 
was no scholar, and could not even spell 
correctly. Yet no man understood better 
the practical conduct of life. 

His most sahent characteristic was his 
perfect mastery of himself. No one can 
hope to rule others who has not. first 
learned to rule himself, and this is the 
great lesson taught us by his life. Ma- 
caulay, in one of his essays, refers to “the 
sobriety, the self-command, the perfect 
soundness of judgment, the perfect rec- 
titude of intention, to which the history 
of revolutions furnishes no parallel, or 
furnishes a parallel in Washington alone.” 

This great man, who moves so majes- 
tically, if with rather a stiff and ponderous 
tread, across the page of history, had a 
character of great humanity. It is told 
of him that on his way back from one 


[*Mrs. Dandridge writes with a sympathetic pen. 


Custis was a Miss Dandridge. | 


of his Indian campaigns, he and one com- 
panion were making their way through 
the forest on foot, with a treacherous In- 
dian guide. This guide suddenly turned 
and fired on them. “Are you hurt?” 
asked Washington of his companion. 
“No,” he replied. They rushed on the 
Indian and captured him as he was re- 
loading, and the companion wished to 
kill him. But Washington would not 
allow this. They sent him away, pretend- 
ing to believe his statement that his gun 
had gone off by accident. Soon after his 
return he visited the gallery of the house 
of burgesses of Virginia, when Mr. Rob- 
ertson, who was the speaker, saw him, 
and said, “Gentlemen, it is proposed that 
the thanks of this house be given to Major 
Washington for the very gallant manner 
in which he has executed the important 
trust lately reposed in him by his excel- 
lency the governor.” The house rose as 
one man and faced him. Taken by sur- 
prise and overcome by embarrassment, he 


in vain sought for words, but could only 


faintly articulate, “Mr. Speaker! Mr. 


Speaker!’ until Mr. Robertson took pity ~ 


on him, and called out, “Sit down, Mr. ~ 


Washington, your modesty is equal to your 


valor.” It was John Quincy Adams who 
said that he had the spirit of command 
wedded to the spirit of meekness. 

His sense of personal dignity was great. 
On one occasion Lord Howe sent a message 
under a flag with certain proposals to 
“G. Washington, Esq.” Washington or- 
dered the messenger to be informed that 
there was no such person in the army. 

His humility is well-nigh incomprehen- 


Her aunt married a Washington, Martha 
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sible in one of his exalted station. “Why 
should I,” he writes, “expect to be exempt 
from censure, the unfailing lot of an ele- 
yated station? Merit and talents, with 
which I can have no pretentions of rival- 
ship, have ever been subject to it. My 
heart tells me that it has been my unre- 
mitted aim to do the best that circum- 
stances permit; yet I may have been very 
often mistaken in my judgment of the 
means, and may in many instances deserve 
the imputation of error.” 

It is interesting to note that at this 
time, when he was writing of himself 
with so much humility, his fame was so 
great that in France, in 1778, a medal 
was struck, under the direction of Vol- 
taire, with the inscription, “Washington 
reunit par une rare assemblage les talens 
du guerrier et les vertus du_ sage.” 
[“Washington unites, by a rare combina- 
tion, the talents of the soldier and the 
virtues of the sage.”] Of his resignation 
of his position as commander-in-chief of 
the army Thackeray says: 

“Which was the most splendid spectacle: 
the opening feast of Prince George in London, 
or the resignation of Washington? Which is 
the noble character for after ages to admire? 
Yon fribble dancing in lace and spangles, or 
-yonder hero who sheathes his sword after a life 
of spotless honor, a purity unreproached, a 
courage indomitable, and a consummate vic- 
tory? Which of those is the true gentleman?” 

Brougham, who declared Washington 
to be the greatest man of any age, spoke 
of him as retiring with “the veneration of 
all parties, of all nations, of all mankind, 
in order that the rights of man might be 
conserved, and that his example might 
never be appealed to by the vulgar.” 

He returned to his life of quiet retire- 
ment in the country with unaffected pleas- 
ure. He wrote to Mr. Arthur Young: 
“The more I am acquainted with agri- 
cultural affairs the better I am pleased 
with them, insomuch that I can nowhere 
find so great satisfaction as in those in- 
nocent and usefui pursuits.” 
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' Washington was chosen to be our first 
president because, in the language otf 
Fisher Ames, “a man was needed who 
possessed a commanding power over the 
popular passions, but over whom those 
passions had no power.” 

After filling his exalted position for 
eight years he refused to allow himself 
to be elected for a third term, as he felt 
that he had done all in his power to serve 
his country, and that his failing health 
would no longer permit his arduous labors 
in her behalf. “When the time for the 
final ceremony came,” says Hapgood, “‘the 
outgoing president appeared to his succes- 
sor to be as serene and unclouded as the 
day. The chamber of the house 
of representatives was filled with a mul- 
titude as great as it could hold, and as 
Adams looked about him he saw scarcely 
a dry eye but Washington’s. The tears 
were not for him, nor was the interest: 
all thought, all affection was centered in 
the tall, gray-haired soldier, with the pow- — 
erful frame and dignified face, who was 
saying a solemn farewell to the nation 
whose first and greatest pilot he had been.” 

His gentleness and patience during his 
last illness were extremely touching. 
“Doctor,” he said, “I die hard, but I am 
not afraid to go. I believed, from my first 
attack, that I should not survive it. My 
breath cannot last long.” 


“Gentlemen,” said Napoleon to some 
young Americans whom he met on the eve 
of his departure for Egypt, “how fares 
the great Washington ?” 

“He was well,” eagerly replied the 
young men, “when we left America.” 

“Ah, gentlemen,” replied Napoleon, 
“Washington can never be otherwise than 
well. The measure of his fame is full. 
Posterity will talk of him with reverence 
as the founder of a great empire, when 
my name snall be lost in the vortex of 
revolutions.” 
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HOW IT MAY DO MORE. THAN THE Ghiy VOR A 


MORE BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 


LIFE 


BY CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 


VI.— ConcLusion. 

HE improvement effort of the town 
is well under way. The commu- 
nity has awakened to its opportunity 

and has reached forth to grasp it. With 
the realization that the hour of achieve- 
ment has come, that there has arrived that 


time when the town not merely exists— 


in the sense of refraining from dying! 
—hbut acts, begins to work for its own 
profit and blessing, there is born not only 
a new conscience, but a new consciousness. 
The community awakes to know itself, to 
suspect its possibilities. Civic pride ap- 
pears. Neighborliness takes on a larger 
and more joyous meaning. ‘There is the 
thrill of a new life, of a hope that had 
not before been dreamed, of faith in self. 
The town has become fairer without; but 
that external renovation scarcely suffices 
to express the extent of the change within. 
Life is brighter and happier, not just 
because the visible town is lovelier and 
wholesomer, but because of the new in- 
terest, the new hope, the new belief in 
the future and in self. 

Perhaps it was one person, one man or 
one woman, one boy or one girl, who 
dreamed the dream that has roused a com- 
munity. Then came the organization, the 
making of the machine that was to carry 
the dream into effect; then the employ- 
ment of the expert who, out of his ex- 
perience and knowledge, should interpret 
the dream, transcribing it into a plan at 
once practical and beautiful, consistent 
and complete. And then the machine be- 
gins to work, its pattern before it. Its 
voice says more than “Do this” and “Do 
that ;” it says, “Do it here, where we are 
all interested and all may see,” “Do it to- 


gether, harmoniously,” and then, with a 
shout, it cries, “Everybody do it, working 
with a will, as you love your town, for 
what you do is to the glory of the town. 
and to the benefit, profit and happiness 
of us all.” So village improvement is 
under way, and as its effects begin to 
appear its influence reaches far afield. 

It is a familiar experience in the af- 
fairs of life that self-effort nearly always 
secures outside assistance, and without 
so much as an asking. The experience has 
been crystallized into a pious proverb, 
“God helps those who help themselves.” 
In no realm of activity is this more ev- 
ident than in village improvement. ‘The 
outside help and generous gifts that are 
showered unexpectedly upon those whe, 
associated in a town improvement society, 
are working to better local conditions, 
never cease to be a cause of surprise to 
these workers. Almost always there is at 
least one wealthy person, or one wealthy 
family, that will volunteer some precious 
aid when it is seen that the town is bravely 
working by itself for its own regeneration. 
Croesus, behind his stone walls or amid. 
his acres, has not less to gain by the town’s 
improvement than have those who live 
within it. He is quick to see this, and, 
however selfish, to give in proportion to | 
his larger means that the movement may 
progress the more surely and the more 
swittly. But generally Croesus is not sel- 
fish. ‘To show an appreciation of wealth’s 
obligations to the community is now the 
popular republican translation of noblesse 
oblige. And if there be not a Croesus in 
the village, there are many sons and 
daughters of the town who from distant 
cities look back with loving eyes and ten- 
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der memories to the old home, and are 
glad to help an undertaking so obviously 
for its benefit. ‘The town improvement 
society may as safely count upon financial 
help from outside its own membership as 
upon that outside assistance in labor to 
which it looks with confidence for success. 
In enlisting this larger interest, both 
of labor and of money, there is clearly a 
need of broad good-will. The directors of 
the improvement society have no task at 
once more delicate, more urgent, and 
-withal more delightful, than the cultiva- 
tion within the society of that spirit which 
draws to it good-will and kindly feeling. 
It is not enough that the object be worthy. 
One may love a cause and hate its workers 
if their methods be unpleasant, and many 
a righteous cause has had to suffer by 
reason of this. The “holier-than-thou” 
attitude has injured innumerable reform 
endeavors. Efforts to improve the town 
that begin with the criticism and abuse 
of your neighbors will never come to much. 
Realize that the town does not belong 
to you any more than it does to your 
neighbor, that he has the same interest 
that you have in its betterment. that 
you are after his friendship and help— 
not his hostility, and that you will gain 
only the latter if you begin by criticising. 
There may be, indeed, a great deal that 
urges your condemnation; but a little 
band of carping critics is ever at a loss 
for friends. Wait at least until you have 
enlisted on your side a good proportion 
of the town, and then your criticism may 
be milder, because it carries the weight 
of public opinion, and it will bring things 
to pass. Praise of good things encourages 
to good things, while fault-finding invites 
timidity. “Laugh and the world laughs 
with you, weep and you weep alone,” is a 
good rule for an improvement society to 
keep in mind. And it is proper that the 
members should be happy in their work, 
for the work is one that blesses widely, 
and that is beautiful in itself. Why 
should there not be pleasure in it? | 
In conclusion, there is one other word 
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of caution or suggestion that may be given 


to those who are directing the policy of 


an improvement club. Let them keep in 
mind that, while the results they seek 
will bless individuals, the object for which 
they are working is the betterment of the 
community, and that communities are far 
more long-lived than individuals. Re- 
membrance of this important fact will 
influence their action in three ways. They 
will, first, be more patient. There will 
be in their hearts no sense of failure if, 
in six months, or even in a year, or two 
years, they do not succeed in radically 


ONE OF DULUTH’S “IMPROVED CORNERS” 


changing the aspect of the town. If they 
are advancing by sure steps, they are suc- 
eeeding, though the steps be slow. Second, 
they will seek the permanent rather than 
the temporary effect; the lasting and solid 
instead of the brief and showy. They will 
prefer, for example, to encourage the ar- 
tistic planting of home and public grounds 
with perennials instead of stimulating to 
garden displays dependent upon the fleet- 
ing brilliancy of annuals. Though in- 
terest flag, perennials are lovely season 
by season and year after year. Finally, 
this remembrance will incite respect for 
age. Mere newness without esthetic merit 
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will not attract. In serving the com- 
munity it will be realized that much has 
interest and value which to the new-come 
individual has httle meaning. Thus the 
history and traditions of the town will 
be sought out and emphasized rather than 
neglected, and there will be, not an effort 
to remake the town, but to help it to grow 
into loveliness and beauty, to develop ar- 
tistically. The expert, in looking over the 
town preparatory to his report, is pretty 
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sure to seek first the dominant natural 
features—a clump of trees, a hill, a 
stream, or cliff—with the view of making 
this the keynote of the improvement plan. 
In the town’s history, intellectual and 
social, not less than in its physical to- 
pography, the natural dominant features 
are to be sought and emphasized. No 
accordance with “model” plans can atone 
for a community’s loss of personality. 
(THE END.) 
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Embroidery 


A SURVIVAL FROM THE HANDICRAFT. OF A 
MEDIA,VAL GENTLEWOMAN © 


BY JENNIE BISSICKS 


OME of the beautiful hand work 
which were the best part of the 
education given a woman in the 

Middle Ages is being revived in the new 
Arts and Crafts movement. 
_ — In the Irish Village at the World’s Fair 
in 1893, Lady Aberdeen introduced to 
the women of America what seemed to 
be a new kind of embroidery. It was 
called Mount Mellick, and came from the 
convent of that name in Ireland, where it 
was generally supposed to have originated. 
As a matter of fact, however, this beau- 
tiful embroidery takes its name from the 
little village of Mount Mellick, in Queen’s 
county; Ireland, but its origin antedates 
even the foundation of that old village. 
The best evidence would indicate that 
Mount Mellick embroidery was introduced 
into Ireland by the French Huguenot 
refugees toward the end of the seventeenth 
century. According to Smiles, in “The 
Huguenots,” in the year 1693, King 
William of England induced six hundred 
French Huguenot families, which had 
fled to Switzerland after the edict of 
Nantes had been revoked, to go to Ireland 


and establish homes. These refugees were 
almost exclusively gentlemen of distinc- 
tion and ladies of gentle birth, and the 
neatness and order of their homes were 
in strange contrast with the homes of 
the natives. But the Celt, ever ready to 
learn, was greatly benefited by the ele- 
gance and gracious manners of the ref- 
ugees, and soon began to copy the more 
artistic methods of the Huguenots. 
Smiles tells us that the refugees did much 
to improve what he calls “the roystering 
Irish gentry of the times.” 

For their own amusement the Huguenot 
ladies made many designs of what we now 
know as Mount Mellick, and some of those 
pieces of fancy work are still in existence. 
For years the embroidery seems to have 
dropped almost out of existence, and it | 
was about to become extinct, when, about 
seventy years ago, a poor Irish woman 
with artistic tastes, one Johanna Carter, 
revived it. This poor woman gathered 
together all the stitches obtainable, and 
made the work for the ladies of that day. 
Much of Johanna’s work is still in ex- 
istence, and it shows unmistakably that 
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she borrowed the finer stitches and designs 
from the Huguenot designs. 

But if Mount Mellick is not Irish in 
origin, neither is it Huguenot. At any 
rate, many of its stitches are not French. 
The so-called French knot, while beauti- 
fully worked in France, has been worked 
in China for thousands of years. Then 
there is the stitch with a kind of plait in 
the center. The same stitch can be found 
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worked in close, elaborate stitches or in 
raised padded satin stitch. It is a heavy 
embroidery, strong and durable, being 
most generally worked on white satin 
jeans with cotton of varied sizes. It is 
frequently finished with, knitted fringe, 
but the fringe is not essential; in fact, it 
is not always effective. | 

Only floral designs are used in Mount 
Mellick, but they are varied. Passion 
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THE CORNER OF A LUNCH CLOTH IN MOUNT MELLICK 


in the South Kensington Museum, where 
it is claimed to be of Syrian origin, three 
hundred years ago. The bullion knot is 
known wherever gold is wrought. Other 
stitches bear old German names. 

This beautiful relic of Middle Age fem- 
inine art and love of beauty in hand work 
is comparatively easy to learn. When 
once learned it will be found susceptible 
of many variations. Unlike most fancy 
work, it is not hard on the eyes. It re- 
quires no shading, as it is always worked 
in white upon white cloth. It can be used 
almost any place about the house, and is 
especially suitable for toilet sets, doilies, 
lambrequins, counterpanes, tea-cloths, ete. 
Mount Mellick work has quite a distine- 
tive style, every leaf and flower being 
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flowers, blackberries, wild roses, and all 


kinds of grasses and vines are especially 


effective, and can be varied with delight- 
ful effects. Its special beauty is its stitch- 
ery, the design merely serving to show 
the stitches off, and no one stitch is con- 
fined to a certain use. Flowers and leaves 
and vines may be worked in a hundred 
ways, and the French knots and bullion 
knots worked in where the artistic eye 
shows they will improve the piece. Almost 
every piece of Mount Mellick work bears 
traces of the artist who has wrought it. 

How much more attractive our homes 
when women will adorn them with ar- 
tistic handicraft wrought by their own 
firesides rather than with the too often 
cheap products of the factory. 


Has “Home and Flowers” Helped You 


TO LIVE THE LIFE BEAUTIFUL? 
WANTED 


YOUR EXPERIENCE 


BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 


CTUAL experience is the only safe 
A guide in determining a course of 
actlon—one’s own experience or that 
of another. What difficulties have to be 
met, what defeats encountered, what 
patience exercised in living the hfe beau- 
tiful? Only the experiences of those who 
have actually tried can answer. Home 
AND FLowErs wants to help all its readers 
to live the life beautiful. I believe it can 
best do this by recording what is actually 
being done to beautify the world, and by 
giving the actual experiences of those who 
have tried to refine their own lives. 

What does Home anpd FLowers stand 
for? What is it trying to do? This mag- 
azine aims to promote “a more beautiful 
life for the American people.” That 
beauty of soul and character can be de- 
veloped by attractive,- harmonious sur- 
roundings is quite generally acknowledged. 
It is also undeniable that the home influ- 
ence is the most far-reaching in our lives. 
To awaken an interest in the beauties of 
nature by advocating the care and culture 
of flowers, to show how the life beautiful 
may be attained in the home of moderate 
means through well-ordered, good lives, 
and simple, but harmonious and artistic 
furnishings, to point out how an esthetic 
sense will be developed in a community 
and a nation as a result of such simple, 
beautiful home life, to record this devel- 
opment in its larger phases of the better- 
ment and beautifying of cities all over the 
world (as is being done by the American 
League for Civic Improvement and other 
similar organizations), and to do all this 
through the medium of an up-to-date, all- 
round family magazine containing inter- 
esting reading with an inspirational touch 


to it all—good stories, good poems, good 
pictures—such is the mission of HomE 
AND FLOWERS. 3 

* * *% 


There is inspiration in editing a pub- 
lication which really helps people. Most 
of the letters received in response to a 
recent request as to how the magazine has 
helped its readers in the past, declare 
that, in all matters pertaining to plants 


and gardens, Home anp FLowers has 


been invaluable. All my life, writes Mrs. 
R. A, Houck (Indiana), “I have been an 
admirer of the beautiful. Homer AND 
FLowers and Eben EK. Rexford have 
taught me so much about the beauties of 
nature. By coming in closer touch with 
nature we are enabled to live a more beau- 
tiful life, and, instead of growing flowers 
merely to make my home more attractive, 
I look for the idea which is embodied in 
the thought of ‘a more beautiful home 
life’ ” “Homer anp FrLowers has taught 
me how to enjoy more every walk or ride 
I take, by showing me what is beautiful 
in nature,” writes Louise N. Marsee (In- 
diana). “It has proved to my satisfaction 


and delight that a magazine can treat of 


flowers without being in any sense a flor- 
ist’s catalogue.” The magazine, it seems, 
has been instrumental in restoring the 
physical health of one of its readers. Mr. 
Charles Townsend (New York), after be- 
ing “worn almost to the point of nervous 
prostration by overwork . chanced 
upon a copy of HoME AND FLOWERS . . .” 


“T became interested, I subscribed for the 
magazine, I ordered some bulbs. I planted 
them, continued to read the magazine, and be- 
gan to feel better. My brain cleared, 

During the winter my den was indeed a thing 
of beauty—hyacinths, roses, freesias, narcissus 


HAS HOME AND FLOWERS HELPED YOU? ; 


—all in bloom. I could eat, sleep, and 
enjoy life. I say the magazine is responsible, 
and I know what I am talking about.” 


Mrs. Eva D. Griffith (Iowa) values the 
magazine for its help im floriculture, but 
says that, in “bringing up her children in 
the highest physical health on a small in- 
come, Home AND FLowers has been 
invaluable, telling of braver and stronger 
spirits in other parts of the world, and 
of their beauty and simplicity.” 


; 


Home AND FLowers has been instru- 
mental in remodeling a whole neighbor- 
hood in North Dakota, according to a 
reader in that state (Mrs. W. J. Hutche- 
son). In two years, she says, “several 
plain little houses set on the bare prairie 
sod” have been “transformed into homes 
and beautiful gardens by following out 
the precepts laid down in HOME AND 
_Fiowers.” ‘'T'wo years ago Mrs. Amanda 
Sigler (Indiana) “moved to the worst 
looking lot in town.” 


“The yard was filled with rubbish. The barn 
was in front next to the street, the woodshed 
at the side of the house, near the front. The 
cistern and a pile of clay were in view also. 
I was discouraged, nervous, and unhappy. A 
friend induced me to subscribe for HOME AND 
Fiowers. The pictures of lovely homes and 
suggestions of improvement roused my am- 
bition. I persuaded my husband to move the 
barn and woodshed to the rear, and make walks. 
We cleared away the rubbish and planted 
vines and flowers everywhere. Wild cucumber 
vines now climb over one porch, and madeira 
vines over another. Where the woodhouse stood 
a bed of cannas is blooming. Where the barn 
stood trees and chrysanthemums are growing. 
Between the house and the barn there are 
trees and cosmos. An immense caladium and 
two oleanders hide the cistern pump. Where 
the pile of clay lay is now a mass of geraniums 
and verbenas, and the walks are bordered with 
petunias. The fence is covered with nastur- 
tiums. People say we have doubled the value 
of our place. Our yard is beautiful, and we 
are happy—thanks to Home aNd FLOWERS.” 

fo ee ee 


To have brought about such a change 
in a home as the following (described by 
Mrs. Hattie C. Bon, Nebraska) really 
makes one feel proud. 


quoted above. 
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“One day my husband came into the house 
and remarked, ‘I never saw this dining-room 


‘look as cosy and comfortable as it does today. 


Everything seems to look and _ taste 
better than ever before. My dear, have you 
been going to a cooking-school, and talking les- 
sons in dining-room decorations?’ ‘No, 
indeed. I have only been reading and studying 
the very best of magazines ever published— 
HOME AND FLOWERS.’ ” 

These letters, and many others like 
them which are being constantly received, 
encourage me to believe that the magazine 
is accomplishing what it set out to do— 
to help people live the life beautiful. But 
I want to receive more such letters as those 
What has the magazine 
done for you all in a practical way? 

* *S * 

An editor and a preacher, you know, la- 
bor under one serious disadvantage. Their 
audiences seldom “talk back.” Perhaps, 
on first thought, it would seem that 1m- 
munity from being “talked back” at were 
anything but a disadvantage. The aver- 
age reader, however, has no idea how much » 
it helps and pleases an editor to have his 
readers tell him plainly just what they 
think. By this, | do not mean either in- 
discriminate praise or captious criticism, 
but a frank, fair exchange of views. Speak 
out plainly, please. 

k *k OX 


It is generally admitted that Home anp 
FLowers has been improved during the 
past four months—since it assumed reg- 
ular magazine form. We hope to make it 
better still—much better. Meanwhile, the 
magazine is for you all, to help you all. 
“The Well-Ordered Household” can be 
taken advantage of much more widely and 
freely than has so far been done. Miss 
Van Rensselaer presides over this depart- 
ment in the same way as Mr. Rexford 
does over the floral section of the maga- 
zine. Be quite free to ask her as many 
questions pertaining to household prob- 
lems as occur to you, and, above all, 
do not fail to write her of your experiences 


“In simplifying your life and so reducing 
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its physical drudgery, that you may have 
time for the hfe beautiful. 


The readers of HoME AND FLowe_rs will 
not call it a lack of modesty if the editor 
ventures here to repeat some of the words 
of encouragement which have come to 
him from well-known and representative 
people and publications all over the coun- 
try. President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, “fully and heartily sympathizes with 
the object of the magazine.” Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, of Princeton, declares that our 
“propaganda is ideal.” ‘“Excellently well 
done” is the verdict of Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst wel- 
comes the appearance of HoME AND FLOW- 
ERS in the magazine field as an indication 
that “something is to be emphasized be- 
sides money, war and stocks.” Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Davis believes we “are on the right 
road to do incalculable good.” “I most 
heartily sympathize with your aims,” 
writes Richard Watson Gilder, editor of 
The Century Magazine. The Methodist 
Young People’s organ, The Epworth Her- 
ald, calls HomE anp FLowers “a very 
beautiful magazine with a very beautiful 
purpose,” and the Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate declares “it will bless any home 
it is allowed to enter.” 


+f * *k 


The readers themselves, for whom the 
magazine is published, have been very 
appreciative. “I cannot get along with- 
out HoME AND FLOWERS any more than 
J can get along without my broom,” writes 
one. Mrs. Julia M. Klinck (Nebraska) 
writes, “HomMrE AND FLOWERS is a little 
evangel of beauty to which the whole 
world should give a hearing. It strikes 
a high note in esthetics, art and civics. Its 
editorials place it upon an equal plane 
with any of our literary magazines.” Mrs. 
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Sallie $8. Watkins (Alabama) declares 

she loves HoME AND FLOWERS so much 
that, “if you ever fail to send it I shall 
certainly board the train and come for it 
myself.” Mrs. J. S. Myers (Virginia) 
writes, “Flowers, Civic Improvement, 
Sunshine—each alone is worth the price. 
of the journal.” Nor are commendations 
wanting from the men. Mr. Daniel Lees 
(Pennsylvania) says, “To my mind, the 
presence of HomE AND FLowers upon any 
table is an indication of culture and re- 
finement.” Mr. A. P. Smith (Massachu- 
setts) declares “Home anp FLowers is 
an almost ideal magazine. It has a soul 
in it, and must prosper.” : 


* F 


But appreciation is not limited to 
words. A farmer’s wife in California, who 
has no spare money, keeps a number cf 
hens, she says solely for the purpose of 
laying eggs to get Home anp FLOWERS. 
Another lady (in Texas) writes that she 
cannot send any money, but has embroid- 
ered a handkerchief which she hopes the 
publishers will take in payment for the 
magazine, as “I cannot do without it.” 
A gentleman in Oregon sends the price of 
subscription for five years in advance. 


The magazine is no longer exclusively 


_ devoted to flowers—although flowers still 


claim a large share of its attention, and 
rightfully, because of their refining in- 
fluence. Everything that conduces to the 
life beautiful is in its field. The editor - 
will be grateful for any suggestions, com- 
mendations or criticisms. He will not — 
promise to agree with all you may say. 
He may have good reasons, unknown to 
you, for going contrary to your individual 
opinions—there are many individual ideas 
to be taken into account, and, you know, 
the majority rules. | 


that expressed in words. 
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THE STORY OF A CHANGE OF HEART 


BY EBEN E; REXFORD 


Cuapter IJ.—(Continued.) 


“7 DON’T want anything to eat!” cried 

the child, running impulsively to 

Miss Betty, and seizing her by the 
hand. “I. want you to love me! I want 
you to love me! I'll be so good if you 
will! Ill do anything you want me to, 
V’ll mind everything you tell me—only 
love me, love me!” 

Her tear-wet face was lifted imploringly 
to the face of the stern, hard woman, her 
eyes full of an appeal more pathetic than 
It seemed as if 
all her heart was in that sorrowful cry, 
“Love me, love me!” 

Miss Betty’s heart was not quite all 
stone, she found, considerably to her own 
surprise, for she had long congratulated 
herself on being superior to the weak- 
nesses of ordinary men and women. The 
child’s sorrow made some impression on 
her in spite of her effort to resist it. But 
it won no response from her in word or 
act. It merely kept her from giving ut- 
terance to the harsh words that rose to her 
lips. The child felt her silence as a re- 
pulse, and she began to cry again in that 
helpless, hopeless way children have when 
they feel themselves without friends. 

“Now, see here,” said Miss Betty, as 
if the child was a criminal on trial for 
some severe offense, and she, as judge, had 
to render sentence of punishment, “we 
might jest as well come to some sort of an 
understandin’ first as last. Ef you think 
you're goin’ to make me like ye by takin’ 
on in this way, you’re dretful mistaken. 
The sooner ye quit it, the better it’ll be 
all *round.” 


Then she took the child by the hand 


and led her into the house, where no child- 


ish voices had made music since she could 
remember: Children had always seemed 
out of place there, in the atmosphere which 
Miss Betty had created for herself. 

“Ef yowre hungry, you c’n have some . 
bread’n milk,” she said, more at a loss 
as to what to say to the little girl than 
she would have been before a dozen grown 
people. 

“TY don’t want anything,” answered 
Mary. hp 
“Well, you don’t have to eat ef you 
don’t want to,” responded her aunt. 
“There ain’t any compulsion about it. 
But ye needn’t go to sulkin’, thinkin’ ye’ll 
carry yer pints that way. Ef there’s any- 
thing I abominate more’n another, it’s 
a child that sulks. I could stan’ *most 
anything else better’n I could that.” 

The little girl’s lips quivered, and the 
tears dropped over her pale cheeks, but 
she made no reply. Such a homesick, 
heartsick feeling as came over her, father- 
less and motherless, and alone among 
strangers, and—most of all—unwelcome, 
made her feel just then as if there was 
nothing left in life worth hving for. 

Miss Betty sat and looked at her in grim 
silence, evidently expecting that she would 
“say somethin’ back,” in the manner pe- 
culiar to most children of her acquaint- 
ance. But Mary did not seem inclined to. 
do that, and presently her aunt left her 
alone in the kitchen, and went to see-about 
some work that needed doing outside. 

“She can pout it out alone,’ thought 
the hard-hearted woman. “She’s b’en hu- 
mored to death, I s’pose. Thinks all she’s 
got to do when she wants a thing is to 
ery for it. She'll git rid o’ that notion 
here, I reckon. I ain’t a-goin’ to humor 
her, I e’n tell her. I never humored any- 
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body, an’ it ain’t likely ’m goin’ to begin 
to, at my time o’ life.” 

Mary sat there in the spotlessly clean 
kitchen for a long time in silence. She 
was a little girl, but a thoughtful one for 
her years, and she was looking at the fu- 
ture. She understood that this place was 
likely to be her home for years to come. 
Home? Young as she was, she felt the 
mockery of calling the place by that sacred 
name. 

“Oh, if she’d only love me—if she’d 
only love me a little,” she sobbed. “Mother 
thought she would, but I don’t believe 
she will. Oh, mother, mother !” 

Then the poor child buried her face in 
her hands and cried again. 

Suddenly a voice seemed to whisper to 
her, “Have you forgotten what your 
mother told you?” 

She lifted her head and looked about, 
as if expecting to see someone. 

“T had forgotten,’ she said, as if in 
reply to the unseen friend. “Mother told 
me to tell God about it, when I was in 
trouble. Il do it now:” . 

Then the little girl knelt down by the 
chair on which she had been sitting, and 
prayed: 

“Dear God, I’m so lonesome. I want 
someone to love me. I don’t know how 
to make Aunt Betty like me, but I’d love 
her if she’d let me. Won’t you please help 
me? Mother said you would, and she 
knew. Amen.” 


CuHaprTer III. 

Miss Betty, coming from the wood- 
shed where she had been at work, heard 
Mary’s prayer, and it had a strange effect 
on her. 

She was not a religious woman. She 
had never been one, though born and 
brought up in a religious family. She 
had not been to church for years, because, 
as she expressed it, there were so many 
hypocrites among the church members. 
They pretended all sorts of goodness, and 
practised all sorts of meanness. She was 
just as good as they were—in fact, she 
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was a good deal better, because she didn’t ~ 


’ make any pretensions, and they did. 


The time had been when she was on 
friendly terms with many of her neigh- 
bors, but as the years passed, and she shut 
herself up more closely in the old farm 
house, the habit of keeping aloof from 
them so grew upon her that she found it 
difficult to be friendly and social with 
anyone. Unele Si had the right idea in 
mind when he compared her to a turtle 
shut up in its own shell. She was often 


lonely in the silent old farm house, and 


felt a vague desire to break loose from 
her dreary, cheerless way of living, but 
the chains of habit were stronger than the 
longing to live the life God intended all 
of us to lead, she had almost forgotten 
what was meant by the term friendship. 

There was something in the prayer to 
which she listened that impressed her 
strangely. It came from the child’s heart. 
It voiced a want, and a need, and the 
child that uttered it seemed to feel that 
the God she prayed to could hear her 
petition, and could answer it. She did not 
understand why it was, but she felt—as 
she never remembered to have felt before 
—that this God she had thought so little 
about all her life was near by, and the 
thought almost frightened her. It gave 
her a superstitious feeling. She turned 
about, and went back into the wood-shed, 
and stayed there until the strange feeling 
had worn off to some extent before she 
felt like coming into the room where Mary 
was. 

The utterance of that simple prayer re- 
lieved the child’s sorrowful heart, and a 
sense of trust came over her. God knew 
all about it, she thought. He must, be- 
cause her mother had said he did, and 
she had confidence to believe that her — 
mother knew. 

Children have keener perceptions—or 
would it be better to call them intuitions ? 
—than we give them credit for. In the 
short time she had been under the same 
roof with her aunt, Mary had formed a 
vague idea of what sort of a woman she — 
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was. She was always busy, always at 
work. She had no sympathy with idle- 
ness. She “couldn’t abide shif’lessness 
or laziness,’ Miss Betty would have ex- 
pressed it that way. 

This being the case,.Mary felt that 
one of the easiest and surest ways of 
winning her aunt’s favor was to set about 
doing something to prove that she was 
willing to pay her way. 

Accordingly, when Miss Betty came into 
the room, she said: 

“Tsn’t there something I can do, Aunt 
Betty? I got so tired sitting still in the 
‘ears that it seems as if it would rest me 
more than anything else to stir about.” 

“Tt must be she takes after the Pea- 
bodys more’n the Grahamses, or she 
wouldn’t say that,” thought Miss Betty. 


7 never knew one o’ the Grahams to want 


to stir, slong’s they could set still.” Then 
aloud: 
want to. J’ll mix the dough fer ’em.” 

“But cant I do that, Aunt Betty?” 
asked Mary. 

“No, I wouldn’t trust ye to,” said Miss 
Betty. “Ef you want chickens to grow, 
you’ve got to be partic’ler with their vit- 
tles, an’ J never yit see a young one that 
had sense enough to be partic’ler with 
anything.” 

Mary said nothing. She took the dough 
when it was ready, and fed it to the chick- 
ens in the back yard, under Miss Betty’s 
sharp supervision. 

Then Miss Betty began to get supper. 
Mary asked to be allowed to help her, 
but the offer was met with a prompt re- 
fusal. 

“T don’t trust my dishes to young ones,” 
said Miss Betty. 
money in that way! You cn wash the 
tin things, but don’t ye ever dare to touch 
the chiny.” 

“T used to wash the dishes for mother,” 
said Mary. “I only broke one cup.” 

“T don’t s’pose she’d bothered her head 
over it if ye’d broke a dozen of em to 
a clatter,” said her aunt. “ *T'wa’n’t her 
way to fret over little things like that,” 


| 


“You e’n feed the chickens if you. 


~ good-morning to her. 


“Ketch me squanderin’ ~ 
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she added, sarcastically. “The Grahamses 


aVays went in for takin’ things easy.” 


Mary ate but little supper. When the 
meal was over she began to feel tired and 
sleepy. The weariness of her long j journey 
told on her at last. 

“Youwd better go to bed,” said Miss 
Betty, seeing what hard work it was for 
the little girl to keep her eyelids *rom 
closing. 

Mary got up and went toward the room 
where she was to sleep. She paused on its 
threshold as if reluctant to go. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Miss Betty, 
sharply. 

“Mayn’t I kiss you good-night?” asked 
Mary, timidly. “I always did that to 
mother.” 

“But I ain’t yer mother,” was the harsh 
reply, “’n I don’t b’leeve in kissin’.” 

Mary’s lip quivered, and the tears came 
as she turned away. 

She was really a great deal more weary 
with her long journey than she had real-— 
ized in the excitement of it and her in- 
troduction to her new home. It was not 
long before she fell asleep. 

When she woke up the sun was shining 
in at the window of her room. A morning- 
glory vine grew over it, and the sunlight 
made dancing shadows on the floor as its 
heams sifted through the green leaves. 
Two or three pink and purple blossoms 
peeped in through the panes, as if to say 
Out in the old 
cherry trees, whose branches she could 
see a little way from the window, the 
robins were singing away for dear life, 
and over in the pasture she could hear the 
lambs calling to their mothers. All sights 
and sounds were pleasant ones, but they 
could not shut out the memory of her 
loneliness. 

“Oh, if mother were only here,” she 
thought, and then she laid her head down 
on the pillow again and cried softly. 

She heard Miss Betty stirring about in 
the kitchen, and jumped out of bed and 
dressed herself at once. 

(To be continued.) 


The House of Happy Hours 


AND THE POW ER“OFR ks EXAMPLE 
BY SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT | 


Cuapter ITV.—(Continued. ) 


HE old gentleman listened atten- 
tively, as he always did when Mrs. 
Waring spoke to him, but when 

she had concluded he said, a httle grimly: 

“T am afraid that those young parties 
are already hopeless, and if bears were as 
plentiful and wise as they were in Bible 
times, there would be scarcely a child left 
there in the row. Why, you would not be- 
lieve the uncomplimentary remarks they 
yell out at me sometimes as I pass. Of 
course they have learned all this from 
their elders, and that sets at naught any 
disposition I might have towards trying 
to put our relations on a more pleasant 
footing. As you have probably guessed, 
those houses are something of a mortifica- 
tion to me, now that the Extension is be- 
ing so exploited in the papers. There is 
no good way to reach the Extension except 
by going directly past them, for they 
bound all four sides of the block. They 
have my name tacked to them irrevocably 
it seems, and, somehow, I feel personally 
responsible every time I see the dirt and 
disorder there.” 

Mrs. Waring smiled, and Mr. Tucker, 
reading her face, continued: } 

“Ah, I see that you think so, too!. Well, 
what can I do? If I were to go from 
house to house trying to preach improve- 
ment, you know very well how I would be 
met—I would not even have these few 
gray hairs left for the children to scoff 
at. I did venture to say something to 
Conway about the condition he had al- 
lowed his place to fall into, and he cut 
me off very curtly by telling me that he 
had neither time nor money to devote to 
taking care of my property for me, and 
that I need not expect things to look as 
ship-shape in his neighborhood as they do 


in the Extension, where the houses are 
better and the rents higher.” 

“That reminds me of something that 
I heard one of my neighbors say not long 
ago,’ Mrs. Waring commented. “Just a 
little thing it was, and not at all worth: 
repeating, but it showed the existence of 
a neighborhood jealousy, which tact might 
develop into a very fine esprit de corps, if 
if ft were directed into the right channel.” 

“Suppose you take the job of coaxing 
them,” Mr. Tucker said, thoughtfully. “I 
tell you, I can do nothing at all with them, 
and it seems to me that you are the very 
individual to tackle this experiment. I 
happen to know that they all like you.. 
Just now, however, they are watching you. 
rather narrowly, to see whether you -will 
identify yourself with the Extensioners, 
or still be neighbors with them. You 
will have to do one or the other, you 
know. Well, what about it?” as he rose 
to go. “Will you formulate some plans, 
and let us talk them over together, or do 
you not care that much?” 

“T care enough to do the planning, and 
a good deal of the work, if you will stand 
by me, and furnish the sinews of war.” 

“Well, we’ll see! Well see! You and 
Waring are my safety valves, I guess, with 
your fine plans for making me spend 
money.” | ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Waring drew close to-— 
gether that evening after the children 
were all tucked away in their beds, and 
with hands clasped in each other’s, they 
talked gravely and sweetly of the months 
which had passed so swiftly since they 
came to Wimbledon, of the brightening 
future, and of their friend, whose gnarled - 
old nature they had seen thaw under the 
warmth of their own family affection, and 
upon whose delicate interest they had 
learned to rely. | 


' 


“Do you think you can infuse into the 
neighbors the spirit of your House of 
Happy Hours?” he asked. 

“T hope so,” she rephed. “I can try at 
least. All women and children are more 
or less alike, I believe, when it comes to 
things essentially feminine or childlike, 
and especially so in affairs pertaining to 
their home life. It remains to be seen 
whether we can plan so discreetly and 
tactfully that we can arouse the dormant 
feelings, and implant high ideals among 
our neighbors. It is worth a trial, any- 


way.” 


CHAPTER V. 

The Tuckerites all liked Mrs. Waring, 
but a_ distinct consciousness, which they 
were studious to refrain from admitting 
in words, made them perfectly aware that 
she was among them, but not of them. 
She never made any assumption of su- 
periority, and whenever it was possible 
to do a neighborly act, she did it as freely 
and naturally as though she and they 
belonged to the same social stratum. [It 
was this unaffected disregard of obvious 
differences which emphasized her position 
—it denoted that she was genuinely a 
superior woman, and so could afford to 
be herself. If she had showed any. ten- 
dency to be exclusive by keeping to herself, 
or separating her children from their play- 
fellows, it would have brought about all 
sorts of unpleasant little complications. 

When the new people moved into the 
Extension, her older neighbors half ex- 
pected her to affiliate with them more 
decidedly than with themselves, but as the 
months went by they found no room for 
complaint, and so were ready to listen 
when she began to talk to them about the 
plans she had made for rendering the 
Tucker cottages as attractive in their way 
as any houses in Wimbledon. 

They all knew of Mr. Tucker’s fondness 


_ for the Waring family, and at first there 


were some to give voice to a suspicion that 
he was using Mrs. Waring as a catspaw 


i to get his property values increased. 
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“Well, perhaps that is quite true,” she 


admitted, good-naturedly, “but he is will- 


ing to do his share toward making our 
homes more attractive. He is already pre- 
paring to set our streets with young pop- 
lar trees, and he has promised to furnish 
all the money we will need to begin our 
work.” 

“He'd better start by shingling my 
house anew,” said one woman. “And I’d 
feel more like planting flowers in my yard 
if he’d fix it so it wouldn’t wash into 
ditches and gullies every time a big rain 
comes,” said another. 

“Faith,’.chimed in Mrs. Millirons, a 
fat, merry-faced Irish woman, “an’ it 
would be the very thing for me to make a 
settin’ room of me back yard, since ivery 
blessed chimney in me house shmokes the 
very eyes out of me!” ; 

“Do you all remember how this place 
was when we took it?” Mrs. Waring, asked, 
smilingly. 

“Aye, that.we do!” 
spoke for all. 

They were gathered in Mrs. Waring’s 
bright little sitting-room, where she had 
beguiled them with an invitation to a five- 
o’clock tea—a thing which sounded so 
“tony” that they had all with one accord 
come gladly, hoping that the Extensioners 
would hear of the swell festivity. It was 
the first five-o’clock tea that most of them 
had ever attended, and there were some 
surprised glances cast upon the thinly 
sliced bread and butter and the tiny cups 
of tea which Mrs. Waring dispensed from 
a small table, for her little ones to hand 
to the guests. Some of them had come 


Mrs. Millirons 


expecting a lavish feast, but not one would 


display surprise to another, for they all 
felt that Mrs. Waring knew what was the 
proper thing. , 

Only Mrs. Millirons laughingly said, as 
she balanced her cup in the palm of her 
hand-—a tiny, delicate piece of frail Dres- 
den ware, “Sure, me darlint”’—to small 
Alice, who had served her—“the tay is 
that fragrint that ’m thinkin’ I’ll have to 
sind me little cup back for more, directly.” 
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“As many times as you will, Mrs. Mill- 
irons,’ Mrs. Waring answered. “They are 
absurd little cups, aren’t they? I could 
not resist the temptation, though, to bring 
them out, on the occasion of my first en- 
tertainment in Wimbledon, for they are 
all gifts, and I think them so pretty.” 

“Aren’t we to have any of the Exten- 
sioners this afternoon?” Mrs. Conway 
asked, languidly, but Mrs. Waring felt 
a subdued though intense interest await- 
ing her reply from every woman in the 
room. 

“Not a single one,” she replied, with a 
little laugh. “This is just for us older 
residents,” and then it was that she had 
begun to tell them her plans. 

“Yes, you remember that the house was 
in pretty poor shape,” she went on, “but 
we could not afford to pay more rent than 
was asked for it, nor could we afford to 
live in it in the condition in which we 
found it. So we went ahead and made 
every change which we could do ourselves, 
and now I can’t begin to tell you the nice 
things Mr. Tucker says about our grass, 
yur window boxes and our flowers. Why, 
I believe he would cheerfully do anything 
we could ask him to in the way of repairs 
and conveniences.” 

“No doubt. But you are pets of his,” 
remarked one woman. 

“T hope he does really like us,” Mrs. 
Waring said. She paused a moment, and 
looked at the faces before her, and con- 
tinued: “But it is my honest belief that 
every one of you could manage him in 
just the same way. You see, just now, he 
has a great fad for improvement work, and 
then, too, I think if we were to undertake 
it, there would be a chance for us to take 
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a arent on of the shine off the Exten- . 


sioners.’ 

She laughed as she stoke and watched 
for the effect of her words. As she had 
thought, she had struck the only chord 
which was responsive just then, and there 
was just enough spice of their own spirit 
in her remark to arrest their attention. 
So, sipping away at their tea most gen- 
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teelly, they listened without further in- 
terruption while Mrs. Here outlined : 
her plans. | 

“We will have a regularly organized 
league,” she said, “and we must get every 
family in the neighborhood interested. 
You see,.one or two neglected places would 
quite spoil the effect of all we wish to do. 
All of our work should be undertaken in 
accordance with the sentiment of the ma- 
jority, and in our meetings we can have 
no end of nice little social features.” 

She showed them a great portfolio 
which Mr. Tucker had lent her. It con- 
tained his collection of photographs and 
booklets made the previous winter, when 
he was planning the new houses. The 
beautiful large mansions with elegant 
grounds did not appeal to them, but Mrs. 
Waring, watching every phase of their 
feelings, saw their interest quicken and 
kindle over the pictures of cottage homes, 
with verandas and fences draped and 
wreathed with vines, and the many lovely 
improved back yards. She told them that 
Mr. Tucker had agreed to pay such prizes 
as the league should decide to offer, as 
well as to furnish the seeds and plants to 
begin with. 

“Poor old fellow!” ejaculated one lis- 
tener. “I wonder what’s got him! He 
must kinder have soft’nin’ of the brain, 
to be so reckless with his money.” 

The woman laughed at this, and Mrs. - 
Millirons remarked, “If I’m to have an 
improved back yard at all, at all, faith, 
and I’ll have to sthart operations Oy im- 
proving me childhren !” 

Mrs. Waring’s eyes flashed and _ bright- 
ened, for in Mrs. Milliron’s jocular re- 
mark she fancied she saw the sprouting of 
a tiny leaf; one from the seed she was — 
trying to sow. 

The league was duly snennaek: and its 
members set to work with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm. ‘The slim young poplars 
outlining the sidewalks had scarcely begun 
to hoist their canopies of light green 
leaves, when, in each place, there showed 
young plants in boxes and beds, where the 
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seeds had been sown. The back yard prizes 
had been made exceedingly liberal, fas 
also that to be divided between the three 
contiguous houses which presented the 
most attractive front, and a general clean- 
ing up had ensued. Women and children 
alike needed nothing to teach them the 
value of money, and the prizes were val- 
uable enough to be an incentive. It was 
not possible to instill right motives into 
them all at once, and Mrs. Waring pro- 
ceeded as cautiously and tactfully as she 


~ could. 


As the year went by the change -which 
was being wrought in the spirit of those 


around her was as beautiful as the ex- 


quisite blossoms and dew-gemmed leaves 
which each morning discovered from 
from one end of the Tucker block, clear 
around it to the other. It was no wonder- 
ful radical difference, just a subtle, in- 
sinuating influence coming into the bar- 
ren lives from their work with the green 
things growing about them and radiating 
softly from the soul of the woman who 
had been brave enough to take her life 
as it came to her, and turn hand and 
thought unquestioningly to the duty which 
lay nearest her. i 

Mr. Tucker was delighted, and his long- 
suffering in the way of the repairs and 
fresh paint asked for had as much as any- 
thing else to do with the rehabilitation 
of the neighborhood. 

There had been some dog-in-the-manger 
kind of individuals, who had refused to 
take part in the new movement, but they 
had been so sat upon by their more en- 
thusiastic neighbors that some had been 
forced into line, while a few, finding the 
atmosphere daily growing more un- 
friendly, decamped quietly. _ 

The dooryards, too small for even such 
a diminutive grass plot as the one which 
the old German gentleman left word for 
his wife to trim with the button-hole 
scissors, were almost given over to the 
roots of the vines which ran up, and made 
a lovely screen for the front porches. 
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These porches were rather the most gen- 


erous parts of the Tucker cottages, and 
as the children found less room for them- 
selves in the back yards among the flower 
beds which had become their hearts’ de- 
lhght, they removed their playthings to 
the cool shade of the green vines, and their 
own appearance indicated that other 
mothers as well as Mrs. Millirons had be- 
gun operations on their children. 

‘Mr. Tucker had already set a tidy cart 
to peregrinating about his property, gath- 
ering up the rubbish lying loose, or col- 
lected in the large wire trash baskets on 
the corners, and the streets about the cot- 
tages were kept as clean as were those of 
the Extension. His pride was boundless 
when at last the time came for awarding 
the prizes, and he drove all along the 
houses with the committee whom the 
league had asked to act as judges. 

The Tucker cottages were the same ugly 
little houses, but how transformed with 
paint and the evidences of soap and water 
and elbow grease! Not one window pane 
wore a patch of pasted brown paper, not 
a pillow was stuffed in where a pane ought 
to be, for it had in the very beginning been 
agreed upon that the tenants themselves 
should make such repairs as were made 
needful by their own carelessness. There 
had been spirited discussion, but the rule 
had been carried. The fronts of some 
of the houses had such cunningly trained 
vines, making wide windows, square, round 
or oval, in the midst of the overlapping 
green leaves, while others had more fragile 
climbers around the ginger-bread posts 
and delicately draping the ginger-bread 
finish to the eaves. 

When it came to inspecting the back 
yards, the children followed the committee 
in an ever-swelling throng, and Mr. 
Tucker did not once recall the bears who 
had appeared so opportunely to devour 
those young ones in the long ago who had 
scoffed at gray hairs. 

The awarding of the prizes was con- 

(Concluded on page 248. ) 


A Word to Mothers and Fathers 


OME AND FLOWERS desires to 
H print attractive pictures of the 
flovers of the home and the 
flowers of the field, together — babies 
and blossoms. You, mothers and fathers, 
every one of you, know that your little 
one is prettier and cuter than any 
other baby. HoMe AND FLOWERS wants 
you to convince the world of this 
fact. Children and 
flowers naturally go 
together, and there 
could be no more 
appropriate accom- 
paniment to a pic- 
ture of your little 
man or little wom- 
an than beautiful 
flowers. HOME AND 
FLOWERS offers a 
series of prizes for 
photographs of chil- 
dren and _ flowers 
taken together. If 
you begin early 
with your little one 
he will soon learn 
to love flowers, and 
through their cul- 
ture can be taught 
to love the beauti- 
ful in all its forms. 
Give him (or her) 
_ flowers to hold, sur- 
round him by flow- 
ers, or let him stand 
in the field and pick them—and then take 
his picture. This magazine wants the very 
best, prettiest and most artistic combina- 
tion of babies and blossoms. ‘The picture 
on this page and that on our cover this 
month illustrate the idea we have in mind. 

Here is the prize offer: 

For the best photograph, which can be 
reproduced, of a child of five vears or un- 
der holding or surrounded by flowers, the 
magazine will give $15.00; for the second 
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best, $8.00; all photographs to become the 
property of the magazine, but for every 
one not winning a prize, which is used, we 
will pay $2.00. The conditions are: ; 
ist—The child or children (there 
should not be more than two in one pho- 
tograph) must not be more than 5 years 
old. Subjects between the ages of 2 and 
5 years preferred. The flowers must be 
from your own gar- 
den or home con- 
servatory. 
2nd—The photo- 
graphs must not 
have been published 
before, although 
‘they need not be 
taken especially for 
this contest. 
srd—All_ photo- 
graphs must reach 
this office on or be- 
fore April 15, 1993. 
4th—Any sub- 
seriber to the mag- 
azine may submit 
photographs. The 
full name and ad- 
dress of the parent 
and child must ac- 
company each pho-. 
tograph. 
The flowers, as_ 
well as the portrait 
of the child, must be 
clear and well taken. 
Any print of 3x3 inches or larger will be 
admitted—the larger, of course, the bet- 
ter. Send prints unmounted, brown tones 
preferred. It .is not necessary that the 
parents themselves take the photo- 
graph. Prepare at once, as the magazine 
wishes to publish pictures as early as 
possible. 

For further particulars, address PRIZE 
Epitor, Howe AND FLOWERS, Spring- 
field, Ohio. : : 
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PRACTICAL HELPS:IN FLORICULTURE FOR AMATEURS 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “I don’t 
see anything about botany in your 
department of Home anp FLoweErs. 

If you are trying to educate people to a 
greater appreciation of flowers, why do 
you neglect the fundamental principles 
of abr” 

I do not consider a knowledge of botany 
a “fundamental principle” in the love for, 
and appreciation of the flowers I write 
about. One may understand the make-up 
of a flower better if he is a botanist, but 
for the flower as a flower he cares no more 
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than he did before he was able to analyze 
it. What I aim at is to encourage a 
knowledge of flowers for themselves, be- 
heving that such knowledge will ripen 
into a love for them. It doesn’t matter to 
the average person about botanical knowl- 
edge. It is something in which he takes 
very little interest. He sees the beauty of 
the flower, and is content with that. The 
fact is, it is not in the province of such 


a periodical as this to teach botany, which 


is a study belonging to the schools. What 
we aim to do is to get people to growing 
flowers, and the love for them will follow. 
lf this department were given up to bo- 
tanical articles, it would be a flat failure. 
It is far more satisfactory for the non- 
scientific person to know how to grow a 
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flower well than it is to be able to give an 
analysis of it from the standpoint of a 
botanist. 

Another correspondent writes that fre-_ 
quently names are given which are 
misleading to the ordinary amateur, be- 
cause they are not the common names 
of plants. By this I presume she has 
reference to the local names which most. 
plants have. A little thought will con- 
vinee her that local, names are really 
the uncommon names, because they are 
used only in localities and are not of com- 
mon use, or general application. The 
names used in this department are the 
names by which the plants spoken of are 
known the world over, therefore they are 
the only ones entitled to the adjective of 
“common.” If I were to speak of plants 
by the names given them in different lo- 
calities, most of my readers would be at a 
loss to understand what plants were 
meant. Only those where the local name 
was used would know. This being the 
case, it will be readily understood that it 
is absolutely necessary to give all plants 
a nomenclature which can be generally ap- 
plied. We like to know persons by their 
real names rather than their nicknames 
only, and we ought to know flowers in the 
same way. 

I am very much pleased with the kind 
words which come to me from flower- 
loving people about this department of 
HomME AND FLoweErs. We always like to 
know that what we do affords other people 
pleasure. ‘To one and all who have had 
a kind word to say, I wish to tender 
hearty thanks, and assure them that we 
have only just begun to do what we have 
long had in mind. It takes time to get 
under motion, you know. But we have 
got a start, and we hope to make each 
number of the magazine better than its 
predecessor. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN 


By Eben E. ‘Rexford 


*VE been back to grandmother’s garden 
where the dear old flowers grow 
That she placed there, and tended in the 
summers jong ago— 
The sweet, old-fashioned flowers that used to 
delight her so. 


There are lilacs by gate and doorway, and lilies, 
all in a row, 

Whose blossoms we fancied were trumpets for 
fairy bands to blow, 

And southernwood, spicily fragrant, by the 
door-stone worn and low. 


Piuks that are rich with odors of clove and 
myrrh are there, 

And I seem, as I catch their fragrance, to be in 
the house of prayer, 

In grandmother’s pew, on Sunday, close by the 
pulpit stair. 

I can see her there with her hymn-book open 
ab «Wells *?-or*! Mear, 77 

With a bunch of her garden posies between its 
leaves, and hear 

The Voice that has sung in Heaven for many 
and many a year. 


Grandmother gave her flowers to crown the 
maiden ’s head 
When she stood at the marriage altar and a 


wife’s ‘‘I will’? is said 
And they came to her for blossoms to epub, in 
the hands of the dead. 


I remember the summer morning when grand- 
mother heard the eall 

Of the angel of death, whose summons will 
some day come to us all. 

The first June roses were blowing oe by the 
garden wall. = 


‘How sweet they are,’’ she whispered. 
‘* What dear things God has made. | 

I am going to dwell in a country where the 
flowers never fade.’’ 


Then she folded her hands on her bosom, and it 


seemed as if she prayed. . 

She looked so ‘peaceful, so . happy, with her 
hands clasped on her breast, 

Holding the flowers we brought her, the bios- 
soms she loved the best, 

That we thought the Heaven she had gone to 
was a place of sweetest rest. 


Over her grave in the churchyard her dear old 
flowers grow, 

But I think of her out in the garden of God, 
where His lihes grow, 

And I fancy she tends His flowers as she used 


to these below. 
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THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER 


ERE is a letter from: Mrs. A. M. 
Browning (Kansas City, Mo.) 
which pansy lovers will find prac- 

tically beneticial, as well as interesting: 


A SUCCESSFUL PANSY BED. 


‘<The pansy has always been one of my fa- 
vorite flowers, and I had many times tried to 
raise them in my flower garden, but without 
success. At last, while looking over the news- 

' paper one day, I noticed an article on pansy 
culture in which the writer said, ‘I never had 
any success raising pansies till | planted them 
‘on the north side of the house.’ This was a 
new idea to me and I proceeded to put it into 
practice. About the first of March I filled a 
box with good mellow garden soil, set it in an 
east window and planted the see! init. I kept 
the surface moist until the box was filled with 
strong, thrifty plants about one and one-half 
inches tall. Then I had a bed spaded the 
length of the north end of the house with the 
outer edge in the form of a semi-circle. I[ then 
filled it with good mellow garden soil mixed 
with a liberal supply of well-rotted stable ma- 
nure, and transplanted the young plants about 
three inches apart. I kept the surface of the 
-bed moist a few days till they began to grow 
and seldom watered it after that, except during 
very dry weather. The first blooms appeared 
about July first. From that time till frost my 
pansy bed increased in beauty. A solid mass 
of purple and gold interspersed with the dark 
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green leaves, it was the admiration of all who 
saw it.’’ 


This letter from Wenonah P. Stewart 
(Dalhousie, New Brunswick), contains a 
hint which many readers of HoME AND 
FLOWERS may profit by: 


DOUBLE NARCISSUS. 


““T saw in the September number of The La- 
dies’ Home Journal that Mrs. W. was asking 
why the double narcissus fail to bloom. Until 
this summer ours have always had the buds 
wither, as she describes, and I was wondering 
if nothing could be done. So I let them grow 
till the buds were pretty large and then I 
broke off the skin that covers the bud so as to 
help the flower push its way out, as they always 
wilted for want of air it seemed to me, and 
almost without exception they all grew to their 
full beauty.’’ 


Mrs. E. O. Campbell (Muskegon, 
Mich.) sends this very practical letter - 
from which amateurs will be able to get 
some valuable ideas for next summer’s 
garden : 

NEXT SUMMER'S GARDEN. 

‘* Now, during the winter montiis, is the time 
to begin plans for covering unsightly fences 
and ugly corners of your back yard, next spring 
and summer. 


‘*Tf you are going to use hollyhocks and wish 
results the next summer, you will have to use 
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roots which have been growing this season. 
They should be transplanted now, or very early 
in the spring, in order to be at their best. 

‘‘Tf you have a long strip of board fence 
bounding your yard, with an unused corner ad- 
joining it, plant hollyhocks by all means. Set 
the plants about one foot from the fence and 
about three feet apart. Set two or three of 


the hollyhock plants, then leave space to put in’ 


a dahlia bulb, or two, then another hollyhock, 
then a space for nasturtiums, then more holly- 
hocks. You will be surprised at the artistic ap- 
pearance of this growth in the summer—a 
broken row of harmonious color along the 
fence. I am not in favor of so close a growth 
as to hide the fence entirely, because the gMay 
of an old high-board structure is beautiful be- 
tween green leaves. 

‘¢ When you reach the corner, set two or three 
hollyhocks in a clump in the angle of the fence, 
being careful not to crowd them too closely to- 
gether. In front of them, across the corner, 
sow nicotiana seeds, not in a row, but rather a 
large patch of them, and finally, a row of mig- 
nonette in front of all. The nicotiana is a 
plant about two and a half or three feet in 
height, bearing showy, star-shaped white flow- 
ers with a delightful fragrance. The flowers 
on this spreading plant open during the after- 
noon and remain open until the sun strikes full 
upon them the following morning. The nico- 
tiana thrives in partial shade, and presents the 
most pleasing appearance in patches or clumps. 
They must be heroically thinned when they 
come up in profusion—as they are apt to do— 
as each plant, if thrifty, grows to a large size. 

“¢ Avoid flower beds which break up the lawn, 
unless you can plant a group of harmonious 
coloring and undefined shape, trailing away 
from a bit of shrubbery already growing upon 
the lawn. Even pansies, which are so often 
grown in geometrical beds, are far more beau- 
tiful as a foreground to the picturesque row 
already described, along the fence, but this line 
of pansies should not be continuous, but broken 
by an occasional patch of forget-me-nots and 
bachelor buttons (cornflower). 

‘¢ Sweet alyssum will grow anywhere and may 
be sprinkled among low-growing plants, or used 
as a border, but must be continually thinned 
and cut back as summer advances. A few roots 
of lavender and a root of mint will add to the 
charm of this garden, and make it it a spot in 
which to linger on a summer morning. 

‘*Tf you are fond of portulaca (rose moss), 
select a spot which the sun warms all day, or 
at least through the hottest portion of the day, 
and which may be often slighted when the rest 
of the yard is-sprinkled, and you will be sur- 
prised at the large, beautiful blessoms which a 
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hot sun and a dearth of water will bring out.’” 


A. Wohlwend (Knoxville, Tenn.) sends 
this formula for a fertilizer, and directions 
for its use: 

A GOOD FERTILIZER. 

‘A good, quick-acting fertilizer for flowers 
and vegetables is made as follows: Stock solu- 
tion 6 oz. nitrate of soda, dissolve in 3 quarts 
of water. To use take 2 oz. of this and mix 
in 3 gal. of water. Sprinkle around the roots; 


don’t let it touch the leaves. Use every 15 
days.’’ , 


Mrs. Helen M. Hinkle (Cincinnati, 0.) 
writes most entertainingly on topics which 
will be of interest to the general reader, as 
well as to those who grow the plants men- 
tioned in her letter: 


THE TREATMENT OF THE BOSTON FERN. 


‘*In Maine last summer I saw Boston ferns 
that would arouse the envy of all fern lovers 
in this part of our country. They were all in 
the living rooms of private houses, and were 
never put outside. The fronds were from one 
and a quarter to two yards in length, and on 
one plant there were, by actual count, two hun- 
dred such long, drooping fronds, besides forty 
which stood erect. As to the care given them, 
I was told, water thoroughly when they seem 
to be in need, say three or four times a week. 
Be sure to clip off all the thread-like runners 
that appear, not the leaves, and keep the 
plants standing up high. All I saw stood on 
pedestals or shelves higher than my head, in a 
fairly good light, but not in the sunshine. In 
the winter these plants are kept in the sitting 
rooms, which are heated by furnaces. 

‘“TIn my own house I find the océasional use 
of a plant food very beneficial to my ferns. 


‘*Up there in Maine the huge leafed Rex be-. 


gonias (light green with red underneath) are 
treated much as is the Boston fern. They are 
placed on a high shelf (on top of a bookease, 
or on a pedestal) in a strong light, but not 
where the direct rays of the sun fall on them. 
The stem grows to an enormous size, as large 
as a broomstick. These, each tipped With a 
leaf certainly eighteen inches across, hang down 
from four to five feet. Both begonia and fern 
seem to reach for the floor. J am trying simi- 
lar conditions in my own house and the results 
already are surprising. The Chinese prim- 
roses which bloomed in my conservatory last 
winter were sunk, pot and all, in the ground 
in a shady place during the summer. Now they 
are again thrifty plants covered with blos- 


soms.’? 
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rMOWs WE BOLT (At CONSERVATORY 


By Mrs. John LeValley 


and plant raising and the calami- 
ties that sooner or later overtook 
- them all, I will not write here. Suffice it 
to say they were legion, and I finally cried, 
“Tf J can’t have plants out-doors, I will 
im, and tried raising them in our only 
bay-window, which has an eastern expos- 
_ ure, shaded by a majestic walnut tree. I 
found it too shady in summer and too 
cold in winter. No matter how comfort- 
able the room was, the pots were so cold 
I could not bear my hand on them. No 
plants could thrive with such cold feet. 
We talked first of moving the bay-window 
_ out farther to get more light, but, when 
al! my plants froze solid last winter with 
a fire in the room, we gave that up. Then 
we decided to build a place especially for 
plants, and to build it as nearly “right” as 
possible while we were at it. 


(): my many attempts at gardening 


I said I couldn’t be satisfied with any- 
thine less than a south bay-window with 
nearly square ends, so as to catch every 
bit of sunshine. There are two long 
tooms on the south side of our house—the 
parlor and the front chamber, which juts 
out, making an extra corner. The parlor 
is easily heated, but, after much debate, 


we found it would be impossible to build | 


anything there without much tearing 
down and much expense, besides spoiling 
our view. Finally we began to talk of 
building something onto the chamber. 
Our ideas were enlarged by this time from 
a bay-window to a conservatory. 

My husband is not fond of planning, 
and at last he told me that if I would 
present to him a plan which would not 
Mar the appearance of the house, and 
would satisfy my requirements without 
great expense, he would carry it out. So, 
after much study; I prepared this plan, 
which we followed. (See Fig. 1.) As 
not a great amount of Jumber was re- 
quired, the windows were the greatest ex- 
pense, and the whole cost, including the 
ie sash for winter, did not. exceed 


Be) ~ - 


fifty dollars. The painting I did myself. 

] wanted as much glass as possible with- 
out losing in strength, so we constructed 
the corners of 3x4 lumber (as seen in 
Fig. 2). Between the windows we used 
a 1x4 (as in Fig. 3). We made a double 
floor, with paper between, and a double. 
roof, that is, the roof proper, and a ceiling 
of the narrow lumber made for that pur- 


im 


—— 


FIG. I 


SHOWING HOW A BAY-WJINDOW WAS MADE INTO a 


CONSERVATORY. 


pose. The window sills are a foot from 
the floor and the base is double all around. 
So, with the double windows, we shall be 
very snug in cold weather. 

Figure 1 will show that there are nine 
windows, with scarcely any obstruction of 
light at the corners. I thought they 
would furnish room for forty or fifty 


~ 
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plants, but I have a hundred and fifteen 
housed now and plenty of room left. 
Some of them are very large, too. 

I ventilate by raising the upper sash 
three inches or less, and this is as much 
as the height of the building will allow, 
the roof being immediately under the cor- 
nice of the house, and following its slope 
ata less angle. I was sorry not to have a 

| 


FIG. Il FIG. III 


glass roof, but could not on account of 
the walnuts dropping in the fall. 

We did not take out the corner of the 
house, but tacked this on strongly. At 
some later day we shall build a wall under 
the conservatory, similar to that under 
the house, and cover it with creepers. 
The two chamber windows which were en- 
closed we took out and they are to serve 
as an outer sash this winter. As the 
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T this season, plants which have suf- 
fered from the many ills that plants 
are heir to during the months of late 

fall and early winter will, as a general rule, 
be making a brave effort to forge ahead. 
They should be given all the assistance 
possible. Let them have fresh air on 
pleasant days. Give, them the benefit of 
all possible sunshine. To those which 
have begun to grow apply fertilizers which 
will assist them in making a vigorous and 
healthy development. But do not make 
the mistake of applying them too gener- 
ously. Begin with small doses, and in- 
crease in strength as the plant increases 


in growth. 
* * * 


Plants infested with insects can not do 
good work. We have no right to expect 


them to. What we should do is to make 
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shades are still in place we can shut out 
the outside gaze as well as ever. From 
the conservatory itself there is a fine view. 
As will be seen, leaving the corner intact 
enables me to have extra shelves against 
the house, besides reflecting the light. 
These extra shelves, and the plant brack-. 
ets between the windows afford ample 
room. 

A friend gave me the galvanized iron 
tank which is 4x4x1 and holds a large 
amount of water. It rests on an open 
stool fifteen inches high, which allows a 
small oil stove to be placed under the tank 
and a pail under the faucet. I also ex- 
pect it will temper the air to a large ex- 
tent. 

It is supphed with water from the 
chamber roof, which we have never been 
able to use before on account of the ar- 
rangement of the house, and has been con- 
stantly full. The overflow is provided for 
by a waste pipe which starts near the top 
of the tank and goes down through the 
floor, all in the little jamb at the west side. 


[IN PES ROARS 


a prompt and vigorous effort to relieve 
them of this hindrance to satisfactory de- 
velopment. I know of no insecticide so 
reliable, and so easily prepared, and so_ 
cheap, as the Ivory soap solution I have 
heretofore advised in this department. 
By its use the aphis can be completely 
routed. 
* F & 


There will be more or less pruning to 
do, as plants develop, in order to preserve 
proper symmetry. Save every cutting 
and grow a plant from it for use in the 
garden next summer, or one for next win- 
ter’s use, if the old one seems to have out- 
lived its usefulness. Most cuttings will 
grow readily if stuck in the soil about the 
plant from which they were taken, but a 
surer method of rooting them consists in a 


shallow vessel of coarse sand, which 
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should be kept moist, not. wet, and warm. 


Tf large chrysanthemums are wanted 
next season, it is well to start new plants 
now, by taking the young shoots which 
spring up about the old plants. Give 
them small pots of rich soil at first, and 
shift to larger pots as soon as the first ones 
are filled with roots. 


* * 


Tuberous begonias and gloxinias may 


be started now, for early flowering. 
* * 


Pelargoniums will be making vigorous 
growth now, preparatory to spring flower- 
ing. Encourage them by frequent appli- 
cations of a good fertilizer, and do_not 
let them suffer from lack of water. Keep 
them near the glass, and in a low tempera- 
ture if possible. And be very sure to keep 
the aphis from injuring them, as he will 
most certainly do if you let him alone. 


Photo by Mrs, Hattie Horton, Marinette, Wis. 


A SUBURBAN LAWN) 


Use the soap bath on these plants at least 


‘once a week. They are richly worth all 


the care you can give them. 
*% * * 


Do not fail to give Primula obconica 
and Baby primroses plenty of water. Be- 
cause of their thousands of fine roots they 
extract moisture from the soil with great 
rapidity. They will not bloom well if al- 
lowed to get dry at the root. : 


* * 


At this season, be careful about water- 
ing the Chinese primrose. If the soil in 
the pot is level, dig away some at the 
sides, to allow the water to run away from 
the plant instead of toward it. Water 
about the crown of the plant is sure to 


induce decay. 
i Seed ok 


Look out for cold nights, when the wind 
blows strongly. A thickness of paper be- 
tween your plants and the glass may save 
them from getting nipped. 
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THE PINK LADY SLIPPER 


PoE PL eNp is 


i ACD Y= SE eR aa 


(Cypripedium Spectabile.) 


By W. 


HEN one speaks of an orchid, the 
mind naturally reverts to the 
tender celestial exotics of the 

greenhouse. The subject of our illustra- 
tion belongs to the terrestrial group of the 
family and bears the common name of the 
Pink Lady Slipper or the Moccasin 
flower. The generic term cypripedium 
literally translated means the slipper of 
Venus, while spectabile indicates “showy.” 
It is a native of the United States from 
Maine to the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, west to Minnesota and south to Mis- 
sourl. It is found in swampy grounds 
and again on the banks of wooded ravines, 
where the soil, while quite moist in the 
spring, is dry during the summer. It 
grows generaliy on small level plateaus. 

It does not take kindly to cultivation 
unless one happens to select a situation 
that meets its wants. -The group illus- 
trated had been moved, while in bloom, 


~C:; Egan 


two years prior to being photographed, be- 
ing taken from the neighboring ravines. 
The situation was intended to have been 
but a temporary one, but I found them so 
happy in their surroundings that they re- 
mained permanently. The soil is a yel- 
low clay loam and the exposure north and 
east, but they derive no direct sunlight, as 
the adjoining building projects too far 
east, and the lattice work at the west. 
covered. with vines, shades them from that 
direction. The natural surface of the 
ground close to the building slopes quite 
sharply and, for appearance sake, the bed 
was raised at the western end so as to pre- 
sent a level top, and consequently at the 
lattice end the top soil of the bed is some 
fifteen inches higher than the ground level 
back of the trellis. This affords ample 
drainage, and the building and _ trellis 
shield them from the sun’s rays and 
strong winds. 
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GARDENS 


By Mrs. G. T. Drennan 


IOLETS galore; violets sweet and 
fresh mark well the borders of the 
garden in February. From Wash- 

ington City to the Gulf of Mexico the uni- 
versal flower in the winter season is the 
violet. Out-of-doors in southern gardens 
it is the only true winter bloomer. The 
requisitions are well drained borders, 
made warm and rich with fertile soil. 
Silver sand intermixed is the delight of 
the violet, which sends out quantities of 
surface-feeding roots. The sand prevents 
obstructions when the roots penetrate and 
feed upon the fertile soil. Warmly bed- 
ded, and located where no water stands, 
and the morning sun shines freely, Marie 
Louise, the Tzar, Lady Campbell and the 
long-stemmed, large flowered English vio- 
lets, will bloom from under the snow. 
For blooming in February, no matter 
how. cold the winter, the burning bush 
(Achyranthes Japonica), in brilliant red, 
the double or single variety, equally gay, 
the flowers densely covering the plant 
from top to bottom before a green leaf ap- 
pears; the spirea prunifolia, locally the 
“rose spirea,’ which blooms in pure 
white, double little flowers, miniature 
roses, from one end to the other every 
branch, the whole plant covered with a 
sheet of snow; these two hardy shrubs 
alone make a winter garden bright and 
gay. They are not new plants. In fact, 
both are as old as the hills, but in their 
capacity to resist cold, live long and bloom 
early and profusely, without fail, year 
after year, nothing better has been intro- 
duced. large flowering shrubs, such as 
these, should be relegated to some divid- 
ing line, or position not marred by their 
bulky forms through the gay, flowering 
summer time. Such plants make very 
handsome background for many of the 
bright ever-blooming flowers, such as sal- 
vias, coreopsis and perennial phlox. 
Toward the end of February, beds and 
borders should be well prepared. Glad- 


are specially lovely for Laster. 


iolis for early flowering, and even tube- 
rose bulbs may safely be trusted to mother . 
earth. Always bed the first planting of 
summer-flowering bulbs deeply in the soil. 
Upheavals from cold may yet occur. 
Deep planting is a safeguard. 

Sow seeds of hardy annuals. 

Plant hardy herbaceous feverfews, per- 
ennial phloxes, and platycodons. | 

Unless the greenhouse plants bloom 
well during the latter part of winter and 
in early spring for the demands of Haster, 
they fail to meet the beautiful require- 
ments and repay the expense and trouble 
of hothouse culture. February is the cul- - 
minating season of bloom with hothouse 
flowers. Given the requisite impetus, the 
florescence wall be full and complete for 
Haster. The lilies that were potted for 
Easter will now be in bud, and some of 
the foremost in bloom. Begonias, abutil- 
ons, Astilbe japonica, callas, lilies-of-the- 
valley and geraniums now will require 
liquid fertilizer about twice each week, 


and all the sunlight possible. On balmy 
days, ventilate freely. White geraniums 


They 
should be given every encouragement now 
to keep them at a maximum. La Favor- 
ite, Purity and Snowdrift are exquisite 
white geraniums, forming large, long- 
stemmed trusses of soft velvety texture. — 

Remember that Palm Sunday is the 
sixth Sunday in Lent, and the first in 
Holy Week, and have the palms all at 
their best appearing. Beware of neglect- 
ing palms, as they are very slow to recover 
lost beauty. 

Chamerops excelsa and Cycas revoluta 
afford handsome branches, cut from the 
palms as they stand in the garden, fully 
exposed, from northern Louisiana to the ~ 
gulf coast of Florida. These two are the 
hardiest of all palms. Chamerops excelsa 
is elegant in fan-shaped leaves and of a 
lighter shade of green than Cycas revoluta 
in immense pinnate leaves. 
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OUR READERS’ PERPLEXITIES 


Mildew. on Roses.—Several correspon- 
dents complain of mildew on Crimson 
Rambler and other roses. I think the 
trouble with the Rambler comes from 2: 
low condition of vital force, eaused by 
the forcing of plants in order to obtain a 
_ great amount of stock in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time. The plants have been 
crowded ahead until a weakened condition 
is the result. I would suggest toning up 
such plants by good feeding, and allowing 
only a moderate amount of new growth to 
mature. Cut out all weak wood. Apply 
old cow manure liberally in spring. Do 
not let the plants exhaust themselves by 
flowering. 


Books on Nursery Work.—lf the cor- 
respondent who contemplates growing 
nursery stock will send to the publishers 
of this magazine a list of standard books 
on this line of work will be sent, from 
which those that seem best adapted to the 
writer’s particular need can be selected. 
As the nursery business is somewhat “out 
of my line,” I do not feel competent to say 
whose books are best. All of them on the 
list referred to are good. 


Pruning Grapes.—These vines should 
receive attention at the growing period. 
Watch the growth of them, and when a 
branch has grown to be as long as you de- 
sire to have it, nip off the end of it. 
Don’t let all the branches that start grow 
all summer, thus using up a good deal of 
the vitality of the plant. By deferring 
pruning until the growing season is over, 
a large share of the strength of the vine is 
wasted. 


Trouble with Calla—‘‘My calla grows, 


but its leaves turn yellow, and are short 
lived, and it does not bloom. What’s the 
matter with the plant ?”—Mrs. 8. T. J. 

I don’t know. You do not tell me what 
soil it grows in, nor what kind of care 
you give it. Knowing these things, I 
might form some kind of an opinion as 
to the cause of failure. As a géneral 
thing, the browning of the tips or edges 


of the leaves indicates defective drainage. 


Ferns.—* Are the seed-bearing fronds of 
all ferns short lived? Those on my plants 
turn yellow as soon as they ripen seed, 
and have to be cut off, thus spoiling the 
looks of the plants.”.—Mrs. F. B. W. 

Yes—all spore-fronds are comparatively 
short lived, because they have completed 
their work when seed is matured. Keep 
watch of your plant, and as soon as you 
can distinguish the seed-bearing fronds 
remove them. 


Pruning Plants——Prune roses ia 
spring. Hybrid perpetuals should be cut 
back somewhat after each flowering 
period. The same is true of the ever- 
bloomers, like the teas, Bourbons, and 
Noisettes. Trim grapevines in spring. 
Shorten the growth of the season about 
midsummer. Woodbine—by which I pre- 
sume Ampelopsis or Virginia creeper is 
meant—should be pruned in spring. 

Flowers for Perfumery. Can you teil 
me how to go to work to distill the per- 
fume of flowers in such a manner as to 
make it salable?”—B. E. C. 

I cannot give the information asked 
in this department. Write to dealers in 
perfumes. Perhaps they can furnish you 
with literature on this subject. If they 
cannot do so, they may be able to tell you 
where you can find it. 

Stock for Grafting Cactus——“What is | 
used as stock on which to graft cactus?” 
—O.58. 

A‘plant called pereskia. I do not know 
where it can be obtained. Possibly Mr. A. 
Blane, the cactus grower, of Philadelphia, 
can tell you where you can find it. 


Worm on Oleander.—“A worm eats into 
the bark of my oleander. Then the leaves 
turn black. What shall I do?”’—Mrs. 
lene Df 

Scrub the plant all over, thus making 
sure that no worm is left on it. After that: 
spray with kerosene emulsion once a week. 


Verbenas and Roses.—A correspondent 
asks if allowing verbenas to grow about 


-primroses, 
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roses would injure the latter. Not if the 
soil is made rich enough to supply the 
needs of both plants. ‘The roses would be 
more likely to injure the verbenas by shad- 
ing them too much. 

Plants for Shady Windows.—‘‘Please 
tell me of several plants which will grow 
well in windows which get no sunshine.” 
—H. B. L. 

Boston ferns, 
Primula 


Chinese 
ficuses, 


Selaginellas, 
obconicas, 


palms, araucarias, and many of the be- 


b 


gonias. 


Trouble With Window Plants.—(Mrs. 
E. B. W.) ‘The leaves sent show that 
your plants are suffering from a bacterial 
disease. There is but one remedy that I 
have any knowledge of, and that is Bor- 
deaux mixture, or its substitute, Copper- 
dine. 

Araucaria Cuttings-—“What part of 
the araucaria should be taken for cut- 
tings ?’—Miss S. 

Half-ripened branches. Start with bot- 
tom heat, if possible. Success seldom fol- 
lows the employment of any other method. 


- Scale-——(Mrs. N. D.) Your plants have 
scale. Serub them with Ivory soapsuds— 
half a pound to tub of water, using a 
rather stiff brush. Apply enough force 
to loosen every scale, after having gone 
over the plant with the soap infusion. 

Grafting Lemons.—“Must lemon-trees 
be grafted before they will fruit ?”—F. P. 

It is not absolutely necessary to graft 
seedling plants, as most of them will bear 
fruit in time, but grafted plants are likely 
to do so at an earlier date. 


Quassia.—‘“What are quassia chips? 


Where can | get ther ?” 

@uassia is a tree, the wood of which is 
extremely bitter. Any druggist can sup- 
ply the “chips.” 


Scale on Rose.—(Mrs. S. E. B.) The 
sample of stalk sent shows the dreaded 
San Jose scale. I would cut the bush off 
close to the ground,-and burn it, to pre- 
vent injury to other plants in its vicinity. 
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PERPLEAITIES FROM THE SOUTH 


— Answered by Mrs. G. T. Drennan 


[All questions regarding floriculture, from 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers to the Gulf of 
Mexico—which are the limits of Southern gar- 
dens—will receive careful attention and prompt 
responses. | 


Roses ——Both Marechal Niel and Clo- 
thilde Soupert should be cut back to within 
a foot of the roots. This in reply to Mrs. 
E. B., Brusly Landing, Louisiana. The 
new growth will bloom freely in spring. 
Reset the roses in winter when the roots 
are dormant. December and January are 
the only months of the year in which roses 
are not in active growth in Louisiana. 

Golden Arbor Vitae, if injured, may 
safely be pruned. (Mrs. M. L. S8., Nash- 
ville, N. C.) Cutting away the injured 
branches of an arbor vite is all the prun- 
ing it requires. As a class, the growth is 
shapely, symmetrical, and in some speci- 
mens naturally pyramidal. Prune in 
winter. Arbor vites are all hardy ever- 
greens in southern gardens. 

Protect Tea Roses —(P. J. T., Rich- 
mond, Va.) The Bride is a hardy tea, but, 
in the latitude of Richmond it should be 
heavily mulched, and grown in some part 
of the garden protected from northern ex- 
posure. Light, latticed frames of port- 
able form or construction may be neat and 
comely for winter protection of tea roses. 
Painted green they make very nice ap- 
pearance, and afford sufficient protection. 

Oleanders will not grow in your lati- 
tude. ,(G. G. S., Richmond, Va.) Grow 
in tubs and winter them in the green- 
house. 

“Painted Cup’ is a native Texas 
flower. (Miss M. M., Dallas Texas.) 
The petunia is also a native of the Texas 
prairies. 

Sweet Olive is hardly as far up as 53 
degrees. (Miss R. B., Holly Springs, 
Miss.) It is one of the earliest flowers 
to bloom in the spring. In New Orleans 
it blooms freely in February. It is 
strictly an evergreen. In latitudes where 
the foliage would drop off in winter the 
sweet olive would not live. 
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CALIFORNIA : 


By M. D. Mansfeld. 


HERE is no place in the world where 
roses grow more beautifully and in 
such profusion as in California. 
In the pretty little towns surrounding 
San Francisco Bay and in Southern Cali- 
fornia they bloom the whole year round. 
I dan’t mean to say that the blossoms are 
as numerous during the winter months as 
they are in the spring and summer, but 
they bloom, and any amateur gardener, 
with an ordinary-sized garden, can have 
flowers, especially roses, to fill her. vases, 
and, better still, have enough to send to a 
sick friend. 7 
in the middle of December of last year 
one of the leading women’s clubs of Oak- 
land gave an anniversary luncheon. One 
of the charter members now residing in 
Pasadena was unable to attend and sent 
as a substitute an immense box of La 
France roses. There were hundreds of 
them, all raised out-of-doors in her south- 
ern home and by herself. The beautiful 
blossoms were large and perfectly formed 


and were decidedly more fragrant than 


those that bloom during the summer 
months when the La France roses bloom 
more freely. 

Long hedges of roses are not uncom- 
mon. The Agrippina is usually preferred, 
as the foliage becomes much denser after 
being closely trimmed, than that of most 
other roses, making a thick wall cf leaves 

‘and roses that a bird could scarcely pass 
through. 

his reminds me of a line fence I re- 
cently saw in Berkeley. It was a rough 
board fence six feet in height and some 
two hundred and fifty feet in length. The 
ugliness of the unpainted boards was en- 
tirely hidden on one side by alternating 
red and white rosezg, the beautiful Gloire 
de Margottin and the Gloire de Lyonaise, 
roses of almost the same growth, both 
blooming freely during the summer and 
haying quite a few blossoms during the 
winter. The other side of the fence was 


completely covered with pink ivy-leaved 
geranium. It was so much prettier and 
very much less trouble than the glaring 
whitewashed fences so common in most 
suburban towns. 

A two-story cottage, also in Berkeley, 
which is very much admired, especially by 
our eastern visitors, is entirely covered 
from foundation to roof with the pink ivy- 
leaved geranium and La Marque roses. 
During the season when both are in bloom 
it is a sight worth traveling miles to see, 
this house of pink and white blossoms 
with the bright green background. 

During the last few years the Crimson 
Rambler has become a great favorite for 
covering fences, barns, outhouses, etc., on 
account of its being such a rapid grower 
and for its immense clusters of crimson ' 
blossoms. This rose does remarkably well 
throughout the southern part of the state. 
and in the interior; but does not thrive so 
well where the heavy fogs are frequent. 
The dampness causes it to be affected with 
mildew which greatly retards growth, 
even though the mildew preventives and 
remedies are applied most rigorously. 

The “Beauty of Glazenwood” is a prime 
favorite in and about San Rafael, where it 
is better known as the “San Rafael rose.” 
In no other part of the state does it make 
such wonderful growth, or bloom in such 
profusion. In the early summer, cot- 
tages, porches, fences, summer houses, — 
ete., are covered with roses of those beau- 
tiful indescribable shadings of yellow and 
pink, which must be seen to be fully 


- appreciated. 


The “Caroline Testout” is another fa- 
vorite with both professional and amateur 
rosarians. They make a splendid growth, 
strong and straight, doing much better as 
tree roses than in bushes, and doing es- 
pecially well when budded on strong stock. 
It is a most satisfactory rose, free from 
diseases and very beautiful in the half- 
blown and full-blown state. 
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THE GARDEN AT THE CAREY (OHIO) POSTOFFICE 


(This garden is kept up by Mrs. H. P. Fetter who lives over the postoffice. 


The officials are very proud of it.) 


Meno nGhND OF THE CARDINAL” FLOWER 
By E. M. Barrett 


HIS tall, stately plant is a member 
a8 of the Lobelia family, and the long 

racemes of cardinal flowers are found 
glowing in all the low wet places in the 
Southern states, during the Indian sum- 
mer. eae: 

The cardinal flower has a legend as sad 
~ and pathetic as the melancholy days could 
suggest. The story of Hiawatha, as told 
by Longfellow, is-one of meekness, and 
gentleness, and sorrow, and troubles. “The 
good are only better made by ill, as odors 
crushed are sweeter still.” But there was 
another Hiawatha who also loved and lost, 
but was not made better thereby. On 


the contrary, he was so bitter toward the 
great spirit who had robbed him of his 
Minnehaha that he went about shooting 
all the beautiful maidens he could find. 
One day he slept near a running brook. 
On waking he saw a lovely maiden plaiting 
her jet black tresses as she sang to her 
reflection in the water. The sight only 
caused the glowing anger of his heart to 
burst into flame. He raised his bow and 
sent an arrow to her heart. The deed was 
so shocking that even the placid bosom of 
mother earth was moved and she caused 
every drop of blood to spring up as a car- 
dinal flower. 


Fublic - Improvements. at St. Louis 


A NEW DEPARTMENT Ab te EXPOSITION 


HE appointment by the directors of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
of Mr. Albert Kelsey to take com- 

plete charge of the public improvements 
section at the St. Louis Fair next year 
is a well-earned triumph for Mr. Kelsey, 
and a significant recognition of the Amer- 
ican League for Civic Improvement. Mr. 
Kelsey, having accepted this appointment, 
has already given a day to conference in 
St. Louis, and will be able to announce 
the scope and details of the exhibit in the 
near future. On his return from St. Louis, 


ALBERT KELSEY 


Mr. Kelsey met with the Chicago officers 
of the American League for Civic Im- 
provement for the consideration of the 
St. Louis exhibit, to which it is expected 
the League will give the heartiest possible 
cooperation. Mr. Kelsey is a member of 
the executive board of the League, and it 
was at the League’s second annual con- 
vention (held at Buffalo in August, 1901) 
that the first suggestion was made for a 
Model City exhibition at St. Louis. Mr. 
Kelsey’s department is an official section 
of the department of Social Economy. 
His title is Superintendent of the Public 


Improvement Section of this department. | 

It is, as yet, too early to give the exact 
scope and details of the exhibit of which 
Mr. Kelsey will have charge. He starts. 
for Europe shortly to gather data and sug- 


gestions for a comparison of American 


and European municipal progress. 

The history of the Model City ‘idea 
shows the gradual development of a happy 
thought. The original resolution was in- ‘ 
troduced at Buffalo by Mr. Kelsey, and 
unanimously passed. 

A number of other improvement asso- 
clations, prominent among them the 
Architectural League of America, the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Associ- 
ation, the T’ Square Club, of Philadelphia, 
and the Municipal “Art Society of New 
York, indorsed the Model City idea or 


afterwards passed indorsing resolutions. 


The press of the country was also virtually 
a unit in heartily approving the plan. 
Several other similar plans were formu- 
lated by different individuals and organ- 
izations, but the general idea first sug- 
gested by Mr. Kelsey has been accepted 
as a working scheme by the exposition 
authorities. There is added interest 
and significance in the fact that the adop-. 
tion of Mr. Kelsey’s plan has been due 
largely to the influence of that remark- ~ 
able improvement society, the Civic Im- 
provement League of St. Louis. 
Mr. Kelsey is a well-known architect 
of Philadelphia. It is significant of the 
development of the improvement idea that 
at the moment of his appointment to head 
the new department at St. Louis, Mr. — 
Kelsey has also been officially selected to 
prepare working plans for the beautifying 
of the Chautauqua Assembly erounds 
during the next fifty years. The idea is 
to make Chautauqua a model community 
and to maintain the highest standard of 
architecture and landscape gardening. 


The Well-Ordered Household 


peewee STANDPOINT OF A PRACTICAL WOMAN 
CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


[Editor Cornell University Reading Course for Women. | 


SANA TT ON. PNea en EO ME 


N a well-ordered household the right 
conditions of sanitation are such as 
to promote health and add to the 

esthetic influences of home life. 

Not many years ago little was known 
about the germ. Even now but few 
know much of the practical science of 
bacteriology. but a knowledge of the sub- 
ject has done much toward preserving and 
prolonging life. There are many absurd 
notions about this study of germs. The 
germ craze, or, as someone has called it, 
“bacteriaphobia,” takes the “pleasure 
away from eating” with some individuals, 
and makes others nervous, destroying the 
“poetry of life.’ Some of these germs, 
however, are exceedingly friendly, and to 
them we are indebted for health and life, 
as they tear to pieces organic matter and 
render it capable of being used in hving 
forms. It is, however, the germs which 
cause disease that we are to oppose and 
try to keep out of the well-ordered house- 
hold. The mistress of the household must 
know the condition of sinks, cupboards 


and bed-rooms as well as parlors. Dan- 
gers are increasing about us. Not that 


more bacteria abound than before we 
knew so much of them, but because we 
are in greater danger from a more com- 
mon exchange of household commodities 
and more frequent traveling, the use of 
telephones and the handling of money, 
goods, etc. Germs are carried in the 
trains of ladies’ skirts, in the outside coat- 
ing of fruits and other articles exposed in 
the market, in the common drinking cup 
and in the uphelstering of car seats. 
Fresh air and sunshine are great anti- 
dotes, but many are afraid to take these 


‘ 
an 


in sufficiently large doses to counteract all 
the bad influences furnished in dark 
places, in moisture and in poor air. 


One of the first things for us to investi- 
gate in ordering our household is the con- 
‘dition of the soil about the place. If it is 
damp and sour, and not fit for vegeta- 
tion, it may not be fit in its present condi- 


THE OLD WAY 


tion for human habitation. The living 
rooms are just over it and perhaps one 
sleeping room; if the furnace gets its cold 
air supply from out-of-doors, it takes it 
from over the soil near the house, warms 
it and sends to the rooms to be inhaled, 
loaded with impurities, if there be any. 
Sometimes near the doorway there is a 
place where dish and wash water have 
been thrown for a long time. ‘Too often 
this is near the well and the bacterial 
crop of the dish-pan, wash-tub, and milk- 
can thrive in this moist soil and perhaps 
find their way to the well. Impurities 
may thus be transmitted by the porosity 
of the soil; organic matter may adc its 
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THE (UNSANITARY) OLD OAKEN BUCKET 


impurities, and ill-smelling gases be 
formed which add to the general disorder. 
The site should be drained and the soil 
tilled and sweetened before there can be 
conditions for health in the home. 

The cellar is often a cause of trouble. 
In the springtime there is an overflow of 
water in an undrained cellar, and various 
articles stored there are floating about 
promiscuously. This gives rise when the 
inundation ceases, and as warm weather 
comes on, to disagreeable odors which per- 
meate the entire house. A well-drained 
cellar with plenty of ventilation is a safe- 
guard against disease. If it extends un- 
der the entire house or a large portion of 
it, there is better opportunity for ventila- 
tion. Windows easily opened should be 
placed opposite each other. A cement 
floor is a valuable addition, but if it can- 
not be had, the cellar may be rendered 
quite dry by draining by means of a 
trench on two sides of the house, at a 
depth below the level of the cellar bottom. 
In this should be laid a tile drain to lead 
to a lower level, where the water may 


empty into a ditch or stream. In the 
city it will connect with the sewer, al- 
though it should not have direct connec- 
tion, on account of the entrance of sewer 
gas. The pipes in the cellar should all 
be in plain sight and of a color to show 
plainly any accidental leak. Bins should 


be arranged for vegetables and fruit, 


raised a little from the floor to allow of a 
free circulation of air and to prevent mold 
and dampness. A clean, wholesome place 
must be reserved for butter and eggs, and 
other articles of food. No decaying vege- 
tables and fruits should be allowed to re- 
main in the cellar, and not only should 
these be removed, but the cellar should be 
cleaned and swept every week. For some 
reason our enemies among the bacteria 
like the cellar habitation, and warfare 
must be waged against them constantly. 
Probably one of the most difficult prob- 
lems for securing correct sanitation in the 
home is that of disposing of the slops of 
the household without polluting the water 
supply. Im the city there is bul, one 
method, and yet there are dangers experi- 
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before the reader. 


perience with the advertiser. 


who do read them. 


For the Best Letter Received by us - y 
For the Next Best Letter Received by us 


Make your letters short and to the point. 


permission. Address all communications to 


Field Note 


All farmers and eyeryone who has a garden will be 
interested in the new catalogue just issued by the Iowa 
Seed Co., of Des Moines. Ia, Itis the largestand most com- 
plete book of this kind ever published by any seed firm 
west ofthe Mississippi, which, as our readers are doubtless 
aware, is the great seed growing section of the U.S. 
This firm claims to now stand first in their line among 
twenty million people, and they make a specialty of 
supplying the best quality of seed corn and other farm 
and garden seeds direct from the grower to the user. 
Catalogue will be mailed free on request. 


A Wonderful Shrub 


It gives us much pleasure to confirm to our readers the 
fact that in the new botanic discovery, the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, found on the Ganges River, East India, medical 
science has found a true specific cure for that large class 
of diseases caused by uric acid in the blood, or disor- 
dered action of the kidneys. Itis a wonderful discov- 
ery, and is proving a blessing to suffering humanity. 
Many of our readers have already experienced its value 
in restoring them to health. Among these may be men- 
tioned Rey. Thomas Owen, of West Pawlet, Vermont, 
eured of kidney and bladder disorders of many years’ 
standing; Rey. W. B. Moore, of Washington, D. C., cured 
of rheumatism and kidney disease by this wonderful 
shrub; Hon. R. C. Wood, a leading attorney of Lowell, 
Ind., for many years a chronic sufferer, but now hap- 
pily restored to health. Many iadies also write of the ben- 
efits they have received from its use in kidney and other 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. For the benefit of 
any of our readers who may be suffering from Bright’s 
disease, rheumatism, kidney or bladder disorders, pain 
in back, gravel, and similar disorders, we desire to state 
that the Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 400 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, so tar are the only importers of the 
Kavya-Kavya in the United States, and they will gladly 
send a free treatment thereof by mail, prepaid, to any 
sufferer who applies for the same. 


The McGregor Brothers, Florists, Springfield. Ohio, 
offer our readers a grand collection of flower seeds at an 
absurdly low price. Weknow that these seeds are fresh 


1902 crop. They also offer a liberal packet of Sweet Pea. 


seed absolutely free. Their 1903 catalogue, which is 
replete with bargains in plants, seeds and bulbs, is free 
for the asking. 


- 


WE WANT YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH ADVERTISERS! 


$50.00 To Be Given Away 


To Subscribers for “Home and Flowers” Who Read Advertisements 


For the Ten Next Best Letters Received by us, 
For the Ten Next Best Letters Received by us, $100 each ~~ 7 , , 


and you do not necessarily have to be an expert in writing or the use of English to be awarded a prize. 
requirements are that your experience must deal with advertisers who use *‘ Home and Flowers,’’ and that your sub- 
scription for ‘““ Home and Flowers’’ shall be paid in advance. 
_many you haye read, which advertisers have given you the most prompt and careful response, from whom you have 
obtained the best bargains when purchasing advertised goods, etc., etc. 
received by July 31, 1903. The awards will be made early in August. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT HOME AND FLOWERS, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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subscription price alone of such a publication as “ Home and Flowers” does not cover 

the cost of production, and it is therefore largely due to the advertising carried that we 

are enabled to give our subscribers such value for their money as they are now getting. 

But we cannot hope to have advertisers pay a large price for the space they use, unless sub- 
seribers read and answer the advertisements. - 
As arule,an advertiser has a message of importance, or he would not pay to have it put 


ee advertising patronage of this magazine is of vital importance to the subscribers. The 


We want you to read that message, and if it appeals to you answer it, and 
tell the advertiser you saw it in “ Home and Flowers.” Then we want you to tell us your ex- 


To stimulate the reading of advertisements, ‘‘Home and Flowers ” 
has decided to Give Fifty ($50) Dollars in Cash to those persons 
We want letters on the subject, ‘““My Experietice 
With Advertisers,’ and we make the following offer: 


$10.00 


A 7 A rd 4 
7 4 Ps 4 2 spiny 5,00 
$2.50 each - 7 r 25 00 
10,00 
Let it embrace your actual experience. We want plain, practical letters: 
The only 


Tell us what advertisements you have answered, how 


All letters in this competition must be 
Your name will not be used without your 


A Reputation That Sells Goods 


Readers of this paper have been reading the adver- 
tisements of the Cash Buyers’ Union, of Chicago, for 
several years. Mr. Julius Kahn, its present head, is a 
business man of wide experience and it is this knowl- 
edge coupled with his intuition which has enabled him 
to comprehend the wants of the people and to supply ~ 
them at the lowest possible cost. He has religiously 
maintained the policy of the founders of this wonderful 
organization; he would rather suffer a loss himself than 
to permit any of his customers to be dissatisfied, und itis 
to this the Cash Buyers’ Union owes much of its success. 


Free Pansy Seed 


The Great Northern Seed Company, Rockford, Illinois, 
offers our readers, absolutely free, a liberul packet of 
their celebrated ‘‘Everblooming Pansy Seed.”’ In addi- 
tion to this they will also send you a copy of their beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogue for 1903. 


How to Grow Profitable Crops 


Profitable crops can only be grown from good, reliable 
seeds. Poor seeds are dear at any price. Some farmers 
and gardeners have found this out by very costly ex- 
perience. Itis simply a waste of time and land to plant 
any but ‘‘the best seeds that grow.”’ H. W. Buckbee, of 
Rockford Seed Farms, Rockford, Illinois, has spent 
thirty-seven years in growing his famous seeds. He 
gives all his seed crops his personal supervision and 
care. Nothing but perfect plants are saved for seed. 


“49 Years, 44 Greenhouses, 1000 Acres” 


These words, with a variation only in the number of 
the years, have appeared for many years in our adver- 
tising columnsin connection with the advertisements 
of The Storrs & Harrison Co., Nurserymen, Florists and 
Seedsmen, Painesville, Ohio. Thereis something im- 
pressive in the contemplation of those figures. 49 years 
is a long time to continue in one business. and the firm 
that does so continue successfully must possess business 
integrity and the ability to interpret the public’s wants 
in an eminent degree. 
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enced even with plumbing. There are 
objections to a cesspool, although in 
many places it seems the only alternative. 
The pipe attached to the kitchen sink 
through which the waste water of the 
kitchen passes, should be as small as the 
waste can pass through, for the greater 
the velocity, the less opportunity there is 
for the accumulation of grease and dirt. 
Much of the greasy water poured through 
the kitchen sink should be allowed to cool 
and have removed from its surface the 
coating of grease 
which has collected. 
This pipe should be 
connected with a 
larger vitrified pipe, 
securely . cemented. 
This drain should 
discharge itself, if 
not into a sewer, into 
a cesspool at such a 
discharge itself, if 
house as to prevent 
any danger from con- 
taminating the air or 
the water used. ‘The 
fixtures and pipes in. 
the house should be 
exposed to view in- 
stead of, as in former 
days, being con- 
cealed. A point may 
be gained in appearances by not ex- 
posing the pipes, but much is lost in 
health, since leakage may not be dis- 
covered and repaired easily, and the walls 
may become filled with dangerous gases 
before their presence is discovered. If a 
cesspool is a necessity in the household 
plans, have it at least one hundred feet 
from the house, and give it proper venti- 
lation. It should also be cleaned when 
necessary. It may be possible to have the 
drain enter a brook or stream which is not 
depended upon for a water supply, or the 
sewage may be used as a fertilizer. In 
this case the sewage enters a tank, passing 
through a sieve which collects the larger 
refuse. It then passes to the land, to be 
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enriched by means of the natural decline. 

This should not fall near the house. 
The water supply of the household is 

one admitting of careful study. Persons 


have been known to feel greatly injured’ 


because the sparkling, erystal water of the 
old well was condemned. Water is not 
necessarily pure because it is clear. 
Germs are not evidenced by their physical 
forms and they are as frequently found in 
clear, sparkling water as in the less invit- 
img draught. Great care must be exercised 


OLD SENATE HOUSE KITCHEN, KINGSTON, N. Y. 


that the water supply used by the house- 


hold does not come in contact with sewer 
pollution ; that it does not receive any con- 
tribution from impure soil where wash 
and dish-water are thrown; that the 
drainage from barns and ontbuildings 
cannot reach it; that the stream from 


| 
which it may come has not been fed from — 


any house or barn contamination. ‘The 
drinking water forms one of the most 
inviting means by which germs may visit 
a household. The harmless bacteria which 


collect in stagnant water may even give 


rise to serious digestive disorders, while 
more dangerous ones are the cause in 
many cases of typhoid fever and cholera. 


It is quite necessary that the water used- 


we will make the first ten 


A Mohair Felt ‘Trimmed Hat. 
A Pair of Stylish Shoes......... 
A Fianneilette Shirtwaist...... 


A Lace Bordered Handk’rch’f. 


and No Free Articles. 
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Dresses Any Woman 


i in latest style , 


Complete from HEAD to TOE 
FREE SAMPLES 


And Measurement Blanks. 


To Introduce Direct to the Wearer 
Mur Ladies’ Custom Tailoring 


SPECIAL SALE 


i | 


One Steinway, 

One Smith & Nixon, 
One Chickering, 

One Steck, 

One Decker Bros., 


thousand suits absolutely to 
~ ute sent us for only $10 
ive UES po as 
ae ete out 

Actually $28 value F REE 
for only $10 and nothing to 
oay till after you receive the suit and 
ree outfit and find it just as represent- 
d. Send your name and postofiice 
iddress, and we will send you FREE 
SAMPLES OF CLOTH, 5ft. tape 
ine and measurement blank for size 
9f Suit, Shirtwaist and Shoes. f 
A GENUINE WOOL mixed repellant 
latest style, Tailor Made Blouse 
Sulit, for such  Iadies’ tailors 
AINE ER Oat sdanister ic sinin thei cicieles aac 820.0 


One Gildemeester & Kroger 


T f : i Baas 
en rete Sire walsh: ---- hese Pianos are in excellent condition 


Ladies pay dally for this... 336-00 j——aa—r PRICEFROM §25() UPWARD 
DON’T DELAY. ‘ 


After having filled 10,000 orders our 


prices for these suits will be $20.00 TERMS TO SUIT BUYER. 


-GENTS’ COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING CO., 
Ladies’ Tailoring, Dept.4%3 


111 Apams STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Reference: First Nat’l Bank. 
Chicago. Capital $12,000,000. 


10 and 12 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Our large catalogue’ 
FR EE with hundreds of 
illustrations of 


Stamped Linens, Cushion Tops 
and all kinds of Fancy Work; 
also Patterns of Battenburg, 
Honiton, Duchess, Arabian, Irish and 
Point Lace, with illustrated lesson on 
Lace Making and also on Colored 
= Embroidery, with all stitches fully 
illustrated; also illustrations and directions on the new 
TENRIFFE WHEEL LACE. All Free. Send your name 
and address to-day ona postal. Address, 
LADIES ART CO., Box 219, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


90 VARIETIES. vie amount. Pouliry, Eggs, 


Pigeons, and Belgium Hares. 
, = _ Prize jist FREE. Everybody ought to have 
one of Our Natural Colored Description 60 page 
Poultry Guide, Remedies, Information and be con- 
vinced. Onlv 10c mailed. Address, 

J.A. BERGEY, BoxkE. Telford, Pa, 


8-Tray Set $1.50; 12 Set 
$2.25 (in neat case); of 
a stationer or sent pre- 
paid by the manufacturer. 
ATE JOHN W. RICE, Atlanta, Ga. 


WOMEN TO DO SEWING 2) er ioo. “Can make 
six an hour, Material sent free prepaid. Send Ar CO. 


reply envelope for full particulars).5 UNIVERSAL CO 
Dept. 70, Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


FREE 10 —— 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
$2 Outfit Free Exp. prepaid. Dept. W. 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS., Chicago.!!!..or Buffaio,N.Y 


SILKS enough for quilt 50 cts. Hand- 
RAZ ORK some package lz c's. JERSEY SILK 
MILL, Box 32, Jezszy City, N. J. 


FR FE TO LADIES. P’kg. Fine Sachet Perfume and 
Beauty offer. H.B.Star Co., Washington, lowa, 


A Special Literature Offer 


Recognizing the widespread need of liter- 
ature on civic betterment which is cheap 
enough to permit its general distribution, 
the American League for Civic Improvement 
has determined to offer its pamphlet publi- 
cations in sets at the following reduced prices. 


t 


SINGLE SETS 
The Work of Civic !mprovement, Price 15¢) FOR ONLY 
The How of Improvement Work, Price 15c (25 
The Twentieth Century City, Price 15c } C 


DUP 


CLUBS OF SETS 
Six Copies of each of the above............... .$1.25 
One doz. Copies of each of the above...... ..... 2.00 
Fifty Copies of each of the above .............. 7.50 
100 Copies of each of the above.... 


4 


These Reduced Prices are good for a Limited 
Time only. They will be made only on 
complete sets as indicated above. 


Address the 
American League for Civic Improvement, 
5711 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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by households and in schools should be an- 
alyzed occasionally. Water obtained from 
wells shoulc’ be used most sparingly in com- 
munities thickly settled, as it is easily polluted. 
Driven wells, if wells are used, are preferable to 
any other, although even they may be poisoned 
by sewage. Driving the well very deep, dis- 
tillation, boiling and filtering the water—all 
come to the rescue. Long use of water without 
seeming detriment, the clear, crystal appear- 
ance and delicious coolness must not be 
trusted as safeguards, but the utmost care ex- 
ercised to secure safe, pure water. 


Women live within the walls of the home 
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more than men; naturally they are the ones 
upon whom fall the burden of providing cor- 
rect sanitation. They cannot with their own 
hands dig drains nor bring the water to the 
house from a wholesome spring, but they can 
be the promoters of many good things along 
these lines. 

It is a great thing to cure disease, but those 
who are, by watchfulness and intelligent care, 
battling against the minute forms which bring 


sickness into the home, are as great heroes as 


those who work to cure after the disease comes. 
It is tiresome and monotonous to continually 
fight the enemy of dirt, but the poetry of it 
comes in the result of health, and the delight 
of cleanliness. , 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FROM OUR READERS 


‘We cannot expect to save steps without do- 
ing some head-work. We must first begin at 
the foundation and manage the construction of 
our kitchen, so that we have everything con- 
venient that belongs to the work in the kitchen 
—such as the water, fuel, vegetable garden, 
etc. These are the essentials, and ought to be 
in and as near the kitchen as it is possible to 
have them. This is the way I have it, and I 
can prepare a meal in a very short time and 
with few steps. In my dining-room I have a 
side table where I do all the work that belongs 
to the dining-room. I wash the dishes and re- 
place them on the table ready for the next 
meal, and if any changes are to be made, I 
make them in the morning when I wash the 
dishes, so that when the time comes for getting 
the dinner, all that is necessary is to go to the 
kitchen and prepare it, and bring it to the 
table. I aim to do the most of my work with 
my hands and head, and thus save steps. If 
there is a trip down cellar, I always have a 
load to take down, and one to bring up, so that 
once going does both. I always was very sav- 
ing of my feet. Anything that 1 can sit down 
to do, I do, and rest at the same time. Let us 
study conveniences, and plead with our hus- 
bands for them in our kitchens. Better have 
a good convenient range and a kitchen cabinet 
than a piano in the parlor, if you cannot have 
both. This is my idea of saving steps. I do 
all my own work, raise large flocks of poultry, 
entertain a great deal of company, and have a 
large window full of plants to care for, and 
always find time to read the papers and books.’’ 


‘*T would suggest one way of saving steps. 
While getting one meal, do as much toward the 
next as possible. There are many little things 
that can be done when getting dinner, toward 
supper. I do as much as possible. Many per- 
sons have a cold supper. In that case every- 
thing can be done but putting on the table.’’ 


One of our readers sends us a picture of the 
old Senate House kitchen, Kingston, N. Y. It 
shows the true old colonial furniture in use at 
the time the building was the state capitol. 


Compare this with the modern kitchens, pic- - 


tures of which are seen so frequently in home 
magazines, where there is a wealth of material 
displayed with which to do work. With added 
facilities for doing housework, has the woman 


more time for recreation or has living become 
more complex so as to absorb all the time 
gained by improvements ? 


‘“Your magazine has been in my home for 
some time, and I have drawn inspiration from 
its pages to strive for a better garden out-of- 
doors, and more beautiful window decoration 
inside, Jt has also helped me in suggestions of 
civic improvement for our club. 

‘*T am considered an expert housekeeper, 
and I rejoice that a department of Domestic 
Science is to be added to the magazine. It 
seems to me that good housekeeping is almost a 
lost art. Between the slavery ot the old-time 
drudgery of housework and the domination of 
the present help, the sweet art of home-making 
seems to have slipped out of sight.” 


‘*T would like to organize a club for study 
and recreation, with other women this winter, 
and would greatly appreciate the assistance 
you so kindly offered through the columns of 
HOME AND FLOWERS. 

‘“T live in Southern Maryland, a remote sec- 
tion of the country, and, aside from an occa- 
sional concert, given, too, by local talent, there 
is scarcely any amusement or recreation, and 
months pass without even the smallest social 
event to break the monotony. I am sure an 
organization would prove interesting and bene- 
ficial to the many intellectual ladies in this vi- 
cinity. I hope soon to receive your helpful sug- 
gestions, and I promise to take the lead, and 
interest as many women as I ean.’’ 


In answer to the above inquiry we refer the 
writer to the December number of HoME AND 
FLOWERS where suggestions were given for per- 
haps two meetings. On the text cf the work in 
this issue on Sanitation in the Home, some ma- 
terial is given here which will help in making 
a program for at least two meetings. It is not 
urged that topics on Domestic Science compose 
the entire program of an evening, but that the 
study of travel, current events, literature, art. 
or music may afford means of culture and much 
enjoyment. This may be added to the work in 
Home Eeonomies, to give variety to the pro- 
gram. The following may be used as suits the 
pleasure of the members: 
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IT IS WORTH WHILE TO 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


ino Rubber Plantation Company 


This plantation, not yet two years old, EARNED for its 
stockholders during 1902 a 


Profit of 10% 


And this upon preliminary crops alone. Rubber, Cocoa, Vanilla, | 
etc., are permanent crops and when these begin to yield, the profit to 
stockholders will reach annually nearly double the original investment. 


NINE THOUSAND ACRES 


The Obispo Plantation consists of nine thousand acres. Some thousands | 
are already under cultivation and the executive and working force is thoroughly 
organized on the most economical basis—no salary is paid to the officers and 
the labor is cheap. To develop more of the land additional capital is needed. 
For this purpose subscriptions for stock in the Obispo Rubber Plantation Com- 
pany are invited. These may be made in amounts of one share or upwards 
payable in full at once or in monthly installments of five dollars. The stand- 
ing, ability,.experience and financial responsibility of the men at the head of | 
this enterprise will carry great weight with the discerning investor. The 
thorough manner in which each subscriber is kept in touch with the property, | 
and the measures used for the protection of the interests of all investors, large 
and small, are such as in no other similar enterprise. These statements will / 
be verified by over 700 stockholders to any of whom we shall be glad to 
refer intending investors. Those who have investigated most carefully 
are the ones who have bought largely. Prospectus will be mailed 
on receipt of this coupon. 


Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes, 


INVESTMENTS, 


1119-1121 Exchange Court Bldg., New York City. 


PITTSBURG, PA. CLEVELAND, 0. CINCINNATI, O. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


TO 
JohnA. 
Barnes, 


52 Broadway, 
N. Y. 


——<— 


Send prospectus 
and full information of 
the Obispo Plantation to 
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HOME SANITATION—SUBJECTS FOR DS SCUSSION 


1. What can a woman do for improved sani- 
tation ? 

2. Discuss the water supply of the neigh- 
borhood. 


9 


3. Discuss impurities of the soil about a 
dwelling and danger therefrom. 

4. Consider the best location for sleeping 
rooms. 

5. Is there any public or neighborhood 
nuisance which threatens the health of the 
neighborhood ? Is there any preventive to 
be had ? 

6. Discuss the best means of ventilating 
the rooms in a home. 

7. Are the children exposed to any danger 
from disease in the surroundings at school ? 


THE HOUSE OF HAPPY HOURS 

(Concluded from page 225.) 

cluded to the fair satisfaction of all, and that 

evening Mr. Tucker sat talking over with 

the Warings the events of the day and the 

changes of the year just past. All at once he 

broke into a laugh, and turned to survey him- 

self critically in a mirror near him. 

“What do you think?” he said; ‘what do you 
think Mrs. Millirons said to me today?” 

‘Vd not presume to guess,” replied Mrs. 
Waring. 

“Why, I was congratulating her on the im- 
provement in the neighborhood, and delicately 
acknowledging her own part in it, and she said, 
‘Faith, an’ it’s yersilf that nades congratulatin’, 
for sez I to Mike this blissed mornin’, sez I, 
“T niver has seen such a comeout as there’s bin 
in Misther Tucker! Why-ee,” sez I, “it’s rale 
pritty he do be a-gettin’ in his ould age!” An’ 
-me man Mike he up and sez, sez he, “I dunno 
so much about his lookin’ pritty, Nora, me dar- 
lint, but thin, ye know, pritty is as pritty 
MOES< 

“Do you think the League can trot along by 
itself another year?” he asked, after the laugh 
had subsided. “Mr. Waring tells me that you 
see your way clear now to having an ideal home 
of your own very soon.” 

“Why, yes, I think so,” said Mrs. Waring, 
and a sweet flush rose into her face at the 
thought of that home, of which little had been 
said, but which was already almost in sight. 
“With the help and encouragement they are sure 
to have from you, I am sure they will keep up 
what they have begun. They are convinced now 
that their own lives are made pleasanter by 
their being banded together in the work, and 
that will help to. hold the league together. 
Many things which would help them to finer 
lives they can never have, because, as children, 
they were not taught to see and hear, and not 
given ideals to dwell within them, and their. 
minds, dwarfed in the very act of unfolding, 
cannot expand readily now, but—their chil- 


Apo 106 necessary, a committee to investi- 
gate this. Can individual drinking cups be 
supphed in the school? Are the floors of the 
schoolroom kept free from dust ? Do the chil- 
dren sit in draughts ? Are the outbuildings in 


-a sanitary condition ? 


8. Is the care necessary oy exquisite clean- 
liness conducive to the happiest homes? 


References—Home Sanitation, Mrs. E. H. 
Richards, Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $0.25. 


Cost of Living—Mrs. Richards, John Wiley 
& Co., New York, $1.00. 


The Story of Bacteria, Dust and Its Dan- 
gers, Drinking Water and in Supplies—T. M. 
Pruden, Putnam & Co. $0.75. 


dren!” She paused, as though for an answer. 

“Yes, those children!” echoed Mr. Tucker. 
“IT never saw their like for numbers. Do you 
know, I am hatching up a plan for those 
youngsters?” 

“Really?” And Mrs. Waite laughed softly. 

“Yes, and if you are very good, you, Alice, 
and Carl and Anita, yes, and you, too, Ned— 
though you are rather. old—you shall help me 
to think up the finest playground that: these 
Wimbledon people ever dreamed of! I doubt 
if you will be willing to move away after you 
hear all about it.” 

“What are you going to do with our house 
after we are gone?” asked Anita, innocently. 

“Your house, my dear?” The old man looked 
all about him, with a tender, half ‘sad expres- 
sion on his wrinkled face. “If thoughts were 
things, and if feelings were infectious,” he said, 
gently, to Mr. and Mrs. Waring, “I’d keep it 
as it is, and come to it myself very often, or 
maybe send discontented people to it for a 
while. But no, Anita, your little house is 
neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring— 
it isn’t a Tucker cottage, and it isn’t a Waring 
model, so as it lies midway between the two, I 
shall have it torn to the ground, when you 
leave it, and some day when you come back, 
my dear, you will see a beautiful house in its 
place, and a broad and lovely garden. The 
house will be of heavy stone and brick, for it is 
to be an old man’s monument, my little girl, 
and there will be large, sunshiny rooms, and 
lots of books and pictures. There will be pday- 
rooms for little children, and pretty ladies to 
teach them to think, to play, and to sing.” 

Mr. Tucker’s hand was straying softly back 
and forth among the pale golden curls of the 
child looking up at him so steadfastly, but 
the old man’s eyes were looking far into the 
future, at the beauty of a dream come true. 

“T think,” he concluded, in a voice that was 
sweet and tender, “that over the doow, in letters 
of stone, shall be carved, ‘The House of Happy ~ 
Hours.’ ” (THE END.) 
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GRAND INVENTICN | =D 


Famous Puritan Water Still. Over FREE PANSY SE 
x 


72,000 already sold. Placed over the 
WRITE US TO-DAY 


kitchen stove, it purifies the foulest 
and receive by return mail absolutely — | 


water. Removes every impurity. Fur- 
nishes delicious distilled Pure Water, 
FREE a liberal package |} 
of our celebrated 
**Everblooming Pansy Seed” | 


Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— ‘ _ 
Men and Women—BIG WAGES. and out beauty illus- # 
HARRISON MFG. CO. trate atalogue for 1903. 
$ Our Reliable Seeds | 
have had an enviable repu- § 
tation for over 30 years. 
FAIR AND SQUARE jj; 
This offer is made to build 


14 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati,O. 
new business. Write to-day. | 


Ov R Fruit and 
ED af ae d Will Bring Them. 


Ornamental 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO., 
have been the standard of excellence for nearly half 


Trees, Fie... © 311 Rose Street. Rockford, Ulinois. € 
acentury. We send by mail postpaid, Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, Bulbs, Vines and Small ‘Trees “and guar- B EAUTI FUL ‘big 


antee safe arrival ana satisfaction, larger by express Or 
freight. Direct deal will insure you the best and save 
you money. Try us. Your address on a postal wi 


bring you our elegant 168 page catalogue free. - sis : 
: My ‘Surprise Packet’’ is a Flower Garden in 
EES ae gcc gam itself, and will delight you! It contains 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 20 CHOICE ANNUALS, MIXED, 
h 
Box 142, PAINSVILLE, OHIO. (guaranteed 400 seeds). Sent with my 


pretty Catalog and Certificate admitting 
Ni E. AND AGENTS 
SALES WANTED. 


to my Third Annual Prize Contest (first prize 
$50) for flowers grown from it, to all enclos- 
Harrison 
BIG WAGES Blue Flame & 
Wickless, Fuel Oil Stove for F° 


ing 6c for postage and addresses of two 
others growing flowers. I want to know you. 3 
324 prizes awarded in 1902. See 1903 catalog for list. 
cooking and heating. New, 
wonderful invention. Enor- 
mous demand. Everybody buys. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, capoiis. Minn. 
Big Seller. Gener tesits own Tt mre 


No. 818 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. Minn. 
aD EE GLE 


fuel gas from kerosene 9il. : 66 

spoonful of oil makes a hogshead of fuel gas. Oheapest, SILVER 

safest, best fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All sizes, 99 

Prices $3 up. Write for special offer, new plan. Oat. Free. | Ki N G 

WORLD MFG. CO., 5236 World Building, CINCINNATI, O- complete with Genuine Full gilli Write 


mie) Free 
genuine leather—tan and green, J. 
Sarven patent wheels—all Went 
hickory. Dust proof long 
distance self oiling axles, 


Built To Last 


\ 74 
and It Does Last. SZ KAN 


Silver trimming—dash rails, hub bands, back rail, top 
pry nuts and seat handles. The price is special. 
rite for our New Catalogue of Vehicles and 
Harness. IT IS FREE. “Union” Harness is the 
Best. The oa of our goods is alwaysin the lead. . 
OASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept- E334, Chicago, LB 


AGENTS WANTED! 


To sell our silver handle Em- 
broidery Needles. You are as 
sure to do well as the sun is to 
rise, if you follow our advice. 
Our claim of having the bestarti- 
cle for agents is backed by $1,000 
reward for anything better. 
Write for terms. 


WHALE ART CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


DanuG. Roses 


are the best. Always on their own roots. Plants sent to any point in 
the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. 50 years’ experience. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds aspecialty. Write for 


GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 


for 1903—the leading rose catalogue of America. 172 pages. Mailed 
free. Describes nearly 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them and all 
other desirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., West Crove, Pa. 


Leather Top and Shafts. Cushions<— ) 
with springs and covered mith\* “( 
YS} 


oan 
an | 
» 


FRED. 8S. PECK 
211 W. Mitchell St., Petoskey, Mich 


3 GREAT POULTRY BOOK 


My 1903 catalogue. Elegant in illustration, full 
of practical hints, describes 56 breeds of prize 
winners. Low prices for birds and eggs. Book 
G postpaid, lO cents. Calendar for 1903 on cover. 


B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


BEAUTIFUL HYVES 


Beautiful eyes, brilliant eyes. inspiring eyes, sparkling eyes 
can be obtained by use of EYEBRIGHT. A perfectly harm- 
less treatment which completes nature’s most attractive charm 
by giving that much desired and permanent brilliancy to theeye. 

EYEBRIGHT keeps the eye strongand healthy and relieves 
ell irritations. Full particulars regarding this wonderful dis- 
covery will be sent free upon application. 


QUAKERCITY LABORATORY, 519 Dickerson St., Phila., Pa. 


Shoemaker’s Book on POULTRY 


Yy 

Y ‘and Almanac for 1908, contains 200 large pages, 
} handsomely illustrated. Beautiful colored plates, 
true to life. It tells all about all kinds of fowls, 
_ their care, etc. All about INCUBATORS AND 
z BROODERS and howto operatethem. You 
s can’t well afford tobe withoutit, Only 15cents. 
C. €, SHOEMAKER. Box. 574, Freeport, Ill. 


Wegive 10 days’ free trial, no money in advance, on ag 
Mann’s New Model Bone Cutter. 
You prove on your own premises thatit turns easier and 
cuts faster than any other. Catalogue free. 


F. W. MANN CO., BOX 78, MILFORD, MASS, 


) TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


The 


World 


Beatie du | 


A SURVEY OF CURRENT BETTERMENT EFFORT 


Conducted by the Editor 


A Winter Use for Summer Assemblies 

“FX HE practical logic which has opened the 
school buildings of our great cities to va- 
cation classes is being applied to several 


of the summer assembly properties in the middle — 


West. The Winona Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, at Winona Lake, Ind., is the answer 
to the question, Why should the great assemblies 
be closed and vacant eight months in the year, 
especially when located near needy city popu- 
lations? The institute aims to furnish the 
boys of fourteen and older such surroundings 
and training in agriculture, horticulture and 
the use of tools and machinery, including 
courses in English branches and the Hnglish 
Bible, “as will assist them in their growth 
toward Christian manhood and useful citizen- 
ship.” 


“The man on the farm, more than any other 
of our citizens, today is\called upon continually 
to exercise the qualities we like to -hink of as 
typical of the United States.”— President Roose- 
velt, in his speech at Bangor, Maine. 


Babes and Blossoms 

A business man of Chicago recently told the 
Physicians’ Club of that city that one hun- 
dred thousand children in Chicago did not 
know a rose from a dandelion, nor a violet 
from a daisy. The M. D.’s did not be- 
lieve this, and one of them took bouquets of 
flowers to three schools in the slum district. 
The rose was the only flower recognized by 
the children. The flower-famished little ones 
eallet violets “lilacs” and “lily buds,” and chrys- 
anthemums “cabbage flowers” and “football 
flowers.” Think of it, comments the Buffalo 
Times: 


“A hundred thousand children in one city 
who do not know a rose from a daisy, or a 
carnation from a dandelion! A hundred thou- 
sand little souls whose innate love of the beau- 
tiful, whose natural longing for the fields and 
woods, have been suppressed throughout their 
short, cheerless lives by the heavy hand of pov- 
erty and gloom. A hundred thousand children 
in one city who never watched a flower bud 
and blossom, who never heard the quail pipe 
from the stubble, or the robin call his mate, 
who never heart the blue-bird’s whistle, the 
hum of the bee or the whirr of the locust. God 
save them! What sort of citizens and citizens’ 
wives will they make?” 


There are agencies at’ work which will make 
such a state of affairs impossible in the fu- 
ture. The nature study movement and tne 
interest in school gardens are spreading abroad 
among the children a love for and knowledge 
of flowers. In addition to the garden at Groton, 
Massachusetts (described by Miss Louise Klein 
Miller, in Home anp FLowers for January), 
it is a pleasure to note the recent founding of 
gardens at Helicon Hall, Englewood, New Jer- 
sey, and at Los Angeles, California. It is a 
significant fact also that the woman’s clubs 
are beginning to take up flower study. The 


study of flowers, declared an Alabama club 


woman recently, could be made quite as fas- 
cinating and profitable as the study of Keats 
or Browning. Why not begin with your chil- 
dren, she continued, and teach them? Yes, 
and why not begin when they are very young, 
as suggested in our prize offer on another page 
of this issue? Our cover shows how the youngs- 
ters look upon this matter. 


“That thing which I understand by real art 
is the expression by man of his pleasure in 
labor.”— William Morris. 


Figures Tell the Story 

Massachusetts, according to the annual re- 
port of the state board of health, is a pretty 
healthful region to live in. In 1892 the death 
rate was 20.84, in 1901 it was 17.5, and for the 
year ending September 30 last it had dropped 
to 16.82, and this while the population of the 
commonwealth was nearly doubling in numbers. 
Of course, many facts enter into the explana- 
tion of this better public health, but The Beacon 
(Boston) declares that the improvement is 
mainly due to “the active propaganda of recent 
years in behalf of fresh air, rational exercise, 
sunlight and nourishing food.” 


“Almost all of our great presidents have 
been brought up in the country, and most of 
them worked hard on the farms.’— Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Why Not a Sunset Club? 7 
It was Rider Haggard who declared that the 


wilderness was never lonely for him, because 


“the further you get from man, the nearer you 
grow to God.” Many will feel inclined to dis- 


pute this, he adds, but “I am sure that anybody 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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GARLAND’S 
SPRING 
FASHION 
CATALOG, 


A book now recognized by the 
shrewdest shoppers everywhere 
as an authority on styles in 


LADIES’ SUITS, WAISTS, 
SKIRTS, JACKETS, ETC., 


Is NOW READY. 


_ Our matchless merchandiz- 
ing system saves you middle- 
man’s profits and brings our 
enormous stock of all new gar- 
ments right to your door at 
prices never before equaled. 
The Catalog is full of as good 
bargains as garment illustrated. 


$3.69 skikr $3.69 


NO. 600. Made 
of Famous Lymansville 
Cheviot, in black or 
blue, unlined. Has full 
flare flounce effect, 
Trimmed as illustrated 
with straps of Skin- 
ner’s satin. finisheg 
at bottom 
with rows 
Of tailor 
stitching. 

Samples 
of cloth 
sent on 
request. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


LADIES CLOTHING STORE 
Dept. 22 ST.LOUIS.MO. 
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My Business Is to Make Homes ln. ~- pon at 


MEXICAN DRAWN WORK 
INDIAN RUGS 
I import former—control manufacture of latter. 
Send two cents for beautiful catalogue. Beautiful 
sample doily, like illustration, size 8x8 inches, sent 
postpaid any where for 30 cents. 


° Box 16 I, Mesilla Park, 
Francis E. Lester NEMEC 
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=P RAYING | 
7 Our line of sprayers ana appli-ig 
ances fits every man’s needs.}§ 


2 Field, Barrel, and Power: 
wa F, sprayers.twenty styles. Bestnozzles 
toe 


V-A~=_ made. attachments. formulas, etc. 
SS Select the useful and reliable. Catalog free @ 
> THE DEMING CO., Salem, Ohio, 

. Western agents, Henion & Hubbell, Chicago,1lt. 


ay, Hand,Knapsack, Bucket, 
fe 
4 


NOTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED ANYWHERE. 
J H ne = awl = 
Sewing Machines p= 
$7.25 soci 
| ———— == —— = 
$ Shipped on SoS QE 
: 2 6 | 5 approval is hh iE 


i 
anywhere in U.S. No moneys 
in advance. All kinds, al 
styles; direct from factories. 
Avoiding salesmen’s expenses 
and dealers or agents exorbi- 
tart profits saves you from $10 
to $45, Estab. 1885. 250,000 sold. & 
Testimonials from every state. A 
Reference: First Nat’] Bank, : = 
Chicago. Send for big illustrated catalogue showing al 
styles and samples of work. 

CASH BUYER’S UNION, Dept. K 334 Chicago. 


Guaranteed Yes 
or 20 years. 


“¢ 


Z 


a ® ANSIES 


A PANSY | 
PROPOSITION. 


For 5 cents in stamps to 
“a Day the postage we will mail 
you a packet of 100 seeds of 


Templin’s 


e 6 
New Giant Pansies. [ 
Giant Ruffled, Blotched and Striped | 
Varieties. Also our ‘‘Pansy Booklet’ which tells 
how to growthem. Willsend you at the same time 
our large (144-pages) Illustrated Catalog of 
Ideal Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 


We give valuable premiums for club orders. \ 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Templin & Sons, Box 112 Calla, 0. 
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SELF REGUL 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO, =e? 


neubator book, 156 pages. Books in five lan- 
: =cuages. Write for the one you want. i 
= Des Moines Incubator Oo..- 

Dept. 402, Des Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 402, Buffalo, N. Y. 


V INCUBATORS 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 
most durable, cheapest first-class 
hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively asrepresented. We pay freight. 
Circular free; catalogue 6c. 
Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, Ill. 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM | 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c,and $1.00 at Druggista 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind- 
breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid,$2 
to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains toselect 
from. Write at once for free Catalogue 

-and Bargain Sheet. Local Agents wanted. 
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who has watched the sun rise and set on the 
limitless plains, and seen the thunder-chariots 
roll in majesty across the depths of unfathom- 
able sky, will easily understand.” The lady who 
has a “blue room” in her soul, in which 
she stores all her pleasant memories, must 
be a member of one of the “Sunset Clubs” 
suggested and described by a writer in Birds 
and Nature. This writer (Anne Wakely Jack- 
son) outlines the object of these clubs as “the 
study of art, as it is displayed in nature’s 
studio; and the only requisites for membership 
are a love of beauty and a few minutes’ time 
each day.’ The club will be in session every 
day at sunset, and all members are urged to 
be present at any place where they can com- 
mand a view of the western sky. They will 
thus be enabled to study the latest picture from 
the brush of that master artist, Nature. 


Talking about one’s self is always in bad 
taste. It shows an unamiable weakness. 
of us admire it Im another, and that is quite 
positive proof that others will not admire it 
in us. We are safe in adopting and rigidly 
adhering to the rule never to be betrayed into 
speaking of ourselves. 


St. Louis Still Brushing Up 

In speaking of civic betterment it is im- 
possible to ignore St. Louis for more than a 
few moments at a time. The energy, persis- 
tence and fertility of resource displayed by 
the young civic league of that city is remark- 
able. While keeping free from politics, this 
organization has for its object “to unite the 


efforts of all citizens who want to make St.. 


Louis a good place in which to live.” Its 
success is shown by its growth. Organized 
about ten months ago with 100 members, it has 


PROSPECTIVE MEMBERS OF THE ST. LOUIS CIVIC IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 


None 


’ 
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today nearly 2,000 members. Its accomplish- 
ments have already been many. 

The league first used its influence toward hay- 
ing a bill passed removing the Exposition 
building from a public park in order that the 
new Carnegie Library might be placed there. 
St. Louis has no free public baths. The im- 
provement league built three, in conjunction 
with playgrounds, and gave 14,665 poor children 
baths during last summer. The baths proved 
so popular that the city itself will build five 
in a very short time. The league has succeeded 
in having the present bill-board ordinances lived 
up to, whenever new boards were erected, and 
to having many old bill-boards rebuilt. A grand 
boulevard and park system is being planned. 
The president of the civic improvement league 
was made chairman of the commission by the 
mayor in appreciation of the good work of the 
league. This commission is about ready to 
report. The league was an active factor in 
the “keep our city clean” movement last sum- 
mer, and distributed many thousand bulletins 
giving all the city ordinances relating to that 
subject for the information of citizens igno- 
rant of their own personal responsibilities in 
such a. movement. A special sanitary com- 
mittee has followed up the movement, and en- 
couraging results have been reached. Reports 
are made to the health department whenever 
garbage is not properly removed. The league 
sent a special representative to other cities to 
investigate the employment of women as san- 
itary inspectors. The report was so impressive 
that the city authorities are making arrange- 
ments to employ women sanitary and tenement- 
house inspectors. The matter of keeping waste 
paper off the streets has been given attention. 
Sample waste-paper boxes have been put out 
with the league’s name on 
them. The latest triumph- 
of this hustling betterment 
organization is the appoint- 
ment by the health com-_ 
missioner, at its suggestion, 
of a woman sanitary in- 
spector. Dr. Mary Tucker, 
the new official, will teach 
families in the crowded dis- 
tricts the need of clean 
homes and clean streets. 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 

Take Laxative Bromo 
Quinine Tablets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if 
it fails to cure. E. W. 
Grove’s signature is on each 
box. 25e. 


\ 
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An Asthma Cure at Last 


It gives us great pleasure to announce the discovery of 
a positive cure for Asthma, in the wonderful Kola Plant, 
a new botanic product found on the Congo River, West 
Africa. The cures wrought by it in the worst cases are 
really marvelous. Sufferers of twenty to fifty years’ 
standing have been at once restored to health by the 
Kola Plant. Among others, Many ministers of the 
gospel testify to its wonderful powers. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va,, was perhaps the worst 
ease, and was cured by the Kola Plant after fifty years’ 
suffering. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Washington, D. C., 
Editor ofthe Farmers’ Magazine, gives similar testimony, 
as do many others. To prove to you beyond doubt its 
wonderful curative power, the Kola Importing Co,, 
No. 1164 Broadway, New York, will send a large case of 
the Kola Compound free by mail to every reader of 
HoME AND FLOWERS who suffers from any form of 
Asthma. ‘They only ask in return that when cured 
yourself you will tell your neighbors about it. You 
should surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 


Sure of its Victim 


Dr. D. M. Bye, ot Indianapolis, Ind., the great cancer 
specialist, who has cured over six thousand cases of 
cancer within the last eight years with soothing balmy 
oils, says that one time he selected a list of five hundred 
names of persons who had written to him relative to 
taking treatment, but who, from some cause, had neg- 
lected to do so, and wrote to them several months later 
inquiring after their condition; to his surprise and grief 
be learned that nearly twenty per cent had died within 
fiye months from the time they had written their letters 
ofinquiry. If left to itself cancer is always sure of its 
victim. Book sent free, giving particulars and prices of 
Oils. Address, Dr. D. M. BYE Co., Drawer 505, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Can Easily Make 
$18 TO $25 
weekly by representing us in her 


locality and as the position is pleasant and profitable the year 
round we will gladly send particulars free to all, Even your 
spare time is valuable. This is no deception, andif you really 
want to make money address 


WOMAN’S MUTUAL BENEFIT CO., Box 21, JOLIET, ILL. | 


FOR 25 cents K. & S. Tooth Filler fills the 
teeth for six months. Stops toothache 
instantly and prevents decay. Manufac- 
turer, GEO. R. BAKER, Reg’d Pharma- 
cist, 63 Clark street, Chicago. 


Sibbald’s Asthma Fume. Prescribed 
by physicians; used in hospitals; in- 
Stantaneous in effect. A permanent 


Cure, Sample mailed FREE. 
C. H. StBBALD Co., Mfg. Chemists, 34 West 22d St., New York 


SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING svat thorousniy by 


Taught thoroughly by 
mail. Priceslow. Typewriters furnished. Situations for graduates 


D. H. Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 
“© CALIFORNIA BEAUTIES”? Sen¢_ six 2-cent stamps 


seeds, to Success Supply Co., H. F. 23, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


STOP WORKING 


For others. Learn a profession in TEN DAYS and _ be 
independent for life. S. A. WELTMER, Nevada, Mo. 


age, sex, lock of hair and 2 stamps to 


Dr. D. Hinkly, X-27. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
White Silkk FRENCH POODLES 
ANGORA CATS, Woodlawn Kennels, Louisville, Ky. 
“i 4 Co f this f. inti fi ly t 
SB DEVELIN a ow te Boy ee Conon ie 


$8 PAID 222,109 for Distributing samples of Washing 
: fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A.W .Scott,Cohoes,N.Y. 


Send for FREE sample of exquisite Sachet 
Powder and valuable confidential offer. 
Send simply name and address to F. E. 
J. BENJAMIN, ANDOVER, OHIO. 


Clairvoyance. If sick or ailing send now, name, 


DUBY'S OZARK HERBS restoregray, 
streaked or faded hair to its natural color, 
beauty and softness. Preventsthe hair from 
falling out, promotes its growth, cures and 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
glossy and healthy appearance. &T WILL 
NOT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
- dirty, contains no sugar of lead, nitratesilver, 
copperas, or poisonsof any kind, but iscom- 
posed of roots, herbs and flowers. It costs 
ONLY 25 CENTS TO MAKE ONE PINT. 
It wil] produce the most luxuriant tressesfrom dry, coarse and 
wiry hair, and bring back the color it originally was before 


DARKEN YOUR GRAY HAIR 


~-it turned gray. Fullsize package sent by mailfor 25 cents. 


OZARK HERB COMPANY, St. Louis, Me. 


paid by the Mexican Plantation Asso- 
ciation, 1602 Title and Trust Building, 
Chicago, Ill, Cldest of its kind in 
Mexico. ESTABLISHED 1897. Has 
6,000 shares, cr acres, planted to per- 
manent crops, rubber, coffee and va- 
nilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy—in case of 
death the money isrefunded. 38deaths 
have occured since 1897. These 
shares will now be resold. For full 
particulars, address as above. 
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| Rare and Beautiful PALM 


fruit and useful trees 
and shrubs from all over 


Sp 
(LE eEan's; also choicest § 
i SS 
I —- 
= the Tropics and warm, tem- | 


/ 
HI 


unique catalogue, with descrip- | 
tions, cuts and full information } 


tropical plant growth. 


ZS Our plants, naturally grown, 4 
“Nf without forcing, are greatly su- 
\N 


—S 


succeed universally. We ship — 


mail, express and freight, safely, to all j 
countries. 


REASONER BROS., ONECO, FLA. 


| At Tree Agents Prices? | 
| Why not save half your money by buying direct é 

of us, the growers of trees, plants and vines? We sell 
§ Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs 
and Small Fruit plants, at one-half agents’ prices. 
7 Correspondence solicited. [illustrated catalogue free. 
Established 25years. 300 acres. 750,000 Apple, 


Peach and Cherry Trees for sale. Secrets of § 
Fruit Growing. 150 photos, mailed for 10 cents. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


positively removed by 
using Stillman’s Cream. 


Prepared especially for 


this great enemy of beauty. Write for particulars. 
STILLMAN FRECKLE CREAM CO., Dept. 12, AURORA, ILLS. 


FERNS, DECORATIVE & 


perate climes of earth. Large, @ 


free. It contains 9 depariments, § 
covering all tropical and semi- & 


periorinvigor and root-growthto 
/ \ Northern hot-house stock, and & 


constantly, every month, by § 


3 
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The Railroads Are Coming to It Also 


‘It is reported that the Pennsylvania Railroad’ 


Company is about to erect a series of hot- 
houses and conservatories for the growth and 
nursing of shrubbery, trees, plants, flowers and 
exotics, to be used principally in the gardens 
at stations along the New York and Pittsburg 
division, as well as orchids and expensive flow- 
ers for the offices and for special occasions. 
One hundred thousand dollars is the sum to be 
expended, says the report. HOME AND FLOWERS 
hopes to. publish a full account of this enter- 
prise at an early date. 


“Encourage life in the open air, not for phys- 
ical more than for mental and moral health. 
Let the schools smell of the ground as often as 
possible; it will help them to keep sane and 
resist the doctrinaire. Stand by field sports, 
even those which involve hurts. Our young peo- 
ple do not have to struggle any too much or 
assume any too many risks. There is more 
training for the real demands of American cit- 
izenship through the rush line of a ’varsity 
football team on one cool October afternoon 
than in some ’varsity class rooms in a whole 
semester.”’— Andrew S. Draper. 


Dr. Lorenz, “Straightener of Children ” 

A most important contribution to a more 
beautiful American life has recently been made 
by a foreigner. Seldom has there been as 
striking a human demonstration of the power 
for healing possible in the “laying on of hands” 
as that made by the big-hearted Austrian sur- 
geon, Dr. Adolf Lorenz, the “soft, strong- 
handed straightener of children.” The news- 
papers and magazines have told in detail about 
his famous operation for congenital hip dis- 
ease, how, by kneading and tearing the mus- 
cles of the hip and thigh till they are almost 
stripped from the bone, he sets the joint in its 
proper position and then binds the limb in 
plaster till all the parts have firmly reset in 
their proper relations. His six-weeks’ trip to 
this country brought the famous surgeon over 
$100,000, and yet, so great was his modesty 
and so completely did his humanitarian work 
among the poor overshadow the few highly-paid 
cases among the rich that his profits are justly 
forgotten, and the profits to the many poor, 
afflicted, but now happy little ones of America 
are all that is remembered of Dr. Lorenz. A 
typical scene at one of the clinics presided over 
by this “healer” is described by John Swain 
(in McClure’s Magazine). It was at the Mercy 
Hospital in Chicago: 


“The big amphitheater was crowded with 
medical students and doctors, and with others 
who had been able to obtain admission. Some 
of the best known surgeons of the country were 


ones. 
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gathered on the front benches, watching with 
absorbing interest the work of the master. One 
by one the tiny children—some only two or 
three years old—were brought in and held in 
the arms of the surgeon, while he examined 
the joint and showed to the audience what 
the defect was. Tenderly he handled the little 
He quieted their fears and sent them 
back to be given the anesthetic. Then, as they 
were brought back to him and placed on the 
operating table, he would lay his enormous 
hands on the affected thigh, and, with a run- 
ning explanation, interspersed with unexpected 
humor, and a comparison of the case in hand 
with others, he would knead and pull and twist, 
until it seemed as if the little one would be 
dismembered. There was no suffering, for the 
anesthetic prevented that. And the work was 
done so skillfully and so swiftly that the enor- 
mous strength was often lost sight of. But 
when, with a final tug, he pulled the thigh 
down, having literally rubbed the bone free, 
and then, turning it out at a sharp angle, held 
it in position for the administering of the 
plaster cast, there was always a round of 
clapping, even of cheers, that showed the ad- 
miration of the doctors for his work. This 
pleased Lorenz. He would laugh like a boy 
and pat the child again tenderly. He was 
proud of his work, and he was proud to have it 
recognized, and he often looked up to tell the 
crowd so.” 


Heaven’s reward is not to him who counts 
the cost of service, brut to him who serves, 
whatever the cost. 


An Outdoor Art Club 

The Outdoor Art Club, of Brooklyn, New 
York, has been organized in the interests of 
“the yard beautiful.” It is sending out a very 
pretty little illustrated booklet, entitled “Dee- 
orate Your Yard,” setting forth the commercial 
value of “beautiful real estate,” and outlining 
a plan of non-resident membership, for a nom- 
inal sum, which will spread all over the country 
the helpful information and suggestions which 
the club experts are constantly preparing. 


Lessons from an English City 

By all odds the most radical accomplishments 
in the way of municipal improvement are being 
brought about in Europe, especially in Eng- 
land. A very interesting instance is that of 
Manchester. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s recent 
book entitled “Poverty,” which gives an account 
of a singularly effective betterment campaign 
in the city of York, shows that, in 1899, ten 
per cent of the population of that city were so 
poverty-stricken that, supposing them to spend 


An Old Nurse For Children 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for children 
teething should always be used for children 
while teething. It scothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind cohe and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
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DON’T SET HENS=<= 
while a Z00 Egg Natural Hen Incubator 
Costs But $3, other sizes equally as 
low. -Over 125,000 in use. Indispensable 
to anyone who keeps ahen. Our Patents protected 
against infringements. Agents wanted everywhere, 
either sex, no experience necessary. Catalogue tell- 
ing all about and 25ce¢ Lice Formula FREE if you 
writetoday. NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 57, Columbus, Nebraska. 


i <Allour cook stoves 
and Ranges equipped 

i with patent oven ther- 

amine meometer, which makes 

mun OAking a delight. 

The only strictly high grade stoves and ranges 

sold direct from factory to user at factory prices. 

They are sold on a 


360 DAYS “s22"~' 


Test. 
Don’t buy until you have investigated our special 
proposition. Send for FREE catalogue No. 144 


KALAMAZOO STOVE GO., 
Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich- 


Have You a 
A i in 4 T§ Horse and Wagon? 
Our Automatic 
Carpet Stretcher and Tacker 


Sells itself. Works on an entirely new principle. 
Operator stands in stretching and tacking carpet. 
Can stretch and tack two thicknesses, Stretcher 
draws your weight with the carpet. Don’t pound 
fingers or wear out knees. Drives 50 tacks per 
minute. Every machine guaranteed. Special 
price to agents on samples, express paid. 
| Columbia Tack Puller, post-paid 20c. 
Write forterms, cartoon cir. Good Com. Splendir| 
seller Other Spec. One agent sold 38 stretchers 
in three days Now is time to take orders. 

M. C. Pierce Specialty Co., Beloit, Wise 
451 3rd St. 


PAPER-JARDINIERES, a New 


Flower Pot Cover 22" 


Flower Pots, (large or small). A pretty 
device to hide the unsightly appearance 
of the common flower pot. A protection 
from frost or heat. One dozen assorted 
colors and designs in neat folding box, cone 
venient for mailing, Sent to any address, 


Postpaid 30c per doz 


Send coin or money order. No stamps. 
STRONGHURST MANU‘F'G. CO., 
Stronghurst, Il)., U. 8S. A. Agents wanted 


GOLD 
and SILVER 


=~ The wonderful new Gold and 
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my novelty for 1903. Never before 
Whe SQN offered in t!:e U.S. and cannot 
‘ \ J be obtained elsewhere. Large 
MNP yA silvery white, intensely double 
Praise : flower with center of gold. Must 
Mon | iNT be seen to be appreciated. Price 

ead 25 cents per packet, but if you 

will send us before March 15, the addresses of three persons 
who cultivate flowers, and two 2 cent stamps, we will send you 
a full sized packetto pay you for yourtrouble. Alsoa copy o£ 
our large,beautiful catalog,containing hundreds ofillustrations, 


many choice novelties and bargain prices 
on seeds, plants and bulbs, mailed free if 
you mention this paper. 


IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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every penny of their income wisely in the pur- 
chase of food.and clothes, they could not obtain 
the necessaries for a proper physical life. He 
shows, further, that another eighteen per cent 
of the population lived in chronic poverty, al- 
though their incomes, if properly expended, 
would suffice to guarantee physical efficiency. 
That is to say, twenty-eight per cent of the 
population of a typmal English town are in 
poverty. And these figures agree very closely 
with those arrived at in Mr. Booth’s book “In 
Darkest England.” Mr. Rowntree’s book aroused 
interest among public-spirited citizens of Man- 
chester. {t will be remembered that in Great 
Britain the corporation of the cities have been 
intrusted with large powers in the matter of 
housing the poor and working class. Soon 
after the publication of Mr. Rowntree’s book 
(early in 1901) a few ladies and gentlemen of 
Manchester who had long been convinced that 
. “the tone of life in our large cities is degener- 
ating and that drunkenness, betting and other 
vices are steadily claiming more devotees,” 
formed a committee to do away, if possible, 
with some of “the terrible squalor and misery 
of the Manchester poor.” One of the most 
striking facts which impelled them to this 
movement was the action of the army recruiting 
officials in rejecting as unfit 8,000 out of 11,000 
who volunteered for service in South Africa. 
The tact that eight out of every eleven volun- 
teers were unfit because of improper conditions 
of life alarmed the citizens’ committee, and it 
at once began an investigation into the condi- 
tions of life among the “lower classes.” <A 
searching inquiry of clergymen, teachers,  doc- 
tors, lawyers, heads of large mercantile estab- 
lishments and others whose positions gave them 
large knowledge of the conditions of life among 
great masses of people showed that special at- 
tention must be paid to the problem of housing. 
In many parts of the city it was found that 
terrible overcrowding was common, and besides 
a large number of the houses were, from a 
sanitary point of view, totally unfit for human 
habitation. The corporation succeeded in arous- 
ing public spirit, and at once set about working 
out a definite program. It had already acquired 
a large estate in tle suburbs on which it was 


purposed to erect workingmen’s cottages. By 


the suggestion of, and with the assistance of 
the citizens’ committee, the corporation drew 
up plans for a series of cottages of five differ- 
ent types, varying in size and external appear- 
ances. In most of these provision is made for 
a large living room, three bed rooms, and a 


bath room, and also a kitchen, small pantry and. 


coal house. Gardens are planned for each 
house, which, whenever possible, faces on a 
wide street east and west,.so that the full 
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benefit of sunshine may be obtained every day. 

The secretary (Mr. T. R. Marr) of “The Cit- 
izens’ Committee for the Improvement of the 
Unwholesome Dwellings and Surroundings of 
the People” (which is the rather cumbersome 
name of this betterment association) writes 
that all the better element of the town is acting 
in earnest cooperation with the committee. 


“To the healthy mind there is something in- 
vigorating in the thought of winter pastimes, 
and especially in those that demand brisk exer- 
cise in the keen outdoor air. Tropical winds 
are delicious, but the snap of ice and the glitter 
of frost suggest a reserve of moral support. 
When the wind almost screams and the snow- 
dust is whirled about, and one’s shoes growl 
and complain as one walks on the dazzling 
white ground, then come that physical vigor 
and that spiritual vim which defy cold and 
revel in the rough caresses of the polar currents. 
The warm room, with its sputtering grate or 
crackling wood fire, is a charming place, but a 
whiff of crystal-bearing air and a tingling sense 
in cheeks and ears are enough to make one for- 
get fire and rugs and easy chairs, if one really 
is a lover of outdoor pastimes.”— Maurice 
Thompson. 


“Nervous Prosperity ” 


A speaker at the recent conference of the 
improvement associations of Cook county, LIIli- 
nois, scored modern life very severely and 
wittily. Among other epigrammatic sentences 
he gave these: “We are now suffering from the 
disease of civilization, the most acute phase of. 
which is nervous prosperity. To recover, we 
must get back to nature, and must realize that, 
among other things, just what lungs are to a 
healthy, happy man, parks are to a healthy, 
happy city life.” 


Great Things Planned for Philadelphia 


Philadelphia is evidently very much in 
earnest over her new parkway project, if one 
may judge from the arguments advanced and 
plans made by the prominent men whose names 
appear in a handsomely illustrated brochure 
just published by the Parkway Association. It 
is compiled by Mr. Albert Kelsey, secretary of 
the association, and contains an argument and 
plea by the Hon. James M. Beck, with press 
opinions and letters from leading citizens. A 
city, declares Mr. Beck, must make itself at- 
tractive at the peril of falling behind in the 
competition of modern life. The American city 
which first realizes this fact, he says further, 
“will hold the ultimate primacy en this con- 
tinent.” The special feature now advocated 
by the Parkway Association is a splendid mod- 


“ern boulevard to extend from the City Hall to 


Fairmount Park. Philadelphia, it contends, 
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: ad MAKER, 
Si Cc W ACE S = Write for Special offer to Men and Women, at home or traveling, all or part time, 
HUSTLERS. showing, taking orders and appointing agents for HARRISON’S BLUE 
» FLAME ae eed eee om. STOVES, with or without Radiator attachment for heating. Wonderful 

W7 invention. ust out othing 

= else like it. A Great Seller. Splendid for Cooking and Heating. 
We want Agents, Salesmen and Managers in every State. Biggest money-maker ever offered. Enormous 


= demand-year round, in every city, town, village and among farmers. Customers delighted. 
= Write for catalogue—Most Wonderful Stove ever Invented. 


A SPOONFUL OF OIL MAKES 
A HOCSHEAD OF FUEL CAS. 


Generates its own Fuel Gas from Kerosene or common coal oil. 
wick, dirt, smoke, kindling, ashes. Splendid for cooking. Makes fine eae 
ing Stove for ro oms, stores, offices. with RADIATOR attachment. 


CHEAPEST AND SAFEST FUEL 30070 comts.2 week shoud 
family for cooking. A gallon of Kerosene il costing 8c to 10c will furnish 


Fuel Gas for a constant blue flame. hottest fire, for about eighteen hours. 
SPLENDID COOKER, ROASTER AND BAKER, 


NO MORE BIG COAL BILLS” Execzsive. dirty coal and wood 

stoves, smoky oil wick stoves, 
dangerous gasoline stoves, etc. Our stoves are a delight—absolutely safe— 
will not explode, simple, easily operated. Handsomely made of sheet steel, 


finely finished—last for years. All sizes. PRICES, $3.00 UP. 
Write to-day for Catalogue FREE. ALSO FOR SPECIAL OFFER, NEW PLAN, ETC. Address, 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 5266 WORLD BUILDING, CINCINNATI, ONIO. 
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School of AMursing 


Prepares its Students for the Successful Career 
of the Professional Nurse by a Study=Course 
of Carefully Prepared Lectures, Together 


with Personal Instruction. WS. BAILEY, SECRETARY 


Every woman, especially those engaged in nursing, 
who has not had the benefit of a hospital training, PAM ea a@C Laie UCLA 


can in her leisure time gain the complete theory of CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY | 


the art of nursing as applied in the leading hospitals. 
The opportunity thus afforded to become perfect in 
the theories of the profession is now Offered to 
women not able to devote the long years necessary 
to graduate from a regular hospital training school. 


An interesting treatise on nursing with valuable suggestions, sent upon application to 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 217 Main St.,. JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


SAMPLE COLLECTION 


20 Hardy Ever-Blooming Roses for $| 


Grown cold. Well matured. Sure to grow. | 
Plant early in South. Pot early in North. 


Two-Year-Old Plants from this List, 
25c. each or 6 for $1.00 
ALL POST-PAID. 


Killarney—Salmon pink and rose. Madam Hoste—Creamy white. 
Christine de Noue—Beautiful red. Lady Dorothea—Yellow, with sunset tints. 
Beauty of Stapleford—Rosy pink, shading to Francis Dubreuil—Dark crimson, very rich. 
crimson. Mrs. Mawley—Grand, light pink. 
Empress Eugenie—Deep rich pink. Mad. Scipion Cochet—Soft primrose, yellow and 
Henry M. Stanley—Amber rose-tinged apricot. pink. 
Ruby Gold—Yellow-tinged pink and rose. Johanna Wesselhoft— Deep yellow bedding 
Papa Gontier—Crimson, long buds. rose. 
Highland Mary—White-tinged lemon, pink bor- Aurora—Deep pink, very double. 
der. Sylph—Blending of peach and white; fine. 
Bouguet of Gold—Rich yellow. Mad. Kugene Couvin—White, apricot center. 
Queen of Fragrance—White edged shell pink. White Bougere—Pure ivory white, very double. 


The best set of Roses ever offered. Catalogue for 1903 now ready for plant buyers. Address: 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., P0807 Springfield, Ohio. 


THE LARCEST ROSE CROWERS IN THE WORLD. 
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must have a plaza, as Paris, Vienna, Venice, 
New York, Chicago have theirs. In conclusion, 
Mr. Beck commends to the Philadelphia city 
fathers the noble decree made by the council- 
lors of Florence, six centuries ago, when they 
had decided to rebuild their cathedral: 


“Since the highest mark of human prudence 
in a people of noble origin is to proceed in the 
management of their affairs so that their mag- 
nanimity and wisdom may be evinced in their 
outward acts, we order Arnolfo, head master 
of our commune, to make a design for the reno- 
vation of Sta. Reparata in a style of magnifi- 
cence which neither the industry nor power of 
man can surpass, that it may harmonize with 
the opinion of many wise persons in this city 
and state, who think that this commune should 
not engage in any enterprise unless its inten- 
tion be to make the result correspond with that 
noblest sort of heart which is composed of the 
united will of many citizens.” 


“Tt is the greatest mistake in the world to 
bury one’s self in any one set of experiences 
to the exclusion of all others. No man, pro- 
fessional or business, gets the most out of life, 
or puts the most into his own life, when he nar- 
rows himself to a single rut, even if that rut 
be along the high places. How much more true 
is it of the mother, who is the dispenser of all 
good things to her family of children! She 
must be constantly adding to her own ex- 
periences, constantly increasing her sympathies 
and her educational resources. She is to be all 
things to her child, therefore she must get all 
things out of her wider horizon of life.”’—Dr. 
Arthur S. Cheney. 


The National Government and Floriculture 


Uncle Sam is taking an intelligent and in- 
creasing interest in plants and their culture. 
This fact is shown clearly by the part our na- 
tional government will take in the floricultural 
exhibits at the St. Louis World’s Fair. One 
of the most interesting novelties at the ex- 
position will be a monster garden map of the 
United States, with paths for the state boun- 
daries. The map will constitute a part of the 
exhibit of the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the national government, and two acres will be 
taken up with it. This would make the state of 
Illinois about seventy-five feet long. The state 
lines will be marked by walks in cinders, red 
gravel or some other material. In each state 
reservation will be shown the economic plants 
produced in the state and for which the state 
is known. The corn of Kansas, the wheat 
of the middle states, the cotton, tobacco and 
sugar cane of the Southern states, the orange 
and pineapple of Florida, will all be shown. 
Those plants which do not grow in this latitude 
normally will be forced under glass in hotbeds. 

With this map spread out on the southern 
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slope, in the place allotted, it would appear 
from the Agricultural Building Hill like a 
bird’s-eye view of the United States, while the 
visitor walking on the paths would, so far as 
vegetation was concerned, be traveling through 
the country. 

Professor Galloway, of the Department of 
Agriculture, who prepared these exhibits, has 
also given considerable attention to the school 
garden idea. In order to ascertain just what 
can be done practically in the public schools, 
Professor Galloway has arranged for a ‘course 
of experimental training in floriculture and 
horticulture at the Washington Normal School. 
A plot of ground 150 feet square, and a green- 
house have been secured for the use of the 
normal school. During the winter the young 
girls are instructed in the common operations 
of plant propagation, such as making cuttings 
and placing them in sand to root, then potting 
them and taking general care of the young 
plants in the way of watering, ventilating and 
regulating the temperature. 


“IT know of a home where it was always the 
custom on Sunday afternoons to sing in turn 
each one’s favorite hymn. This was always 
kept up, and years afterward when all were 
separated and some were far across the seas, 
the mother, even if she were alone, would sing 
every hymn in turn, even the hymns of the two 
who had passed on to the heavenly home, and 
the men and women out in the world every week 
remembered that hour and their hearts joined 
that mother’s as she sang those songs alone in 
the old home—no, not alone, for they were all 
with her in spirit.”—Francis Scudder Williams. 


A Unique School for Women 


Lowthorpe, a school of horticulture and land- 
scape gardening for women, has been estab- 
lished at Groton, Massachusetts, by Mrs. 
Edward Gilchrist Low. The school occupies 
an attractive colonial house in the picturesque - 
old town of Groton, within easy reach of Boston. 

Lowthorpe is unique in its facilities and 
the scope of its work. A corps of instructors 
will present the theoretical part of the course 
in a series of lectures and direct the practical 
work in the greenhouse, gardens, nurseries and 
orchards. The lectures on landscape gardening 
and garden design will be given by one of Mr. 
Frederick Low Olmsted’s most efficient associ- 
ates. The course includes horticulture, arbori- 
culture, botany, greenhouse work, and work 
in the flower, fruit and vegetable gardens, 
economic entomology and ornithology, agri- 
cultural chemistry, plane and solid geometry, 
surveying, free-hand and mechanical drawing, 
landscape gardening, and garden design. The 
object of the work is to help women to help 


’ 
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A GOOD NICHT 


en route is assured on all trains of the 


WABASH LINE 
= eve. comfortis provided, equal to that of a first-class 
otel. 

PALACE SLEEPERS are run between St. Louisand 
Chicago, Kansas City. Omaha. New York, Boston, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul: between Chicago and Buifalo 
New York, Boston and Montreal, and between Kansas 
City and Buffalo. : = 

TOURIST SLEEPERS are run between St. Louis 
and Los Angeles and San Francisco. St. Louis and Denver 


and Portland, Ore., Chicago and Boston, and St. Paul 
and Los Angeles. 


For information as to rates. routes. ete.. address 
Cc. S. CRANE. Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


rs ene 


“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 


on 


iv Worth $1.25 M4 
f PA SPECIAL OF FERmade tointroduceour  }¥ 
’ goods. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


20 Phts. SEEDS 


1 Pkt. Rambler Rose 3 col’smxd. 1 Pkt. Diamond Flower. 
ac 


Pansies, 10colors mixed. *« California Sweet Peas. 
‘¢ Washington Weeping Palm. ‘‘ Double Chinese Pink. 
‘« MarySemple Asters,4colors.‘‘ Carnation Marguerite. 
‘* Alyssum. Little Gem, mixed.‘‘ Heliotrope mixed. 
** Bouquet Chrysanthemum. ‘' Poppy—New Shirley. 
‘* Forget-me-not Victoria. *¢ Umbrella Plant, 3 
‘« Hibiscus Crimson Eye. ‘* Giant Verbena, mixed. @ 
‘¢ Lovely Butterfly Flower. *¢ Japan MorningGlory. & 
; te 


Phlox Drummozdii. Petunia Hy brid,mixed. 


23 B BS 

1 New Red Calla Lily, 1 Summer Flowering Hyacinth, 
1 Double Pearl Tuberose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid 
Gladiolus, 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis, 2 Rainbow Lilies, 2 
Hardy Wind Flowers, 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines, 2 
Splendid New Canna Lilies—1 crimson, 1 golden. 

A Return Check Cood for 25 Gents 

on irst$1.00 order; also our 

New Floral Guide, all above postpaid, only 30c. 


THE GONARD & JONES CO. 


Growers of the “‘Best Reses in America.” 


Box ‘U, WEST CROVE, PA. 


4G | 
GOLD DUST 


is a woman’s best friend when wash day comes 
around. It makes the clothes sweet and clean. 
Takes only half the time and half the labor of soap. 
Just follow directions on package.. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York. Boston, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, Montreal. 


Makers of OvaL Farry SOAP. 


YOUR CHILDREN 


* OTH 7 4 Curedof Bed-Wetting 


to-day, or for 4c. in stamps and the names 
of 3 neighbors who are actual seed buyers 


we will send our catalogue and packet of 
™ the Giant Red, Madam Perret PANSY 
if you write before March 15th. Address 


COLE’S SEED STORE, Pella, Iowa: 


Our handsome Garden Annual and Seed 
Catalogue. Send your address ona postal 


EN-U-RE-SINE abso- S AMPLE FREE 
lutely cures bed-wetting & 

incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. IT DOES NOT 
FAIL. The only remedy made and guaranteed by & 
physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE te DR. MAY, 


Box 510 Bloomington, ill. 
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themselves; to show the necessity of intensive, 
scientific practices; to engage in an occupa- 
tion which is profitable, healthful, intellectual 
and delightful. 
is propagation, floriculture and forcing veg- 
etables. Budding and grafting will be done 
in the nursery and orchard, which contains 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, quinces. The 
bush fruits include blackberries, raspberries, 
currants and gooseberries. Frequent visits will 


be made to the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard 


THE ENTRANCE TO LOWTHORPE. 


botanical gardens, Boston markets, and horti- 
cultural shows. There will be practice in pre- 
paring products for market. 

A special feature of the work is the training 
of women to be supervisors of school gardens. 
Lowthorpe offers a course especially adapted 
to the training necessary for such work. The 
practical experience can be gained in its gardens, 
and an exceptional opportunity for work with 
the children in the boys’ garden under the su- 
pervision of a teacher of experience. 


“The man who lives simply, and justly, and 
honorably, whether rich or poor, is a good 
citizen.”—Theocore Roosevelt. 


Man and the Rose 


Three interesting bits of news about the rose 
may be quoted as “supplementary reading” to 
our leading story this month. The commis- 
Sioner of patents has denied the application 
of a florist for a trade-mark bearing the name 
“Roosevelt Rose,” stating that “It is against 
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The work in the greenhouse ~ 


\ 


public policy for this [the Patent] office to 
lend its sanction to the use of the president's 
name by granting registration therefor as a 
trade-mark without his express consent.” The 
town of Hildesheim, in Germany, has refused 
$50,000 for its famous 1,000-year-old rose tree, 
which, it is claimed, has bloomed every year 
since the days of Alfred the Great. The New 
York,. New Haven and Hartford Raiiroad has 
paid $20,000 damages for the destruction of 
two rose gardens in Massachusetts. Some folks 
are thinking about the rose—and they are not 
all florists, either. _ 


It is nobler and more effective to do the least 
service well, than to do the greatest service ill. 


Apropos of Our Washington Story 

It is perhaps not generally known that Wash- 
ington was a faithful member of the Masonic 
fraternity. A Néw Hampshire reader of Home 
AND FLowEKs (Mr. George B. Griffith) recalls 
the fact that, on January 15, 1800, the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts voted to pay funeral 
honors to his memory. Several days before 
this, Past Grand Master John Warren, Paul 
Revere and Josiah Bartlett, in the name of the 
Grand Lodge, write a letter to Mrs. Washing- 
ton, in which they said: ‘To their expressions 


of sympathy on this solemn dispensation the 
Grand Lodge have subjoined an order that a 
Golden Urn be prepared as a deposit for a lock 
of hair, an invaluable relique of the Hero and 
the Patriot whom their wishes would immortal- 
ize; and that it be preserved with the jewels_ 
and regalia of the society.” To this request 
Mrs. Washington replied through Hon. Tobias 
Lear, the warm personal friend and secretary 
of Washington, a native of New Hampshire, 
enclosing a lock of Washington’s hair. The urn 
was made of gold, by Paul Revere, the hero 
of Longfellow’s poem, ‘The Midnight Ride,” 
in which the lock of hair was placed, and where 
it has rested for more than a century. On Feb-- 
ruary 11, 1800, a Masonic procession, consist- 
ing of more than 1,600, was formed at the Old 
State House in Boston, and moved to the Stone - 
Chapel, where funeral services were held. The 
golden urn was borne in that procession, and 
was afterwards deposited in the archives of the 
Grand Lodge, where it still remains. Among 
the most valued treasures that are transmitted 
from one grand master to his successor is this 
golden urn, the work of Paul Revere, containing 
a lock of hair of the immortal Washington. 


Please Take Notice! 


The following are nom de plumes or the 
persons have changed their addresses since con- 
tributing to Home AND Fiowers. Will they 
kindly send their fullname and correct address — 
to the editor at once: Brown, Mrs. Cornelia; 
Cook, Mrs. Lucia B.; Cochrane, Mary H.; Ford, 
Agnes Allan; Hutchinson, Nellie M.; Johnson, 
Jennie Bodge; Leonard, Miriam; Richardson, 
C2’ Bi: Roy; Mrs. J. . EUs; Wenmilya yeas, 
Williams, Ray. 


f ' 
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THE 1900” FAMILY 
WASHER FREE 


Createst Invention of the Age. 
Labor and Expense of Wash- 
ing Clothes Cutin Two. 


No More Stooping, Rubbing or Boiling 
of Clothes. 


Every Household Needs One. 


*1900’’ BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY WASHER 


will be sent absolutely free to anyone answering this adver- 
tisement, without deposit or advance payment of any kind, 
freight paid, on 30 days’ trial. The 1900 Ball-Bearing Washer 
is unquestionably the greatest labor-saving machine ever 
invented for family use. Emtirely new principle. It 
is simplicity itself. There are no wheels, paddles, rockers, 
cranks or complicated machinery. It revolves on bicycle 
ball-bearings, making it by far the easiest running washer 
onthe market. No strength required; a child can operate it. 
No more stooping, rubbing, boiling of clothes. Hot water 
and soap all that is needed. It will wasn large quantities 
of clothes (no matter how soiled) perfectly clean in 6 
minutes. Impossible to injure the most delicate fabrics. 


THE 


An Enthusiastic Admirer. 
CuicaGo, July 17, 1901. 
Nineteen Hundred Washer Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

I started to wash with your ‘1900 
Ball-Bearing Washer” at 10:30 A. M. and 
in half an hour the contents of two ma- 
chines were washed clean, rinsed and 
hung onthe line. A neighbor called as I 
started to wash my little boy’s waists 
(which were terribly dirty), and in ten 
minutes I wrung them out, and we were 
very much surprised to see that there — 
was not aspot left. On Monday we did 
a big wash of 15 machinefuls of clothes 
in4hours. The lady living upstairssaw _« 
that we turned out so much work in such~\\\ 
a short time that she asked us to loan 
her the Washer for Tuesday, which we 
did. She has a Western Washer, which she could never use, 
as it took a man to turnthe machine. The “1900” is by far 
the best machine I ever saw. It works so easily that my 
little boy canrunit. You are at liberty to refer anybody to 
me for further proof. MRS. A. H. CENTNER, 

636 Diversey Boulevard. 


Write at once for catalogue and full particulars to 
*“1900”’ WASHER COMPANY, 
15C STATE ST. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Some Facts About 
TYPEWRITERS 


Great progress has been made in building 
typewriters in the last three years, greater ad- 
vances than in all the time previous. Years of 
experience have shown what was valuable and 
desirable and what should be sacrificed. Some 
typewriters do good work and are durable, yet 
are hard to operate and are cumbersome; others 
are too complicated and easily 
get out of order, do not keep 
ij fue neg ts ele. 

Operators who have used 
g The Fox Typewriter are 
) unanimous in agreeing that 
it combines more desirable 
features than any writing 
machine yet produced. Itis 
a basket type machine, with ball bearing car- 
riage, two ounce key tension, half-inch key dip, 
aluminum finger levers with individual tension, 
adjustable typebars—insuring perfect alignment 
even after years of service, line lock, automatic 
line spacer, and automatic ribbon movement, 
combining the features that give durability with 
the lightest touch, easiest action and most 
simple construction. 


Our 1903 catalogue tells all about it and will 
be sent for the asking. Our free trial plan en- 
ables anyone, anywhere, to try ‘*THE FOX”’’ 
for ten days. 


Write us today about it. Fox Typewriter 
Co., Ltd. 62 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Why Be Idle? 


We will send a Needleworkers’ Design Book, an 
instructor and a Complete Beginner's Stamping Outfit 
with ink, ready for use, for 75c. If bought separately, this 
entire outfit could not be had for less than $4.00. With this 
outfit you can learn to do all kinds of Needlework. Just the 
thing for beginners. The Design Book and Instructor 
should be on every needleworker’s table, as they are, indis- 
pensable. They will be mailed separately (without stamping 
outfit) for 35c. Order at once from 


Standard Stamping Pattern Co., 
G- VICTOR, Manager. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full directions 
for making, showing neces- 
sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns forshort clothes: either 
set sent postpaid for only 2a 
ets. Alarge illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary for 
mother and in pats sent free. Send silverorstamps. Infants’ ready 
made garments my specialty. Address 


Ss. C. ©. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


BE BEAUTIFUL 


Dr. Bicaman’s Safe Arsenic Complexion: 
Wafers make complexion clear, smooth 
f and velvety. Remove all skin blemishes. 
Used by noted beauties and actresses. 
Sample box sent for twenty-five cents 
in stamps. Correspondence confidential, 
Circular free. 


Dr. Israel Bidaman, 


- NEW YORK. 
Established over Thirty Years. 


I CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learnhow. KEst.’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 1770 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia, 


ap 


Sunshine Every- Day in the Year 


{All communications relating to “Sunshine” 


should be addressed to Mrs. Jessie Mackenzie 


Walker, 1943 North Eleventh street, Kansas City, Kansas. | 


tion that its members and branches shall 

report from time to time what they have 
done to promote good cheer. They feel that 
telling of one’s good deeds violates the com- 
mand, “Take heed that ye do not your alms be- 
fore men to be seen of them.” These people re- 
member it is written, “Let not your right hand 
know what your left hand doeth,” but they 
forget that it is also written, “Let us provoke 
one another to love and to good works.” 

A complacent, boastful spirit is ef all things 
objectionable; but, surely, among ordinarily 
well-balanced persons, there may 
be interchange of experiences with- 
out anyone becoming unduly puffed 
up. Example is a most powerful 
teacher. To know what others 
have done is both stimulating 
and suggestive. It is on this 
principle, with the hope of prac- 
tically promoting Sunshine activ- 
ities, that this year we propose to 
talk about what Sunshine is doing 
or has done to increase the sum 
of the world’s happiness. 

In some states Sunshine’s work 
is being performed largely by in- 
dividuals, who are winsomely doing 
“ye next thinge.” In others, circles 
here and there are working for 
public objects. Tennessee is for- 
tunate in having both classes of workers. For 
some time throughout that state individuals and 
small circles have been quietly doing what 
they could to promote “the life beautiful.” 
This year the work is being reorganized and set 
moving on new lines. With a woman of the 
energy and consecration of Mrs. R. A. Mac- 
donald, state organizer, codperating with that 
experienced enthusiast, Mrs. C. A. Rugg, state 
president, and such a well-edited organ as 
the Sunshine News, Tennessee is bound to be 
a Sunshine center. Memphis, the-state capital 


S tos people object to Sunshine’s stipula- 


In Commendation 
I wish to thank you for the benefits I have 
derived from your paper. <A friend placed 
twelve back numbers in my hands one year ago. 
1 immediately subscribed for it, and commenced 
the cultivation of flowers and foliage plants, 
carefully observing the rules and suggestions 


SUNSHINE GREETING FROM 
MRS. F. W. BAUMHOFF, 


Secretary and Treasurer Mis” 
souri Division I. S. S. 


and home of these ladies, has already—largely 
through their efforts—become a leader in Sun- 
shine’s public activities. 

The first public work attempted by Tennessee 
Sunshine was the establishment of an old men’s 
home. This project grew out of the needs of 
the Old Men’s Branch, in which were a number 
of homeless old men who, introduced by Sun- 
shine badges, made a living by selling small 
wares from door to door. The cordial way in 
which the citizens helped realize Sunshine’s. 
project to establish a permanent old men’s 
home encouraged the workers to suggest meet- 
ing another need of the city, so 
last March the proposal was made 
to establish a Sunshine club and 
lunch room. The idea was “to give 
business women and others the com- 
forts and luxuries of life at a 
minimum expense.” Though the 
enterprise was and is a huge under- 
taking, it has been a success from 
the first. . 

The Sunshine people began by 
endeavoring to interest the whole 
community. The result justified 
their judgment and efforts. The 
press, the churches, and the busi- 
ness men were scon vying with 
one another in offers of gifts 
and service, and in a_= sur- 
prisingly short time the Cynthia 
Westover Alden Sunshine Club and Lunch 
Room was open to the public. The rooms 
occupy three floors, are well lighted, and 
tastefully and comfortably furnished; provide 
wholesome and appetizing dishes costing from 
one cent up—a generous lunch can be had for 
seven cents, and an extravagant one for fifteen 
—and furnish opportunity for noonday rest 
and social intercourse. Besides this daytime 


service, the rooms are used for a variety of © 


evening classes and entertainments, and are 
thus a factor in the higher life of the city. 


found in your magazine. I have succeeded be- 

yond my expectations, even better than the 

flower growers I know who have had years of 

experience. But I prize the intense interest 

and love of all plant life that it has awakened 

far more than success. Mrs. G. W. MERRITT. - 
Kentucky. . 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF HOME AND FLOWERS 
GOOD FOR FEBRUARY 


A VERY FINE IMPORTED 
CHINA TEA SET 


(56 pieces) 


or Toilet Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock, 
Watch, and many other articles too 
numerous to mention, FREE, with 
club order of 20 Ibs. of our New Crop 
Tea, 60c. a lb., or 20 Ibs. Gt. Am. 
Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib., or an 
assorted order of Teas and Baking 
Powder. This advertisement must 
accompany order. You will have no 
trouble in getting orders among your 
neighbors and friends for 20 lbs. of 
our celebrated Teas and Baking Powder. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289 NEW YORK 


-POPULAR SHEET MUSIC BARGAINS 


POSTAGE PREPAID 


SONGS 
Hello, Central; Give Me Heaven, I7c. 
Down Where the Cotton Blossoms Grow, 17c. 
Ain’t Dat A Shame, 18c. 
Mr. Dooley, lic. Nancy Brown, l7e. 
My Lady Hottentot,17ec. Jennie Lee, 17c. 
On A Sunday Afternoon, 18c. 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Hunky Dory, Cakewalk, 18c. 
Proposal Waltz, lic. Blazeaway March, 18c. 
Mosquitoes Parade, Two-step, 18c. 
Ben Hur Chariot Race, March, lic. 
Creole Belles, Two-Step, I7c. 
Eli Greens, Cakewalk,l7c. An Autumn Bud Waltz,17c. 


ANY SIX FOR $1.00 


Catalogue free upon application, contains thousands of 
pieces at above prices, and also at gc or 12 for $1.00. 
All postpaid. 


NEW YORK 


J. MYREX MUSIC CO., 18 E. 22d Street, 
LJ 

Send us your address 

a D a S u re and we will show you 

how to make $3a day 

‘ absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where youlive. Send us your address 

and we willexplain the business fully; remember we guaranteea 

clear profit of $3 forevery day’s work, absolutelysure. Writeat 

once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO.. Box 966, Detroit, Mich. 

$3 5 0 0 posted onthem. Our ‘‘Old Coin Book”’ tells 

you all about them—postpaid, 20c. 


THE ROSWELL CoO., = - SPRINGFIELD, O. 


foric. $300.00 for a silverdollar. Allold 
coins and stamps have great value. Get 


EXICAN DRAWN WORK for sale; agents wanted, send 
Stamp for price list. Box 411, Brownsville, Tex. 


Ready 
for Use 


Rat 

Bis = Kit 
Packed in Boxes. 

~ The only poison not danger= 
ue ous to handle. Acts quickly, no 
mixing, no soiling of dishes, no trou- 
ble. Killsevery time. Die in open 
air seeking water. Put in rat holes, 
_linen closets, ete., without soiling 
=anything. Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain and food forit. Why - 
take risk of mixing poison? 

If he hasn’tit, send us 20 cents for 


Ask your druggist. r 
one full size box, or 50 cents for three boxes, postpaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. D, Springfield, Ohio. 


GREAT CROPS OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


The best book on strawberry growing ever written. It 
tells how to grow the biggest crops of big berries ever 
produced. The book is a treatise on Plant Physi- 
ology and explains how to make plants bear Big 
Berries and Lots of Them. The only thoroughbred 
scientifically grown Strawberry Plants to be had for 
Spring planting. One of them is worth a dozen common 
scrub plants. They grow BIG RED BERRIES. 
The book is sent free to all readers of HOME AND 
FLOWERS. Send your address to 


R. M. KELLOGG, 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 


Southern Railway 


Best line from © 


St. Louis and Louisville 


=o 


Asheville, 
Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, 
Charleston, 


Jacksonville, 
—And— 


All points in the Southeast and Florida. 


Apply to 
iy G. B. ALLEN, 
Assistant Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A WEEK Straight salary and expenses to 
$20 men with rig to introduce our Poultry Mixture 
in country; year’s contract; weekly pay. Address, with 
stamp, Monarch Manufacturing Company, Box 515, 
Springfield, I1l. 


Wioith 


aa 
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HE Macmillans are justifying the promise 
made by the first few volumes in their 
“Citizens’ Library of Economies, Politics 

and Sociology.” Mr Charles Zueblin’s book, 
“American Municipal Progress,” being “chapters 
in municipal sociology,” is one of the most clean- 
cut and illuminating volumes of the series. 
Within small space is given a most entertaining 
record of what has been accomplished for pub- 
lic betterment in America within a decade. The 
opening chapter defines municipal sociology, 
and explains the peculiar problems of our great 
cities. Other chapters deal with transporation, 
public works, buildings, schools and libraries, 
parks, boulevards, and public recreation, san- 
itation, public control, etc. An intimate aec- 
quaintance with his subject and a vast care in 
preparation is shown by Mr. Zueblin in his 
book. He is peculiarly well fitted for such a 
task. His position as professor of sociology 
in the University of Chicago and lecturer for 
the University Extension work has given him 
uncommon opportunities to observe, to com- 
pare, and to verify all his data. Mr. Zueblin 
was for a period president of the American 
League for Civic Improvement, and in this 
way became familiar with the needs of the 
smaller towns. 

The chapter of Public Recreation is especially 
interesting and valuable, although Professor 
Zueblin has overlooked one rather significant 
fact. He, of course, treats facts and figures 
of recent years, and refers to the inauguration 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, of the first public 
playground for children some thirty years ago. 
But to Philadelphia really belongs the honor of 
having established the first public playground 
in this country. In the will of George Fox, 
made in 1690, there is an interesting bequest. 


What Our Friends Think 


Your magazine has set the highest standard 
of excellence for itself, and is living up to 
that standard in a way which must make it an 
immense power for good. I think it ought 
-to be put in the hands of every intelligent 
farmer in the country. SALLIE B. HATCH. 

Hannibal, Missouri. 


Last winter I saw a copy of HOME AND 
FLOWERS, and read it through. I found some- 
thing I have dreamed of for years and scarcely 
dared to hope I would ever see. I have been 
enthusiastic over it, and have shown it to all 
my friends. D.Le 

Clifton, New York. 


This wise old founder of the Friends be- 
queathed sixteen acres of land to the Quaker 
Meeting in Philadelphia. Ten acres of this 
land were for ‘“‘a close to put Friends’ horses in 
when they come afar to the meeting, that they 
may not be Lost in the Woods.” The other six 
were for a meeting-house and school-house and 
for ‘a Playground for the children of the town 
to play on, and for a Garden to plant with 
Physical Plants for Lads and Lasses to Know 
Simple, and to learn to make Oils and Oint- 
ments”. .Wise old George Fox. He combined 
religion, education, recreation, and a love of 


gardening in a small space, four essentials of a 


happy people. But probably those six acres 
enclosed the original public school-garden and 
playground in America. 

This omission, of course, is no reflection on 
the volume we are considering. Professor Zue- 
blin makes a complete record of things done, in 
recent years or in contemplation for the near 
future. This record is an invaluable one, and 
it is safe to say that this book contains material 
and interpretation of current sociological de- 
velopment not found in any other book yet 
published. 


“Modern Civic Art” is the title of a new 
book by Charles Mulford Robinson, the author 
of “The Improvement of Towns and Cities.” 
This will be a sumptuous volume, beautifully 
illustrated from etchings by Reginald Cleve- 
land Coxe. 


The first part of the proceedings of the sixth 
annual meeting of the American Park and Out- 
Door Art Association at Boston has been is- 
sued in excellent form. -Some of the notable 
addresses will be issued later. 


I regard HoME AND FLOWERS as really beau- 
tiful—beautiful typographically and in its 
literary quality, and I quite appreciate how 
much taste and fine sense of selection has been 
exercised in making it so. I have cut out and 
am saving your editorial on “The Moral Effect 
of Beauty.” LILIAN WHITING. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


I am very much interested in your magazine. 
Its civic improvement features, together with 
its other most excellent features, makes it one 
of the most useful magazines now published. 
These combined should make it a permanent 
part of good literature. . W. W. SLABAUGH. 

Nebraska. 
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NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEYS and BLADDER 


Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Cravel, Pain in the Back, 
Dropsy, Diabetes, Etc. 


A LARCE TRIAL CASE FREE 


For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found in 
anew botanical discovery, the wonderful Kaya Kava 
Shrub, called by botanists the pzper. methysticum, from 
the Ganges River, East India. It has the extraordinary 
record of 1,200 hospital 
cures in 30 days. It 
acts directly on the 
Kidneys, and cures by 
draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous 
Urie Acid, Lithates, 
etc., Which cause dis- 
ease. 

James Thomas, Esq., 
of the Board of Review 
Bureau of Pensions, 
Washington, D.C., was 
cured after many phy- 
Sicians had failed and 
he had given up all 
hope of recovery. Na- 
thaniel Anderson, Esq., 
of Greenwood, S. C., 
writes: ‘‘Was a sufferer 
of Kidney and Bladder 
‘troubles, which caused 
two hemorrhages of the Kidneys; had to urinate every 
few minutes; physicians told me my case was incurable, 
but was completely cured by Alkavis?’’ Alvin D. Lane, 
Auburn, Me., writes: ‘‘Was cured of Rheumatism, 
which was so severe as to cause him to use _ crutches.”’ 
Many ladies, including Miss Viola Dearing, Petersburg, 
Ind., Mrs. E. R. Dinsmore, South Deerfield, Mass., also 
testify as to its wonderful curative powers in Kidney 
diseases and other disorders peculiar to women, 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Dis- 
covery tor yourself. we will Send you one Large Case by 
mail Free. It is a sure Specific and cannot fail. 
Address, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 523 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


—-s 


MissViola Dearing, Petersburg,Ind 


BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. We havea handsome 
20- page illustrated booklet on “‘How to have Easy, Healthy, 
Shapely Feet,’”? which we will mailto any address fora2c. stamp. 
Bunions CAN be cured. The hooklet tells you how to do it in 
your own home without cutting and without the slightest in- 
convenience. italso tells about the prevention and removal of 
coms, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of 


foot trout les. 


FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 571, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


HOOPING-CGOUGH 
sno GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without in- 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDwARDS & Son, Queen 
Victoria St.. London. England. Wholesale of E. Fougera 
&Co., 30 North William St., New York. 


LADIES LEARN LACE - MAKING 
? ' by a New Process. Anv child can do it. 
We furnish FREE book of instructions and signed contract to 


buy all the laces you make. Send 4c. postage for book and start 
making money atonce. Torchon Lace Co. Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


DYSPEPSIA OF WOMEN. 


Mrs. E. B. Bradshaw, of 
Guthrie, Okla., cured of a severe 
case by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 


A great many women suffer with a 
form of indigestion or dyspepsia which 
does not seem to yield to ordinary 


medical treatment. While the symp- 
toms seem to be similar to those of 
ordinary indigestion, yet the medi- 
cines universally prescribed do not 
seem to restore the patient’s normal 
condition. 

Mrs. Pinkham claims that there 
is a kind of dyspepsia that is caused 
by derangement of the female organ- 
ism, and which, while it causes dis- 
turbance similar to ordinary indiges- 
tion, cannot be relieved without a 
medicine which not only acts as a 
stomach tonic, but has peculiar uterine 
tonic effects as well. © ° 

Thousands of testimonial Jet- 
ters prove beyond question that 
nothing will relieve this distress- 
ing condition so surely as Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It always works in har- 
mony with the female system. 


The 


Mey.s the 


Gare e 1 


{ All matter relating to this department should be addressed to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, New 


Hampshire. | 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES. 


Wolt0.— Hand-i-work. 


No. 11.— The realm of flowers. 

No. 12.— 2 No. 13.— 
NORMAN U Ne GeAj Ps 
GAR BFA o TA. NORMAN 
Lipa Dip sya! Us Cred CREAR S 
MAU ME T AMADOU 
AEL EGE P-AMR-OCR: 
NA [FE ER ENSUED 

No. 14.— United— Untied. 

No. 15.— WALNUT 

ABEONA 
LEARER 
NORMAN 
UNEASE 
7A BR We BES 


SOLVERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES. 
Lotus, Aunt Jane, Novice, and Frantz. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
‘No complete list received. Six months’ sub- 
scription, Aunt Jane. All others three, months’ 
subscription. 


NEW PUZZLES. 

No. 26.— NUMERICAL. 
6, 9, 18 is a number. 
11, 14, 5 is a number. 
1, 10, 20 is one side of a leaf of a book. 
13, 16, 17 is to donate. 

19, 3, 12, 15 is to fill full. 

Whole of twenty letters is the title of one 
of the pages of HoME AND FLOWERS. 

Canaan, N. H. SWEET SIXTEEN. 


bo 0 ee 


tis 


No. 27.— SQUARE. 

1. A cotton cloth made in South India. 2. An 
order of amphibians without a tail in the adult, 
including frogs and toads. 3. A native of 
Normandy. 4. A beast of burden. 5. A rough 
carnelian bead. 6. A shawl or wrap (obs.) 

Elmwood, N. H. SALLY. 


No. 28.— TERMINAL ELISION. 

Poor fellow, he has had a hard time 
In getting along, I see, 

But since he got to going down hill, 
Tis fine all fine all can be. 

If any poser can beat this rhyme, 
I am sure he can just beat me, 

And take the prize, and upward climb, 


And roost on the top of the tree, 
And be the cock of the walk, and crow 
To awake the dullards down below. 
Centralia, Ls. ASPIRO. 


No. 29.— SQUARE. 

1. Mohammedan sacred scriptures. 2. An 
American Ree eat. 3. To’ withdraw 
from active service. 4. A plant of the water 
plantain family. 5. - native of Normandy. 
6. Stone urns, or jars. 


Elmwood, N. H. SALLY. 


’ 


No. 30.— TRANSPOSITION. 
Full many thrilling one 
Were written on my second, 
And if the teacher caught us 
You’d know just how she reckoned. 


She’d three around behind 
Softly as any four, 

And the next thing we knew, 
We were standing on the floor. 


This story would grow jive 
If I should tell the end, 
So the six said the better— 
This from your loving friend. 
Hawley, Minn. AUNT JANE. 


No. 81.— SQUARE. — 

1. A well-like hole for tapping an enemy's 
2, A preliminary certificate issued to the 
holder of a land-claim pending the issue of pre 


mine, 


emption papers. 3. One who spares. 4. To_ 
make a carom. 5. A depressed spot. 6. A 
native of Normandy. 

Elmwood, N. H. SALLY. 


No. 32.— TRANSPOSITION. 

Primal a fragrant plant it is, 
Sometimes we call it sweet; 

“Gentle as a two” we style 


The docile ones we meet. 


‘Tis one of sympathy we crave 
To sooth an aching heart, 
A good supply of two will do 
_ When pangs of hunger start. 
Fresno, Calif. GENTLE ANNIE. 
PRIZES. 
In addition to the yearly prizes offered last 
month we will give a six-months’ subscription 


- : - 
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OU celebrated Liliputian Billiard or Pool Tables are 
similar to the $300 kind, on a smaller scale. They | 
enable you to enjoy these innocent and delightful games 
with home surroundings. Weare determined to introduce | 
our wonderful Headache Tablets into every home, and in J 
; order to do so we need good agents and we are willing to J 
pay them handsomely. You can get one of these Billiard 
or Pool Tables, complete, finely finished, perfectly level bed, J 
s very quick elastic cushions, taking a ball twice around table j 
(7 cushions) at one stroke, green baize cover and 16 perfect 
balls, chalk, pockets, triangle, cues, etc., fully guaranteed, for § 
selling only 8 boxes of our wonderful Tablets at 25 cents per § 
box. Don’t send a cent; order to-day and we will send Tab- 
lets by mail. When sold send us the money, $2.00, and we 
will promptly forward to you this Billiard or Pool Table and 
guarantee safe delivery. Remember, we are giving away 
these ‘Tables to quickly introduce our Remedy and we offer 


$1000 REWARD 


to any one that can prove that we do not give the Table 
with cues, balls, etc., exactly as we say, for selling only 8 | 
boxes. Order to- day and be the first in your town to own 
one of these fine Tables. Address, 


JAMES G. SHEPARD, Supt., °#! 25 Elm be New Haven, Conn. 


'The Pool Table came last night and I am I received the Pool Table all right two days 
well pleased with it. Roserr V. BuRWELL, after I wrote you. SAMUEL FRANKLAND, 
Piymouth, Conn. Beetown, Wi is. 


I received your Pool Table all right. Etmrr Jiniuson, Newtonville, Mass. 
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to the one sending the first complete list to the 

puzzles in this issue. Three three-months’ sub- 
scriptions will be awarded among those sending 
one or more solutions. A book (Mark Sea- 
worth’s “Voyage on the Indian Ocean”) will be 
given for the first answer to No. 26. 


CHAT. 


The “forms” in this issue are a continuation 
of the series which appeared in December. By 
comparing them with the answers given above 


Th e 
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St-a te 


\ 


will furnish a clue to those given in this issue. 

Aspiro (who we believe has passed the four- 
score mark) has sent us a good supply of puz- _ 
zles, and we take this opportunity to thank 
our friend of more than twenty years for them. 
The Terminal Elision of his given above is a 


~ puzzle in which the whole word is given as all, 


and fine being the same word with a letter 


taken from each end. 
See the January number for the cash prizes 


offered for best solving record in 1903, and all 
solve. AUNT EUNICE. 


F lo wee Ts 


BY MRS. G. T. DRENNAN. 


No. V.—OKLAHOMA. THE MISTLETOE. 

CCORDING to Scandinavian mythology, 
A Loki, the wicked spirit, had a deep dis- 
like for Balder, the beloved of the gods. 
He gave an arrow to blind Hader, god of 
darkness, to test. Balder was made the target 
for the fatal missile, and its deadly power 
proven. The gods restored their favorite to 
life, and the mistletoe was entrusted to the 
guardian care of the goddess of love. It was 
decreed that, thereafter, everyone passing “un- 
der the mistletoe” should receive a kiss, as proof 

of the emblem of love rather than of death. 
- Myth and superstition handed down the sen- 
timent that surrounds the plant, while its own 
inherent vitality, evergreen beauty and great 
adaptability to wide and varying climates, 
marks it well as a favorite in the light of the 
yule log, side by side with the Christmas holly. 
The true mistletoe (Viscum album) is cos- 
mopolitan. The European variety is something 
more of a shrub than the American, but, in 
the main essentials, mistletoe is the same wher- 
ever its waxen green branches and pearly white 
berries beautify the barren trees throughout 
the winter, no matter how bleak and destructive 

the season may be to all other vegetation. 

Botanists describe mistletoe as “tough and 
leathery.” Obviously it is tough, but the yel- 
lowish green, soft-hued branches and leaves, 
rounded like squirrel’s ears, with milk white 
berries in lovely clusters, seem to belie the term. 
Oklahoma, in its new form and dignity, has 
happily chosen the one plant in nature symbolie¢ 
of its attributes. Mistletoe plants itself firmly 
upon deciduous trees and strikes its roots 
through the bark into the wood, deriving sus- 
tenance, but losing none of its own individu- 
On apple, oak, hickory or other trees, 
The nature of the tree 


ality. 
mistletoe is the same. 


has no effect upon the mistletoe. It is a plant 
that utilizes the air and sunshine, dew and 
snow, feeding upon each element, the picture 
of thrift and healthful comeliness. Thus it is 
with Oklahoma. Coming last into the fold, the 
new commonwealth has improved every: oppor- 
tunity, utilized every natural advantage, and — 
acquired new means of wealth and sustenance. 

Bonnier, a French botanist and close student 
of nature, has decided that the green leaves 
of the mistletoe elaborate sap, and are of as 
much use to the deciduous tree it grows upon 
as the tree’s own leaves. Discussions have been 
frequent regarding the deleterious effect, or 
otherwise, of mistletoe as a parasite, until 
Bonnier proved its vitalizing qualities. Through 
its lungs, or leaves, atmospheric elements are 
imbibed and through its active roots these are 
conveyed to the tree upon which it grows, and 
that, too, at a season of the year when the_ 
vitality of the tree is low, particularly in the 
high or wide-spreading branches upon which- 
the beautiful green mistletoe is wont to plant 
itself. It is now placed in the genus Phoraden- 
dron, which name, from the Greek, signifies — 
“tree-thief.” True to its parasitical nature, by 
means of its glutinous white berries, which are 
tenacious where they fall, or are carried by the 
feet of birds, from tree to tree, the mistletoe 
spread at random over the orchards, groves and 
timbered lands of Oklahoma, as in all other 
sections. Its principal utility is as a Christ-. 
mas green. Second in demand to holly, it has 
come to that point that the two are classed first 
as evergreens for the holidays, and always to- 
gether. Mistletoe outranks holly in monetary 
value, and for that matter all other evergreens, 
because there are substitutes of fir, balsam, 
cedar and holly one for the other, but no sub- 
stitute for mistletoe. 
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Investment SAFE--SURE Profits 


MAKE YOUR PENNIES EARN DOLLARS 


By Investing in 


THE ILLINOIS-COLORADO OIL, GAS & COAL COMPANY 


On July 10, 1902, our stock was selling for 5 cone ana Mr. A. VY. Roth bought 2,000 shares of stock 
or $100. 
ON JANUARY 12th, 1903 (SIX months), his stock was worth $500 at market price, and it will be worth 
$1,000 by July, 1903. 
Who showed the best judgment, Mr. Roth or the man who placed his $100 in the bank, and on January 
ist received $1.50 interest? 

THE ILLINOIS-COLORADO OIL, GAS & COAL COPIPANY owns outright 1,040 acres of what 
experts pronounce THE FINEST OIL LANDS IN THE UNITED STATES. Judge the quality of 
Colorado oil by the following prices; Texas oil is worth 10 cents a barrel; California oil is worth from 10 
to 20 cents per barrel, and COLORADO OIL IS WORTH FROM $1.50 to $2.00 AT THE WELL. Our 
property is situated in the Great South Park, Colorado, within the belt marked out by Professor Hayden, 
the expert 


EMPLOYED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT - 


to draw a map of the geological formation in Colorado. We are only ashort distance from Florence, 
where well No. 149 of the United Oil Company has produced $1,000,000 since it was opened in 1901. The 
Florence Oil Company has one well that has produced over $800,060. Both these wells are still producing. 
Many thousand small investors have become independent for life and the large investors have become 
millionaires through a judicious investment in oil, as the following table will show: 


$10 INVESTED IN THE UNION OIL COFPANY IN 1900 IS WORTH $15,000 
$10 INVESTED IN THE HOMIE OIL COPMPANY IN 1900 IS WORTH 4,500 


The Statistics at Washington will show hundreds more. We havea limited number of shares which we 
will sell for 25 cents. Get your order in, for when this block issold THE PRICE WILL POSITIVELY 


ADVANCE TO 30 CENTS. SEND FOR OUR PROSPECTUS, and we will prove to you that an 
investment in our Company will bring you a comfortable old age. Address, 


M. L. COFFEE 


ROOM 36, UNITY BLD. CHICAGO 


Sample Styles Hold-to-light 
an Silk Fringe and Calling 
= S Escort Cards, NO TRASH. 


Genuine Cards, with Agt’s Big outfit & finest Sample Book, 
ALL2 CENTS. BUCKEYE CARD CO. Laceyville,Ohio 


Will bring you on trial, 

thirteen weeks, the Path- 

finder, the old reliable 
are esd 


national news review. 

This paper gives you every week all 

the important news of the world, stated clearly and with- 
out bias. It isthe only news review that is truly compre- PLAYS Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- 


hensive, and at the same time it isnot padded or bulky. It logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
gives.you the wheat without the chaff. It is a time saver free. T.S. DENISON, Pub.,Dept.25 Chicago 
for all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, healthy 
and inspiring; it is a protest against sensational journalism. 


Fee ee eed not be eithour it for mary ames siscost|  SALESMEN $150 PER MONTH & EXPENSES 


$1.00 per year. Address: Easily made See Aerating Separators. Separate But 

“Pp! N ston, D. C: ter from Milk or Cream, sweet or sour, in less than 5 

PATHFINDER, Washington, Buinutes: Lavery, OYNCE of acow a customer. Thousands 

ss SS EEE Oo estimonia Ss. rite today for our TO osition of 
ca to do piecework at their homes. We furnish exclusive territory and Free Sample. aes 

a 1e all material and pay from 8&7. to 812. weekly- AERATING SEPARATOR CO., - Dept. 17 Chieago, Ul. 


Experience unnecessary. Send stamped enve- 
lope to RoyaL Co., Dept. H. F., 34 Monroe St., Chicago, Lil. 


oe EE SE ek a a rie ie re 
WANTED—Pictures of Flowers, landscapes, OUR MONEY BACK : 


wood interiors, if not satisfied with = 
animals, children, old men, old women,—out of the ordinary BONE CUTTER. 
subjects. FRANK G. BARRY, Herkimer, N. Y. Runs easiest. Al] improye- 


ments. Catalogue free. 


E. C. STEARNS CO., Box 108 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


> = For Fancy Work, 15 skeins, 
Embroidery Sil assorted colors, best silks, 12c. 


W.T.C. Kelly, Franklin,Neb. 


Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Ege 

cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzles, 

New Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finesd 
Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 


Send for our new Catalogue of up-to-date 
EVERYBODY g It’s full of good things. FREE, 


oods. pte $5 Cards, Biczest Catalogue. Send 2 CARDS 
SUCCESS NOVELTY CO., Ballinger, Texas, Se SSGSED for all. C10 Cann G0., cabiz, O10. 
A New Idea, !! vou Are Buiking 
Ss 
Send for my new cozy home plan port- Also Portiolio of: 
folio, with 75 plan and design sheets of 30 frame cottages, $1500 and less, 
pretty brick and frame cottages, cozy foes. ee ee ee -2d¢ 
summer homes, churches and two a : ts 0 395 
family houses complete for 50c. This || 35 cozy homes, $1000 to Pate 
portfolio form permits of constant re- Ss oo noer Sond Toe ato go< Sa 
visal, so you only pay for the newest of || 28 brick and frame homes, $2000 t 
op Buur NMGscbe! Eeon architectural ideas. $2500 LOT As o.c.ctet epee wise qteioes 25c. 


pean ey Prana FOR 470 & A. BLAIR RIDINGTON, Architect, - 660 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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eee Prepays all charges on either a beautiful box a : 2 
of health culture tablets; a box of hair re- ey HA S ORNS shiners 
10 storer and fluffing shampoo, or a box of pure SHADEROLLERS 


Cent skin food; accompanied by a lovely pocket cal- Sega See, 
ents ender and beauty hint booklet, with a peep into ~INOTICE.- aa? ote 


your future. No such value ever before given ; 4 xe) N. = 
_ by achartered company. AME THUS , ! ane GABEE 
andAv.& Liberty St., PITTSBURG, PA. ef : NE 
SHEPHERD MEG. CO, Lady Representatives Wanted. Wy, THE GENUINE 


ED HARTSHORN 
SEED BOOK FREE | 


\ A HANDSOME WATCH GIVEN AWAY 


})) Our premium watch has a GOLD laid case, 
handsome dial, dust proof, adjusted to pos- 
ition, patent escapement, expansion balance, 
quick train, andisahighly finished and 
remarkable watch. We guarantee it, 
and with proper careit should wear and 


WA give satisfaction for 20 years. The move- : IT have selected 142 kinds of seeds to 
‘| ment is an American make, and you / - send out free for trial, as follows: 
4 can rely upon it that when you own one Beets, & Choice kinds; cabbage, 8 of the 
of these truly handsome watches you | grandest varieties; Celery, 5 Nice kinds; Let- ff 
will always have the correct time in tuce, 10 Splendid sorts; Onions, 7 Selected 
ys] your possession. Do you want a # varieties; Tomatoes, 7 Grand new kinds, and 
7 Watch of this character? We give 100 varieties of Gorgeous Flower Seeds; | 


@ it Freeasa premium to anyone for sell- making in all 142 sorts, which will produce bushels | 
ing 20 cases of our everlasting Perfum- of Choice Vegetables and immense quantities of 
ery at 5c. each. Simply send your name H Lovely Flowers, all for 14e. for postage. 


SEE. and address and we will send you the - & My ne e which is full of Bargains, New 
Perfumery postpaid. When sold send us the One Dollar, One aR Ate a OE ote pages of ReprodiiGneie: 
and we will forward you the handsome watch. We trust } FREE withevery order or application. Write to-day. 
you and will take back all you cannot sell. We purpose to F. B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 25, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


give away these watches simply to advertise our business. 


Address, W. 8. SIMPSON, NEW YORK CITY. 


a 
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® Capitol Cook Book 


One of the most practical and thoroughly reliable books of cooking recipes ever 
published. It is a revision of the famous White House cook book, edited jointly by 
Hugo Zieman, the celebrated steward of the White House, and Mrs. F. L. Gillette, the 
well known and highly esteemed authority on all questions of cookery and household 
economics—of which there have been Over 700.000 Copies Sold. 


There is not a single recipe in the book which has not been actually tested by the 
authors and proved invariably a success. They honestly recommend each and every 
one as of the very best of its kind. 


Cooks will have no failures if they use THE CAPITOL | 


Contains 448 pages—Over 1400 Tested Recipes 


Over 1400 


A Chapter 
Recipes 


on Carving 


ZLB 


aS: 


Are carefully classified 
and fully indexed; are 
supplemented by chap- 


Illustrated with over 
20 diagram cuts of 
fowls and meats; is a 
valuable aid to any 
host who takes pride 


-— 
Ein = 


ters on special dishes 
for the sick, coloring 


for fruits, etc., coffee, 


serving in a _ refined 
and graceful manner. 
Many suggestions are 
also given— helpful to 
the buyer and in the 
preparation and cook- 
ing of the different 
parts. 


tea, beverages; points 
on table etiquette; def- 
initions of French 


terms; the laying of 
the table and treat- 
ment of guests. 


| The most complete, practical and economical Cook Book published 


ONE COPY FREE 


One copy of this splendid ‘‘ Capitol Cook Book,”’ as described above, bound 
in heavy manila, will be mailed absolutely free to anyone remitting $1 for HoME 
AND FLOWERS one year, provided no other premium is taken. Present subscribers 
may accept this offer and have their time extended one year. Or we will mail a copy 
to anyone sending us one yearly subscriber to HOME AND FLOWERS, the subscriber 
being entitled to any premium we offer with the magazine a year for $1.00. 

Make all remitt-: : and address all orders to 


PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


in entertaining and. |}: 
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=| THE VERY LATEST | 
Battenberg Turn Over Collars 


Designs Clearly Stamped on Cambric 


WITH MATERIALS TO COMPLETE 


Fashion has decreed that dainty hand-made lace work collars shall be the ac- 
cepted ladies’ neckwear the coming season. These collars will be universally worn and 
greatly admired. We offer readers of “ Home and Flowers” sixteen of the prettiest designs 
from which to choose, and will mail any two collars with an ample supply of first-class 
materials to complete the patterns selected, to any one remitting $1 for “Home and 
Flowers” one year, provided no other premium is taken. 
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First-class in every particular, carefully selected for each 


SUFFICIENT MATERIAL design, will be sent with every collar, thus insuring 


the prettiest effects in the finished work. 


ANY TWO OF THE ABOVE DESIGNS WITH MATERIALS TO COMPLETE 
will be mailed postpaid to any ote remitting $1 for “Home and 
Fiowers” otie year, provided tio other premium is taken. Or send us 
one subscriber who accepts the above offer, and we will mail you choice 
of atty two with material to complete, as your reward, if you take no 
other club premium. 


ANY ONS OF THE ABOVE DESIGNS WITH MATERIALS TO COMPLETE 
will be sent post-paid, to atty paid in advance subscriber for “Home 
and Flowers” remitting us 25 cents. 


Always order by number and address, 


PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS, SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 


Flower Seeds. 

Sure to Please 

Postpaid for 
Only 


1 Sweet Pea. 
A big packet. 
Larkspur. 
Beautiful purple. 
Alyssum. 
Very sweet. 
Stocks. 
All shades. 
Dianthus. 
Clove scented. 
Cosmos. 
Mammoth blooms, 
Mignonette. 
Sweetest scented. 
Morning Glory. 
A large packet. 
Aster. 
Largest flowering. 
1 Nasturtium. 
i See Numbers on IIlustration Rich shades. 

11 Phlox. 13 Petunia. 15 Pansy. 17 Candytuft. 19 Centaurea. 

Brightest colors. Best mixed. Mammoth flowered. Every shade. Largest flowering 
12 Poppy. 14 Gaillardias. 16 Zinnias, 18 Sweet William. 20 Verbena. 


Very shewy. All shades. Giant flowered. Richest colors. Mammoth flowered. 


ovo ~ oOo of & W N 


In the above collection, we send large packets of fresh, tested seed. 


SWEET PEA SEED FREE 2? etrsiwer ovine tienas, we make hetollowing ofers To every one who 


will return this coupon, enclosing with it three cents in stamps (to cover 


cost of mailing), with the names and addresses of afew of their friends who buy plants, bulbs or seeds, we will send one large 
packet (enough to grow 200 plants) of our BEST MIXED SWEET PEA SEED 


I Enclose 3 Cents in Stamps, Together with Names and Addresses, for Your Offer of Sweet Pea Seed. 


HOME AND FLOWERS Coupon. 


WHO HAS NOT HEARD OR READ OF THE MARVELOUS QUAKER CURES WITHe- 
OUT DRUGS AFTER DOCTORS AND MEDICINES FAILED. 
A GRAND INVENTION.—Physicians astonished and Thousands of Crate= 
ful Users Testify To The Marvelous Resuits Obtained From The 


QUAKER Viron 


MARY L. WILLIS, of Cloverdale; Ala., testifies that it 
saved her life, cured her of dropsy and kiuney 
troubles after doctors and medicines failed to benefit her. 

JUDGE J, 0. HUTCHINS., Haywards, Calif., testifies that 
it rescued him from the grave. Wasa confirmed in- 
valid for 15 years. Baffled best doctors. Thanks God the mare 
velous power of the Quaker cured him of weak heart, sleeplesg- 
ness, dropsy, catarrh, piles, rheumatism, kidney troubles and 
partial paralysis. Is today well and vigorous. 

L. J. MORRISON, Pellville, Ky . afflicted 30 years, unable 
to walk, was cured of Kidmey disease, rheumatism, 
general debility after everything else failed. 
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— JOHN 6. PERRY, Norfolk, W. Va., wasted away until he 
Was a mere skeleton on crutches. Afflicted with worst case of 
blood poison and rheumatism on record. Was completely 
cured after doctors, medicines and everything failed by the 
Quaker Treatment. Improved after first trial. 

JOHN H. SHAUCH, Marlboro, N. J., says: I doctored and 
doctored with no benefit. Physicians at Long Branch Hospital 
told me four years ago I had that deadly disease, Loco-Motor 
Ataxia and would never be well. I read of the wonderful 
cures of the Quaker, sent for it and commenced at once to grow 
strong and well. No aches or pains. Took no medicine. 

JOHN CURTIS, Box 321, Malone, N. Y., afflicted from 
head to foot with frightful eczema, also bad kidneys, impure 
blood and weak heart was cured after doctors and all failed. 
Had despaired of life. 

ELIZABETH COLEMAN, Bokoshe, I. T., testifies that 
her doctor told her two years ago she had deadly Bright’s and 
kidney disease. Could not live a month. He recome 
mended the Quaker Treatment. She writes it saved her life. 
Wow well and strong. Does her own housework. 

REV. J. W. HENDERSON, Weston, La., writes: That 
his son 13 years old the doctors had given up to die. Badly 
bloated. So terribly ‘afflicted with dropsy, could not walk. 
Thank God the marvelous power of the Quaker Cabinet.cured 
him in two weeks. i 

D. P. SMITH, Greensburg, Kan. Anoldsoldier. Never 
a well day since 1862. A mere wreck. 63 years old. 
After most eminent doctors failed to benefit, was cured of 
heart failure, kidney troubles, rheumatism and sore eyes, 
Today is hale and hearty. 

MRS. ANNA WOODRUM, Thurman, Iowa, afflicted for 
years testifies that she was cured of nervous prostration, heade 
ache, indigestion, kidney and female ills with the Quaker 
Treatment after doctorsand medicines failed. Has since sold 
many Cabinets to friends and says everyone is delighted. _ 

MRS. L. COEN, of Maysville, Mo., was relieved of pains, 
congestions, etc., and recommends the Quaker as a God- 
Send to all saffering ladies. 

MRS. W. BLACKWELL. Birmingham, Miss., writes: ‘** £ 
hope that old chronic cases like mine that have been doctored 
half to death will not give up but take courage as I did, and 
try the wonderfal Quaker Bath Cabinet Treatment. E 
had muscular paralysis 3 years. Was helpless. 
Doctors said I was 2 hopeless case. After three of 
the famous Quaker Treatments my improvement was 
wonderfal, and now a year later I can walk as well as ever. 
Am fatand well.” 


HOT AiR AND 
BATH 


TREATMENT! 


No disease can resist, its marvelous power. 
Benefits every Man, Woman and Child, 


WM. CORNET, Smithville, Miss. 72 years old. Terribly 
afflicted with lumg troubie 16 years. Hardly able to walk. 
Testifies that it did him more good than all medicines and 7 
doctors. Benefited his lungs. Cured his neuralgia 
and rheumatim. After three treatments threw away his 
cane. Walked 7 miles. 

REV. FRED. D. HAMILTON, Buffalo, says: ‘ This 
Quaker Treatment did my wife more good in 5 weeks 
than 3 years dvcturing und a fortunespent at Hot Springs 
and Health Resorts. Cured her of female weakness, 
nervousness and dropsy With which she had long sufiered. 
Et is a God-Sent blessing to humanity. 

JULIAN F. TANNER, LaFayette, La., afflicted, testifies 
that this marvelous Treatment eured him of a streke of 
Paralysis when the best doctors failed to benefit. 

MISS M. SPARKS, Hatley, Miss., afflicted two years with 
acute indigestion, had not eaten solid food for 3 
months. After six treatments could eat what she wanted. 
In a few months was completely well. 

HE ATHENS SANITARIUM, Athens, Pa., writes: They 
find the Quaker Cabinet Treatment splendid for curing 
Worphine, Cocaine, Opium, Cigarette, Tobacco 
and Liquor Habits. Hundreds of prominent people have 
eeu cured there. 

ousands of other sufferers testify t - 
sults - a eu Treatment. a tho eet veleus ne 

3 R ATKINSON, of W.Va., U.S. SENATOR 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, CONGRESSMAN JOHN J. LENTZ, 
RT. REV. BISHOP J. C. HARTZELL and hosts of other 
prominent people endorse it. 


GROWING RICH ARE MEN AND WOMEN 


SELLING THIS GRAND INVENTION. 


MR. VAN TASSEL cured himself and made over 
$1,500.00 first five months selling tuese Cabinets. IRA 
GLEASON, made $1,777.00 first year. MRS. HOWARD 
$59.00 one week. MISS NESNE, $205.00 profit. 
MRS. FLORA BEARD, $400.00 profit. ROBERT PEART 
sold 1,000 Cabinets first year. HAYWARD GARRETT. 
took orders for 625 Cabinets in 3% months. y 

Any honest lady or gentleman having spare 
time can get a good position at BIG WAGES 
by writing us at once. 


Let us send you a Quaker on 30 days’ trial 


To be returned at our expense and your money refunded, if 
not as represented. Costs you nothing to tryit. Our 
Quaker Cabinets Lave a National reputation for durability, 
convenience and healing properties. Over 300,000 Cabinets 
sold last year. Everybody needs it, men, women and children. 

Our Cabinets are handsomely made, best materials, should 
last 20 years, guaranteed best on the market. Amyone can 
operate. Seated within the Cabinet, clouds of Hot Air 
and Vapor surround the entire body, giving a Hot 
Air and Vapor Bath, which opens the millions of skin pores, 
drawing out of the system all impure acids, salts and poisonous 
matter of the blood and internal organs which, if retained, 
overwork the vital organs and cause disease, debility and 
sluggishness. Keeps the body absolutely clean, inwardly and 


‘ outwardly—vigorously and healthy without medicine. ‘ Clears — 
' the skin, beautifies the complexion. Safer than drugs. Cheaper 
. than doctors and medicines. 


¢ Wonderful blood purifier. Pre- 
vents disease. Wou enjoy at home for 3 cents each 
all the cleansing, purifying and invigorating 
healing effects of the famous Turkish, Russian, 
Hot Air Sulphur or Medicated Baths with no danger 
of taking cold afterward or weakening the system. 


PRICES REDUCED For 60 Our $5.00 Quaker Cabe 
: yu DAYS. inet, rubber lined, 
complete with medicine and vaporizing pan, best {alcohol 
heater, directions and 100 page *‘ Health and Beauty Book,’? 
reduced to $3.50. Our $10.00 finest, best double-walled 
Quaker cabinet complete with fixtures as described above, re- 
duced to $6.10. Our $1.00 Face and Head Steaming 
Attach., excellent for beautifying the complexion, curing 
catarrh, asthma, bronchitis and throat troubles, reduced. 
to 63 cents. 


DON’T FAIL TO WRITE TCDAY FOR VAL- FREE! 
UABLE ‘‘NEW BOOK” ano SPECIAL OFFER 


Also testimonials from hundreds of users—Sent FREE, or, 

better still, order a Cabinet. Don’t wait. You won’t be dis- 

appointed or deceived, for we guarantee every Cabinet and 

cheerfully refund your money after 30 days’ use. if not just as 

represented. We’re reliable old Firm. Largest Mfgrs. Capital 

$100.000.00. Ship immediately upon receipt of remittance. 
WRITE TODAY SURE 


AGENTS, SALESMEN AND MANAGERS WANTED xxrussne aan ond womEe aNe 


id chance, 


WRITE 
TODAY. 


No experience. Write quick for new plan and Special 190% proposition. 


THE WORLD M’E’G 00.. 747 World Bldg, Cincinnati, 0. 


Address, 


rch 50 Cents a Year -1903 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE publishers of HomE AND FLOWERS have decided upon some radical 
changes in the policy of the magazine. In the future it will be devoted 


more exclusively to flower growing in the home, and kindred subjects. 


Instead of giving large cash prizes to club raisers and contributors, the 
publishers will reduce the subscription price of HOME AND FLOWERS. All cash 
prize offers are hereby withdrawn, therefore, and the price of the magazine 


hereafter will be 50 cents a year. 


A satisfactory adjustment will be made with all subscribers who have paid 
one dollar a year for the magazine, and such persons are requested to write 
us at once. We will continue to give subscribers and club raisers liberal 
premiums—a full list of which is to be found on the next few pages. 


The civic betterment features of HomEr AND Flowers, which have 
attracted so much attention and favorable comment, will be continued in 
The Chautauguan, now published under the same management. Mr. Louis 
FE. Van Norman, formerly editor of HomE AND FLOWERS, assumes an editorial 


connection with Zhe Chautauguan. 


Eben E. Rexford will continue as one of the editors of HomE Aanp 
FLOWERS and will write for no other floral publication. Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer will remain as editor of ‘‘ The Well-Ordered Household.’’ Larger 
space will be devoted to letters from subscribers, and the magazine will be 


made more practical and more popular in its nature. 


The Floral World, a popular floral journal devoted more especially 
to the needs of amateurs, has been purchased by the publishers of 
HoME AND FLOWERS and the two journals consolidated. Subscribers for Zhe 
floral World will receive HoME AND FLoWERS in the future—getting a_ 


larger and better magazine at no additional cost. 


We have made these changes that our publication may more completely 
fill the requirements of those who have subscribed for it. The popular demand 
is for a medium-priced journal of home floriculture and home interests. HomME 
AND FLOWERS will seek to meet this demand in every way. ‘The continued 
support of our friends and patrons is solicited, and we thank them for all past 


favors. 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio, March 1, 1903. 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


fry i FINE 


The collection of five choice 
varieties of Roses here named 
will be sent postpaid to anyone 
remitting 50 cents for HOME 
AND FLOWERS one year, pro= 
vided no other premium is 
taken. This offer gives you 
double value for your money. 


BURBANK ROSE.—This lovely Rose was 
raised by Mr. Luther Burbank, of California, known 
the world over as the ‘“‘Wizard of Horticulture,’’ 
and is the only variety out of seventy-five 
thousand cross-bred seedlings which he raised 
that he was willing should bear his name. This 
Rose is the only rival that the famous variety 
Champion of the World has. The color is de- 
scribed as cherry crimson—it is, in other words, 
the very deepest and brightest pink Rose in 
cultivation. It is peculiarly adapted for both 
outdoor planting or for blooming in pots in the 
house during Winter. 

ADMIRAL SCHLEY.— Red Burbank. 
This isa new bedding Rose of great excellence sent 
out by Mr. John Cook, of Baitimore, who has 
‘originated a number of our finest Roses. It is 
best described as a red Burbank. A very free 
bloomer, and, we believe, has come to _ stay; 
indeed, we doubt if there is a better red Rose 
with handsome buds that can be used in every- 
one’s garden as this one. 


THIS COLLECTION IS PREMIUM NO. 116. 


TWENTY 


Packages Carefully Selected 
Choice Flower Seeds 


WED 


wk 


San 


MADEMOISELLE FRANCISKA KRU-= 
GER.—The striking color of this handsome Rose 
places it at once in the front as a bud producer 
in the open air. It is closely allied to Catherine 
Mermet, and resembles it in everything save 
color. In its shading of deep coppery yellow it 
stands unique and distinct from all others. The 
flower, when open, is of good size and very 
symmetrical. One of the finest Roses to plant in 
masses and clumps. 


MRS. ROBERT PEARY.—This is one of 
the finest Roses of recent introduction. The flowers 
are extra large, full,deep and double. Foliage very 
rich, blossoms pure white and exquisitely fra- 
grant. Tits most remarkable quality is that of 
blooming continuously throughout the first year. 


MADAME JOSEPH SCHWARTZ. —A 
Rose on the style of -hbe popular Duchess e Brabant. 
Color a very delicate blush pink, shading up toa 
slightly flushed white. Blossoms beautifully cup 
shaped and very fragrant. 


ORDER BY NUMBER. 


FREE 


This splendid collection of seeds is worth more than the price of HOME AND 


FLOWERS one year. 


It gives you an unusual opportunity to secure necessary 


seeds for the most attractive garden or bed. 
ALL VARIETIES TRUE TO NAME AND GUARANTEED. 


GODETIA. 


mixed. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.—Ice or 


Dew plant. 


SWEET WILLIAM.— Everybody’s fa- 


vorite. 
DIGITALIS.—( Foxglove.) 
MARIGOLD.—(Eldorado.) 


CELOSIA. — Glasgow 
Coxcomb. 
PE TUNIAS.—Choicest mixed. 


All colors, mixed. 
MIGNONETTE.—Sweet. Giant flowered. 
HOLLYHOCKS. — Double, all 


All colors. 
Assorted. 
ZINNIA, KLEGANS.—Choicest double. 
Prize or Giant 


NASTURTIUM.—AII colors, mixed. 
JAPANESK MORNING GLORY.— 
Fine, all colors. 
POPP Y.—Double flowered, mixed. 
SWEET PEAS.—All colors, assorted. 
ALYSSUM,. SW EET.—Always in bloom. 
CAMPANULA.—Double, mixed. 
BALSAM or LADY SLIPPER. — 
Mixed. 
ASTER.—New, branching. Large, mixed- 
PORTULACA.—Makes a grand bed. 
DIANTHUS, or JAPANESE PINK.— 
* All colors, assorted 


colors 


Send us 50 cents for HOME AND FLOWERS one year and this 
collection will be mailed to you free, provided youtake no other 


premium. 


Order by Premium No. 117 and address 


The Floral Publishing Company 


Springfield, Ohio 


are 


HOME AND FLOWERS 
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FOR CLUBS OF FOUR 


Any premium collection described on this page will be given for a club of four vearly 


subscribers for HOME AND ELOWERS. 
premium is only 50 cents. 


The subscription price of HomME Aanp FLowers with a 
Any person accepting one of the combination offers of the 


magazine with premium described in this month’s number may be counted in a club. 


Renewals and new subscriptions count the same. 


Premium No. 101 


care. 
where. 


BALL OF SNOW.—Finely formed, pure white, occasionally 


showing light flesh. 
CLIO.—Flesh color, shading to rosy pink. 
tificates of merit. — 


GENERAL JACQUEMINOT.—Rich velvety crimson. 


valed in color and tragrance. 


JOHN HOPPER.—Color a brilliant rose, changing to pink- 


shaded scarlet. 


PAUL NEYRON.—Immense in size, often measuring 5 inches 


in diameter. Superb. 


PRINCE CAMILLE DE ROHAN.—Richest crimson. 


favorite with everyone. 


CAPTAIN CHRISTIE.—Lovely shade of pale peach deepening 


to rosy crimson. 
DINSMORE.—Dazzling scarlet crimson. 
ways in bloom. 


GLOIRE LYONAISE.—Creamy white or salmon yellow. A 


grand rose. 


MAGNA CHARTA.—Bright, clear pink flushed with crimson, 


Fine. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN.—Bright red of the richest hue. Large 


and fragrant. 


WHITE PAEONY.-—Beautiful pure white peony with blooms 


of largest size. 


Premium No. 162 


BON SILENE.—Deep carmine, very fragrant. 

BOUGERE.—Bronzed pink, tinged with lilac. 

BURBANK.—Bright pink; a grand bedder. 

CLOTHILDE SOUPERT.—Pure white. pink center. 

CROWN PRINCESS VICTORIA.—(White Malmai- 
son). 

ENCHANTRESS.—Creamy white, tinted center. 

LA PRINCESS VERA.—Unique coppery yellow. 

MADAME WELCHE.—Amber yellow and crimson 
rose. 

*CLOTH OF GOLD.—A clear golden yellow, large 
aud aptalt. Much prized for pillars and ve- 
randas. 


Winner of two cer- 


A prime 


Very sweet and al- 


Always order premium by number. 


TWELVE HARDY ROSES, 


This collection of twelve hardy roses has been chosen with 
It contains the choicest varieties that are hardy every- 


Unri- 


wey 


TWENTY CHOICE TEA ROSES, 


ADA CARMODY.—Apricot, edged bright rose. 
ALLIANCE FRANCO RUSSIA.— Orange yellow, 
shaded crimson. 
BOUQUET OF GOLD.—Deepest rich golden yellow. 
BRIDESMAID.—Loveliest of all pink roses. 
CLARA BARTON.—Rare and exquisite pink. 
CORNELIA COOK.— The favorite white rose. 
EMPRESS EUGENIE.—Double. Deep rich pink. 
HIGHLAND MARY.—Delicate white, tipped pink. 
MADAME CAMILLE. Remarkable salmon shade. 
SAFRANO.—A fine old rose with saffron shades. 
*MADEMOISELLE ALFRED CARRIERE—(Hardy) 
extra large full flowers, double and sweet. 


*These two roses are of the ever-blooming, climbing variety, included in this collection to add greater 


Variety and desirability. 


Premium No. 103 


MADAME DE VATREY.—A rich red, changing to 
silvery peach. 

DUCHESS DE BRABANT.— Rich, soft rosy flesh, 
deepening to a warm pink. 

TRIUMPH DE PERNET PERE.—A fine, clear ma- 
genta red, sometimes passing toa bright crimson. 

MAMAN COCHET.—A deep rosy pink, e inner 
side of the petals being silver rose chaded an 
touched with golden yellow. : 

SOUVENIR.—Rich flesh colored flowers of immense 
size, double to the center and producing in 
abundance. 


TEN LARGE TWO-YEAR-OLDP ROSES, 


STAR OF LYON.—A deep golden yellow, a grand 
variety in every respect. 

WHITE MAMAN COCHET.—Large buds, flowers of 
the pure:. white, delightfully tea-scented. 

BRIDESMAID.- The grandest of all deep pink roses. 
The buds are long and large, while the open 
flower is double. 

MARIE VAN HOUTTE, or the Fair Unknown.— 
Of fine, faultless straw-yellow color. Outer petals 
washed ith bright rosy crimson. 

MADAME LAMBARD.—Color a beautiful shade of 
rosy bronze, extra large, double and sweet. 


Remember These Are Large Plants Two Years Old. 


The yearly subscription price of HomME AND FLowers has been reduced to 50 cents. Not- 
withstanding this lower price the custom of giving a liberal premium with every yearly 
subscription will be continued. On other pages of this number will be foundsome very liberal 
combination offers of Home anp FLOWERS one year with premium: Call the attention of 
your friends to the reduction in price to 50 cents, show them the premium offers in this number 
and you will be surprised how readily you can secure a good sized club. This is an unusual 
opportunity to obtain a generous supply of plants for this Spring. They will cost you nothing. 
Devote a little time, make a little effort among your own friends and the result is certain. 


Address: 


Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 
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HOME AND FLOWERS 


FOR CLUBS OF FOUR 


Any premium collection described on this page will be given for a club of four yearly 
The subscription price of Home anp FLOWERS with a 
Any person accepting one of the combination offers of the 


subscribers for HoME AND FLOWERS. 
premium is only 50 cents. 


magazine with premium described in this month’s number may be counted in a club. 
Always order premium by number. 


Renewals and new subscriptions count the same. 


Premium No. 104. 


SIXTEEN BEST GERANIUMS. 


Eight Single, Eight Double. 

GERTRUDE PEARSON —Color, pure rose pink. One of the 
most attractive and pleasing Geraniums grown. 

SOUVENIR DE MIRANDE.—Entirely distinct from any other 
variety known. It has round florets, upper petals cream 
white. distinct rosy pink border, lower petals salmon rose 
streaked with pure lilac. A most novel coloring. 

J.P. CLEARY.—Enormous trusses, most briliiant, deep, orange 
scarlet. The freest blooming scarlet Geranium known. 
SNOWDROP.—Enormous sized trusses of purest snow white, re- 

taining its pureness the entire season. 

WONDER.—A fiery scarlet, with shading of maroon and crim- 
son. Incolor and profusion of bloom a grand Geranium. 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE .—A light, clear salmon, blending 
into dark shades. The yellowish salmon gives ita special 

delicate shade seldom seen in Geraniums. 

MADONNA.—A delicate pink, deepening to a soft peach-blow. 
A perfect Geranium of an entirely new shade. 

GRANVILLE.—Clear, rosy pink. Stands the hot sun _ better 
than any other pink. Invaluable as a bedder. 

S. A. NUTT.—This is the darkest and richest Geranium grown. 
It is very bright, dark, deep, rich, velvety maroon, an ex- 
cellent bedder and a perfect pot plant. One that must find 
its way into every collection. 

EMERSON.—Distinct rosy salmon. 
Unexcelled. 

LA FAVORITE.—In this Geranium we believe we 
have the finest double white Geranium in culti- 


A decided acquisition. 


HOFF BEACH.—Deep magenta. 


i 
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The best bedding 


vation. The flowers are borne in large trusses 
of the purest snow white, retaining this pure 
whiteness even in the height of Summer. 
QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES.—Clear apricot salmon, 
shading towards the center to awhiteeyee A 
most beautiful Geranium and a good one. 
PROF. POIRAULT.—This is a deep solferino in 
color. It has a splendid habit and the color is 
decidedly unique and bright for a Geranium. 


Premium No. 105. 


Geranium of its color. 

BEAUTE POITEVINE.—This variety is conceded 
to be the best semi-double salmon pink Gerani- 
um in existence. A most profuse bloomer. 

CENTAUR.—This new mammoth Geranium is the 
best large flowering double pink Geranium in 


cultivation. Asmany assixty florets have been 
counted on a single truss. Thecolor is the rich- 
est deep pink. 


TWENTY NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS, The Cream of the World's Collection, 


MERRY CHRISTMAS.—The best very late white 
Can be had in bloom at Christ- 


Chrysanthemum. 
mas. 


MALCOLM LAMOND.—An extra fine deep crimson 

variety of the largest size; none finer of its color. 
MRS. ELMER SMITH.—One of the grandest of yel- 
Flowers are large and of 


low Chrysanthemums. 
fine form and finish. 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD.—Deep golden yellow. 

CULLINGFORDII.—Rich crimson maroon, quite 
brillianey. 

GOLDEN WEDDING.—F lowers of mammoth size,deep golden yellow; 
nothing finer. 

GLORY OF THE PACIFIC.—The best early pink, the first to come 
into bloom. Excellent. 

HELEN BLOODGOOD.—A splendid pink variety, high and bright in 
color, globular in form, full. 

H. W. REIMAN.—Still the best commercial yellow; has no faults. 

INTENSITY.—An extra fine crimson variety, flowers large and ex- 
ceedingly double. 

MAUDE DEAN.—An immense pink variety, finely incurved petals, 
broadly shell-shaped. One of the largest flowers exhibited in the 
fall shows. 

MRS. TRENOR L. PARK.—One of the grandest of all yellow Chrys- 
anthemums. 

PITCHER AND MANDA.—The bi-colored Chrysanthemums, center 
yellow white. 

SOLAR QUEEN.—Very large, yellow, strong, free-grower, extra fine. 
Good for cut bloom. Does well as large specimens. 

/ JOHN SHRIMPTON.—A favorite dark crimson variety. 
many prizes. 

LILLIAN E. BIRD.—Of the very largest size, long, tubular petals, of 

_ perfect form, producing flowers twelve inches in diameter. 

exquisite shade of shrimp pink. 

LADY PLAYFAIR.—Perfectly incurving, 
tremely delicate in color and finish. 


One of the finest. 
unequaled for 


, 


Extra desirable. 


In finish it is exquisite. 


The edges of the petals are white, distinct. 
Has won 


An 


broad pink petals, ex- 
Extra good. 


MRS. E. G. HILL.—Blooms eight to ten inches in 
diameter. <A delicate lavender pink, petals in- 
curved. 

MAYFLOWER,.—One of the best white varieties for 
exhibition or forcommercial purposes. Extra. 

VIVAND MOREL.—Flowers so large as to startle 
you. The color shades from a few rows of lay- 
ender pearl to the richest pink. 
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AUSTRIA.—The New Giant Flowered Canna, with 


flowers six to eight inches across. Plants set out 
in June form dense clumps, with stems six feet 
high, surmounted with a spike of glorious, lily- 
like flowers. 

ALSACE.—The White Canna. The flowers at first 
opening are a light sulphur yellow, changing to 
a creamy white. A grand variety for contrast- 
ing with darker colored sorts. 

ALPHONSE BOUVIER.—Blooms very early. and is 
one mass of crimson the entire season. Flowers 
of the very largestsize. Nothing can excel their 
brilliancy. ; 


Premium No. 107. 


TWENTY FINE COLEUS. 


AUTUMN GLOW.—Has all the beautiful tints of Autumn leaves: 
BRONZE QUEEN.—A deep bronze with fine yellow edge. 


BLACK BIRD.—Very dark, with reddish cast. 


BUTTERELY.—A crimson bronze, old gold and green. 
BIZARRE.—Crimson center, edged with green and gold. 


BEAUTY.—A crimson bronze, with three colors. 
GHICAGO BEDDER.—Green and gold. 


An excellent bedder. 


FIFTEEN EVER-BLOOMING CANNAS, 


CHARLES HENDERSON.—Of a fine crimson color 
that has become very popular. 

DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH.—Darkest ofall Cannas. 
Very dark crimson, a free bloomer, and a strong 
grower. Very desirable in every respect. 

EGANDALE.—We pronounce this the best of all 
Cannas for bedding. ‘Flowers in such profusion 
that a bed of them is a perfect mass of color, 
unequaled by any other sort. 

FLORENCE VAUGHN.—One of the finest yellow- 
spotted varieties yet sent out; spotted with bright 
red. Flowers are of the largest size, borne in 
large heads and in the greatest profusion. 

ITALIA.—The Orchid-Flowered Canna. Deep gold- 
en yellow; center of each petal reddish orange, 
the broad golden yellow margin dotted and 
splashed with same color; exceedingly large 
flower. 

MADAME CROZY.—The flowers of this very popu- 
lar variety are of a dazziing crimson scarlet, 
bordered with bright golden yellow, and pro- 
duced in the greatest profusion. Itcan be kept 
in bloom the year round. 

MAIDEN’S BLUSH —Pure, soft pink, an indescrib- 
able tint of day-dawn loveliness entirely dittfer- 
ent from all others. Everyonesays that itis one 
of the sweetest and most lovely shades ever seen. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY.—New. Brilliant crim- 
son, with scarlet shading; an exceedingly free 
bloomer, bearing large clusters of massive flow- 
ers. Thisisa grand Canna. Sure to please. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Exceedingly brilliant. A bright, 
glowing crimson, very rich and velvety, Very 
early, dwarf and a profuse bloomer. Extra good 
and extra desirable in every way. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE.—‘‘A perfect symphony of 
erimson and gold.’ Magnificent large flowers 
of the most perfect form, rich, scarlet crimson, 
distinct golden band around each petal: Flowers 
nearly five inches across. 

SOUV. DE ANTOINE CROZY.—In its color itis an 
intense, vivid scarlet, bordered with a narrow 
band of the deepest golden yellow, the yellow 
border intensifying the brillianey of the scarlet. 

TARRYTOWN, THE FINEST OF ALL CANNAS. 
—No variety approaches it for display. Its par- 
ticular value lies in the earliness with which it 
blooms, the abundance of the flowers produced, 
and the length of time the flowers remain aiter 
they open. 
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DORA CLAPP.—Crimson center, with bronze and green edge. 

EMPRESS OF INDIA —Crimson with golden edge. 

FIRE BRAND.—Fine bedder. Dark crimson, shaded garnet. 

FIRE CREST.—The foliage is a bright carmine crimson shade. 
The edge is slightly marked with golden yellow. 

GOLDEN BEDDER.—Deep golden yellow. A fine bedder. — 

GOLDEN VERSCHAFELTII--Thisranks first in yellow varieties. 

HERO.—A deep. jet black. 

HIAWATHA.—Bronze and yellow spotted. 

PROGRESS.—A beautiful mottled red, green and bronze. 

RETTA KIRKPATRICK-Bright green, large,deep yellow center. 

SETTING SUN.—Crimson, with brightest golden edge. 

VERSCHAFELTII.—A rich, velvety crimson. The best bedder. 

YEDDO.—The color is a deep golden yellow, splotched with a 
bright green. 


: 
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Premium No. 108. | 


SEVENTEEN CHOICE FUCHSIAS, | 


JUPITER.—New. One of the prettiest of all Fuch- 
sias. Large, double flowers, of 1 clear magenta, 
with dark crimson veins. 

BLACK PRINCE.—The very finest Fuchsia grown 
for the amateur to cultivate. We have seen speci- 
men plants six feetin height and four feetacross 
loaded with thousands of bright buds and blos- 
soms of a beautiful Waxy Carmine or pink color. 

SAPALY FRERES.—‘ olor of sepals a bright coral 
red, corolla violet and carmine red. One of the 
most beautiful and distinct of the Fuchsias. 

CHAMPION OF THE WORLD.—Liurge flowers, of a 
most beautiful coral red, corolla most intense 
bright, dark purple. 

MRS. E. G. HILL.—A variety unsurpassed; nearly 
perfection as to free growing and habit, begin- 
ning to bloom quite early and continuing ‘late. 

WAVE OF LIFE.—Has beautiful golden foliage, with 
flowers of deepest purple. 

NEW TRAILING QUEEN FUCHSIA —This Fuchsia 
is an entirely new departure, differing from all 
other large flowering varieties in its habit of 
growth, asitisa trailing vine. 

NEW FUCHSIA, SILVER KING.—A novelty. Very 
different from the other varieties in that the 
beauty liesin the foliage. 

GLADSTONE.—This is a new variety, a rival of Phe- 
nomenal for being the largest double Fuchsia. 
Extremely free, a startling variety. 

PHENOMENAL. —The King ot Fuchsias. The grand- 
est ofthem all. Phenomenalis the largest flow- 
ered Fuchsia in cultivation. Color bright scar- 
let, rich violet purple corolla, very double. 

WHITE PHENOMENAL.—Same as above, with large 
snow-white flowers. 

ROSE PHENOMENAL.—Same as Phenomenal ex- 
cept that the flowers are a brilliant rose color. 
The three Phenomenal Fuchsias have enormous 
sized flowers and are all beauties. 

NEW DOUBLE PERPETUAL-FLOWERING, WEEP- 
ING FUCHSIA, STORM KING.—Its flowering 
qualities are most remarkable. It is never out of 
bloom when in a healthy condition. 

GENERAL ROBERTS.—A remarkable, beautiful ya- 
riety of drooping habit. The blooms are from 
four to five inches in length. 

ROSAIN’S PATRIF.—A splendid white variety,a free 
bloomer and quite early. 

SPECIOSA.—Flowers are four inches or more in 
length; tube and sepals bright rose; corolla bril- 
liant carmine; it blooms quite freely. 

WHITE GIANT.—New Double White Fuchsia. The 
largest and best white Fuchsia grown. 


Premium No. 109. 
BIGHT. PALMS. 


Palms are be- 
coming more 
and more in- 
dispensable for 
interior deco- 
ration, as well 
as for outdoor 
cultivation. 
They are easily 
grown and in- 
crease in beau- 
ty and value 
rapidly from 
year to year. 
By sending 
small plants we 


are enabled to 
make this generous offer of 8 plants for a club of 4 
subscribers. The plants, while youngand not large, | 
Will be good strong individuals carefully selected. 


SS 
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COLLECTION OF JASMINES AND FERNS. 


BOSTON FERN.—In the vi- 
cinity of Poston no other 
plantis used so extensively. 
It has fronds which fre- 
quently attain a length of 
six feet. These arch and 
droop over very gracefully. 

PTERIS TREMULA. (Shak- 
ing Fern.) The slightest 
movementof the air shakes 
the leaves of this Fern. It 
grows readily and very fast, 

HOLLY FERN.—A fine decor- 
ative varie y. A beautiful 

and rapid growing Fern that succeeds exceed- 

ingly well, small plants making fine specimens 
in a short time. Fronds resemble branches of 

Holly, from which it takesits name. 


JASMINES. 


GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY.—This Jasmine is 
very easily grown, even small plants bearing a 
profusion of very double cream white flowers 
having a delicious perfume. 
popular when better known. 


MAID OF ORLEANS.—This is one of the most de- 
sirable of Jasmines, being easy of culture, a fine 
grower, good bloomer, very fragrant and 
having flowers of &@ waxy white appearance. 
Very double. 


GRANDIFLORUM.—(California Jasmine.) The flow- 
ers are pure white, star-shaped and of delicious 
fragrance. 


POETICA.—Flowers small, but borne in large spikes. 


REVOLUTUM.—A yellow-flowered Jasmine, nearly 
hardy and exquisitely fragrante 


Li will become very 


< 
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subscribers for HoME AND FLOWERS. 
premium is only 50 cents. 
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SIXTEEN EVER-BLOOMING 
CARNATION PINKS 
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THE DIVINE FLOWER. 


WHITE CLOUD.—The largest white Carnation in 
eultivation. Often measures four inches in 
diameter. Purest white. 

FAIRY PRINCESS.—Most beautiful Carnation we 
know. The color is a pure snow-white, deli- 
cately penciled with bright crimson. 

BON TON.—By far the darkest Carnation ever 
seen, and at the same time the most abundant 
bloomer. Brilliant dark red, Shaded with rich 
maroon, nearly every flower being on a long 
stem. 

PROSPERITY.—Thisis the largest Carnation ever 
offered. A wonderfully free bloomer consider- 
ing the monstrous size. White, overlaid with 
pink, in mottles reminding one of the beautiful 
tints seen in Azaleas. 


THIRTY-FOUR PACKAGES OF 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


ALYSSUM. Sweet. — The 
old favorite; very fragrant. 
CALLIOPSIS, Mixed.—All 
varietirs. 
CANDYTUFT,Sweet- 
Scented.—Mixed colors. 
The old favorite. 
CELOSIA, or Coxcomb.— 
Dwarf mixed. 
COREOPSIS LANCEOLA= 
TA.—Bright yellow flow- 
ers. Hardy. 
DATURA, or Horn of 
, Plenty.—Mixed varieties. 
DIANTHUS, or Hardy Japatriese Pink. 
HELIOTROPE.—Very fragrant. All colorsmixed. 
LANTANA, or Shrubby Verbena.—All colors. 
LOBELIA.—The choicest mixed colors. 
MIGNONETTE, Odorata, or Sweet Mignotiette. 
MIGNONETTE, Mixed.—All varieties. ; 
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/ SWEET PEAS —Best mixture. 
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Always order premium by number. 


GOLD NUGGET.—This isa pure yellow carnation. 
There is no stripe at all in it, being a straight 
out and out deep, rich, golden yellow. Taken 
allinali, itis the very best yellow Carnation out. 

JUBILEE.—Very dwarf, and of a nice, bushy 
growth, each individual flower possessing a 
stem from three to eight inches in length. 
Color a rich, bright, dazzling scarlet. 

DELLA FOX.—Almost indescribable. Of a rosy 
orange shade, striped and flaked with carmine, 
never bursts its calyx, is very free and early 
flowering, and can always be cut with a long 
stem. 

ABUNDANCE.—Flowers very large and perfect in 
form Color a bright rosy: pink, with salmon 
shading when the flowers are fully expanded. 
A very healthy grower and remarkably free 
bloomer, 

GENEVIEVE LORD.—As largeas largest light pink 
ever offered. A few blooms last season meas- 
ured nearly four inches. It has taken first 
prize wherever offered. 

MRS. THOMAS LAWSON.—No plant, of whatever 
kind, has ever received so much description and 
free advertising by the newspapers of the whole 
country as this sensational Carnation. It was 
sold for $30.000. The size is enormous, of a true 
pink-color. 

WHITCOMB RILEY.—The ground color is the 
faintest blush, lightly penciled in soft pink. The 
bloom is fluffy in appearance, exquisitely beau- 
tifulin form. One of the grandest of all Carna- 
tions. 

ARMAZINDY.—Probably the most beautiful Carna- 
tion yet introduced. Flowersare a pure, satiny 
white, and marked and shaded with rosy pink. 
The strongest and sweetest scented Carnation 
we know. 

MRS. FRANCIS JOOST.—Another grand Carna- | 
tion, with enormous sized flowers, often measur- 
ing three and a half inches in diameter. A 
grand deep rose-colored flower. 

ALASKA—This beautiful white Carnation isremark- 
able for its extremely vigorous growth, very large 
flowers, perfect shape, purest white, and sweet- 
ness of perfume. 

ESTELLE.—One of the most fragrant Carnations. 
Color a bright, glowing scarlet, distinct in color 
from any other variety. Admired by all who 
have seen it. : 

MORNING GLORY.—A beautiful light pink satin 
color, flowers large size and very freely pro- 
duced. Plant of vigorous growth; a superb 
variety. 


NASTURTIUM, Chatmieleon.—Dwarf; crimson. 

NASTURTIUM, Giant of Battles.—Tall; spotted. 

NASTURTIUM.—Tall; mixed; all colors, . 

NASTURTIUM.—Dwarf; mixed; all colors. 

OENOTHERA, or Evening Primrose. 

Oxalis, Mixed.—All colors. E 

PANSY. Kiug of the Blacks.—Deep, jet black. 

PANSY, Yellow Gem.—Richest yellow. 

PANSY, Cliveden Purple.— Royal purple color. 

PANSY, Striped and Mottled.—Lovely striped, 
blotched. 

PHLOX, Nana Compacta.—Dwarf; all colors. 

POPPY, Stowdrift.—Double; pure white. 

POPPY, Fire Dragon.—Deep scarlet. 

SMILAX.—An elegant climber. 

SWEET WILLIAM.—Doubie; 
favorite. : : 

SWEET PEA, Apple Blossom.—Bright rosy pink. 

SWEET PEA, Cardinal.—Rich rosy red. 

SWEET PEA, Violet Queen.—Lovely violet. 


mixed. The old 


THUNBERGIA, Black-Eyed Susat. 
VINCA, Mixed Colors.—White and pink. 
ZINNIA, Elegans.—Choicest double, all colors. 
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FOURTEEN FLOWERING BEGONIAS, 


ALBA PICTA.—Leaves thickly spotted with silvery white, foliage small and 
elegant, lovely pink flowers. 
ARGENTEA GUTTATA.—Lovely green foliage, with spots of silvery white. 


BERTHA DE CHATEAUROCHER.—It blooms the year round, making a 
handsome window plant, with its beautiful foliage and bright currant 
red flowers. 

DECORUS.—This is the white flowering Rubra. 
white flowers. 


DEW ORO: The Ever-Bloomiug Begonia.—A grand variety with white 

owers. 

FOLIOSA.—This is one of the most graceful of all the Begonias. 
issmall and fleshy. Bright pink flowers. 


FUCHSIOIDES COCCINEA.—Elegant free blooming variety. 
Hybrida Multiflora in growth. Flowers bright scarlet. 


HYBRIDA MULTIFLORA.—This beautiful plant makes handsome specimens, 


Very similar to it, but with 


The foliage 


It resembles 


MARGARITAE.—Leaves bronze green with purp- 
lish cast. Very. free flowering, large trusses of 
delicate cream and rose colored flowers. 

McBETHII.—Very free tlowering, being constant 
the year round. A fine Summer bedding plant 
if given light soil and perfect shade. 

PRESIDENT CARNOT.—The leaves are smooth, 
long pointed and prettily blotched. Covered 
with handsome rosy white flowers. <A splendid 
house Begonia. 
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TWENTY-FOUR SUMMER BULBS. 


TWELVE TUBEROSES.—Tuberoses are increas- 
ing in popularity as their-easy growth becomes 
generally known. Their freedoin of bloom and 
delicious perfume please every lover of flowers. 


TWELVE CLADZOLI.—The most satisfactory, desir- 
able and popular of all garden bulbs. Grows and 
blooms for anybody and everybody, unsurpass- 
ed in brilliancy and beauty of coloring. 
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With its graceful branches and pendulous flowers of bright rosy pink. 


RUBRA.—If you can have but one Begonia let it be 
a Rubra. Itisso fast growing thatin a year or 
twoit will reach to the top of your window. 


ROBUSTA.—Bright rose and pure white. Coral red 
buds. Thisis avery desirable variety. 


SANDERSONII.—One of the best flowering Be- 
gonias. The flowers are of a scarlet shade of 
crimson, borne in profusion for months at a 
time. Resembles coral. 


= 
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ELEVEN HARDY SHRUBS, 
VINES AND PLANTS. 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII.— 
The BostonIvy. For cover- 
ing dead trees, gate posts, 
boundary walls, verandas, 
ete; 


ACHILLEA, The Pearl.— 
The white cemetery plant. 
A hardy perennial, 


ANEMONE, Whirlwind. — 
Fall-blooming plants, grow- 

-ing to a height of three feet. 
Pure white. Beautiful. 


CLEMATIS, Paniculata.— 
The Japanese sweet-scented 
Clematis. One of the most 
beautiful of our hardy flow- 
ering vines. Flowers pure 
white. 


CHINESE MATRIMONY 
VINE.—Hardy everywhere. 
Pale purple. flowers and 
scarlet berries. 


DEUTZIA, Crenata.—Flowers double white tinged 
With rose. 


HARDY LILIES, Tenuifolium.—The coral lily of 
Siberia. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY.—Fine pips. 

HARDY SCOTCH, or Sweet May Pitiks. 


PLUMBAGO, Lady Larpent—Dark blue. Desirable. 


PES US Constance Elliott.—Pure white. 
ardy. 
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A SURPRISING OFFER] 
Five Shares Mining Stock Free | 


Five Shares of Stock in the Lead Trust Mine will be issued Free to any one sending 
us only $1.50 for a three years’ subscription for Home and Flowers 
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Mining Shares as a Premium 


Our new premium offer is aremarkable one, and we believe it will bring a large per 
cent of profit to every subscriber accepting it. The offer is to give subscribers for Home 
AND FLOWERS, either new or renewals, shares of stock in one of the most attractive and 
promising mining properties in Stevens County, Washington. 


The head Trust Mine 


The mine known as “The Lead Trust Minc” has becn most carefully and scientifically 
examined by mining experts and men of exporience who have themselves invested in the 
property. Putting their own money iuto thc enterprisc is the strongest indorsement they 
could giveit. They have also expressed their belief that the mine would return dividends 
almost from the start. Not only may investors expect a profit in dividends, but also in the 
advance in the value of i 1e stock icself. 

It is confidently predicted by practical and conservative men who have personally 
examined the properties that within a ycar this stock will be selling at par, when the five 
shares of stock which is given you will be worth $5.00. Such an increase in value will at 
once make it a dividend paying stock. 


Description of the Property 


The property of The Lead Trust. Mine consists of TWO full mining claims, located in 
Stevens County, Washington. Both claims are unusually well located*as regards timber, 
water and shipping facilities. 

Up to the present time the property has been developed solely with the view of de- 
termining the position, extent and richness of the ore bodies. Theseveral thousand dollars 
spent in the work have shown splendid results. The ore has been traced the full length of 
the claims, showing veins at least forty feet wide. Shafts and tunnels have also been 
opened, and ore has shown through every foot excavated. 

Lead is one of the most valuable metals used for commercial purposes, and vast 
wealth has resulted from the discovery and development of lead mines. Read the letter 
by the President of THE LEAD TRUST MINE, on the opposite page, and consider care- 
fully before you let this opportunity pass of becoming a stockholder in this splendid prop- 
erty. This offer is not made to sc.] mining stocl- it is made to secure subscribers for Homr 
AND FLOWERS, and every one who accepts it will receive full value for his money in the 
magazine alone, and in addition will be given the opportunity of sharing in the increasing 
value of this mining property. 


READ THE NEXT PAGE CAREFULLY. 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


A Letter from the President of the Company 


OFFICE OF THE 


LEAD TRUST MINE 


1412 WILLIAMSON BUILDING 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


DeAR Sir—In accordance with our recent letter, I hereby offer you 50,000 shares of 
stock of the Lead Trust Mine, the same to be delivered to you in certificates of not less than 
five shares each. In my opinion the subscribers of Home anp FLoWERs will be getting a 
thoroughly good thing in this stock. They will begin to receive dividends within eighteen 
months, and within two years at longest the stock will sell on the market at $1.00 per share 

The company owns two mining claims (soon to be increased to six) in Northeastern 
Washington, convenient to two smelters, both of which are anxious to secure all the lead 
ore possible to mix with other ores for fluxing. The product is alse in good demand for 
commercial purposes. 

Sufficient development work has been done upon the property to determine the fact 
_that it contains enormous quantities of very rich ore. Assays taken from a depth of only 
thirty feet gave a value of $65.48 per ton, and a car load taken from the surface gave a yield 
of $53.40 perton. The ore is so rich that no milling is necessary. It will be sent direct from 
the mine to the smelter. This makes a great saving in expense as a milling plant and the 
expense of operating is costly. 

It is capitalized at $1,000,000, with 1,000,000 shares having a par value of $1.00 each 
fully paid up and non-assessable. The management of the Company is in the hands of 
careful, conservative business men who will see to it that every stockholder is thoroughly 
protected. 

If your subscribers receive the five shares under the offer you propose to make they 
will always thank you for giving them this opportunity. 

Sincerely yours, 
M: 0. EIBBITS; 
President Lead Trust Mine. 


MORE EXPERT TESTIMONY... 


Mr. George A. Pounder, M. E., President of the Ethel Consolidated Mines, located in 
the same State, is a practical mining engineer of over fifteen years’ experience. _His judg- 
ment of the value of mining property is considered in Washington to be second to that of 
no other man in the business. Mr. Pounder thoroughly examined the property and re- 
ported that the ore which is practically inexhaustible can be mined and marketed at an 
unusually low cost per ton. He expressed the opinion that the mines cannot fail to yield 
large dividends for years to come. 


tion list of Homr anp Fiowers. We believe in giving 
premiums of the largest value possible. Never before 


THIS PREMIUM OFFER OF STOCK is made for 
Q U R Q F F Bi R the sole purpose of greatly increasing the subscrip- 


haye we been able to offer a premium that could confidently be expected to increase in 


value after its receipt. 

The subscription price of Home anp FLoweErs is 50 cents a year. A certificate for 
FIVE SHARES of stock in the “Lead Trust Mine” will be issued to any one remitting only 
$1.50 for a three years’ subscription. 

The stock assigned to us for these offers will last only a short time, and will be issued 
to subscribers in the order they are received, and we reserve the right to return money tothe 
sender whenever the stock is oversold. 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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$40,000.00. IN.CASH PRIZES 


To be Distributed Among the Successful Con- 
testants in a Grand Profit- Sharing Contest 


Estimate the total vote cast for Governor ott Novetiber 3d, 1903, in Ohio, Massachusetts 
and Iowa. 


The President of the Central Sayings Bank, Detroit, Michigan, certifies 
that The Press Publishing Association has deposited in that bank 
40,000.00 for the express purpose of paying these prizes. 


HERE IS THE LIST OF PRIZES 


To the nearest correct estimator. ...........022.2.-22.-2-2-e twee oe ee eeee--- $10,000 00 
To the second nearest-correct estimator ©. ..2 5. ...2.-css-ss see ee eee 3,000 00 
To the third nearest correct estimator.......2........-.caccce PEPE AS eet SaaS 1,600 00 
To the fourth nearest correct estimator....... Sieie ee seSs cee cas ee eee - 900 00 
To the fifth nearest correct estimator ....... Deion ieee oo onsite oe ano tee ee 200 00 
To the sixth nearest correct estimator .... 2c 0.Gs sien cee see cess eee 100 00 
To the seventh nearest correct estimator................ wokes soak eee eee 50 00 
To the eighth nearest correct estimator ........2. .2....2..06 ee ek Saas NSS 30 00 
To the next twelve nearest correct estimators, $15.00 each.......................... 180 00 
To the next twenty-seven nearest correct estimators, $10.00 each _............ 270 00 
To the next nine hundred and thirty-three nearest correct estimators, $5,00 each.. 4,665.00 
Twenty special prizes of $1,000 each... ......-s2seen oo ee eee 5 oe . 20,000 00 

Potalic. oss eo SESS eres NSS Sonne weve Sak oeee see ae REE Bee $40,000 00 


These twenty Special Prizes will be awarded for the titearest correct estimates received 
between the dates named below. 


before Dec. 15, 1902.. : . -$1,000 00 on or after May 1 and before May 15..........$1,000 00 
on or after Dec. 15 and before “Jan. ae 03. soasS- 1,000 00 on or after May 15 and before Junel..... -..-- 1,000 00 
on or after January 1 and before January 15... 1,000 00 onor after June 1 and before June 15.......... 1,000 00 
on or after Jan. 15 and before Feb. 1........... 1,000 00 =onor after June 15 and before July 1.......... 1,000 60 
on or after Feb. 1 and before Feb. 15...... eee 1,000 00 onor after July 1 and before July 15.......... 1,000 00 
on or after Feb. 15 and before March l......... 1,000 00. onor after July 15 and before August 1....... 1,000 00 
on or after March 1 and before March 15...... 1,000 00 on or after August 1 and before August 15.... 1.000 00 
on or after March 15 and before Aprill....... 1,000 00 = onor after August 15 and before September 1.. 1,000 00 
on or after April 1 and before April 15........ 1,000 00 onor after Sept. 1 and before Sept.15 ......... 1,000 00 
on or after April 15 and before Mayl......... 1,000 00 onor after Sept. 15 and before Oct. 1.......... 1,000 00 


In case of tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, prizes will be divided 
equally between them. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS GREAT CONTEST : 


Any one remitting 50centsfor HomE anp FLOWERS one year will be entitled to ONE 
ESTIMATE, provided no other premium is taken. 

Or any one remitting $1.00 for a two years’ subscription will be entitled to FOUR esti- 
mates, provided no other premium is taken. 

Estimates must be sent with the remittance. Upon their receipt certificates will be 
forwarded at once that will secure for the sender any prizes the estimates may win. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION. ae aid in conics yourestimate we fur- 


ish the official figures showing the vote 
for Governor in each of these States for the past en: eel as well as to give the total vote 
it the three States combined. The total vote for the three States is found in the right hand 
column. 


Ohio. Mass. Iowa. Total. 
1891....... 795,629 321.650 420,212 1,537,491 
10930 eel 8 608 365,012 415,806 1,604,476 
i kes) a Ree Soe 837,466 328,121 401,345 1,566,932 
1 SOT ese 854,986 269,795 438,292 1,563,073 
189095 73.55, 908,159 299,166 433,351 1,640,676 
1901 827 566 324,526 390,489 ag 542, 581 


What will be the total vote for Governor in these three States combined on the third 
day of November, 1903? Figure it out and send in your estimates. It may mean $10,000.00 
in cash to you. 

Be sure to give your estimates in letter containing your subscription and remittance. 


Address, THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio. 
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“SILVER 


$46.95 “Inve? BUG 


complete with @enuine Full 
Leather Top and Shafts. Cushions 
With springs and covered with 
genuine leather—tan and green, 
Sarven patent wheels—all 


GY 


hiekory. Dust proof long 5 
distance self oiling axles, A\ ae} 
= PP: 2 
Built To Last ny Ez; 


“A 
and It DoesLast. - 


Silver trimming—dash rails, hub bands, back rail, top 
= nuts and seat handles. The price is special. 

rite four our New Catalogue of Vehicles and 
Harness. IT IS FREE. “Union” Harneas is the 
Best. The quality of our goods is alwaysin the lead. 
OASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. 1334, Chicago, Ill. 


Your Bosom Friend 


IN NYMPHIA BUST AND FLESH FOOD 


FREE TO LADIES. Send your address and stamp and 
receive by mail, a package of fragrant!Packet Perfume, and 


full description of Nymphia, which enlarges the bust to 
fullest size, makes them full, firmand plump, and gives 
the perfect form that women desire and we all admire. 
Rounds out the face and removes wrinkles. Nymphia has 
brought gladness to more female hearts than all other toilet 
preparations in existence combined. Youare sure to be 


pleased. NWI ELIA. CO; 
Lock Box 2025, San Francisco, Cal. 


4 for 10 cents 


Send your name, address and10cts at 
once and we will send you four 7-inch 
Hemstitched Doilies, al! different de- 
signs; also our new illustrated cata- 
log of Faney Work Novelties and Hand- 
kerchiefs. All for 10 cts. 
Cc. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 

891 Broadway, N. ¥. Dept. 48. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


Z SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


£| LIFE PRESERVERS 


20 = = SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. ie 
OA 7” AN about them in our 156 page catalogue. Maile 
= — Zee. Wes Moines Incubator Co.,_ 
Dept. 402, Des Mvines, lowa, or Dept. 402, Buffalo, N. 


TREES, PLANTS, BULBS, &c. 


Our I'lustrated and Descriptive Price List of For- 
EIGN and DOMESTIC Bulbs Plints, Seeds, Shrubs, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape-vines, etc., all for 

@ Spring planting. will be » ailed FREEto all Address, 
NANZ & NEUNER, Louisville, Ky. 


BUY SEEDS THAT WILL GROW 
: é Ours have that reputation, there are plenty that 
Sees HAVE not. 10 pkts. Annaal Flower Seeds, 10. 
5 pkts. Vegetable Seeds, 10c. 5 pkts. Giant Cyclamen, Double Dahlia, 
Prize Pansy, Mammoth Verbena and Monstrosa Phlox,7c. PLANTS: 
6 Roses, 25c; 4 Pelargoniums, 25c; 6 Geraniums, 25c; 6 Begonias, 25c 
Catalogue free. A. C. ANDERSON, COLUMBUS, NEBRASKA 


Great opportunities 
offered. Book ex- 
plaining about the 
Ginseng Industr 


free. Sendforit. F. B. MILLS, Box 40, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


Burn the Washboarp 


AND SAVE THE CLOTHES 


Wash by air pressure—the easiest method ever 
found for lightening wash day work. The 


SYRACUSE EASY WASHER 


forces the hot suds through the clothes by aiv 
pressure,and takes out the dirt—no rubbing, no 
= pulling, rolling or grinding the clothes. Cleans 
without friction. Made of steel-galvanized, 
never rusts, leaks or falls apart. 
Try it 30 days, wash laces, carpets, bed- 
ding, everything, then if you don’t like 
zt return it at our expense. Write 
Jor book of modern laundry formulas. 


DODGE & ZUILL, _S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N.Y, 


ame fH) anne 44} eee} came :)¢ oe Aten 


| 
| 
: 
! 


NOTHING AS GUOD ADVERTISED ANYWHERE. 


a a 
$ Shipped on 
26.5 approval 


anywhere in U.S. Nomone 
in advanee. All kinds, al 
styles; direct from factories. 
Avoiding salesmen’s expenses 
and dealers or agents exorbi- § 
tant profits saves you from $10 
to $45. Estab. 1885. 250,000 sold. 
Testimonials from every state. 
Reference: First Nat’] Bank, 5 = 
Chicago. Send for big illustrated catalogue showing al) 
styles and samples of work. 

CASH BUYER’S UNION. Dept. K334 Ohicage 


MUSIC BOX FREE 


In order to introduce our 
World-renowned Cough and Cold 
Tablets in your district (guaran 
teed tocure any cough orcold 
In 24 hours), we are securing 
agents throughout America, and 
are making extraordinary in- 
ducements to those who will 


Guaranteed 
for 20 years. 


help us advertise and sell our 
wonderful remedies. 

Send us your name and address 
and we willimmediatelygend you 
6boxestablets. Selleach box for 
25c., return us the $1.50. When 
we have received the money for 
the medicine, which we shall 
send you immediately upon re- b& 
ceipt of your order, after you 
have gold the $1.50 worth and 
returned the money, and thereby shown your honesty and our ability to trust 
‘you, we will at once without any further work on your part or any further pay- 
ments of any kind whatsoever. send you a beautiful self-playing Music Bor, 
size 15x13x9, tozether with 100 of the latest popular songs. The Music Bor isa 
beauty, so simple thateven achild can start it. Plays song, classical and dance 
music. More beautiful than a piano. andjust a3 loud. You don’t need to know 
wnusic. A perfect gem in any household. Our No. 2 Box of Medicines contains 
$10 worth assorted drugs and you can also secure many other valuable pre 
miums. Remember, we are aD old and reliable concern and do exactly what we 
agree todo. Write at once. 


THE IMPERIAL DRUG CO., 280 Broadway, N. V 


DICK’S PRODUCTS 


Seamless Foot Warmer Shoes. wooled 

Hand Woven. Hndlesscomfort. I Ee 
mail ladies sizes at $1.25, mens 1.40. 
New adjustable Window Plant Rod 
Order list. W. Hl. Dick, Mfr. Dansy 


»45~-PIECE DINNER SET FREE 


For selling 10 one-pound cans QUEEN BAKING POWDER, 
Z and to each purchaser of acan, we give FREE A PITCHER 
AND SIX GLASSES, latest cutglasspattern. (These Dinner 
Sets are high grade, are handsomely decorated in flowers 
= of 4colors. and each piece heavily traced with gold.) ~s» 
i] We also give 50. 62 and 112 Piece Dinner Sets, Skirts, “S 
Wai ts. Jackets. Furniture, Sewing Machines. and many 
other valuable Premiums for selling our groceries. We 
4 , 3 also give cash commission. Write today for Illustrated 
; Plans offering everything in glassware, 
graniteware, etc., to customers; it will pay you. No money required. You risk 
absolutely nothing. as we send you the goods and premiums you select, pay freight 
and allow you time to deliver the goods and collect for them before paying us. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., °°se" °° ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Si. _t> ia 
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‘4! DOWAGER. 


FOR STOUT FIGURES 
with self adjusting reducing strap 


Thousands of Ladies all over 


the world who have worn the. 
DOWAGER Corsers affest that 
none other are so comfortable 
or fit so well. 

lhe olyect for which they are 
mtended is accomplished in 
every sense. hese Corseis are 
Jor sale hy Dealers everywhere 
Insist on having the DOWAGER 
STYLE 600. dealer cannot 
supply you we willupon receipt 
of money, 

Tue ROYAL BLUE BOOK teits aout IT 

‘SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 


EF 


THE ae : i STYLES 550 and 599 are designed 


| f for ladies who desire either the 
CELEBRATED STYLE 000 #2905275 $300) Corset which conforms to the figure. 


DOWAGER ; or the extreme straight front effect. 
CORSETS Sryie 55092008925 $950) | ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 
FOR ite hea 


STOUT "| ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 
FIGURES STYLE 399 $200 $225 § 186 Marketer ee 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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What the Old South Can Teach Us 


meet yy CULTURE AND BEAUTY IN COLONIAL 
AND SOUTHERN LIFE 


BY CEPHAS SHELBURNE 


N this busy, rushing, grasping day 
of commerce Americans might find 
much instruction and inspiration, and 

learn a valuable lesson, if they would turn 
for a moment once in a while to consider 
the stately, generous and beauty-loving 
order which marked the later colonial and 
earlier national period of our history, par- 
ticularly in the South. The present owes 
a real debt to the South of the past and 
to the early colonial period of our history 
—a debt that cannot be ignored as long 
as faith, courage, beauty, culture, and un- 
selfish devotion and hospitality’ may be 
reckoned among a people’s virtues. Sep- 
arated from us by the chasm of the heroic 


_ “late unpleasantness” and by four decades 


eae | 


of time, both the South and North have 
entirely put the past behind them, except 
in so far as both may learn from past 
history. And the range is now long enough 
for correct perspective. Shall we not 
today find something sweet and sound in 
the South that will yet be a_powerful, 
conservative influence in the republic? 
“Will it not be strange,” asks.a distin- 
guished biblical scholar and an old-time 
anti-slavery radical, “if we have to de- 
pend, after all, upon the orthodox conser- 
vatism of the South?” 

The word “Southerner” carries with it as 
distinctive traits and characteristics as the 


= 


words Scotchman or Frenchman. Isolated 
from the ultra-industrial spirit, undis- © 
turbed by “isms” of any sort, “born of a 
stock that planted itself with like vigor 
and purity nowhere else outside of its 
island home,” it was bred under separate 
and unique conditions. And, though theold 
South is a thing of the past, a new era 
of freedom has set in, and we are one peo- 
ple and inseparable, the South has left 
a legacy and memory invaluable to this 
generation. 

The old Southern life and civilization 
was full of power and inspiration. At 
no other time perhaps in the history of 
America do we find a period so fraught 
with sincerity, openness and frankness of 
manner, charm and graces of cultivation. 
It was a time of simple faith, honesty, and 
open simplicity. The voice of the scoffer 
at religion was seldom heard and never 
heeded in the Southland. There were no 
disintegrating influences of modern skep- — 
tical thought. The conservatism of the 
South refused to pipe to the mad dance 
of the times. While this cultured gener- 
ation is elsewhere framing artistic prayers 
to an “eternal not ourselves” or asking un- 
answerable questions of the “Unknow- 
able,” and puzzling itself over ‘“T'wo 
Isaiahs,” everywhere in the Southland 
there were, and are, earnest men and 
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women reverently thanking God for sun- 
shine and rain, seedtime and harvest, and 
“into every corner of whose homes shines 
the light of God by day and by night.” 
The old days in the South was a time of 
faith, of reverence, of simple honesty. In 
every land but the South good and wise 
men are mourning the decay of reverence, 
of the religious spirit. Reverence is the 
need of our time, of all times. As long 
as a healthful reverence for the beautiful, 
the good and true, for God and the man- 
ifestations of God, in man remain, we are 
safe, let creeds change as they may. Now 
while this religious revolution is working, 
some land, some people must stand out as 
a light, must bear the ark of the covenant. 
In our boasted industrial and commercial 
supremacy, in our mad rush for the dollar 
—when we are forgetting that there are 
stars in the heavens, flowers in the fields, 
and beauty in the landscape, and virtues 
of soul—it is well that some land and peo- 
ple stand a beacon-light, content to live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this 
present evil world, and to remember that 
the kingdom of God and of man is not al- 
together “meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness, joy and peace.” 


A thriving, pushing, hustling North- 
westerner, just returning from a trip into 
Old Virginia and the South, in the course 
of which an “immense ennui” possessed 
him, remarked, “Oh, the South is behind 
the times, out of date, a back number.” 
By which he meant that the material, 
commercial and industrial interests of the 
South were not in keeping with that of 
the Northwest. “But,’ he added, -“‘the 
‘New South’ is manifesting some life, and 
is coming up to date.” And by the “New | 
South” and “up to date” is meant that the 
South of today, the new industrial South, 
“has joined the procession,’ and has 
turned her mind to the development of her 
resources, to business, to enterprise, to 
money-making. By the “New South” is 
meant the South of today, busy developing 
coal, timber and mineral lands, drilling 
oil wells, building factories, towns, cities, 
railroads, forging to the front—bringing 
herself up to date. | 

This is all very well in its way, but to 


the thoughtful observer it is inadequate, 


one-sided, unsymmetrical. Along certain 
finer lines of development, such as beauty, 
culture and refinement, we are sadly lack- 
ing. Our machine-shops, factories, labor- 
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saving tools, railroads and other means of 
communication, such as the electric tele- 
graph and telephone, and electrical apph- 
ances generally, are not matched by a 
mental, spiritual and esthetic progress. 
The activities have outgrown the finer 
things of life. The body has out-flour- 
ished the soul. The course taken by our 
civilization since the war has been toward 
developing and perfecting the material 
contents of life; whereas the culture, the 
mind and heart, the esthetic and ethical 
nature of our people themselves have by 
no means progressed in the same degree. 
It has been a vulgar struggle, a spirit of 
plutocracy, in which, by slangy phrase, we 
are told to “join the procession,” to “be 
alive,” “hustle,” “catch on,”. “get there, 
Eh.” What was finest and best in the old 
Southern, colonial régime has been elim- 
inated to make room for the materialistic 
spirit, and a very disagreeable atmosphere 
has been created for people who value the 
higher things of life more than money 
and vulgar display. 

We have drifted into materialism, a 
mere struggle for wealth. Money, the al- 
mighty dollar, is the circle within which 


everything moves, the center around which 
everything revolves. This is our aristoc- 
racy, the altar at which we bow, the pur- 
pose for which we are educated and live. 
All else, we are told, is mere sentiment, 
romance, impractical, “a back number.” 
Inventions, machinery, the forms of com- 
merce and of finance, industrial training 
—all these forms of life have developed 
to an unprecedented degree; yet no one 
will assert that the mind, the soul, of our 
people has been thereby correspondingly 
refined, uplifted and spiritually enriched. 
The real refinement of living does not go 
along with this mad rush—certainly has 
not kept pace with it. ‘The refinement, 
manners and culture of today cannot com- 
pare favorably with those of former times ; 
and it is certain that intellectual and so- 
cial life generally has not reached so high 
a level as in the old colonial and old ante- 
bellum days. The American genius for 
beauty, culture, refinement and the fine 
arts has not kept pace with the advance 
of a mighty material progress. 

Is humanity to be measured by wealth, 
by power, by material prosperity? We 
are told to get rich, to fight, to win the 
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game, to be smart, to use tact and be up 
to date. Are these worthy motives? Are 
the seeds of godlike power in them? 
There is a sensible debasement of tone,-a 
lowering of our ideals, a marked decline 
in simplicity, purity and culture as com- 
pared with a few generations back. A lit- 
erary man and student of history gives 
it as his conviction that “our immediate 
generation has been sinking of late to 
meaner ideals, to coarser ways of life, to 
more vulgar types of literature and art, 
to more open craving after wealth, and 
to a more insolent assertion of pride and 
force.” “Take the decade which closes 
the century,” says Frederick Harrison, 
“can anyone pretend that it equals in 
power either of the middle decades of 
the century (1840-1860) in poetry, in lit- 
erature, in science, in philosophy, in re- 
ligions, and in manners?” 

There needs to be a general awakening 


< 


and revival along certain finer lines of 
thought and life. There never was a time 
in the history of our country when we 
needed so much to encourage a spirit of 
beauty, culture and refinement. We need 
to look to a greater dignity of citizenship, 
a larger and more fruitful culture, to the 
best that has been thought and said by _ 
the wise and great, and lived by the most 
refined and cultured. Something yet 
higher in pitch, and larger in scope, and — 
finer in quality and tone, than this ultra- 
material progress, is needed to express the 
fulness of the American life, to voice the 
aspirations and thought of the American 
mind, and to perpetuate the memory and 
glory of American history. 

- Let us pause in this busy rush to look 
backward once in a while. Speak to the 
past and it shall teach thee. 

“Lord, God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


‘«To the artistic imagination must be brought all questions of beauty, and from those who as specialists have 
made the study of all the conditions affecting our lives, must we secure the best answer to the problems o€ our 
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The 


Blue Room. 


ol the Soul 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY 


= HAT a beautiful sunset!” some 
one exclaimed. 


“Yes,” said a lady who was 
watching it with an expression of intense 


enjoyment, “it is too beautiful to lose; I 


‘shall put itin my Blue Room.” 

“Your Blue Room?” we echoed in as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes, in my Blue Room,” she answered, 
smiling more at the sunset than at us. 

We asked her to explain. 

“Well, you see, there are many lovely 
scenes and happy hours too precious to 
lose, and it isn’t safe to trust them to the 
mere accidents of memory. So I have 
made a room for them in my inner con- 
sciousness, which I call my Blue Room.” 

- “Ti must be very large to take in the 
sunset,” one said. 

“No,” replied the lady, “it is only an 
ordinary room in size, yet it will take in a 
whole landscape.” Seeing that we were 
mystified, she explained. 

“This sunset, for example, I shall frame 
and hang over the mantle piece. In the 
Toom it will be only an ordinary picture, 


until I look at it, then instantly it will be- 


come a sunset again.” 3 
“But what will you frame it with? 
we asked. 
_ “With the faces of you, my friends.” 
“Have you much furniture in your room 
now ?” one asked. ; 
“Yes, a great deal. Only the most per- 
fect scenes and happiest moments find a 
place in it, yet one is surprised to know 
how many of these will be gathered in just 
a few years. However, my room is not 
nearly full—I think it never will be full.” 
“What are some of the things in it?” 
I asked curiously. 
“Once, when a little girl, I ran along a 
forest path just after the leaves had fallen ; 
green, and red, and gold they lay thick 
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over my pathway; and with the beauty of 
those leaves the mysterious joy of the 
woods entered into my child soul. Those 
leaves carpet part of the room. When 
I’m restless, or stifled, or weary of brick 
walls, | take a run over my carpet and then 
I’m a child again in the sweet scented 
woods. 

“Once, in an hour of despair, I sat by 
my west window in the gathering darkness. 
Life, I thought, was dead to me. My 
heartache was too deep for tears. My 
father came in, laid his hand gently upon 
my shoulder, and stood beside me without 
a word for a long time. That silent sym- 
pathy is the center table; and I lean upon 
it very often. I caught a look of gratitude 
in the eyes of a child to whom I had been 
kind. That is the latch on one of the 
doors. While drifting in a boat down a 
placid stream in the stillness of gathering 
dusk, one summer evening, such a sense of 


' rest and peace came over me, that I made 


of it a couch for my Blue Room. When 
weary or vexed I lie down upon it for a 
few minutes, I’m again floating and 
dreaming down that stream of perfect rest 
and contentment. 

“There are many pictures. Most of 
them are rare expressions which I have 
seen on the faces of those I love. There 
are bouquets of flowers which never fade— 
some made from a bird song, some a 
child’s laughter, others from some delight- 


ful breeze laden with the perfume of 


spring. ‘The sweetest song I ever heard, 
the song’ that reached my heart, I turned 
into a bird with rare plumage. Whenever 
I call to it, I hear that song again. The 
happiest day of all my life, the day when 
every fiber of my being thrilled with ecsta- 
tic joy, is the organ, and every hour that 
sets my heart strings thrilling is a new 


piece of. music for my organ.” 
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“You must be very happy,” some one 
said. 

“Indeed I am,” she replied with a smile. 
“Why shouldn’t Ibe? Whenever the sur- 
roundings are not pleasant, I take a peep 
into my Blue Room at the beauty there. 
When friends are cross, I go in and take 
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up some remembrance of past kindnesses 
which I got from them. No matter how 
much awry the present, I can always be 
happy with so many treasures in my Blue 
Room ; and oh! the joyewhen a little lonely 
or downhearted to steal in and play a 
symphony on my organ.” 


by Greate Men 


Il. NAPOLEON AND THE VIOLET 
BY LORA 8S. LA MANCE 


HE violet is inseparably connected 
with the name and fame of the 
great Napoleon. It was Josephine’s 

flower, and, because it was hers, it became 
his. Napoleon was Josephine’s idol. Be- 
fore ambition had seared his heart he was 
most happy in the devotion of this charm- 
ing, tactful, gracious woman. Josephine’s 
birth and training had been in Martinique, 
at once the most beautiful and the most 
unfortunate of the West India Islands. 
She had imbibed all of the passionate love 


of the tropics for flowers, and all of the 
Creole fondness for sweet odors. The 
sweet-breathed violets were her especial 
favorite. She always wanted them about 
her. They were counted so fully her own 
that at her death violets were planted all 
about her tomb. 


Napoleon, when he became first consul 
and real ruler of France, though four years 
a husband, was yet the lover. And, lover- 
like, he asked Josephine what birthday 
gift he should give her. She surprised 
and amused him by saying she wanted 
only a bunch of violets. . 


Forthwith he ordered violets to be pro- 
vided in profusion. To his annoyance not 
a gardener in all Paris could supply a 
single blossom. Napoleon was ever impa- 
tient, and he was vexed that he, the con- 
queror of Europe, could not obtain a hand- 
ful of flowers at his bidding. 


Just at this time angadmirer sent him a 
bouquet of perfect violets. The impossible 
had become a reality, within his grasp. 
He took it as a happy augury of his future 


NAPOLEON JUST BEFORE WATERLOO 


destiny, and the more so that their purple 
richness was of the color once sacred to 
kings alone. From that hour the violet 
Was Napoleon’s talismanic flower. * 

It is said that Josephine was at Mal- 
maison, the Bonapartes’ loved home, seven 
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miles from Paris. But Napoleon, in his 
almost childish delight over getting the 
flowers, galloped all the way to Malmaison, 
carrying the precious violets with him. 
Josephine was deeply touched that the 
master of all Europe should journey miles 
just to place in her hand the flowers she 
loved best. She never forgot the lover- 
like act, nor he her rapturous delight. 
Sorely he tried his consort’s forgiveness 
later, but he never from that time on failed 
to shower violets upon her on her birthday. 
Even when he had divorced her, that he 
might marry the daughter of an emperor, 
he sent her the accustomed violets. The 
heart-broken woman shuddered. “Take 
them away!” she implored. “They have 
bloomed above a grave! I cannot wear 


1? 


them ! 
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‘In after days the violet became the 
symbol of sympathy for Napoleon in his 
misfortune. Loyal Frenchmen drank to 
the health of “Corporal Violet,” and wore 
violet watch-guards, and loyal French- 
women wore violet dresses and violet rib- 
bons. In the hard days of imprisonment 
at St. Helena the chained lion found his 
only solace in planting and tending his 
violets. They were the loved flowers of 
Josephine, who would have died for him, 
and whose heart he had broken. Who 
knows what memories those flowers 
brought up to this miserable man, or what 
voices of other days? Years after Na- 


poleon’s body was removed to Paris. From ° 
the moment the cortege touched [French 
soil his coffin was literally hidden beneath 
violets, the nation’s offering. 


WOOD-VIOLETS 


By Annice Bodey Calland 


UT ’neath the forest trees, 

Sweetest of monodies 
Known by the western breeze, 
Grow the wood-violets.. 

Melodies heaven taught, 

Waking our happiest thought, 

By these sweet flowers caught, 

Modest wood-violets. 


Time ever fleeting on, 

Day, night, again the dawn, 

I"orever the years roll on, 
Violets, violets. 


Fair years, fair changing years, 

Latticed with hopes and fears, 

Spangled with smiles and tears, 
Violets, violets. 


Teach me thy faithfulness, 

Teach me thy loveliness, 

Why you all things do bless, 

Violets, violets. 

“Learn, then, the secret mine- 

Love, let thy love entwine 

All, and sweet peace is thine,” 
Ze This say the violets. 
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HOME AND FLOWERS 


A HARMONIOUS HALLWAY 


Residence of Prof. E. A. Kroegers, St. Louis. 


(The woodwork is of natural finished oak, the bookcase, seats, etc., 


being 


built to match.) 


Decoration 


in the fem. 


AS- FO ITS sILENT, BUT POWEREUL INFLUENCE 
BY A. BLAIR RIDINGTON 


II. FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

HE world outside of our “home 
folks” is usually taken most largely 
into consideration in planning: the 

“company rooms’—the hall and the par- 
lor or reception room—as it is in these 
rooms that our formal family contact with 
the outside world takes place. ‘That there 
is a change for the better in the old-time 
feeling that these were exclusively for 
company is very apparent. Perhaps there 
has come a realization that the influence 
of the old formal decoration gave a stiff- 
ness and formality to our friendships, and 
that the rooms took on an air of barren 
coldness that made them utterly unsuit- 
able for their use. , 

The call of a few years ago is giving 
way to something more nearly approach- 


ing a room in its furnishings and decora- 
tions, the old-time parior is often omitted _ 
in favor of the dainty receptioh room, and 
the newest idea is.to find all three uses 
combined in one good, large, sensible “liv- 
ing room,” from which the stairs run up, 
not as an unpleasant reminder that our 
home is on more than one level, but as an 
intelligently treated portion of the dec- 
orations. ; : 

In planning the hall, it is well to keep 
in mind that, because of the broken lines 
of the staircase, it will bear crooks and 
nooks that are too abrupt for a room with 
only the ordinary lines of decoration, and 
for that reason, if any portion is of neces- 
sity to have such breaks, put them in the 
hall, for here their treatment is a less 
grievous problem, and, in fact, they often 
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RECEPTION AND STAIR HALL 


Mrs. Kupferle’s residence, St. Louis. 
glass in Munich style, 
brass, antique.) 


prove a great assistance to the designer. 

‘The stairs should be treated as simply 
as possible, while strictly in keeping with 
the architectural features around them. 
Have the stair treads wide and roomy look- 
ing, as this gives a sense of ease and ele- 
gance. If space is not available for this 
idea to be carried up the entire stairs, at 
least have the steps to the first platform 
as long and broad as possible. 

If one delights in brick mantels there 
can be no better place for one than in the 
hall, where the contact of the large brick 
courses with the woodwork is far more 
pleasant than in a daintily furnished 
room. Where rich surroundings prevail 
heavy facings in golden sienna or deep 
ted Numidian marble aid in the effect, 
while occasionally a terra cotta mantel de- 
tailed after Venetian or Francis I mod- 
els are seen. But no matter what your 
materials may be, see that simplicity is 


(Finished in oak with richly carved newels and mantel, staircase window all hand painted 
The mantel facings are in rich red Numidian marble, the grate trim and chandelier are in brushed 


striven for, that there is no finicky reach- 
ing aiter effects unattainable or unde- 
sirable. Beams in the ceiling, where the 
finances will admit, cannot be excelled, 
and where a hall is rather long for its 
width one or two of these serve to break 
the otherwise monotonous stretch of ceil- 
ing. Ifa stained glass window is planned, 
see that the colors are pleasant, choose soft 
shades rather than bright ones, and if 
brilhancy is sought, use some of the ripple 
or granite varieties of glass to obtain it. 
In furnishing, fit up the space under the 
stairs as a cosy corner, a little den or per- 
haps as a small library with one’s choice 
books. Strive, as in no other room, to 
make your hall distinctive. 

The hall, no matter what its uses, should 
be planned partially with an eye to the 
effect of its decorations, as seen in con- 
junction with that of the rooms usually 
open to view from it, and also its appear- 
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RECEPTION AND STAIRCASE HALLS 


Mrs. Hogan’s residence, St. Louis. 


-ance as seen from the rooms themselves. 
Practically, this makes the hall the key 
to the decorations of the adjoining rooms. 
Its color tone must either be in harmony 
with or give a pretty contrast to its neigh- 
bor rooms, and, if not studied beforehand, 
one commonly finds the key color has been 
used in some one of the rooms, and is 
forced to use it again in the hall, when a 
little consideration would have permitted 
the use of some more satisfactory tint. 
In the woodwork, my own choice is ivory 
enamel with deep mahogany panels, stair 
treads and rails all detailed in colonial 
style. Oak lends itself to a variety of 
styles in detail, and I have found yellow 
pine of deep rich color with curly panels 
excellent, where coupled with strong 
Gothic outline. As a generalization, the 
hall should be “handsome rather than 
pretty.” 

On the other hand, the reception room 
proper must be pretty, daintily so, the 
moldings of the door and window trim, 


{Woodwork in yellow pine.) 


the mantel and entire surroundings kept 
in harmony with this idea. The use of 
some special style, such as the Empire and 
other French styles, or our own good old 
simple colonial, is founded on this desire 
to carry the lightness into the more per- 
manent portions of the decorations with 
the knowledge that these styles “wear 
well.” They are as beautiful today as 
when first used a century or more ago, and, 
like rare pictures, bring up memories of - 
colonial mimuets or grand routs under 
the lightest-hearted of French queens. 
Something, at least, of the best portions 
of their beauty may be obtained at not too 
great cost, and will well repay the outlay 
of thought and money. | | 
Much of what has been said of the recep- 


tion room pure and simple also applies 


to the parlor, but as this room partakes 
somewhat of the character of a family 
room, it should be fitted up in its archi- 
tecture and furniture on a more com- 
fortable and less delicate scheme—a sort 
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of happy medium where upholstered fur- 
niture and a rocker take the place of spin- 
dles and gilt. Birdseye maple or white 
and gold have been our “standbys” for 
parlor woodwork, but almost any of the 
lighter woods will serve the purpose. 

_ In many of our smaller residences where 
the parlor serves the purpose of a sitting- 
room also, it is customary to furnish it in 
oak, birch, cherry or other medium- 


Meee Fairyla 


BY DANSKE 

pa AMMA,” said my little five-year- 

old to me the other day, “I think 

home is much nicer than fairy- 

land, don’t you?” I thought that I had 
never received a finer compliment. 

Dorothea’s question set me to thinking. 

It does not seem a difficult thing to keep 

happiness in the heart of a healthy child. 

Itsneeds are so simple. It needs, first of 

all, plenty of love, and then plenty of 

wholesome mental food for the develop- 

ment of its character. This is just as 


important as plenty of oatmeal and milk — 


for the development of the body. Chil- 
dren’s minds are as restless as their bod- 
ies, and need constant, untaxing occupa- 
tion. 

When I considered why my little girl 
was healthy and happy, I concluded it was 
largely because she is under the care of 
the best of fairy godmothers, Dame Na- 
ture, herself. She is growing up in the 
country, she plays under grand old forest 
trees, and she lives in intimate relations 
with the birds, the squirrels, and the 
flowers. Her kind fairy godmother has 
endowed her with the love of these things, 
and they suffice to fill her days with joy. 

Dorothea, and indeed all the family, are 
enthusiastic gardeners. She takes a keen 


eolored woods, and to close them off from 
the hall with sliding doors, but where such 
use is necessary I would advise that the 
hall and sitting-room be definitely com- 
bined into a living room as being more 
useful, more homelike, and less ostenta- 
tious than the ordinary parlor. 

How much of the visitor’s welcome or 
the tired worker’s joy of home is created by 
the first impression as the door is opened ? 


nd Home 


of 


DANDRIDGE 


interest in every new plant that we procure. 
She knows every tree, shrub and flower on 
the place. I never speak to her of “my 
garden,” but always of “our garden.” She 
is my partner in all out-of-door pleasures, 
and feels that her rights in the garden are 
imahenable. She 
can pick any of 
the flowers, if she 
wishes to. But she 
has been . taught 
to think that they 
are happier in 
their beds, revel- 
ings in the sun- 
shine, and that 
when plucked they 
will soon droop 
and die. Sothat she 
never picks them 
to throw them away in a few moments, but 
only to give pleasure to others, and to 
make the house beautiful. This sym- 
pathy with Nature is, it seems to me, one 
of the most valuable traits that can be cul- 
tivated in a child. Nothing is more ele- 
vating and refining than a love of and 
knowledge of flowers. I know of no better 
heritage to leave one’s children than the 
love of cultivating and arranging flowers. 


DANSKE DANDRIDGE 


Wiel Ti iia 
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A STORY OF A CHANGE OF BE Ag 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


CuHaprer III.—/( Continued.) 


“Fy DON’T think she'll like it if I lie 
in bed after daylight,” thought the 
child. “As soon as I find out what 

she does like, ’'m going to do everything 

I can to suit her.” She had a strong hope 

that her aunt might feel in a more amiable 

mood this morning, but her hope was 
doomed to disappointment. 

John had brought bad news. One of 
the best cows on the place was sick and 
likely to die. This was enough to make 
Miss Betty cross, if she had not been so 
naturally. The consequence was that 
Mary could do nothing to suit her. 

“T jest wish to goodness you'd git out 0” 
the way *n’ stay out of it,” she declared, 
at last. “Ef I’ve got to have ye *round, 
do keep out o’ sight as much as possible.” 

Mary put on her bonnet and went out 
into the orchard back of the house, and sat 
down under a big apple tree whose gnarled 
branches made a tent of foliage that sug- 
gested a most delightful place in which 
to play at housekeeping. But though the 
thought came to Mary, it had but a mo- 
mentary interest for her. She felt more 
sorrowful, more lonesome than ever, it 
seemed to her, since the morning’s disap- 
pointment. She felt hke crying, but it 
seemed as if even the relief of tears was 
denied her. Her eyes felt dry and hot. 
When she thought of her aunt’s harshness 
and cruelty her heart grew hard and full 
of bitterness and anger. What right had 
Miss Betty to treat her so? What oppor- 
tunity had she given for Mary to prove 
how helpful she could be? 

As these thoughts passed through the 
little girl’s mind they stung her to bitter 
resentment. 

“T believe I’m going to hate her,” she 


cried... “I don’t see how I can help it if 
she keeps on treating me in this way. She 
don’t want me here. If I knew where to 
go, ’d run away. I wouldn’t set foot in 
her house again. She’s the crossest old 
woman I ever saw. I do hate her,” and 
Mary’s face took on for a moment some- 
thing of the hard look which characterized 
Miss Betty’s. 

Presently, however, the remembrance 
of many things her mother had taught 
her came back. 

“Oh, I musn’t feel like this !’’*she cried, 
half frightened at the bitterness in her 
heart, as she realized it fully. “Dear God, 
take these thoughts away, and don’t let 
them come back any more. Mother said 
Aunt Betty might not lke me very well 
at first, but she felt sure I could make her 
like me after a little, if I went at it right. 
But that’s what I don’t know how to do. 
Show me, dear God. Somehow everybedy 
seems so far away but you.” 

There was no mystery about prayer to 
Mary. It was simply following out the 
teaching of the mother she had lost. She 
Knew, and Mary had all a loving child’s 
confidence in the truth of what that kind 
mother had taught her. | 

“Hello !” 

_ Mary jumped to her feet, greatly startled 
by the sound of a voice coming from 
some one out of sight. She looked about 
her, but no one was to be seen. “I’m sure 
some one spoke to me,” she thought. “I 
couldn’t have imagined it.” 

Presently there was a chuckle from a 
fence corner, and directly after a boy’s 
face appeared above the rails out of an 
elder bush. 

“Did I scare you?” asked the boy. “I 
didn’t mean to, if I did.” 

“T wasn’t just scared,” answered Mary, 


gi 


' which was pretty often. 


WINNING HER WAY 


“but it was next thing to it, I guess.” 

“Youre Miss Betty’s orphan, ain’t 
you ?” asked the boy, as he leaned over the 
fence. 

“T’m her niece,” answered Mary. 

“Well, it’s all the same thing,” said the 
boy. “She’s been telling she was going to 
start an orphan asylum, you know. That’s 
what made me ask the question. How 
d’you like her?” 

“TJ haven’t seen much of her,” an- 
swered Mary. “I only came yesterday, 
you know.” 

“But you’ve beefi here long enough to 


have some kind of opinion about her,” 


said the boy. “It don’t take long for that. 
Crosser’n blue blazes, ain’t she ?” 

“T don’t think she likes children very 
well,” answered Mary, cautiously. “She 
isn’t used to them, you know.” 

“Say, do you spose she was ever a 
child?” asked the boy. “I don’t. Some- 
how she skipped our good times, and that’s 
why she’s got such a grudge against us. 
I get ‘long with her pretty well, for I 
never plague her, or talk back, but most 0” 


_ the boys are fraider of her *n they'd be 


of a wild Indian. 
though ?” 

“Maybe she has something to scold 
for,’ answered Mary, evasively. 

“You just wait,” said the boy, nodding 
his head knowingly. “If she hasn’t 
scolded you yet, she will, you can depend 
on that. She’d get sick an’ die in no time 
if she couldn’t scold somebody or some- 
thing. Whats your name?” 

“Mary Peabody,” answered the little 
girl, looking her visitor over critically, 
and concluding that she rather liked his 
face. It was a round, good-natured one, 
and his eyes had a knack of twinkling 
whenever funny thoughts occurred to him, 
Here was a 
chance to make a friend, and Mary felt 
strongly inclined to take advantage of it. 
“What's your name?” 

“Bob,” answered the boy. 
a nice one?” 

“T lke it,” responded Mary. 


Say, can’t she scold, 


“Ain’t it 


“But it 
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isn’t all the name you’ve got, is it?” 

“Some folks call me Bob Hart, when 
they go in for style,” was the reply. “But 
I’m just Bob, for common. You can call 
me that, if you want to—or would you 
rather call me Mr. Hart?” 

At this both of them laughed. Aunt 
Betty heard them, and came to the wood- 
shed door to see who Mary’s visitor 
might be. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she said, as she 
spied Bob, as he balanced himself across 
the top rail of the orchard fence. “I didn’t 
know but it might be that Perkins boy. 
If it had ha’ be’n, he’d got a piece o’ my 
mind, an’ mebbe suthin’ else, if he’d set 
up to be impident an’ sassy. “T'was him 
that stole my early bellflowers. John see 
him streakin’ off cross-lots with his pockets 
jest bulgin’-out with *em. I wish’t they'd 
ha’ made him sick. But, lan’s sake, you 
couldn’t make a Perkins sick by feedin’ 
himall the green stuff in the neighborhood. 
They've got cast-iron stummicks. Jest 
let me git my han’s on him once, an’ I 
reckon he’ll wish he’d let my apples alone.” 

It was seldom that Miss Betty made 
such a long speech as this. Mary con- 
cluded that Bob must be one of her par- 
ticular friends, if she had any, otherwise ~ 
he would not have been favored with so 
much attention on the part of her aunt. 

“She likes you,” said Mary, with a little 
sigh. 

“Mebbe she does—as well as she likes 
anybody,” responded Bob. “But that ain’t 
sayin’ much, I guess. Don’t she like you? 
I do.” 

“Oh, ’'m so glad of that!” cried Mary, 
with sparkling eyes. “I’m glad you told 
me. I shan’t be so lonesome now: You 
don’t know how it makes one feel to be 
without friends.” 

“T ouess J can imagine,” said Bob. “T 
was awful homesick once, an’ I heard 
a man say bein’ homesick made a fellow 
feel as if he hadn’t a friend in the world.” 

“Do you live near by?” asked Mary, 
wondering if she would be likely to see ~ 
her new-found friend very often. 
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“Just over the hill,” answered Bob. 
“Some o° these days [ll coax Miss Betty 
to let you go over to my house. ‘You'll 
like my mother, I know. She’s one 0’ 
the jolly kind.. An’ she'll like you, ’m 
sure. ve heard her say a good many 
times she wished she had a little girl. 
You see, we're all boys.” 

“Oh, that?ll be so nice!’ cried Mary. 
“But maybe Aunt Betty won’t let me go. 
I’d be afraid to ask her, yet awhile.” 

“T’ll fix that,” said Bob, who evidently 
felt quite sure of his influence with Miss 
Betty. “By’m’by, when blackberries get 
ripe, we can go berryin’ over on the ledge 
lot. That’s lots o’ fun.” 

“Mary! Ma-ry!” It was Miss Betty’s 
voice calling sharply from the wood-shed 
door. ' “Be you,a-goin’ to set out there 
all day? I thought you wanted to do 
suthin’. Them chickens hain’t had a 
mouthful to eat this mornin’, an’ I guess 
they’d go without all day afore you 
thought of *em.” 

“T’ll have to go,” said Mary. “I hope 
you'll come over real often,” she added, 
as she started for the house. “It’ll keep 
me from being lonesome if I think I’ve 
got a friend, I’m sure, and you’ve prom- 
ised you’d be one, you know.” 

“T shan’t go back on my word,” said 
Bob. “I ain’t one o’ that kind. If Miss 
Betty don’t use you well, you let me know, 
an’ Vl stick up for you. I'd tell her what 
I thought of her, if she got to bein’ too 
cranky.” 

Mary wondered if it would make a great 
deal of difference with Miss Betty if Bob 
were to give her a piece of his mind. She 
didn’t belheve it would. She went to the 
house, and Bob started off on a boy’s trot 
across-lots, whistling. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T’d like to know where you’ve be’n, *n 
what you’ve be’n doin’ all this time,” de- 
manded Miss Betty, when Mary made her 
appearance in the house. 

“T was in the orchard,” answered Mary. 
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“lve been getting acquainted with that 
Hart boy. I lke him ever somuch. He’s 
a real nice boy, isn’t he?” 

““He’s nice enough ’s fer’s I know,” an- 
swered Miss Betty. “He ain’t as sassy ’n’ 
impident as most boys, that’s one thing in 
his favor. But I never took much stock 
in boys—or girls, neither, fer that matter,” 
she added. “Yd try dretful hard to get 
along *thout ’em, *n’ I ruther guess I'd 
make out to do it.” 

“Can’t I help you wash the dishes?” - 
asked Mary. 

“Wash the dishes™ exclaimed Miss 
Betty. “D’ye s’pose I leave my dishes set- 
tin’ ’round till this time o& day? I ain’t 
shif’less enough for that. What d’ye think 
I was doin’ all the time ye was gabbin’ 
with Bob Hart? I was doin’ up my 
mornin’s work, an’ if ye e’n see any of it 
left to do, Pd like to have ye p’int it out 
to me. You'll find out that I don’t let 
work hang on all day, as some folks do. 
I have to work fer my livin’.” 

“Vm willing to work for mine,” said 
Mary. “Id like to do enough to pay my 
way. If you'd only tell me what to do—” 

“Hain’t I told you the chickens need 
feedin’? Ef ye want to do somethin’ so 
bad, why don’t ie tend to to *em, ua o 
standin’ round, ’n’ talkin’ ?” - 

Mary fed the chickens, and hurried back 
to the house, hoping her aunt would give ~ 
her some other task to perform. 

“Can’t I take care of my room?” she 


asked. “I know how to sweep, and dust, 
and pick up things. Mother learned me 
how.” 


“Indeed !”? exclaimed Miss Betty, with 
scornful emphasis. “Ef she knew how 
to do them things as they orter be done, 
she wa’n’t like any o’ the rest o’ the 
Grahamses. They was al’ays a lazy, shif’- 
less set.” 

“My mother wasn’t lazy, 
“She worked hard. She—” 

“Don’t you go to talkin’ back to*me,” 
said Miss Betty. “I hain’t said, in so 
many words, that she was lazy, but what 
I did say, an’ what I say ag’in, is, that 
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said Mary. 
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she wan't like any o’ the Grahamses. I 
don’t want you to go to contradictin’ me. 
I won’t have it.” 

“JT didn’t mean to contradict,” said 
Mary. “I just said my mother wasn’t 
lazy—” 

“Shet up—shet right up!” said Miss 
Betty, savagely. “Ef *twa’n’t contradict- 
1’, “twas talkin’ back, ’n’ that’s jest as 
bad. I don’t want none o’ your opinions. 
Tye got enough o’ my own. Ef you don’t 
like what I say, why—keep your mouth 
shet, *n’ ye won’t be half so likely to git 
into trouble.” 

Mary made no response. Presently Miss 
Betty looked at her sharply. 

“Ye ain’t sulkin’, be ye?” she demanded. 
“Ye hain’t forgot what I said yesterday 
about sulkin’, [I hope: ri 

“T remember it,” answered Mary. 

“Well, see ye do,” cautioned Miss Betty. 
“JT don’t spose ye will, though. Might ’s 
well pour water into a sieve *n’ expect it 
to stay there, as to tell young ones any- 
thing *n’ expect *em to remember it.” 

The next day the sick cow was sicker, 
John reported, and was pretty sure to die, 
and this, in itself, was enough to make 
Miss Betty cross. Crossness was her nat- 
ural condition, Mary made up her mind, 
but on some days she could be crosser 
than on others. 

- The sick cow lingered along for four or 
fwe days, and then died. During the 
period of uncertainty as to old Brindle’s 
fate Mary tried her best to help her aunt. 
But Miss Betty would have none of her 
help. She did, however, get a little satis- 
faction in having the girl about the house, 
for it gave her an object to find fault with 
and vent her spiteful feelings on. But 
the satisfaction this afforded was all on 
Miss Betty’s side. More than once her 
sharp, harsh words brought quick tears to 
the poor child’s eyes, but she never forgot 
what her mother had told her about gov- 
erning her temper, and when angry 
_ thoughts rose, as they sometimes did, un- 
der the cruel injustice of the treatment 
she was receiving, she did not utter them. 
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One day Mary fancied that her aunt 


looked a trifle less sour than usual, and 


this emboldened her to say something that 
she had wanted to say ever since she came 
there. 

“Aunt Betty, do they have Sunday- 
school in the church we came past when 
the man brought me here, just over the 
big hill ?” 

“T spose they do,” 
curtly. 

“Mayn’t I go next Sunday : 2” asked 
Mary. 

= No: Sy, 
cidedly. 

-“Why not?” aaked Mary. 


answered Miss Betty, 


answered Miss Betty, very de- 


“1 used =to 


go, every Sunday, with mother.” 


“What if you did?” said her aunt, with 
a scowl at the questioner. “I ain’t obleeged 
to do’s yer mother did, *s I know of. I 
hain’t set foot inside that church fer a 
good many years, *n’ itll be a good many 
years longer *fore I do ag’in, I guess.” 

“But I could go alone,” said Mary. 

“Shet up—shet right up,” said Miss 
Betty. “I said no, an’ I meant no.” 

“But why can’t— 

Miss Betty ended the sentence abruptly 
by giving Mary a blow that sent her reel- 
ing against the wall. 

“Take that!” she cried, angrily. 
Varn ye not to try to argy with me.” 

The child had never been given a blow 
before. For a moment she was bewildered 
by it. Then she turned upon her aunt 
a look so full of pain and reproach that 
it roused all the cruelty in the woman’s 
heart. 

“What d’ye mean by lookin’ at me like 
that?” she cried. “Go right straight into 
the cellar-way, *n’ stay there till I tell ye 
to come out. March, now!” 

“Oh, Aunt Betty!” cried Mary, who had 
the dread of dark places common to many 
children, “please don’t make me go there!” 

For answer, Miss Betty seized her by 
the arm and dragged her to the cellar- 
way, thrust her in, and fastened the door 
upon her. 

All was silence in the dark passage. 
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After a little Miss Betty began to grow 
fidgety. 

“Mebbe she’s gone into a fit,’ she 
thought. ‘Children do, sometimes, [ve 
heard say, when they’re *fraid 0° the dark.” 

She tiptoed to the door, and put her 
ear down to the keyhole, and listened. 
Presently she heard the sound of Mary’s 
voice. That relieved her. ‘“She’s talkin’ 
to herself,” said Miss Betty. “I wonder 
what she’s sayin’ ?” 

She bent down and listened again. And 
this is what she heard: 

“T’d love her if she’d let me. 
I don’t want her to hate me. 
make her love me?” 

Miss Betty did not care to listen longer. 

She felt a kind of strange, guilty fear 
creeping over her, as she heard: the little 
girl’s plea.. Was God in there with her? 

She opened the cellar door with a jerk. 
“You cn come out, ef you want to,” she 


Dear God, 
Won't you 
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said, and then she turned abruptly away, 
for she did not feel like facing the child. 
She was not superstitious, but the thought 
that God was the child’s friend—that 
he seemed to be near her and with her— 
gave her a most uncomfortable feeling. 
If God was with the child, then he must 
be near her also, and she did not care to 
think it so. She had shut him out of her 
life so long that she had almost forgotten 
his existence. Mary’s coming had brought 
him back into it, in a way, and she felt 
much as a man does who has been doing 
wrong in the cover of darkness, when an- 
other comes along with a light, and he 
and his wrong-doings are discovered. 

She avoided Mary all the rest of the 
day, and the child was satisfied to have 
it so, because it enabled her to escape the 
harsh words and unkind looks which had 
become a part of her new life. 

(To be continued.) 


The “Garden Cities” of England 


AN OLD-WORLD PLAN FOR GETTING BACK TO NATURE 
BY RALPH NEVILLE, M.4., K.C. 


Chairman Garden City Association Council. 


N England the problems recognized by 
social reformers as most urgently de- 
manding attention are two in number, 

which are closely interdependent—the 
overcrowding of towns, and the depopula- 
tion of the country. These evils are more 
acutely felt in England than elsewhere, 
because, so far as industrial development 
is concerned, England is in a much later 
stage of development than the rest of 
the world. She is so because of the early 
start she had-in manufacturing industries, 
and also because of the limited area of her 
island domain. 

There have been endless discussions of 
the subject. A variety of means of check- 
ing the evil have been suggested, but to 
my mind without hope of success, for they 


one and all depend upon the diversion of 
labor from manufacture to agriculture, 
the reversal in fact of natural economic ~ 
law. 

I should shock rather than inform my 
readers by dilating on the horrors result- 
ing from overcrowding. Mr. Charles 
Booth, in his monumental work on Lon- 
don, and Mr. Rowntree, in his recent book 
on York, give the statistics with regard 
to two cities, containing a population re- 
spectively of 5,000,000 and 70,000. Suf- 
fice it to say, it is universally admitted 
that the existing state of things is intol- 
erable, and seriously threatens the vigor 
of the race in the old country. 

Any great improvement in existing 
towns is practically impossible—first, be- 
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-eause the cost is prohibitive. The value 
attaching to the land upon which a grow- 
ing city stands is enormous. Consequently 
any substantial clearances means a very 
heavy increase in the tax rates, and a very 
heavy increase in these rates is apt to 
drive the richer inhabitants out of their 
teach, so that there is a danger, by over- 
taxation, of killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. Moreover, where the 
clearances are made, they only have the 
_ effect of driving the workmen further and 
further from their work, so that more and 
more of their leisure is spent in getting 
fo and fro, in underground railways or 
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other unhealthy conveyances, while the 
cost of traveling goes far to neutralize 
the benefit anticipated from the lower 
rents obtaining in the localities to which 
they move. 

If it costs so much to bring open spaces 
and fresh air to the towns, why not induce 
the population of towns, or the presump- 
tive population of towns, to settle where 
open spaces and fresh air abound, and 
where both may be procured at the least 
possible expense? The economic advan- 
tage of conducting manufactures in large 
towns is already doubtful, and the ten- 

_ dency in many trades is towards removal 
to the smaller country towns, where labor 
can be obtained and at the same time 
ample space for the works be enjoyed at 
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a moderate cost. Obviously, the same or 
a better result may be obtained if the man- 
ufacturer goes into the country, carrying 
his workmen with him. In this direction 
the example has been set by Messrs. Cad- 
bury, the well-known chocolate manufac- 
turers of Birmingham. This firm, finding 
they had to.enlarge their premises, pur- 
chased an estate at Bournville, a few miles 
from Birmingham, and have there estab- 
lished their works and surrounded them 
with the houses of their workpeople in a 
veritable “garden city,” a city where each 
householder has a large garden, which he 
may cultivate in his leisure time, while 
ample provision is made for the healthy 
recreation of the employees in the shape of 
cricket grounds, gymnasiums, parks, and 
pleasure grounds. 

The idea of a Garden City had been 
promulgated by Mr. Ebenezer Howard in 
a book called “Tomorrow,” published in 
1898. The underlying idea of the book is 
that, instead of wasting money over a use- 
less effort to alter the conditions of life 
in existing towns, it would be far better, 
by concerted effort, to start new towns on 
a sounder basis, and under conditions 
vastly more favorable to health and hap- 
piness than town populations have ever 
enjoyed before. Mr. Howard saw that 
the evils observed in towns really result 
from the private ownership of the land 
upon which they are built, the owner, 
naturally enough, being only concerned in 
getting the highest price he can for his 
land, by inviting the greatest possible 
number of people, according to their de- 
gree, to settle upon it. The laying out 
of his land in public parks and open 
spaces obviously would not suit his pocket. 
Why not codperate? says Mr. Howard. 
Build a town on your own land, the in- 
creased value of which shall forever be | 
applied for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
and where the land covered by buildings 
shall always bear such a just proportion 
to that left open, that the dwellers in’ the 
town shall, in addition to the social ad- 
vantages arising from membership of a 
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large community, always have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the tranquility and 
pleasures of the country. That such pleas- 
ures have not ceased to attract the Eng- 
lsh workingman is shown by the interest 
he takes in his garden, however small, 
and the diligence with which he cultivates 
his allotment, in the rare cases where he 
is fortunate enough to secure one. I once 
read a letter from a workingman in a gar- 
dening paper to the following effect: 
“Dear Sir—I have just taken a house, for 
the first time with a garden. My garden 
is ten feet long by three feet wide. It 
faces due north, and gets very little sun. 
Will you advise me what flowers and 
plants I can best grow in it?” The letter 
struck me as pathetic. 

Mr. Howard has described in detail the 
Garden City of the future as he hopes to 
see it. It is to be a city containing about 
30,000 inhabitants, located upon an es- 
tate of 6,000 acres. The area devoted to 
building is to be 1,000 acres, laid out in 
concentric circles round a central park. 
The shops are to surround the park, and 
to open upon wide colonnades or winter 
gardens, roofed over, so as to enable busi- 
ness to be conducted with as little incon- 
venience from the weather as possible (a 
matter of considerable importance in a 
climate as wet and variable as that of 
England), and to afford an attractive 
promenade at all times of the year. Be- 
hind the shops would circle successive 
lines of building plots for residential pur- 
poses, divided by wide roads and gardens, 
while the last building circle would be 
devoted to the factories giving employ- 
ment to the population. Encircling these 
again and communicating by sidings with 
the works on the one hand, and the trunk 
line on the other, would run a circular 
railway carrying the goods for import and 
export. Radiating from the central park 
would be six magnificent avenues extend- 
ing to the outer circle, and affording 
direct means of access to all parts of the 
city. Beyond the encircling railway 
would be the 5,000 acres of agricultural 
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land, never to be invaded by bricks and 
mortar, except for such municipal pur- 
poses as hospitals, sanitarilums, and the 
like. It will be observed that when the 
sites allotted for building are taken up, 
the size of the city will be definitely fixed, 
no further expansion can take place within 
the estate, but the overflow must establish 
itself in a second Garden City in close 
connection with the first. Mr. Howard 
shows how, by the exercise of forethought 
in their laying out, a group of such cities 
can be formed with such facilities of inter- 
communication as to form but one com- 
munity for the essential purposes of social 
intercourse, recreation, and amusement. 
The 5,000 acres left unbuilt upon will 
themselves become of far greater value, 
and will afford employment to many more 
hands, than before, in consequence of the 
proximity of a new market. The flowers. 
fruit, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, and 
poultry, and so forth, required by the com- 
munity, may be raised by its own tenants, 
on its own estate, and though such an es- 
tate would not be entirely self-supporting 
in regard to food supply, at all events the 
farmers would be encouraged to produce 
all that the land was capable of producing. 
At present, within fifty miles of London 
in some seasons, fruit rots on the ground, 
because the cost of transit has rendered 
it not worth the picking, while millions 
of pounds annually go to France, Den- 
mark, Italy, and other parts of the con- 
tinent for the very articles of consumption 
that in a Garden City would be raised 
at the doors of its inhabitants. We hear 
of the over-population of England, but if 
such a scheme were carried out the south- 
ern counties alone would swallow up the 
population of London four times over, 
in addition to the population already upon 
the land. | 

The Garden City Association has been 
formed to carry out the idea. To do so in 
its entirety we cannot hope, but by found- 
ing one Garden City we hope to set before 
the country an object-lesson which will 
instruct the dullest. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS IN FLORICULTURE FOR AMATEURS 


OME four or five years ago there 

appeared in one of our prominent 

monthlies an article on violet-grow- 
ing as a means of livelihood for women. 
‘In this article the business was made to 
appear so profitable, and the expense so 
slight, that I was literally flooded with 
letters from women asking for further in- 
formation concerning it. Women who 
had been teachers, clerks, and bookkeepers, 
whose health was breaking down under 
hard work and confinement, but who must 
earn their own living, were eager to go 
‘into so pleasant and profitable a business. 
Would I advise them to do so? 

I cannot remember that I ever found 
myself in a more disagreeable position 
than that in which I was placed by these 
letters. Some of the stories told by the 
writers were pitiful. They must give up 
their old occupations, because they no 
longer had strength to carry them on. 
They knew how to do nothing else, but 
something else must be done to keep soul 
and body together. Some had families 
dependent on them for support. Did I 
suppose it possible for them to earn a liv- 
ing by growing violets, as the article ad- 
vised? Some of them had saved a little 
money, which they would invest in the 
undertaking. But nearly every one-ad- 
mitted that they were entirely ignorant 
about flower growing. 

You can see the position I was in. 
These women were, many of them, des- 
perate in their fight for a living. Ii I 
advised them not to undertake the busi- 
ness, it meant bitterest discouragement for 
them. It seemed cruel to shatter their 
hopes by telling them that I did not be- 
lieve it possible for any person entirely 
ignorant of such a business to make the 
success of it pictured in the article they 
had read, but what else could I do? I 


had to tell them that I considered the ar- 
ticle untrustworthy and misleading, that 
flower growing for profit was a business 
that required skill and knowledge which 
could only result from careful study and 
practical training. I presume I received 
more than a thousand letters to which I 
made such a reply. 

Many of these women were so influenced 
by the rose-colored theories’ of the article 
in question that, in spite of advice against 
it, they undertook to grow violets without 
any practical knowledge of the business, 
and many of them wrote me, after failing 
at it, that they wished they had been gov- 
erned by what I said to them. They had 
learned by experience, some of it costly, 
and all of it bitterly disappointing, that 
to grow flowers profitably one must under- 
stand the business precisely as he under- 
stands any other trade, that without per- 
sonal knowledge of it, it is not possible 
to achieve success, and that a desire to 
succeed at it does not make up for an utter 
lack of that knowledge. Not one of all 
the women who reported the results of her 
efforts to earn a living by growing violets 
had made a success. 

I write this bit of personal experience 
because I am constantly receiving letters 
from women who have an idea that it is 
possible for them to make a good living 
by growing flowers. They get this idea 
from reading articles similar to the one 
referred to, written by persons who have 
no actual knowledge of what they write 
about. The harm done by such articles is” 
incalculable, for they result in the loss of 
hard-earned savings, and that dishearten- 
ing disappointment that comes from fail- 
ure, when we find we have been misled 
and deceived by those who deal in theories 
as if they were actualities. I write to dis- 
courage those who are not willing to learn 
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the business before starting out in it, 
because I know, as evéry florist knows, 
and will tell them if they will go to him 
for advice, that to make a success of it 
one must know as much about it as he 
would expect to know about any other 
business in order to succeed at it. There 
is no short cut to success in commercial 
floriculture. 3 
* *k * 

Meehan’s Monthly has recently sus- 

pended publication, with a long and hon- 
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orable record ot good work along nearly 
all lines of horticultural and floricultural 
interest behind it. It has done more than 
any other periodical of itg class to educate 


the masses to a knowledge and an appre- 


ciation of the beautiful in nature. We 
shall miss it sorely, for there is nothing 
to take its place. Those who are fortunate 
enough to possess complete files of it are 
to be congratulated, for in them they have 
a comprehensive and reliable library cov- 
ering a wide range of nature study. 


WHAT TO DO. IN MARQUE 


HIS is a month in which to get ready 
for busy work in the garden. We 
ean do much, now, to expedite mat- 

ters then. : 
ee 

First of all, plan your work. Even if 
you have only a small garden, make a 
diagram of.it as you intend to have it. 
Study over the matter, and do not locate 
a single bed-of it until you have decided 
just what flower can be made most ef- 
fective in particular places. Don’t draw 
a plan for the plan’s sake. Some persons 
are satisfied to do that. If the plan looks 
well on paper they adopt it, and quite 
often the garden grown after the plan is 
very disappointing. Have some good rea- 
son for using this flower here, that flower 
there. Consider general effects. Consider 
color harmony and contrast. Consider 
your garden as a composite fact, and not 
in isolated sections, as so many of us do. 
Here is where we make sad ‘mistakes. We 
ought to think more of it as a whole, and 
the individual features of it as means by 
which we arrive at a harmonious general 
result. 

* * % 

Tuberous begonias can be started this 
month. So can gloxinias. Both are 
among our best summer bloomers, but I 
would advise keeping them in pots. As 
bedders they are failures. Give them a 
light, porous soil of leaf mold and sand. 


Set the tubers so that their crowns will 
come just below the surface. Do not 
water much until they begin to grow. 


Start tuberoses this month, if you want 
early flowers from them in fall. Before 
potting cut away the mass of dried roots 
which is usually found at the base of the 
tuber. Cut it off smoothly with a sharp, 
thin-bladed knife. Unless this is done 
they frequently decay. 


* * * 


Arrange for seedling pansy plants for 
early flowering from some reliable florist. 
Have them set so that you can put them 
out in the garden as soon as the soil can 
be put in proper shape in spring. 

ah See 

Start chrysanthemums now. ‘Take | 
strong shoots from the roots of old plants. 
Pot them in rich soil. Three-inch pots 
will be large enough for them for the first 
month. 3 

Ee es 

I would not advise starting dahlias now. 
We have heretofore considered it imper- 
atively necessary that they should be given ~ 
an early start, but two years ago I failed 
to receive my tubers until almost the first 
of June. I put them in the ground at 
once—they were well sprouted—in a very 
rich soil, and the plants grew with great 
rapidity, and began to bloom the last of 
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July. Last season I tried the same 
method, with similar results.. If a rich 
soil is given, and the plants are kept mov- 
ing steadily and vigorously ahead, I be- 
lieve late planting produces much better 
results than early planting. 

* * * 

Get your sweet pea seed early, that you 
may have it by the time the ground is in 
condition to warrant planting it. It is 
a good plan to order all your seed some 
time before you are ready to use it, thus 
avoiding the risk of not receiving it in 
time to take advantage of the season if 
it happens to be an early one. 

*k %% 

Do not fail to order seed of such peren- 
nials as hollyhock, pansy, and others as 
good, from which to grow plants for next 
year’s use. 

Give the plants in the window all pos- 
sible benefit of the spring sunshine. If 
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any seem to be languishing apply a fer- 


tilizer. Cut back those which have done 


flowering. Use the branches you cut off 


for cuttings. 
coe ee 

Look the garden over, and decide where 
to make changes in it. Some can gener- 
ally be made each season to its advantage. 
If any shrubs are to be planted order them 
at once. They can go into cold storage 
in the cellar if they arrive before it is safe 
to put them in the ground. 

Keep watch of the pelargoniums. They 
ought to be in full bud by this time. Do 
not allow them to get dry. Give them 
plenty of fresh air. Keep them as cool 
as you can. And keep insects from them 
if you want good flowers. You can do this 
by using the Ivory soap insecticide here- 
tofore advised. If they are not looking 
strong and vigorous apply a fertilizer once 
a week. 


A MARCH VISION 


By Eben E. Rexford 


HE borders are drifted over 
With snow that is cold and deep, 
And the white drifts snugly cover 
The beds where the pansies sleep. 
I sigh for the vanished brightness 
Of lily, and pink, and rose, 
I’m weary of old earth’s whiteness, 
: And am glad when a warm wind blows. 


Just now a strange thing happened. 
I leaned from my window-sill, 
With a wordless longing for April, 
And lo! on the far-off hill 
T saw the last drift fading, 
T saw the meadows bare, 
And I heard the sound of a lark’s song 
Somewhere in the upper air. - 


The willows along the river 
Were swathed in a mist of green. 
I heard the little brook laughing 
Its aldered banks between. 
The trees in the old hill-orchard 
Were gay in pink and white, 
And all this change and beauty 
Had come in a single night. 


And lo! in the garden borderg 
The roses, red and white, 
Filling the air with sweetness, 
A rare and goodly sight! 

And on great white lily-trumpets 
The elves of the summer blew 
Such wonderful, wonderful music 

As Beethoven never knew! 


Out of the shady corners Ne 
The pansies nodded to me, 
And the morning-glory offered 
Its cup of balm to the bee. 
All of the old, sweet beauty 
I had missed so had come back— 
There was everything to be glad for 
And not one thing to lack. 


Only a swift, sweet vision, 
Born of a longing for spring, 

The brightness, and bloom, and beauty 
That the days of summer bring. 

But I know that the flowers are dreaming, 
In their little beds under the snow, 

Of the things that I saw in my vision 
While the stormy March winds blow. 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON OAK, AUBUBON PARK, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Photo by Mrs. G. T. Drennan. 


GARDENS 


By Mrs. G. T. Drennan 


[All questions regarding floriculture, from the Ohio and Potomac Rivers to the Gulf of 
Mexico—which are the limits of Southern gardens—will receive careful attention and prompt 


responses. | 


The Daffodil—Gay in its tints of prim- 
rose yellow, this lovely flower, always a 
component of the flower gardens of Eu- 
rope, was by the old botanists called the 
“Easter Lily.” Classifications of flowers 
are now so correct that the daffodil is never 
called a lily. It has claims, however, as 
an Easter flower fit for decoration side by 
side with the fairest, the stateliest and 
sweetest of the true Easter lily. 

Easter is movable; the daffodil persis- 
tent. It blooms early, somewhat in ad- 
vance of Easter, and continues for some 
time after, therefore is at its charming 
best on March or April Easter morning 
over a wide range of climates. The blooms 
approximate the lily more nearly than 
any other bulbous flowers of spring. 


Twin flower with the daffodil, the jon- 
quil blooms in deep chrome yellow, and 
contrasts its cup-and-saucer shape with 
the bold trumpet form of the lighter 
primrose. 

These are the bulbs to plant for per- 
manent effect. The tendency of the pres- 
ent day is to construct gardens of long- 
lived, hardy plants. For gardens that 
are to exist indefinitely daffodils and jon- 
quils are not surpassed. 

All old Southern gardens were gay with 
daffodils and jonquils, bright as sunshine, 
and it is their nature to naturalize them- 
selves and cling forever to the fostering 
soil. On occasions of despoiling old gar- 
dens of these bulbs the depth of soil after 
long lapse of years since they were planted 
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a few inches deep has been two feet. The 
beauty of the blooms under these condi- 
tions remains undiminished. Daffodils 
and jonquils are still popular flowers. 
Parks and gardens give them prominence 
in all bold flower schemes. 


Green Lawn. the Year Round—Sweet 
vernal, also known as “vanila” grass, is 
the Anthoxanthum odoratum, from whence 
comes the sweet scent of new-mown hay. 
It is one of the grasses of delicate, velvety 
texture and of brightest green. Charles 
Downing, the acknowledged authority on 
horticulture, recommends three kinds of 
grass in lawn mixtures. He says the three 
kinds can be selected and combined for a 
constant growth of green, one kind green 
and growing, when another may be turn- 
ing sere and going to rest. The Kentucky 
blue, orchard, and sweet vernal Mr. Down- 
ing places at the head of lawn grasses. 
These three grasses are hardy and free 
from the middle states South. Sweet ver- 
nal grass emits the perfume of “new-mown 
hay” every time the lawn is shorn. Sum- 
mer showers and even copious dews have 
the effect of extracting and disseminating 
through the air the refreshing odor of the 
sweet vernal eras. Seed sowing in March 
obtains tolerably good results, but autumn 
is the preferred season to prepare lawns 
in Southern climates. 


Plumbago Capensis.—The unusual color 
from which the name plumbago leadwort 
is derived gives the flower distinction 
wherever seen. No other flower has the 
lead-blue color of this standard variety. 
Tt is unique and lovely. 

Plumbago alba and P. coccinea, as the 
names indicate, are pure white and ver- 
milion. They, too, are uncommonly 
beautifui. All three varieties are hothouse 
flowers, beyond the orange belt of the 
South. The true beauty of the plumbago 
is not restricted to the environments of 
the conservatory, although the delicacy of 
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the plant and the dainty, airy grace of the 
flowers clearly indicate its need of pro- 
tecting care. All varieties of the plum- 
bago are trailing shrubs that need sup- 
port. 


Azaleas—The Indian azaleas are now 
in full glory of florescence. The florists 
offer them in full bloom and in shape per- 
fect little trees. Amateurs should remember 
to cut the seed pods when formed, by which 


‘the beautiful, symmetrical form of the 


azalea will be preserved. It naturally 
makes symmetrical growth. The azalea 
is one of the few flowers that, after a sys- 
tem of forcing, may be purchased in full 
bloom, brought home to amateur culture, 
and that will not suffer by the reaction. 
Hothouse culture forces the blooms, and 
when gone to seed the plants thus forced 
can be turned out in the summer border, - 
cared for, and returned to the hothouse 
winter after winter. Experts differ so 
decidedly on the subject of shade or sun- 
shine for azaleas that amateurs are advised 
to follow a middle course. The morning 
sun and aiternoon shade are probably 
the best. 

Azalea verveneana is one of the most 
radiant of its class, in bright rose bor- 
dered with silvery white. Madame Van — 
de Cruyssen is a brilliant pink with deep 
red center, very showy. Bernhard Andrea 
is as white as snow, and one of the most 
beautiful of all flowers. | 


Azalea Mollis.—This class differs from 
the foregoing in that it is perfectly hardy 
in all sections of the United -States. It 
is safely adopted as an outdoor bloomer 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
brilliancy of the scarlet salmon, violet, red, 
shining rose, pearly white, gleaming 
orange, and brightest, blazing red cannot 
be told. These azaleas are decidedly the 
showiest of May flowering shrubs. Azalea 
amoena blooms all of May and June, in 
rich crimson. 7 
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WANT to say to the friends who help 
me each month to make up this de- 
partment by their pleasant, practical 

letters, that it is one of the most popular 
features of the magazine, judging by the 
commendatory words that come to m 
from many of its readers. I want to thank 
them for their kindness, and tell them 
that people all over the land appreciate 
their letters and the many valuable items 
of information gained from them. And 
{ want to urge them to write more letters. 
Let them be concise, right-to-the-point, 
practical, and full of personal experience. 
Our readers everywhere who can tell us 
anything about flowers and their culture 
which others have not told are most cor- 
dially invited to do so. 


Mrs. Fletcher Johnson (Tupelo, Mis- 
sissipp1) sends this very interesting letter. 
Her experience in working among flowers 
tallies with that of many women I know, 
who have found lost health in the flower 
garden. There may be hard work to do 
there, but it is healthy work, and delight- 
ful work, and the tonic of it leaves no 
depressing after-effects. If doctors would 
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prescribe it more, and drugs less, it would 
soon become a standard remedy for tired, 
wornout, nerve-tortured people. 


SOME EXPERIENCES. 


“Tn a recent issue of HomE AnD FLow- 
ERS appeared a request to flower growers 
to send you some of their experiences. I 
have had great success with chrysanthe- 
mums and California violets. Although 
but an amateur, I have grown chrysan- 
themums that measured thirty inches 
around (five blooms to a plant). Would 
like to send you a picture of some white 
and yellow ones that I took up and put in 
pots after they were in bloom. I have 
most of my late ones in cold frames to 
protect them from frost, though have had 
but one that would hurt them. T have a 
perfectly green chrysanthemum that grew 
on a bush of ‘Western King,’ with three 
others perfectly white. It is a curiosity, 
and I would like you to tell me what 
caused it, and if you think I could pro- 
duce more green ones. It is not so large 
or well developed as the others on the same 
bush, but is a beautiful green. I live 
with my flowers, and always enjoy your 
talks about them in HoME AND FLOWERS. ~ 
Am trying roses in a small greenhouse this 
winter. Have also Lady Campbell violets, 
hyacinths,  freesias, ‘Llies-of-the- valley, 
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narcissus, palms, ferns, and one cape jas- 
_mine. We haye our private waterworks, 
and I do most of the work, except the 
heaviest that I have a colored man to do. 
I was almost a nervous wreck till I began 
to live out-of-doors and work in the fresh 
air. Found the ‘dirt cure’ more beneficial 
than all the doctor’s stuff. My neighbors 
are becoming interested in flowers, and we 
can see signs of improvement on all sides 
of us.” 


Mrs. Helen M. Hinkle (Cincinnati, 
Ohio), who wrote last month about the 
eare of the Boston fern, also furnishes us 
with these notes, giving her method of 
propagating rubber plants. 


PROPAGATING RUBBER PLANTS. 


“Reading of the difficulties some of 
your correspondents experience in start- 
ing rubber plants (Ficus elasticus) from 
cuttings, I am prompted to tell of my 
success. In July last two branches about 
fifteen inches long were stuck into the 
earth in the tub with the larger plant. 
Another was thrust into the ground where 
the potted p'ants from my conservatory 
are sunk. ‘T’he earth is a mixture of sand, 
garden soil and manure. After a few 
days all these cuttings looked dejected and 
, hopeless, but I was told to wait patiently 
for results. Now they are growing finely, 
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with three or four new leaves and a healthy 
top bud. They have been in the sunshine 
a few hours each day, have had no care 
but the regular watering that all my plants 
received. Neighbors tell me of similar 
treatment and success.” 


Our valued contributor, W. C. Egan 
(Highland Park, Illinois), tells how he 
provides an attractive 


COVERING FOR THE SOIL OF POTTED 
PLANTS. 


“Some of the communications in. the 
January issue of HomE AND FLowers un- 
derwiune sheading This, That and the 
Other” are very interesting. Anyone is 
apt to adopt some improved method of 
doing things, and if they can be induced 
to publish them in that department it 
would be interesting. Here is something 
in this line. I like when I bring hya- 
cinths or similar flowering bulbs into the 
house to have the soil covered. Early in 
the fall I take into the greenhouse some 
sods of sedum arc. I then take some pots 
of same size I will use for bulbs, fill them 
with any soil to within one and one-half 
inches of the top. On this soil I lay a 
circular sheet of glass, about one-fourth 
of an inch smaller than the pot at that 
point—a piece of board would do, or tin— 
but there should be room for one and one- 
half inches of soil above. In the center I 
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place a thumb-pot, open side up, then I 
place two pieces of tin or glass one and 
one-half inches wide between the thumb- 
pot and rim of the main pot—one on each 
side directly opposite each other—and fill 
the pot up to the brim with a rather stiff 
soil. The sedum is then pricked in quite 
thickly, and as a rule grows nicely in 
heat. When wanted for covering the soil 
under a hyacinth the thumb- -pot and the 
small pieces of glass are removed, the 
pot inverted, and two sections of soil and 
sedum come out undisturbed, the soil sep- 
arating at the line of the sheet of class 
underneath. Even if one cannot take 
away quite an inch and a half of the soil 
from the hyacinth the overlapping pieces 
of the sedum hide any soil. Often one 
pot of sedum lasts in condition for several 
successive pots of hyacinths.” 


HYDRANGEA HEDGE 


A. M. Scoville (Chicago, Illinois), a 
prominent business man, takes time to 
say a few good words for 


THE HYDRANGEA AS A HEDGE PLANT. 


“T enclose a kodak picture of what I 
think a beautiful thing in the way of a 
hedge. It is the hardy hydrangea. It is 
seldom made use of as a hedge, but it 
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certainly makes a better showing in that 
form than in any other. My hedge is 150 
feet long, extending from the walk on 
the east line of my lot back to the garden, 
and when in bloom is a very attractive 
sight, all passers-by stopping to gaze and 
comment. Beyond pruning in the spring 
and watering freely in the summer it re- 
quires but little attention. I will be glad 
to answer any questions that you or your 
subscribers may wish to ask in reference 
tot.” 


I can endorse most heartily what Mr. 
Scoville says in the above letter relative 
to the merits of the shrub and its adapta- 
bility to the purpose named. 


Mrs. A. M. Browning (Kansas City, 
Missouri) tells how she succeeded in hay- 
ing flowers in spite of difficulties. The 
woman who really loves flowers will have 
them, no matter how unfavorable condi- 
tions may seem to be. 


FLOWERS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


“Last year we moved on a new place 
ig late to plant flowers. But this spring 
T decided that I must have a few of my 
old favorites, though the prospect was not 
very encouraging, with my neighbors’ . 
chickens running at large, and no fence. 
But getting the ground spaded up, and 
some leaf mold filled in from the creek 
bank near by, I planted some sweet peas, 
climbing nasturtiums, pansies and phlox. 
I kept an ever watchful eye on the much 
dreaded chickens, and the flowers grew. 
The first pest that appeared was a swarm 
of small red ants. In fact, I seemed to _ 
have dug into an ants’ nest. But a liberal 
sprinkling of tobacco-tea finished them. 
Next a small green worm like a cabbage- 
worm came and almost stripped the leaves 
from the nasturtiums. But I armed my- 
self with two sticks, and every morning 
looked the vines over and killed all I 
eould find. At last they were subdued. 
At the same time a small green plant louse 
almost covered my sweet peas on the un- 
der side of the leaf. Two or three applica-_ 
tions of tobacco-tea were sufficient to free 
the plants from that pest, and when the 
rain came they began to grow again. 
Nothing could grow more luxuriantly or 
bloom more freely than they did.” 
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. “A MASS OF BLOOM” 


Photo by Mrs. Hattie Horton, Marinette, Wis. 


OUR READERS’ 


Plants Failing to Bloom.—(Mary 
Peete.) If your ferns do well in the same 
house with your geraniums I do not think 
the failure of the latter to bloom can be 
attributed to the heat from the oil-stove, 
as you say your ferns are nearer it than 
the geraniums are. I am inclined to think 
they get a chill from the glass. Forty-five 
degrees is too low a temperature for them. 
Sixty degrees would be much better. Give 
them a warmer place out of reach of the 
chill from the glass and see if they are 
not benefited by the change. Let the 
tuberous begonias dry off. Then let them 
rest six weeks or two months before trying 
to start them into growth again. © 


Amaryllis Culture-—(J. Bollinger.) 
Set the bulbs about half their depth in 
soil. When growth is taking place feed 


the plant well with some good fertilizer. 


When growth ceases gradually withhold 


PERPLEXITIES. 


water until the soil is rather dry. Aim to 
just keep the soil moist enough to pre- 
vent wilting of the foliage. When a new 
period of growth sets in treat precisely as 
advised, and do this at each growing 
period, keeping the plant as nearly dor- 
mant as possible between these periods. 
Generally one of the first indications of 
the growing period will be the appearance 
of buds. 


Hedges.—(B. Millar.) Arbor vite 
will give you a very attractive evergreen 
hedge if set close—not more than ten 
inches apart in the row, and two rows— 
and kept well cut back until it is thick 
and compact. If Rugosa roses or the 
Microphylea roses are hardy with you, you 
can make a delightful hedge of them by 
training them along a wire netting for 


the first year or two, after that letting 


them train themselves. 
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Callas—(J. P. B.) I quite agree with © 


your florist that callas left in the ground 
over winter will in all probability fail 
to grow in spring. The florist who ad- 
vised spring planting, with a view to sum- 
mer blooming, in the open ground, in 
Texas, probably cared. more for making 
sales than he did for your success. Out- 
side of California I know of no place in 


WILD ROSES 


Photo by G. E. McColm, Wakarusa, Kan. 


the United States where callas* can be 
flowered successfully in summer by bed- 
ding out. 


Flies About Piants——(Mrs. E. 8.) You 
do not say so, but I infer that you used 
barnyard or some similar manure in your 
potting soil, and that, from larve in it, 
the flies you complain of have hatched out. 
You can kill off the flies by fumigating 
with nicotine, and lime-water will destroy 
whatever larve may still be.in the soil. 
The trouble with the sanseviera I have no 
knowledge of, consequently cannot advise 
you. 


Violet Trouble-—(C. La Rue.) For 
thirty cents the publishers of this mag- 
azine can send you a thoroughly up-to- 
date little book on violet growing, in which 
you will find all the ills which this plant 
is heir to treated intelligently and com- 
prehensively. Every grower of violets 
ought to have a copy of it, as it gives in- 


formation which cannot be given in this - 


department because of lack of space. 
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To Several Correspondents:—The ed- 
itor of this department is not a landscape 
gardener, and cannot furnish plans for. 


the laying out and planting of grounds. 
Therefore please do not send diagrams. 
Get books on landscape work or the devel- 
opment of the home grounds if you cannot 
avail yourself of the advice of competent 
men, and do a little original work after 
reading these books. 


Pruning Sweetbrier Roses.—(H. R. R.) 
Prune your bushes in spring. You need 
not fear injuring them. Kerosene emul- 
sion is made by churning together two 
parts kerosene and one part slightly sour 
milk until it jellies. Use one part of the 
jelly to fourteen parts water. Spray it 
all over the affected plant. By al! means 
cut away the old growth of chrysanthe- 
mums each year. 


Carnations—(Mrs. R. G. 8S.) From 
your description your carnations are dis- 
eased. If badly affected I would burn 
them at once to prevent the spread of the 
disease to other plants. If it seems to be 
in the elementary stages I would apply 
copperdine. Fifty-five degrees by night 
and seventy degrees by day ought to suit 
most roses in the greenhouse. 


Marguerite-—This plant ought to be 


hardy enough to stand a Georgia winter 
with very little protection. If it does not, 
remove to a cellar or root-house next sea- 
son. - The letter containing the inquiry 


to which the above is a reply was not re- 


ceived until the middle of January, there- 
fore it was impossible to answer sooner. 


Lawn Planting—(Mrs. L. F. T.) The | 


publishers of Home anD FLoweERrs have in 
preparation a booklet on lawn-making and 
planting in which you will find your 
questions fully answered. They could not 
be answered in detail in this department. 


Hedge.—-Arbor vite is probably as good 
an evergreen plant as we have for a hedge 
three or four feet in height. It must be 
closely set with small plants. Auy dealer 


if 
i. 


| 
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in nursery stock can furnish it, also box 
and privet. 


Failure of Rose—(M. C.) When a rose 
fails to perfect its buds defective health 
is indicated. See to it that the soil has 
good drainage, is made rich, and kept so, 
and cut back the plant sharply in spring. 


Injured Peach Trees.—lf worms are at 
work inside the tree, I know of no way of 
preventing them. You can not be sure of 
finding them by cutting into it, and no 
outward applications would be of benefit. 


Planting ‘Roses—(L. W. T.) I would 
advise procuring dormant plants (plants 
which were placed in cold storage in fall), 
and setting them as soon as the weather 
will permit in spring. 


Bulbs in Cellar—(Y. Laws.) Oxalis, 
freesia and amaryllis bulbs need not be 
put in the cellar after potting. But the 
narcissus should go into cold storage until 
it has formed roots. 


Hibiscus.—(Mrs. C. E. W.) The fact 
that your hibiscus wilts so much indicates 
defective root action. I would cut the 
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plant back well and keep rather dry for 
atime. 


Begonias.—Give a rather light, spongy 
soil, and keep it only moderately moist. 
If the air is dry, use plenty of water in 
the form of a daily shower bath. 


Baby Primroses.—These plants like a 
good light, but sunshine is not necessary. 
In fact, they, like the obconica variety, 
bloom well in north windows. 


Begonia Trouble-—(Mrs. F. C.) The 
specimens sent show a fungous disease of 
the worst kind. The only remedy I can 
prescribe is copperdine. 


Plants for Shady Places—Annuals: 
Nemophila, sweet allysum and pansies. 
Hardy herbaceous plants: Myosotis, dicen- 
tra and iris. 


Bone Meal.—lI consider this one of the 
best fertilizers for general use. It is a 
leading ingredient in all the prepared fer- 
tilizers. 

Ivy Geraniums.—(G. i. D.) Your 


plants are affected with a bacterial disease. 
Use copperdine or Bordeaux mixture. 


ONE OF THE FLORAL CARRIAGES AT THE SARATOGA, N. Y., FLORAL; CARNIVAL 
Photo by H. B. Settle, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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Moonvines.—None of these plants are 


hardy at the North. Lift the roots, and 


keep them in the cellar over winter. 
® 


Otaheite Orange-—This_ plant often 
drops its fruit because it is allowed to get 
dry at the roots. Water regularly. 


Ponderosa Lemon—This plant is not 
hardy in any section of the United States 
with perhaps the exception of Florida. 


Bulbs in Washington.—All the hardy 
bulbs ought to bloom by the middle of 
April in that climate. 


THE WHITE LA MARQUE ROSE 


Ivy Geranium.—(L. W.) Specimen 
sent shows bacterial disease. Remedy, 
copperdine. . 


Ince on Roses—Use the solution of 
Ivory soap heretofore advised in this de- 
partment. 


Gloxinias.—These plants should be con- 
fined to pots. They are not adapted for 
bedding. 


Specimen of Fern for Name.—The leat 
sent is from a plant of the polystichium 
variety. 
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Sou for Fern—(M. C.) Maidenhair 
fern requires light, spongy leaf mold. 


Plant for Name.—(A. M. G.)  Hibis- 
cus. Nothardy. Winter in cellar. 


Several Correspondents—I have no 
plants, bulbs, or seeds for sale. 


Grevillea.—This plant can be wintered 
in the cellar, or kept growing. 


Fern for Name——(Mrs. M. T. M.) 
Specimen sent is maidenhair. 


Salvia.—Wait until the seeds are black 
before gathering them. 


Japan Hop.—This is an annual. Pro- 
cure seed in spring. : 


Caladiums.—Store the roots in the cel- 
lar in winter. : 


Leaf for a Name—(M. ©. K.) Cy- 
clamen. | 


‘THE PERUVIAN LILY 
(Alstraemeria Aurantiaca.) 
By W. C. Egan 


HIS genus, named by Linneus after 
his friend Baron Alstreemer, is na- 
tive of Brazil and Chili, and but 

little grown in northern gardens on ac- 
count of their tender constitution. : 

A. aurantiaca, from Chili, is hardy in 
the North, if given a sheltered position in 
a warm, well-drained soil, and heavily. 
protected in winter. It bears the com- 
mon name of Peruvian lily, although not 
a lily in structure. It grows about two 
feet high, and bears from ten to thirty 
flowers in a compound umbel. These 
are a bright orange in color, with some 
parts spotted brown. If the seed-pods 
are kept cut they will bloom for a couple 
of months, and the flowers last well in — 
water. They like a rich vegetable mold 
and plenty of water during the growing 
season. Some advocate partial shade, but 
my plants are in full sun. 


The Well-Ordered H eusechold 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PRACTICAL WOMAN 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 


{Editor Cornell University Reading Course for Women. | 


Ew Bev Y- DA Yor OUT T NE 


T is sometimes thought that anyone 
knows how to cook whose cooked 
products can be eaten; that dishes are 

well washed when they look clean. Yet 
it is equal to‘a fine art to do either of 
these household tasks well, and a woman 
who knows how is greatly appreciated in 
her own or in any other family. Girls 
brought up in a home to be ignorant of 
the practical things which make the home 
are deprived of a blessing which is their 
due. 

Pedagogy teaches that interest is the 

necessary element in acquiring knowledge. 


Terrors in housekeeping vanish, to some 


extent, when interest asserts itself in do- 
mestic life, while the future happiness 
of all concerned depends upon the mental 
attitude of the worker. Nothing con- 
tributes so much toward securing this 
quality as the lively desire to do work 
in the best way to secure good results 
and conserve time and strength. 

Do I hear you say, “With so much to 
do, there is no time to try new methods; 
the work must be hurried through any- 
how”? ‘The housewife is often an all- 
round, intelligent worker who must per- 
force crowd into her busy day work be- 
longing to a dozen different professions. 
The gracious lady who receives her guests 
with a heartsome welcome is the capable 
cook, the exquisite laundress, and so on 
to the end of the chapter. 

The busiest kind of a life may be made 
up of these details. The spoke of a wheel 
is only one stick of wood, the hub a larger 
chunk fashioned to receive the spokes, 
the rim but an iron band to hold all in 


place. Without the spokes the wheel lacks 
strength; without hub the very center is 
lacking; without rim the wheel has no 
stability. These domestic trifles are the 
precursor of man’s mightiest achieve- 
ments, or are very possible elements in his 
defeat. A soggy potato has weighted 
many a man’s ambition, and a complain- 
ing word, a sour look, or bitter tone has 
taken the heart out of men. Poor coffee 
has dampened the ardor of many a po- 
tential poet. A woman, therefore, cannot 
reasonably say that housework is mere 
drudgery, a round of soulless tne, and 
void of pleasure. 

While the table must be set ina the 
dishes washed three times a day, and the 
kitchen cleaned and dust removed from 
the furniture only to leave a new surface 
for more dust, there must still be some- 
thing outside of routine to make these 
duties endurable and in fact pleasant. As. 
much muscular energy is used in these 
duties as in tennis or golf, but the state 
of the mind is different. When a woman 
introduces into her routine work an effort 
for higher attainment in the art of prac- 
tical housekeeping, or when it is relieved 
by the enjoyment of pleasure in view— 
the time to read, an entertainment, an 
anticipated visit or music—she sinks the 
heavy feeling of despair over never ac- 
complished labor in the enjoyment of 
happier things. Then while she must 
labor on, may it not be well to sing a 
song, laugh in the midst of difficulties, 
enjoy the sunrise and the sunset, and smile 
at the fortune which made her a house- 
keeper ? 
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WHAT OUR CORRESPONDENTS se 


Household Conveniences 


“T first had my new porcelain-lined sink put 


up so high that I could wash dishes without. 


stooping. At the left end of it stands my table, 
with the legs pieced at the bottom to raise it 
even with the top of my sink. As I found that 
the edge of the sink was wearing out my aprons, 
I had a carpenter cover it with a half-round of 
smooth pine which obviated that difficulty. At 
the right of the sink is a small shelf placed at 
the same height, to give place for the soap 
dish, box of gold-dust, scrubbing-brush and 
small brush for cleaning potatoes, etc. On this 


A SUGGESTED MODEL FOR A KITCHEN 


is also a small rectangular piece of inch pine 
board to set into the sink to rest tea-kettles 
upon while filling them, and for other vessels 
used on the stove. Upon this shelf are driven 
several nails upon which hang hammers, ice- 
pick and hatchet—a small hole being bored 
in the handle of each for the purpose. Under 
the sink also stands a somewhat high stool, 


upon which to sit when my work will allow. 


In the left-hand corner of the sink is a tri- 
angular wire strainer, which is made to receive 
skins of fruit and vegetables, to catch the coarse 
materials in the dish-water, if the maid has 
failed to carefully scrape the dishes, to serve as 
a colander, to sift the earth for flower-pots, 
and a dozen other purposes. Behind the sink, 
fitting closely over its edge, is a strip of zine, 
twelve inches high, which protects the paint 
and keeps the woodwork perfectly dry. Above 
this there are double japanned clothes-hooks, 
which screw into the wall at intervals for sup- 
porting dishcloths, wire dishcloth, water-dippers 
and other conveniences. On the table and ex- 
tending over the sink is a shelf, perhaps seven 


or eight inches wide, for containing a closely 
covered can for coffee, another of tea, the 
kitchen lamps and cook-books. On this shelf 
hes a fine-grain scythe stone, for sharpening the 
kitchen knives, a most valuable adjunct to the 
cutlery supplies. On the kitchen table is a 
covered tin pail containing sugar to be used in 
cooking, another pail in which to pour drippings 
of fat, a small can to contain lard for greasing 
pans, and utensils for cooking the cereals, milk, 
ete. : 

“There should always stand on the table, or 
near at hand, dredging boxes for salt, pepper, 
flour and sugar. One who has not used them 
cannot estimate their value in saving time, 
soiling of hands, and the dainty preparation 
of foods, as the even distribution of seasoning 
is so necessary. The kitchen knife-box should 
always contain a cooking palette knife, broad 
at the end, flexible and always at hand, to 
scrape out dishes. Made of elastic steel, it fits 
the shape of any dish, and is a great help. The 
broad palette knife used by house-painters to 
mix their colors would answer the same purpose 
well.”—Mrs. James YT. Edwards, Randolph, 
ING OG 


From an Oliahema Reader 


“Aside from attending church on Lord’s Day 
we have no recreation whatever, as we live too 
far from town to attend lectures. And when 
I tell you that nine-tenths of the settlers here 
had to build sod houses you can imagine about 
how much we had to spend for reading matter. 
We have (one by one) put up little frame cot- 
tages, and planted trees and shrubbery, until 
this vast prairie is beginning to look very much 
like civilization. Yet when I step out in the 
fresh air after the day’s work is done, and 
see the little hights twinkling all around in the 
little homes, there is something very pathetic 
about it all to me. I think of the hardships 
and privations we have all endured, the sick- 
ness and death of some of our dear ones and 
no physicians within call, and, when the coyote 
begins his dismal howl, I wish we could fly back 
home to the states and forget it all.’ 


Some Uses for Ham Fats 


“Save the fat from the kettle of boiled ham 
water by skimming it from the top after the 
water becomes cold. Clarify by boiling on the 
back of the stove in a kettle containing a little 
water and a cup of sweet milk. This fat can 
be used for greasing dishes of scalloped goods, 
or lard and used for frying croquettes and 
French fried potatoes, and for greasing the 


spider for hash, vegetables, griddle-cakes, fried 
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W. M. OSTRANDER, Suite 1466 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Please send, without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my property 


which consists of 


BEE cay otter 


see my equipment, and have me explain to 
you personally how I do business, I believe : 
that you would beabsolutely satisfied that Tum bet- 
ter equipped to make a quick cash sale of your prop- 
erty than any other real estate broker 1n the Sater ul 
I would like to explain to you how I find buy Seon ne 
kinds of property in all parts of the country throus 7 auc Vea 
tising, through my branch offices, and through Sai ‘ 
of real estate men with whom I co-operate. Iw oF C ee 
explain to you how a buyer is found in Maine, aie Bie) Oo 
Cilifornia, or how a buyer is found in Chicago an eens 
to Texas or Florida, and taken care of until he finds 
& property that suitshim. I would like to explain 
to you personally scores of other things con- 
cerning my business which cannot be sitisfac- 
torily explained in my advertisements Or by 
letter. I don’t want you tosimply take my 
word for the assertion that I am doing the 
largest real estate business in the world, 
and that I have more efficient methods 
than any other broker. I will tell you 
how to find this out for yourself, if you 
have not already done so, and will give 
you undisputable evidence of the wonders 
ful results I haye accomplished. I will 
tell you how I sell all kinds of property 
in all parts of the country every day, 
and how I turn properties into cash after 
other brokers fail. If I did not have the 
ability and facilities to sell your prop- 
erty, I certainly could not afford to pay % 
for thisadvertisement. This ad. [like all 
my other ads.]is practically sure to place 
on my list a number of new properties, and 
Lam just as sureto sell these properties, and 
make enough money in commissions to pay 
for the cost of the ad., and make a good profit 
besides. Why not put your property among 
the number that will be sold asa result of this 
ad? It doesn’t matter whether you have a farm, 
a home without land, or a business; it doesn’t 
matter where it is located, or whit itii worth:. 
If you will fill in, and mail to me, the blank on the 
upper portion of this page, I will outline a plan for 
quickly converting your property into cash, and 
will send you [free] my interesting and instrue- 
tive booklet. You will be glad to get thein- 
formation, evenif you decide not tosell. 4 
Do it right now before you forgetit. 
If you want to buy any kind 
of a property in any part of the 
country, fill in, and mail to .@& 
me, the blank on the lower ri 
portionofthispage. I ap 
will guarantee to fill yr 
your requirements 
promptly and 
satisfac- 
borily. 
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County 


Price between $ 


Ww. M. 
OSTRANDER, 
~~ Suite 1466 North 
o American Building, 
Philadeiphia, Pa.: 
I desire to buy a property 


is 


corresponding approximately with 


following specifications: 


eggs, ete. Not only does it save lard, but it 
improves the flavor of such articles of food 
when they are fried in it. The grease from 
fried ham should be saved for greasing the tin 
for baked eggs, and little bits of it placed on 
top of the eggs instead of butter. It gives the 
eggs a salty ham flavor, and prevents the ‘fiat’ 
taste all too frequent in a dish of baked eggs. 
Fat from corned-beef clarified as above is excel- 
lent for shortening and frying purposes. Do not 
use fat from boiled meat without clarifying, as 
it is too strong for most purposes.’’—Mary 
Taylor Ross. 


“Women who are troubled with having gloves 
split in the miadle of the opening just as they 
are drawn up over the fleshy part of the thumb 
should moisten a small piece of court-plaster 
and apply it just inside the glove underneath 
the spot apt to prove weak. This will save the 
glove at this point. Have your gloves fitted 
at the store for the first time, since this first 
donning of the glove should be done just right. 
lf you indulge in a pair of bargain gloves, get 
some friend or relative to put them on you the 
first time. Failing this, remove your rings, 
powder your’ hand, and draw on the fingers, 
keeping every seam perfectly straight. Then 
draw the glove over the hand and button the 
second button first, ‘When the rest.’— Mary Tay- 
lor Ross. 


Sees Only a Hard Strugele 


“When I first read ‘The Country Woman and 
the Life Beautiful, if I could have found time 
to write I would have told you as emphatically 
as 1 could that, before many of the American 
farmers and their families could do anything 
toward living more beautiful lives, they must 
first be a little bit sure of the bare necessities. 

“Back of our house is a high, steep hill. All 
over it are lovely little ferrs and wildlings, 
and, in the spring, wild flowers. But the soil 
is light, and at every step it gives, so anyone 
going up must climb quickiy, and cannot often 
get footing enough to look at the beauties on 
either side or scarcely in their path, and then 
one gets so tired. We farmers are climbing just 
such a hill. In a former article you speak of 
the haste, but say we will slacken. Can we un- 
der the present system? It seems to me we can 
see the flowers just in our path if we thought 
to look for them, but if we pause one instant 
to look to either side our footing gives way, and 
we slip and slide and roll down, and are too 
bruised and disccuraged to try again, and a 
good many slip without looking for flowers. 
Have you any idea how many people have to 
give up their farms every year after a desperate 
struggle to keep them? 


- bad, as they deserve. 
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“Maybe you are right, and we can learn to 
appreciate the flowers in our path, and then 
buiid our road—socialism—after which we can 
look around without feeling the ground give 
way beneath us. My husband climbs from 4:30 
or 5 in the morning until dark, and mostly 
seven days a week. He begins to read when he 
goes to bed, but is asleep in a few moments. 
Sometimes we visit, while f turn the grindstone 
or some equally light piece of work. But if my 
‘Josiah Allen’ were open to conviction, and 
I capable of assuming the great responsibility 
you have placed on us, I am not sure but there 
might be something lacking even then. 

The ideas which HoME AND FLOWERS is so 
ably advancing are not altcgether new to me. 
I had thought about it befere I read your 
article, and if I have a thought worthy of a 
place in it, it is this: That to lead better lives 
we must grow, not simply change our ideas, 
and so our work is with our children. Our 
fathers and husbands are pretty well matured 
before we know them as such, and from both 
observation and experience I say we had better 
make the best of them as they are, and try and 
improve ourselves that we may help our chil- 
dren. It has taken several generations to make 
the typical American, and it will take some 
time to bring out the finer qualities that have 
been lost.” 


Managing the Boys 


“IT would like to tell you how we manage 
our boys. Instead of scolding and punishing 
so much we give tickets—little, square pieces of 
pasteboard with ‘good’ and ‘bad’ written on 
them. Then each day we give a ticket, good or 
If they have been real 
naughty, we give a double bad one, as we call 
it, or if extra good a double good one. Twenty- 
five is the limit. If the bad exceeds the good we — 
have to punish them, but if good we give a 
premium. The being good includes picking up 
after themselves, hanging up hats and coats, 
airing beds when they get up in the mcrning, 
taking off boots at the door in muddy weather, 
as well as good behavior and correct language. 
It takes but little time to deal out the tickets, 
and avoids a great deal of scolding and friction. 
We think boys should be taught how to do 
things inside as well as outside, and so save the 
mother a ereat many steps and a deal cf lavor 
in time, as well as making them more manly.” 


A Teacher on the Work of a Busy Woman 


“She is a very remarkable woman. She does 
all her own work—inc!uding washing and iron- 
ing, scrubbing and cleaning. She has to walk 
down a hill and carry up from a spring all the 
drinking and cooking water—and she gets it 
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FOR LIFE 
Secured by Small Monthly Payments 


There is nothing speculative about cruderubber. It can besold every day in the year, in every mar- 
ket in the world and ata stable price that has been steadily advancing for many years. For a quarter 
of a century the world’s supply of crude rubber has always been spoken for months before it has reached 
a civilized market. It can be gathered every day in the year irrespective of weather or season. The 
ignorant and improvident natives who gather it today almost invariably ‘‘tap to death” the tree that 
brings them their golden harvest, and in the virgin jungle no white man can live to guide and oversee 
them. - Hence, the price has doubled in ten years, and the question of the world’s supply of rubber for 
the future becomes of vast moment. 


We are changing the production of Crude Rubber from the primitive and destruct- 
ive method heretofore employed to the most scientific and economic plan known to § 
modern forestry. No industry ever underwent so radical a development as we are now 
engaged in without making immensely wealthy those who accomplished the change. | 


We have 6,175 acres of land in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, the finest rubber land in all the world, 
and we are developing this land into a commercial rubber orchard under the most successful conditions 
and plans known to scientific forestry. We are selling shares in this plantation, each representing an 
undivided interest equivalent to an acre of land. 


Any one can own such shares, or acres, by paying for them in smail monthly instalments. Sup- 
posing you buy only five. You pay $20a month for 12 months, then $10 a month for a limited period, 
until you have paid the full price of the shares in the present series—$276 each; but during this period 
you will have received dividends amounting to $210 per share; hence, the actual cost of your shares is 
only $66 each, and from the maturity period onward, as long as you live, they will yield you a yearly in- 
come of €1,.200. This most conservative estimate is based on Government reports of the United States 
and Great Britain, the most reliable sources of information in the world. Of course, if you buy 10 shares 
your income would be $2,400 yearly, or better still 25 shares will yield $6,000 a year. y 


Five Acres, or Shares, in our Rubber Orchard planted to 1,000 Rubber trees, will 
at maturity yield you a sure and certain income of $100 a month for more years than 
you can possibly live. Your dividends average 25 per Haile ee during the period of 
small monthly payments. 


Every possible safeguard surroundsthisinvestment. The State Street Trust Company of Boston hoids 
the title to our property in Mexico as Trustee. We agree to deposit with them the money paid in for 
shares, and we file with them sworn statements as to the development of the property. This company 
also acts as Registrar of our stock. We agree to place with the Trust Company a cash forfeit to be held 
as security to the shareholders that we will fulfil every detail of our contract. You are fully protected 
against lossin case of lapse of payment or in case of death, and you are granted a suspension of pay- 
ments for ninety days at any time you wish. Furthermore, we agree to loan you money on your shares. 


If we can prove to you that five shares in thisinvestment, paid for in small monthly instalments, will 
bring you an average return of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. ON YOUR MONEY DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PAYMENT, and will then bring you $100 A MONTH FOR MORE THAN A LIFE-TIME, 
we could nct keep you out. Send us at once $20 as the first monthly payment to secure 5 shares—#40 for 
10 shares—$100 for 25 shares ($4 per share for aS many shares as you wish to secure). This opens the door 
for yourself, not to wealth, but to what is far better, a competency for future years, when perhaps you 
will not be able to earnit. We already have six hundred shareholders scattered through 40 States, who 
have investigated and invested. Our iiterature explains our plan fully and concisely, and proves every 
statement, It will besentto you immediately, on request. 


Mutual Rubber Production Company 
103 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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fresh for every meal. She sweeps the whole 
house every week—and covers everything up 
with sheets so things won’t get dusty. She picks 
all the berries we eat (we have them three times 
a day) from her garden, and gathers all the 
vegetables—peas, beans, ete. She has to go for 
the milk and carry it home, and she does not 
keep a cow. She cooks beautifully—serves her 
meals in dainty courses, but enormous amounts 
of everything. She never seems tired—is al- 
ways full of life and conversation—can talk 
intelligently about anything—has been a great 
reader. She goes off to the woods, gets ferns, 
and pots them, and has them around the house. 
She keeps vases of flowers in all the rooms, 
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takes masses of flowers to sick neighbors, takes 
cucumbers to one friend, berries to another. 
Is always prettily and freshly dressed in the 
afternoon and evening; always goes to prayer- 
meeting; sits up till ten or half past reading. 
She does all our room work except making the 
beds. We make our own beds. She cans fruit, 

akes pickles, jellies, preserves, ete. I don’t 
see how she does so much. She has the chickens 
to take care of, and that is considerable work. 
Every evening after her work is done she 
walks down to the village to get the mail and 
visit her friends—and comes back about nine, 
ready for her hour’s reading. She is forty 
years old.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RURAL Chies 


It is the purpose of the American League 
for Civic Improvement, 5711 Kimbark avenue, 
Chicago, to give special attention .to “rural 
improvement,” and a feature of this enterprise 
is the formation and encouragement of rural 
clubs. There is the Uurrent Events program, 
material for which is obtained from The Chau- 
tauquan, the Junior Natrralist work in Pets 
and Animals, Springfield, Ohio, and, finally, 
the Housewives’ Course of this department of 
HoME AND FLoweErRS. Should special sugges- 
tions be desired, do not hesitate to write us. 
We shall be interested in every club formed 
for home study along these lines. In the De- 
cember number of HOME AND FLOWERS we gave 
suggestions for club study with an outline for 
one or perhaps two meetings for the lesson 
on Saving Steps, printed in the same issue. 
We give a few topics for discussion on Sanita- 
tion, and suggest, in connection, a reference 
to the article on Sanitation in the February 
number of HoME AND FLOWERS. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 


1. What can a woman do for improved san- 
itation ? 

2. Discuss the water supply of the neighbor- 
hood. 

3. Discuss impurities af the soil about a 
dwelling and danger therefrom. 

4. Consider the best location for bedrooms. 


‘ton; 


5. Is there any public or neighborhood 
nuisance which threatens the health of the 
neighborhood? Is a xy preventative to be had? 

6. Discuss the best means of ventilating the 
rooms in a house. eS 

7. Are the children exposed to any danger 
from disease in the surroundings at school? 
Appoint, if necessary, a committee to investi- 
gate this. Can individual drinking-cups be 
supplied in the school? Are the floors of the 
schoolroom kept free from dust? Do the chil- 
dren sit in draughts? Are the outbuildings in 
a sanitary condi+*-n? 

8. Is the care necessary for exquisite clean- 
liness conducive to the happiest homes? 


References: Home Sanitation, Mrs. E. H. 
Richards, Home Science Publishing Co., Bos- 
$0.25. Cost of Living, Mrs. Richards, 
John Wiley & Co., New York; $1.00. Story of 
Bacteria, Dust and Its Dangers, Drinking Wa- 
ter and Ice Supplies, T. M. Pruden, Putnam & 
Co.; $0.75. 

Special attention may profitably be spent 
by those interested in the school in the com- 
munity in which they live to the conditions 
found there for health and the cultivation of 
a wholesome, beautiful life for childhood. It 
is a great thing to beautify school grounds, but 
first of all, are the surroundings such as to 
promote health? 


WHAT THE IMPROVEMENT IDEA WOULD DO FOR A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


4 
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There ARE safe, permanent, 


profitable Mexican Investments. 


“In the United States there are hundreds of thousands, 
we might say millions, of people of small or moderate means, 


having a few dollars or a few hundred dollars to invest, who 


should be taught the utter folly of taking risks in speculative 
or on marginal accounts. The men or women with $100 to 
invest who would like to have their small capital earning more 
money than can be paid them by savings banks, shotild be as care- 
ful in making their investments as the capitalist with tens or 
hundreds of thousands at command. It is manifestly impossi- 
ble for the person of very small means to go thoroughly into 
the merits of properties presented for investment, but one 
thing should always be borne in mind, and that is, it is the 
height of profligacy to risk the small savings in margins on 
stocks in Wall Street. 


“Opportunities for safe employment of funds are always to 
be found, if looked for, and there are many avenues of safe 
investment open to those who intelligently inquire, and exer- 
cise wise judgment in the outlay.’’—‘“‘CENT PER CENT,’’ for 
January. 


We are handling a conservative investment of this kind— 
one for instance that paid its stockholders 7% in 1901 and 
10% in 1902—particulars of which we will be pleased to send, 
together with a sample copy of ‘‘Cent per Cent,’’ containing 
several articles interesting to those who have idle money or 


are not satisfied with present investments. 


JOHN 


A aes MITCHELL, SCHILLER & BARNES 
= eS Safe Industrial Securities 


Send prospectus and full information of 
the investment mentioned to 


Exchange Court Bldg, 52 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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sunshine Every Day in tie ean 


a ee eee ees 


shine branch or circle is the sudden crys- 

tallization of kindly impulses which have 
been floating about in the community—held in 
solution, as it were. After organization in 
such cases the first question usually asked is, 
“What shall we as a circle do?” ‘How shall 
we proceed to scatter sunshine?” In order to 
respond to a number of queries along this line 
we shall hold over our monthly installment of 
news of state fields work and suggest a few 


Fr esi branes the formation of a Sun- 


ways in which branches may find profitable oc- — 


cupation. 

Certain activities suggest themselves; they 
are governed by the law of supply and demand. 
. There are others which do not suggest them- 
selves so readily. For instance, in almost every 
community a Sunshine Emergency Bureau 
would be an unqualified blessing, and yet how 
few possess one! Here is an inviting field for 
service. The object of such a bureau is to have 
always on hand articles required by the phy- 
sician and nurse in medical and surgical cases 
among the poor or unfortunate. These articles 
include bedding, maternity bundles, bed-pans, 
rubber sheets, cots, a stock of simple remedies 
to be used in eases of accident, and another of 
delicacies for invalids and convalescents. 

A delightful field for action is that of in- 
teresting the children in Sunshine. Children 
are very susceptible to influence, and are eager 
to do things. It is easy to enroll them as Sun- 
shine Juniors, and keeping up with their loving 
hearts and eager hands will furnish an average 
adult band pretty steady employment. 

Another inviting Sunshine activity, which 
can hardly be overdone, is the work of collect- 
ing and distributing magazines and illustrated 
papers, and of clipping and arranging their 
contents for permanent use. By loosening the 
wires.at the back, magazines can be taken apart 
and the pages rut to a variety of uses. Serial 
stories can be stitched together, collections of 
articles or short stories made up into easy shape 
for invalids to hold, enve'icpes labeled and filled 
with anecdotes, jokes, pictures, etc., ete. 

Then, since Sunshine is constantly assuring 
the public that it is not a charity, instead of 
giving away to the needy, and so pauperizing 
them, why not try a better way? Several Sun- 


ore 
ee 


shine societies have passed on good cheer this 
winter by collecting cast-off clothing, mending 
it neatly, and then offering it for sale in the 
poorer districts at merely nominal figures. These 
sales confer a real favor upon poor and over-— 
worked women who would otherwise be com- 
pelled to purchase sweat-shop clothing or go in- 
sufficiently clad. 

In almost every state there are a number of 
“shut-ins.”’ What more beautiful work could a 
branch take up than the cheering of one of 
these—the state presidents would doubtless 
gladly supply names and addresses. Sunshine 


circles might profitably devote a share of their 


energies to systematically brightening these 
lives which are shut out by circumstances from 
ordinary social pleasures. 

This incident recalls one reported by one of 
Sunshine’s state presidents: 


“Several years ago a young girl was obliged 
to come to the city to earn a livelihood. Her 
grief was intense at the thought of leaving her 
widowed mother, but fate was inexorable. She 
sought comfort in spending her Sundays writing 
letters to her dear mother. A year ago that 
mother passed away. Unable to place a me- 
morial window or costly tablet’to her beloved 
memory, the daughter conceived a most touching 
way of commemorating it. She wrote to the 
state president for the names of two members 
who would be glad of a daughter’s letters and 
love, that she might continue her work of writ- 
ing letters filled with love and cheer, as a loving 
memorial to her beloved mother. She continues 
to cheer and bless two lonely women in sore 
need of sunshine.” 


A Sunshine need is reported by Miss May 
Pancoast (Jobstown, N. Y.), who is a shut-in 
from rheumatism. She will be grateful for 
reading matter and also for silk scraps and 
ribbons for fancy work. 


To Readers of “ Sunshine” 

Owing to lack of 8pace the Sunshine depart- 
ment will be discontinued. A similar depart- 
ment, however, conducted by Mrs. Walker, is 
appearing -every month in Pets and Animals, 
an itlustrated juvenile monthly (fifty cents a 
year), also published by the Floral Publishing 
Company. 
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A GRAND INVENTION 


Famous Puritan Water Still. Over 
72,000 already sold. Placed over the 
kitchen stove, it purifies the foulest 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur- 
nishes delicious distilled Pure Water, 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— 
Men and Women—BiIG WAGES. 
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FREE 


In place of spend- 


ing thousands of 

dollars advertising 

our Bluing, we have 

; closed a contract 
with The American Co. of this city to supply us 
with 10,000 of their ‘Little Indian’? Cameras, 
which we propose to give away absolutely free. 
Don’t throw your money away, but take 
advantage of our generous proposition. If you 
wish to Own a camera that takes excellent 
pictures, send us your name and address at once 
and agree to sell only 30 packages of: our 
Washing Blue at 10 cents a _ package, 
Don’t send a cent; order today and we will 
Send the Washing Blue by mail, post paid; 
when sold send us the money, $3.00, and we will 
promptly forward you this “Little Indian” 
camera and complete outfit, all charges prepaid, 
and guarantee safe delivery. No charge for 
boxing, packing, ete. Weare giving away these 
cameras to quickly introduce our Washing Blue, 
and all we ask is that when you receive the 
camera, which we give absolutely free for selling 
only 30 packages, that you will show it to your 
friends. Thisisa grand opportunity to ge‘ a fine 
camera,for a very little work. $100 reward will 
be paid to anyone that will prove that we do not 
give the ‘‘Little Indian’ camera as we say for 
selling only 30 packages of Washing Blue. Give 
nearest express office when you write. Address, 


E. J. MORGAN BLUING CO. 


173 Greenwich Street, New York. 


HARRISON MFG. CO., 
14 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati,O. 
CENT 
; finder, the old reliable 
—= national news review. 
This paper gives you every week all 
the important news of the world, stated clearly and with- 
out bias. It isthe only news review that is truly compre- 
hensive, and at the same time it is not padded or bulky. It 
gives you the wheat without the chaff. It is a time saver 
for all busy people, In purpose it is high-toned, healthy 
and inspiring; it is a protest against sensational journalism. 
It takes the place of periodicals costing $2.50 and $3.00. Try 
it and you would not be withoutit for many times its cost— 


$1.00 per year. Address: 
PATHFINDER, 


Will bring you on trial, 
thirteen weeks, the Path- 


Washington, D. C. 


A 
Bunion 


BE YOUR OWN CEIROPODIST. We havea aandsome 
20-page illustrated booklc> ca ‘‘How to have Easy, Healthy, 
Shapely Ireet,”’ which we willmail to any address for a 2c. stamp. 
Bunions CAN bccured. The booklct tells you how to do it in 
your own home without cutting an 1 without the slightest in- 
convenience. Italso tells about the prevention and removal of 
corns, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of 
foot troubles. : % 

FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 5712, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


SEEDS, PLANTS, ROSES, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


The best by 49 years test, 1,000 acres 
40in hardy roses. 44 greenhouses of 
PALMS, FERNS, FICUS, GERAN= 
IUMS, EVERLOOMING' ROSES, 
and other things too numerous to, 
mention. Seeds Plants, Roses, Etc. 
by mail postpaid, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Elegant 168 
page catalogue free, send for it and 
see what values we give fora little 
five collections, every plant different. $1.00. Fitty prize winning : we) money; a number of cheap collec: 
chrysentheinums, $1.00. = 4 tion of Seeds, Plants, Trees, Etc., 


Mrs. John C. Shaw, Bishopville, S. ea offered which will interest you. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.,Box 143, Painesville, 0. 
Ree ee NS | > GREAT, CROPS OF 


60in. long, 30in. wide. new colors and patterns, $1.95. Dainty S 7 P J B : R R Ec S 


Ruffled Swiss Curtains, per pair. 48e. Lace curtain samples. 1 1-2 
AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


and 2 yards long, all different, but they are worth 50c and 75c, 
The best book on strawberry growing ever written. It 


now 2sc each. We pay freight. Address, 
WILLCOX SUPPLY HOUSE, Dept. F, Columbus, 0. 
A WEEK Straight salary and expenses to 

tells how to grow the biggest crops of big berries ever 

produced. The book is a treatise on Plant Physi-= 


$20 men with rig tointroduce our Poultry Mixture 
ology and explains how to make plants bear Big 


Decorate Your Yard 


The OUT DOOR ART CLUB, whose members like beau- 
tiful yards,-has u model design for decorating the home 
yard. They will tell you all about it for a postage stamp. 


Out Door Art Club, Box 16, Station F,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


LOVELY FLOWERS! 


i0 fine chrysanthemums, 25 cents; 10 assorted geraniums, 25 
cents; 8 flowering begonias, 25 cents; 10 hothouse plants, alt 
different, 25 cents; 10 hardy plants, all different, 25 cents, The 


in country; year’s contract; weekly pay. Address, with 
stamp, Monarch Manufacturing Company, Box 515, 
Springfield, Ill. 


for Newspaper Clippings, 
ASH Names and Addresses. 
Write, enclosing stamp, 
The E. M. SMITH CO., 114 E. 234 St., N. Y. 


for particulars. 
to do piecework at their homes. We furnish 
all materialand pay from $7. to $12. weekly: 


Ladi 
a ie Experience unnecessary. Send stamped enve- 
lope to ROYAL Co., Dept. H. F., 34 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

of cotton just as it grows and 


A SNOWY BOLL seeds (will grow as house 


plants) FREE, J. M. Nerr, Melvin Hill, N. C. 


stamp for Materia! and Instructions. Steady work, 


$5 aq Per Hundred f + addressi-g envelopes, Send dime and 
t/a’ le 
aa C. %. MILLER & CO,, A. 1., Hly Bldg, Chicago. 


Berries and Lots of Them. -The only thoroughbred 
scientifically grown Strawberry Plants to be had for 
spring planting. One of them is worth a dozen common 
acrub plants. They grow BIG RED BERRIES. 
The book is sent free to all readers of HOME AND 
FLOWERS. Send your address to 


Fe. RE. KELIOGG, 


I will send strips of Brussels Carpet, 1, 2 and 3 yards in length 


for 10, 20 and 30 cents perstrip. Order soon. Address 
L. RoMAINE, 115 State St., Binghamton, N. Y., Desk 9. 


[All matter relating to this department should be addressed to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, New 


Hampshire. | 
JANUARY ANSWERS. 
Cart-ridge. 
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No. 20.— Leper-Repel. 
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No. 22.— Obit. 
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DECEMBER SOLVERS AND PRIZE 
WINNERS. 
CoMPLETE Lists.—Russ Tique, and Tommy 
, Tucker. 
INCOMPLETE Lists.— Novice, 
Frantz, and Eleanor R. Bartlett. 
All were prize winners. 


Aunt Clara, 


NEW. PUZZLES. 


N 0.383. TERMINAL DELETION. 
We gazed at the ship’s tall sides as she glides, 


With her nose pointed out of the bay. 


Three time flew two fast as the moments passed, 
For my sailor was going away! 


I one by the storm-tossed sands with my hands: 
Pressed to eyes filled with tears and the © 
spray, 
As they bore a form through the blinding storm, 
For my sailor has gone away! 
Denver. Col. ToMMy TUCKER. 


No. 34.— SEVENTEEN HIDDEN 


VEGETABLES. 


A woman chewed gum bought at a corner 
grocery, and then hid it in that urn I put on 
the step. She must be an ignoramus, I declare! 
A bee tickled her nose, as an ape appeared 
from behind some boxes (the woman’s name 
was Mrs. Carr). O! then you should have 
heard her scream. Her purchases she put in 
an old bag. She called it “A scab bag entirely,” 
and said she got it in Boston. I only laughed 
at her, and in a trice she squashed me with a. 
look. She wanted a drink—a lemonade would 
not do—so I sauntered to the pump kind of 
slow (I was sleek those days), and punched a 
hole in the pail with a pair of Pars nippers, and 
lost all the water. The old lady thought she 
could spot a tone of mischief in my regrets 
expressed, and shook her finger at me, saying, 
“You naughty Tom, a toning down would do 
you good,” “TOMBOY.” 

Fresno, Cal. 


No. 35.— 
1. <A dainty little Primal, 
Tossing her last so fair, 
Went dancing to the forest 
To gather Totals there. 


TRIPLE CHARADE. 


2. Her One was at a distance, 
She heard the wild beasts bay; 
No friend to Two off danger, 
As she Total took her way. 


3. She met some One while roaming, 
And lost her Two, they say, 
But gaily laughed at gloaming— 
She’d fcund a Total gay. 
Hawley, Minn. AUNT CLARA. 


To Cure a Cold in Onz Day 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. This 


signature COW pa on every box, 25c. 
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SUARANTEED TO CURE 


or benefit most 


Obstinate Diseases. 
1 MOST REMARKABLE INVENTION 
HYSICIANS ASTONISHED serecerirasers testire 


9 the wonderful results obtained by using the famous 


NU AKE Hot Air ens Vanor Bath 


JUDGE J. OG. HUTCHINS, Haywards, ed for 15 years. 


Ca a eS 
taffled best doctors, testifies that it eured him of weak heart, 
leeplessness, dropsy, catarrh, piles, rheumatism, Kidney 
roubles end partial Paralysis. 

L. J. MORRISON, Pellville, Ky., afflicted 30 years, unable to 
alk was cured of kidney disease, rheumatism and General 


ebility. 

ELIZABETH COLEMAN, Bokoshe, f. T., testifies it cured her 
f Bright’s and Kidney disease after her doctor told her she 
ould not live a month. 

REV. J. W. HENDERSON, Weston, La., testifies that it cured 
isson, 13 years old, of dropsy in 2 weeks after doctors had 
iven him up to die. So terribly afflicted could not walk. 

RT. REV. BISHOP J. O. HARTZELL, Bishop of Africa. Rev. 
+: A. REGAN, L. L. D., of Chicago, REV. CHAS. B. MITCHELL, 
f Minneapolis, recommend them highly as also does EX-GOV- 
YRNOR ATKINSON of W. Va., Congressman JOHN J. LENTZ, 
nd hundreds of others. 

h5v. G. N. BARLOW, D. D., of Detroit, afflicted for years 

——_____._, was cured of frightful case of 
“TT rheumatism, kidney troubles and 
la grippe. 

MRS. ANNA WOODRUM, Thur- 
' man, Ia., afflicted for years, was 
|} cured of nervous  prostration, 
| headaches, indigestion, kidney 

and female ills. 

MRS. W. BLACKWELL, Birming- 
ham, Miss., testifies she was help- 
less, t tteured her of mus- 

ne Es cular paraly- 
sis after doc- 
tors said her 
= case was hope- 
|! less. 
[3.0 FE NOH... 
SHAUOH, 
Marlborough, 
| N.J.,waseured 
Mic: @fLoco-Motor 
au: Ataxia after 
Tm doctors at hos. 
Mie pital told him 
= Ayears ago he 
= would never 
* ‘be well. 


WM. CORNETT, Smithville, Miss., 72 years old. Afflicted with 
ung troubie 16 years. Hardly able to walk, testifies it did 
im more good than all medicines and 7 doctors. . 

MISS M. SPARKS, Hatley, Miss., afflicted 2 years, was cured 
f neute indigestion. Oould not retain solid food. 

REY. FRED. D. HAMILTON, Buffalo, testifies that it did his 
yife more good in 5 weeks than 2 years doctoring, and a trip 
o Hot Springs. Oured her of female weakness, nervousness 


nd dropsy. 

pee ee TANNER, LaFayette, La., was cured of a stroke 
f paralysis. 

JOHN CURTIS, Box 321, Malone, N. Y. was cured of frightful 
ase of eczema. also bad kidneys, impure blood and weak heart. 
D. P. SMITH, Greensburg, Kans., an old soldier, a mere 
rreck. Never a well day since 1862, was cured of heart and 
idney troubles, rheumatism, etc., after doctors failed to benefit. 


Hundreds of others testify to marvelous cures by this 
Thermal Bath Treatment. 


GETTING RICH 


re men and women selling this grand invention. Ira Gleason 
nude 31777 first year. Mr. Van Tassell, cured himself, made 
1500 first 5 months. Mrs. Howard $59.00 one week. Mrs. 
Tlora Beard 2400.00. Rob. Peart sold 1000 first year. 

If you want Geod Position at Big Wages, WRITE 


ET US SEND A QUAKER ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 


‘o be returned and your money refunded if not as represented. 
ver 200,000 Cabinets sold last year. Customers delighted. 
You enjoy these famous Baths at home for 3c. each. They 
nake beautiful complexion, rosy cbeeks, cleanse inwardly and 
yutwardly. Prevent disease oun wa By Drie aud delight pou 
. 7 ur $5. abinet complete with 
special 69 Day Offer. Best Heater. Medicine and Vap- 
wrizing pan and 100 page Health and Beauty Book, reduced to 
3.50. Our $19.00 Finest and Best Double Walled Cabinet, re- 
juced to $6.10. Our $1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attch., 65c. 


FOR OUR NEW BOOK e R E E q 
WRITE AMD OTHER OFFERS a 
Also testimonials, or order to-day. We're responsible. Capi- 
tal $100.000. Ship promptly. Write to-day sure. 

World Mfg. Co., 885 World Bidg,, Cincinnati, ©. 
Representatives and good agents wanted. Big wages. Write. 


THE 


UYQUA 
( UTA C001 
or NURSING 


No occupation open 
to woman can be com- 
pared with that of the 
nurse, It is elevating, 
enjoyable work with 
higher financialreturns { 
than any other voca- 
tion she canadopt. We 
teach this delightful | 
and profitable profes- § 
sion by mail, and our 
system of instruction 
does not necessarily § 
involve a course of @ 
hospital training. 

If you are interested 
send for our attractive 
booklet on nursing, & 
giving full details of § 
the course with valua- 
ble suggesticns. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
217 Main Street, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. S. BAILEY, SECRETARY 
-FORMERLY DIRECTOR OF PUBLICATIONS 
CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 


16 superb, strong, hardy plants—on their own roots. 
No t\vo alike—the best selections from a thousand 
varieties. Properly labeled and sent by maii, post- 
aid, anywherein the United States for $1.00. Orders 
ooked tor delivery when directed. Weimake this in- 
ducement tofurther spread thetame of D. & ©. roses. 
The collection includes two great Roses, Climbing 
Clotilde Souvert and the new Rambler Rose 
Rubin. Al/ will bloom this season. Satisfaction and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Mentionthis paperand we 
will senda return cheek for 25e which we will 
accept as cash on a future order. Free with 
™ every order and also to all who will write 
» forit. Vur New Guide to Roce Culture 
for 19038. Write forit to-day. 


THE BDINGEE & CONARD CO. 
hot West Grove, Pa. B 
: 70 Greenhouses. 


Ready 
for Use 


Rat 
Bis = Kit 
Packed in Boxes. 


The only poison not danger= 
ousto handle. Acts quickly, no 
mixing, no soiling of dishes, no trou- 
ble. Killsevery time. Die in open 
seeking water. Put in rat holes, 
Semen. linen closets, etc., without soiling 

= anything. Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain and food forit. Why 
“take risk of mixing poison? 


Ask your druggist. Ifhe hasn’tit, send us 25 cents for 
one full size box, or 60 cents for three boxes, postpaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. D, Springiield, Ohio. 


air 
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No. 36.—  DOUBLE-LETTER ENIGMA. PRIZES. 
In “valor;? Three subscriptions will be awaided among 
Ins“‘pallor,? those sending complete lists. 
In “lovelorn” sighs; Three books will be awarded among those 
Im Helens” - sending incomplete lists. 
Tn ilen,: A fifty-cent book for first correct answer to 
In “beauteous” eyes; No. 34. 


In “haunting,”’ 
In “wanting,” 


In “evening” walks; : CHAT. 
In “answers” 
That’s given The puzzles in this number are not hard, 
When someone talks; and we should have a good list. 
And then some day two primal come; No. 33 is very easy, and a very good one. No. 
My lady sweet will softly hum, 34 is very clever, and is good for a_begin- 
And, blushing, will a fine prepare ner. Come again, Tom. No. 35 is really three 
In answer to the primal fair. _ separate puzzles, and easy to solve. No. 36 is 
Hawley, Minn. Kappa KAPPA. a little late for the season, but is too good to 
keep over. No. 37 is from our old friend 
No. 37.— CHARADE. Novice, and that is all that need be said. We 
My first. can add that Aunt Eunice has five. 
I have one, others have two, some have seven, Don’t forget the yearly contest. There is 
Others there are who have one in heaven. still time to get into the race. AUNT EUNICE. 


My second. 


There are many of these, any size you wish, An Old Nurse For Children 


Bome-are for men, someon pide and pet Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for children 


wt oes ; teething should always be used for children 
) Sai ” a 

MY: miiole Sy nl ten Lor well and Us while teething. It soothes the child, softens 

And gives much glory to the writer’s name. the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic and 
Rock Creek, Texas. “NOVICE.” is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
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The KALAMAZOO 


j Allour cook stoves 
and Ranges equipped 
with patent oven ther- 
mometer, whichmakes 
baking a delight. 


The Ee “strictly high grade stoves and ranges 
sold direct from factory to user at factory prices. 
They are sold on a 


360 DAYS “s22">' 


Test. 
Don’t buy until you have investigated our special 
proposition. Send for FREE catalogue No.144 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
eeactunens 2 Mich. 


DON’T SET HENS" 

old old way } 
while a 200 Egg Natural Hen Incubator} 
Costs But $3, other sizes equally as 
: low. -Over 125 0003 inuse. Indispensable @ 
to anyone who keeps a hen. Our Patents protected 
against infringements. Agents wanted everywhere, 
eithersex, no experience necessary. Cataiogue tell-. 
ing all about and 25e Lice Formula FREE if you 
write today. NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO.\ 
Box 57; Columbus. Neniaska. é 


Patterns for 32 different RT 
ee clothes) with full directions 
for making, showing neces- 
‘sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
4 terns forshort clothes; either 
set sent postpaid for only 25 
ets. Alarge illustrated booklet, 

= showing everything necessary for 
mother and infant. sent free. Send silverorstamps. Infants’ ready 
made garments my specialty. Address 


MEs. C. CG. ATsSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey. 


| THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 

;4 POOR SHADE-ROLLER af 

} AND NEVER ABSENT eee 
1 FROM A GOOD ms 


yic ICL BATORS \ 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 

most durable, cheapest first-class 

hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively asrepresented. Wepay jreiyht. 
Circular free; catalogue 6c. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR BALSAM | 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray| 
§ Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 

_60c,and €1.00ar_Druggists 


SIT KS enough for quilt 50 cts. Hand- 
CRAZY W RK some package 12.cis. JERSEY SILK 
MILL, Box 382, UEEBEX City, N. J. 


: Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, 1 ill. | Dp 


a 


Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- 
logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.S. DENISON, Pub.,Dept.25 Chicago 


of TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


TARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


6 Sample Styles Hold-to-light 
el\ BAO Silk Fringe and Calling 
z3 wo Escort Cards, NO TRASH. 


Genuine Cards, with Agt’s Big outfit & finest Sample Book, 
ALL2CENTS. BUCKEYE CARD CO.Laceyville,Ohio 


positively removed by 
using Stillman’s Cream. 
Prepared especially for 


this ¢ reat enemy of beauty. Write for particulars. 
STILLMAN FRECKLE CREAM C0., Dept. 12 AURORA, ILLS, 


( & a7 Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Ege 
cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzles, 
New Games, Premium Articles, &c. Fines@ 
Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name . 
Swe Cards, Biggest Catalogue. Send 2c stamp G AROS 
BwS for all. CHIO CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. y 


The Greider Strains, 


fifty of them, are bred to make prize winniereee 
Very low prices on birds and eggs, considering 
quality. Elegant 1903 catalogue sent postpaid 
.. forl0cents. Write to-day. 


B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


B ATCHES EVERY 

(egal COME 
ai ESE a eHth eR a 
REY INCUBATOR CO:*oric. 
YOUR CHILDREN 


al OTH = e Cured of Bed-Weitting 
EN-U-RE-SINE abso- SAMPLE FREE 
lutely cures bed-wetting & 

incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. IT DGES NOT 
FAIL. The only remedy made and guaranteed by a 


physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAY, 
Box 510 Bloomington, IU. 


PAPER JARDINIERES, a New 


| Flower Pot Gover iss. 


Flower Pots, (large or small). A pretty 
device to hide the unsightly appearance 
of the common flower pot. A protection 
from frost or heat. One dozen assorted 
colors and designs in neat folding box, cons 
venieut for mailing, Sent to any address, 


Postpaid 30c per doz 
Send coin or money order. No stamps. 
STRONGHURST MANU'F'G. CO., 
Stronghurst, IiJ.,U S. A. Agents wanted 


A HANDSOME WAISH GIVEN AWAY 


Our premium watch has a GOLD laid case, 
handsome dial, dust Proof, adjusted to pos- 
ition, patent escapement, expansion balance, 
quick train, and isa highly finished and 
remarkable watch. We guarantee it, 
and with proper care it should wear and 
give satisfaction for 20 years. The move- 
\Q ment is an Amer*fean make, and you 

Zt can rely upon it that when you own one 
i] of these truly handsome watches you 
|} will always have the correct time in 
your possession. Do you want a 
Watch of this character? We give 
F- it Free asa premium to anyone for sell- 
A ing 20 cases of our everlasting Perfum- 
LNG IIL I ery at 5c. each. Simply send your name 
3 and address and we will send you the 
Perfumery postpaid. When sold send us the One Dollar, 
and we will forward you the handsome watch. We trust 


- you and will take back all you cannot sell. We purpose to 


give away these watches simply to advertise our business, 
Address, W. 8S. SIMPSON, NEW YORK CITY, 
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Twenty-Five Free 


Lasting Forty Days, 
AND OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 


ay 


United States. Can you name them correctly? If you can, fill in the slip and send it to us, together 
with a short, twenty word article on the City No 1 named after a famousgeneral: We will give a First 
Prize of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash to the person whose list is correct, and whose article 1s best in 
: “the estimation of 
NAMES OF CITIES the Committee. For 
the next best answer, 
Two Hundred and 
Fifty Dollarsin Cash; 
for the next best an- 
swer. One Hundred 
and Fitty Dollars in 
(|) $a Cash; for the next 
best answer, One 
Hundred Dollars in 
Cash; for the ten 
next best answers, 
Twenty-five Dollars 
each; for the twenty 
4 next best answers, 
Fifteen Dollars each; 
for the forty next best 
answers, Ten Dollars 
each; for the fifty 
: next best answers, 
SS Five Dollars each; 
and everyone nam- 
ing three or more of 
these cities correctly 
will receive a cash 
prize of One Dollar. 
Some one is going 
to win the money, 
and it may be you; 
anyway, it does not 
cost you any money 
totry. Thereis only 
one easy condition, 
SS — which Will take 
about one hour of 
your time, and which 
we will write you as 
soon as your answer 
is received. This 
rebus is not as easy 
as it appears, and it - 
will take a great deal 


\\' G |e f brai k tosol 
EN UZ aes 


| N THIS advertisement we publish nine rebus pictures, each spelling the name of acity located in the 


rectly. The envelope 
containing the cor- 
Sn rect answer has been 
: sealed and deposited. 
with a leading safe 
deposit company of 
Boston, and will not 
be opened until after 
the close of the con- 
test. This, we be- 
lieve,is the only hon- 
est way of conduct- 
ing a contest,as> 
everyone will have 
anequal chance. in 
the event of a tie, we 
will reauest five per- 
sons who have answered our advertisement to act as a committee to award the cash pro-rata. They will . 
be invited to come to Boston at our expense and be our guests while in this city. We take this original 
method of ours of Selecting a committee to show our good faith, as we want to treat all in the fairest mam- 
ner possible. The Committee will be selected, solely upon their merits, from among our contestants, and, 


Contest Department, The Brown Book, 
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lours of Europe 
‘ll Expenses Paid } 
N CASH PRIZES TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


in addition to their expenses being paid, we will allow each one Five Dollars a day for their time. You 

may be asked, but not compelled to act as one of the Committee. The Committee who decided our last 

contest was composed of the foilowing named persons:—Fitz James Browne, Montreal, Can.; C. D. Baldwin, 

pcade, 1a Mrs. Francis Little, Lincoln, Neb.; Mrs. R. Ryan, Houston, Tex.; Fred T. Tremble, Saranac 
ake, N. Y. 


Now, in addition to the cash prizes mentioned above;’we are going to give to someone who complies 
with our easy condition, an epportunity to win and secure from us without any labor or expense on their 
part, one of the following Twenty-five prizes which will consist of a free trip to Europe lasting forty days; which 
means every expense paid, first-class, from the time you leave home until you get home. Below you will find the 
daily itinerary: 


Tuesday, July 21, sail from Boston yia 8S. S. Cunard Line. Wednesday, July 29, due at Queenstown, Ire- 
land. Thursday, July 30, land at Liverpool and take especially reserved curs for Warwick, Hotel ‘‘Warwick 
Arms.” Friday, July 31, make a coaching trip to Sholtery and Stratford-on-Avon, returning to Warwick. 
Saturday, August 1, visit Warwick Castle, the Leicester Hospital, and the old church of St. Mary, taking an 
afternoon train for London, ‘‘St. Erwin’s Hotel.”’ 


Friday, August 7, leave by day express, proceed to Newbourn, cross the Channel to Dieppe, and through 
Normandy, reach Paris. Grand Hotel St. James. Thursday, August 13, leave Paris on a morning train for 
Brussels, Grand Hotel. Saturday, August 15 (Evening), leave Brussels on evening train for Antwerp, one 
hour distant. Sunday, August 16, in Antwerp, Hotel Central. Monday, August 17, go by morning train to 
The Hague and Scheweninzen. Hotel des Indes, The Hague. Thursday, August 20, Proceed to Rotterdam, 
and sail by Steamship of the Holland America Line. Saturday, August 29, due in New York. 


To give you a slight idea of the places visited, we append the following: 


. In London, two days’ carriage drives, and visits paid the Guildhall, the Museum, the Corporation Gal- 
lery, St. Paul’s and the Crypt, Fleet Street, the Law Courts, Middle Temple Hall, the Temple Church and 
grave of Oliver Goldsmith, the Embankment. Parliament Buildings, Houses of Lords and Commons, West- 
minster Abbey, Whitehall, Trafalgar Square, the National Gallery, Piccadilly, St. James and Green Parks, 
Marlborough House, St. James’ Palace, Buckingham Palace, Hyde Park, Rotten Row, the Albert Memorial, 
the Royal Albert Hall, South Kensington Museum, the British Museum, Smithfield Market, the Mansion 
House, Bank of England, the Old Curiosity Shop, and Tower of London. 


In Paris. There will be carriage drives, two days to visit the Palais de Justice, Ste. Chapelle, the 
Pantheon, the Church of St. Etienne du Mont, the Luxembourg Gallery, the Tomb of Napoleon and Les 
Inyalides, the Eiffel Tower, the Trocadero, the Place de la Concorde. the Madeleine, the Park Morceau, 
the Boulevards, the Opera House, the Porte St. Denis, the Column July, and Place de la Bastille, Pere-la- 
Chaise, Notre Dame, the Morgue, the Galleries of the Louvre, the Palais Royal, and the Gobelin Tapestry 
works. A whole day will be devoted toa trip to St. Cloud. thence to the Park of Versailles and the Great 
and Little Trianon, and tc visit the state carriages. From here the party will proceed to the grand 
Palace at Versailles, and devote the afternoon to its treasures of history and art. In Brussels. Drive, and 
visit the Hotel de Ville, the Church of Ste. Gadule, the Palace of Justice, and the Wiertz Picture Gallery. 


These are prizes which are worth trying for, and only come once in a life-time. It will be under the 
2uspices of the ‘‘ BROWN BOok,”’ which means that everyone will bave a good time. 


Now, outside of these twenty-five free European trips, there will be a twenty-sixth prize of Three Hun- 
dred and Fifty Dollars, a twenty-seventh prize of Two Hundred Dollars, a twenty-eighth prize of One Hun- 
dred Dollars, and Twenty Prizes of Fifty Dollars each, Twenty Prizes of Twenty-five Dollars each, Twenty 
Prizes of Fifteen Dollars each, Twenty Prizes of Ten Dollars each, and Fifty Prizes of Five Dollars each. 
You have an opportunity to win and secure from us without one cent of expense on your part, any of the above 
mentioned prizes. There is positively no deception, and as for trickery, how can there be when the Com- 
Mittee is selected from the contestants, and you yourself might be chosen to decide who the winners 
are. 


Remember, we are the only publishing firm in the world who have given away the largest cash prizes 
in contests arranged by a single firm. Do not throw this advertisement aside and say, ‘“‘O, Pshaw! I have 
answered puzzles before and got nothing for it,” for if you do, you will regret it as long as you live. Some- 

_ One will win the money, and it may be you; anyway, it does not cost you one cent, as we do not want any 
money from you, and snrely the prizes are worth trying for. 


Do you candidly know of any firm in the world who has made such liberal offers in such a fair man- 
ner? Of course, you have no assurance except our word that we are financially able to carry out the 
TOmises we have made. If you have the least doubt, look us up. You will find that we have lived up 
0 every promise that we have ever made, and we have thousands of letters from prize winners on file in 
our office. We are a responsible Company with a paid-up capital of $300,000, composed of well-known 
business men, giving employment to upwards of two hundred people, and our sole object in giving away 
such princely prizes istolead our competitors; and we will leave no stone unturned to accomplish, by 
honest methods only, our object. Everyone entering these contests will receive honest treatment, and 
you wil] have the same chance whether you live in California, Canada, or Massachusetts; distance posi- 
tively makes no difference. No one connected directly or indirectly with this firm will be permitted 
to compete for these prizes. Send your answer to us at once, and in a few days you will receive our reply. 
Do not delay. Address us this way:— 


120 Franklin and Broad Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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BIG Wy ACE S$ Write for Special offer to Men and Women, at home or traveling, all or part time, 
HUSTLERS. showing, taking orders and appointing agents for RARRISON’S BLU E 


AB, ELAME NEW FUEL OLL STOVES, with or without Radiator attachment for heating. Wonderful 


m. euelikeit. AGreat stir, Splendid for Cooking and Heating. 


eise like it. A Great Seller. 
We want Agents, Salesmen and Managers in every State. Biggest money-maker ever ofiered. Hnormous 
zZ <> demand year round, in every city, town, village and among farmers. Customers delighted. 


Write for catalogue—Most Wonderful Stove ever Invented. 


A etd id OF OIL MAKES 
AHOGSHEAD OF FUEL GAS. 


Generates its owm Fuel Gas from Kerosene or common coal oil. No- 
wick, dirt, smoke, kindling, ashes. Splendid for cooking. Makes fine Heat- 
ing Stove for rooms, stores, offices, with RADPEATWOR attachment. 


CHEAPEST AND SAFEST FUEL 1 to 20 cents a week should 

furnk Fuel Gas for small 

family for cooking. A gallon of Kerosene il costing 8e to 10c will furnish 

Fuel Gas for a constant blue flame, hottest fire, for about eighteen hours. 
SPLENDID COOKER, ROASTER AND ’'B BAKER. 

NG MORE BIG COAL BILLS Bzrensive dirty coal and wood: 

stoves, smoky oil wick stoves, 

dangerous gasoline stoves, etc. Our stoves are a delight—absolutely safe— 

will not explode, simple, easily operated. Handsomely made ve sheet stee},. 


finely finished—last for years. All sizes. PRECEKS, $3.00 UP. 
Write to-day cn | Catalowac FREE. ALS@® FOR SPECIAL @GFRFER, REW PLAN, Ere. Address,. 


_WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 5324 WORLD BUILDING, CINCINNATI, CHIO, 


AND AGENTS. 
NE ELD. 


5 AGES Harrison 
EE Biue Flame é 
ericns Fuel Oil Stove for -& 
cooking and heating. New, | 
wonderful invention. Enor- 
mous demand. Everybody buys. | 
Big Seller. Gener tesits own § 
fuel gas fram kerosene 9il. ant g 
spoonfv! of oi] makes a hogshead of fuel gas, Cheapest, 
safest, best fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All pizee: 
Prices $3 up. Write for special offer, new plan. Oat. F 


WORLD MFG. CO., 6236 World Building, CINCINNATI, O- 
THE 


creat OHASTA DAISY 


Four inch flowers on 12 inch stems, pure white. Lasts 2 
weeks after cutting. HARDY AS AN OAK. This is one of 
Burbank’'s New Creations illustrated in Dec. No. of Homr 
AND FLowrers. A grand thing for permanent planting in 
Parks, Borders, etc. Price per 100 on application, circular 


free, one Shasta Daisy Plant, one spotted calla bulb, one pkt. 
mix. aster seed, all for 25 cts. silver. 
S.Ju. GALLOWAY, Eaton, Ohio. 


BE BEAUTIFUL 


Dr. Bidaman’s Safe Arsenic Complexion 
Wafers make complexion clear, smooth 
and velvety. Remove all skin blemishes. 
Used by noted beauties and actresses. 
Sample box sent for twenty-five cents 
in stamps. Correspondence confidential. 
Circular free. 


Dr. Israel Bidaman, 


NEW YORK. 
Established over Thirty Years. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without in- 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & Son, Queen 
Victoria St., London. England. Wholesale of EK. Fougera 
&Co., 30 North William St., New York. 


$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog Exo. Prepaid. 
We are largest manufacturers of New Novelties in Aluminum 
Granite and Tinwareinthe U.S. Address Dept. W., HOUSE- 
HOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, or Buffalo, N. Y. 


STOP WORKING 


For others. Learn a profession in TEN DAYS and be 
independent for life. S. A. WELTMER, Nevada, Mo. 


The Last Craze Oricutal Cetter, Silk to 
————— work —Z70c, Doily, 30c. 


FARMILL NEEDLEWORK CO., Route 3, Bridgeport, Conn. 


> Shoemaker’s Book on POULTRY 


‘and Almanac for 1908, contains 200 large pages, 
handsomely illustrated. Beautiful colored plates, 
true to life. It tells all about all kinds of fowls, 
their care, etc. All about INCUBATORS AND 
BROODERS and howto operatethem. You 
: can't well afford te be withoutit, Only 15 cents. 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 574, Freeport, Ul. 
a LU ay § u re how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address. 
and we willexplain the business fully; remember we guarantee 


clear profit of $3 forevery day’ s work, absolutely sure. Writeat 
once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO.. Box 966. Detroit, Mich. 


| N y | A f} Can Hasily Make 


$18 TO $25 
weekly by representing us in her 
locality and as the position is pleasant and profitable the year 
round we will gladly send particulars free to all. Even your 
spare time is valuable. This is no deception, and if you really 
want to make money address 
WOMAN’S MUTUAL BENEFIT CoO., Box 21. JOLIET, ILL. 


Send us your address 
and we will show vou 


GO VARIETIES. oe amount. eenilen pec 


eons, and Belgium Hares. 
2 Prize list ee aver ebody, ought to have 
/ one of Our Natural Colored Description 60 page 
Poult: y Guide, Remedies, Information and be con= 
vinced. Only 10¢ mailed. Address, 
Teliord, Pa. 


J. A. BERGEY, Box E. 
i. A D F ES LEARN LACE - MAKINC. 
by a New Process. Any child can do it- 
We furnish FREE book oF instructions and signed contract to. 
buy all the laces voumake. Send 4c. postage for book and start. 


making money atonve. Torchon Lace Co. Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR 25 cents K. & S. Tooth Filler fills the. 
teeth for six months. Stops toothache. 
instantly and prevents decay. Manufac-. 
turer, GEO. R. BAKER, Reg’d Pharma- 
cist, 63 Clark street, Chicago. 


Clairvoyance. If sick or ailing send now, name, 
age, ee lock of hair and 2 stamps to 
. D. Hinkly, X-27. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FREE 


S8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing samples of Washing 
fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A. W.Scott,Cohces,N. Y. 


TO LADIES. P’kg. Fine Sachet Perfume and: 
FREE Beauty offer. H.F.Star Co., Washington, lowa. 


EXICAN DRAWN WORK for sale; agents wanted, sene 
M stamp for price list. Box 411, Brownsville, Tex. 


a rr LE 


ANGORA CATS. wae Silk FRENCH POODLES 


Woodlawn Kennels, Louse Ky. 
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Traveling by Daylight 


ON THE 


WABASH LINE 


Affords all the comforts to 
be‘had in the most luxurious 
homes or in the best of 
hotels. Nothing is wanting 
to complete «ne’s happiness, 
and the days pass only too 
swiftly, 

‘The Parlor and Observation- 
Cafe Jibrary Car features on 
the Wabash trains, together 
with the Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and Dining Cars, 
have become widely known 
and very popular. 

Through Cars are run 
between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, 
Denver, Portland, Ore., 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
between Chicago and Buf- 
falo; New York, Boston and 
Montreal; between Kansas 
City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paui and Los Angeles. 


C. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, M9. 


in latest style 


REE SAMPLES 


And Measurement Blanks: 


Introduce Direct to the Wearer 
ir Ladies’ Custom Tailoring 
3 will make the first ten 
ousand suits absolutely to 
easure sent us for only $10 
id fe the a 
mplete out 
tually $28 value FREE 
ronly $10 and nothing to 
y till after you receive the suit and 
26 outfit and find it just as represent- 

Send your name and postoftice 
dress, and we will send you FREE 
AMPLES OF CLOTH, 5-ft. tape - 
19 and msasurement blank for size 
Suit, Sbirtwaist and Shoes. 
GENUINE WOOL mixed repellant 
latest style, Tailor Made Wicca 
Sult, for such Indies’ tailors; 
charge Pe Saree ciate: seeseee-.-- $20.00 G 

Mohair Felt Trimmed Hat. 2.50 
Pair of Stylish Shoes......... 250 
Flannelette Shirtwaist ..... 1.50 
Pair Lise Thread Hose...... -00 
Lace Bordered Mandk’rch’’. 50 
Handsome Leather Belt..... -5O |} 
adies pay daily for this.....$28.Q00¢ 


DON’T DELAY. 
After having filled 10,000 orders our 
rices ior these suits will be $20.00, 
id No Free Articles. 


GENTS’ COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING CO., 
adies’ Tailoring, Dept.4856 


111 Apams STREE7, 
CHICAGO. 


eference: First Nat’l Bank 
Shicago. Capital $12,000,000, 


Dresses Any Woman 


Complete from Lada to TOE 


er re 


A Special Literature 0 


Recognizing the widespread need of liter- 
ature on civic betterment which is cheap 
enough to permit its general distribution, 
the American League for Civic Improvement 
has determined to offer its pamphlet publi- 


‘cations in sets at the following reduced prices. 


SINGLE SETS 
The Work of Civic Improvement, Price 15¢) FOR ONLY 


The How of Improvement Work, Price 15c ‘25 
The Twentieth Century City, Price 15c J Cc 


CLUBS OF SETS 


Six Copies of each of the above.......... 
One doz. Copies of each of the above 
Fifty Copies of each cf the above 

100 Copies of each of the above 


' 


These Reduced Prices are good for a Limited 
Time only. They will be made only on 
complete sets as indicated above. 


Address the 


American League for Civic Improvement, 
5711 <imbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BY MAIL! 


= Oan be selected at your own fireside from our 


= catalogue, which shows a large assortment of © 
* patterns in their actual colors. 


Best Goods at Lowest Prices 
H) It is a broad statement to make, but we assert 
a without fear of contradiction, that our prices are 
os far and away below any quoted by any merchant §e 
wa in any town or city inthe U.S. ibs 
rs The Famous Sultana Cottage Car- 
vers 25 cents per yard; The iéecst All 
Wool Extra Super Ingrain made at 
59 cents per yard; Axminaters, which 
not so long ago only the wea)thy could 
buy, are yours at 98 centa per yard. | 
» Other lines priced equally lowggrg 
We make no charge for sewing. 
WE PAY FREIGHT on con- 
ditions as stated in catalogue, 
Write for catalogue; it’s free. 
The Russell Carpet Co., 
132 Market 8t., 
- Chicago. 


me CIE 
WW, | i 
WERE 


| ‘Tee LENOX JR. 


tis the little sprayer that ladies delight 
to use about the window, garden, conserva- } 
tory, etc., for water or insecticides; in laun- 
dry, for sprinkling clothes. Used universally 
for sprinkling floors in office, store, stable, 
etc., before sweeping, or for applying disin- 
fectants. Its price is only $1.00 and we 
prepay delivery charges. 


2 is the best in- 
Bordeaux Mixture ine pes 
fungicide to use on plants, vegetables, trees, 
etc. Kills things that Kill plant life, 


acts as plant food. All who grow things 
should send for circulars. Just drop postal. 


Lenox Sprayer & Chemical Co. jf 
i Dept. H Pittsfield, Mass. 


ERR | MARTHA WASHINGTON 


fees ae a i\ . 1 : fy COLLECTION AN 
= JIOcents Ae eA cits FoverSexisany LOC 


Y i 
= Worth $1.25. A SPECIAL OFFER Pay oe Hollyhock, Ten Weeks ar 
| made to introduce our goods. Satisfaction “Xo, Stock, Calendula, Core- an 

guaranteed or money refunded. opsis, Canna, Ageratum, a 


20 Pkts. SEEBS Snapdragon, Chinese 


=\ Primrose, Sweet  Alys- = 
1Pkt. Rambler Rose 3 col’smxd.1Pkt. Diamond Flower. ~Awsum, Fox-glove Gilia, & 
‘© Pansies, 10colors mixed. ‘‘ California Sweet Peas, I. Gaillardia, Eschscholt- 
““ Washington Weeping Palm. ‘‘ Double Chinese Pink. , zia, Lupin, Four O’Clock 
‘¢ MarySemple Asters,4colors.‘‘ Carnation, Marguerite, t alsam, Pans 
‘* Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed.‘* Heliotrope mixed. pees ue i 
S 


‘« Bouquet Chrysanthemum. Poppy—New Shiriey. SAC ee 
Forget-me-not Victoria. Umbrella Plant. a tuft Tai n nia Lark- 

Hibiscus Crimson Eye. Giant Verbena, mixed. Ss ae Nasturtium, Sun- 

‘« Lovely Butterfly Flower. Japan Morning Glory. ae 2 Po Dew ey 

‘© Phiox Drummondii. ‘¢ PetuniaHybrid,mixed, ower,  sCODDY, aN 


sé 


sé 


SSSI EIT SE ECEE 


4 Perera Victory, ’Forget-me-not, 
23 BUL S : ; | Verbena, Petunia, Heliotrope, Portulaca, Cy- a i 
A en 2 rian or DE ee Ea press Vine, Sweet Mignonette, Marigeld, Morn- “S 
ouble Pegi Muir 2 uepty anda rend ff | @ing Glory, Coxcomb. By sonding us Hive 2c: #8 
3 eel Z ea - stamps or 10c. in si ° 

Berdyp Wind aeTA gS ee Lonely, pcannemon vie te) E will pene you the above collection of seedsand a 

if: Teritivons olden cs : “yj a premium of choice collection of bulbs Free, gy _ 
A Return Cheek good for 25 ets.on MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO, Medford, Mass. an 


Sccuesaeriepenuc cc ans DHSSHSSS PISS SSS DDoS SoS SSE 
TRE CONARD & JONES CO. = 


Growers of the *‘ Best 


Roses in America.’’ 3 ES 
i ONLY 


———— 


oS: 


; MEND YOUR OWN SHOES! 
an Send for our complete 
O 9 eo 
Cobbier’s Outfit QNLY 
Contains half-soling iron stand with 3 
reversible lasts, I shoe knife, { shoe 
Hf hammer, i pegging awl, | harness 
aSewing awl, | paper heel nails 
* | paper half-soling nail5, $ 
wrench for ow nee a 
eee ay complete set of tools for shoe 
po SI and harness mending; packed 
vA Jin wooden box. Address 


ct eee] STEWART BROS., 
467-469 N. High St. 468-470 Market St.,Columbus, 0., U.S.A. 


, 50S 


Will grow in the house { 
or out of doors. 2 
Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Fuchsias, 
Oxalis Jonquils, 
Daffodils, Dewey Lily, 
Tuberoses, Gladiolus, 
Chinese aye Begonia. ; 
Gloxinia, ilies of the 

Valley—all postpaid, 25c. in-stamps or coin. 
Asa premium with these Bulbs we will send. 
H FREE a giant collection of flower seeds — over 200 varieties. 
F Address, Hillside Nursery, Somerville, Mass. 


Ue 
A 


“4 For5 cents in stamps to pay the postage we 
will mail you a packet of 100 seeds of 


' TEMPLIN’S NEW GIANT PANSIES. 


Giant Ruffled, Blotched and Striped Varieties. Also 
our ‘Pansy Booklet’’ which tells how to grow them. 
Will send you at the saine time our large (144: 
pages) Illustrated Catalog of z 
Ideal Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Gj 

We give valuable premiums for club orders. Satisfaction ( 

: Guaranteed. \ L 
4) 


Box 112 


’ 
(Gr 
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ARGAINS.IN SEEDS 


Choice kinds of Vegetable and Flower Seeds at 2 cents 

per Packet. Flower Plants,5centseach. Many choice 
novelties. Don’t buy until you see our New Catalogue. 
Maited FREE if you ‘nention this paper 


per. 9g 
IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


e, EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nursery grown, for wind: 
breaks, ornament and hedges. Prepaid,$! 
to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains toselect 
from. Write at once for free Catalogue 
and Bargain Sheet. Local Agents wanted, 


EoD. Hill, srcciaist, Dundee, lil. 


‘Ouriine of sprayers ana appli-§ 
ances fits every man’s needs.& 
Hand,Knapsack,Bucket, § 
yy Field, Barrel, and Power! 
WZ sprayers.twenty styles. Bestnozzles 
made. attachments. formulas. etc. 
— Selectthe useful and reliable. Catalog free 

THE DEMING CO., Salem, Chio. 
Western agents, Henion ¢ Hubbell ,Chicago,Ilt- 


BEAUTIFUL 


LOWERS 


My “Surprise Packet” is a Flower Garden in 
itself, and will delight you! It contains 
20 CHOICE ANNUALS, MIXED, 
(guaranteed 400 seeds). Sent with my 
pretty Catalog and Certificate admitting 
to my Third Annual Prize Contest (first prize 
$50) for flowers grown from it, to all enclos- 
ing 6c for postage and addresses of two 
others growing flowers. I want to know you. 2 
324 prizes awarded in 1902. See 1903 catalog for list. 
5 MISS EMMA VY. WHITE, Seedswoman. 
No. 818 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. Minn. 
Ch PREIS: HAGLER ELE 


dy 
Ab) 
a 
shi 


“aM mi 
Send me Four 
two-cent Stamps 
the names and fulladdresses of two __ @ 
of your flower loving friends and I will § 
mail you Four Easily Grown and 
Popular Annuals (25 cents value.) 
ASTORS—Finest mixed. Of allbest & 
varieties, such as Victoria Perfection, § 

Comet, Harlequin. New Queen, etc. @ 

NASTURTIUMS— Over 20 famous & 

varieties—Brilliant,YellowandSpot- 
m ted. Very best and sure to grow. : 

m ROYAL SHOW PANSIES 
m@ Over 100 colors and markings, with 
m Outgquestion the best strain of Pan 
ma sy Offered. The big flower kind. 

2 SWEET PEAS—Over 40 varie 
ties. Choice selections. sey 
s One package of each yariety, my § 
@ book,*‘Ploral Culture,” and my & 
@4 ilth annual catalogue, daintier mm 
and prettier than ever, sent for fm 
ONLY 8S CENTS and the & 
names and addresses of two of § 
your flower loving friends. 


>>, a 


You wont forget if 

you write NO 
MISS €. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE PINKHAM CURES 


ATTRACTING GREAT ATTENTION AMONG 
THINKING WOMEN. 


eo. 
f fl gy, Ta 
iz f the ) } 
a 
; 
SAL \e 


weil 


CA) SE oy 
Mrs. Frances Stafford, of 243 E. 
114th St., N.Y. City, adds her tes- 
timony to the hundreds of thou- 
sands on Mrs. Pinkham’s files. 


When Lydia E. Pinkham’s Reme- 
dies were first introduced skeptics 
all over the country frowned upon 
their curative claims, but as year 
after year has rolled by and the 
little group of women who had been 
cured by the new discovery has 
since grown into a vast army of 
hundreds of thousands, doubts and 


skepticisms have been swept away 
as by a mighty flood, until to-day 
the great good that Lydia E. 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 


and her other medicines are doing 
among the women of America is 
attracting the attention of many of 
our leading scientists, physicians 
and thinking people. 


Merit alone could win such fame; 


wise, therefore, is the woman who 
for a cure relies upon Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


a 
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A New Idea, [You Are Building 


Send for my new cozy home plan port- Also Portfclio of: 
folio, wi h 75 plan and desi-nsheets of || 39 trame cottaces S7500eand! Jess 
to} ’ ? 


pretty brick and frame cottages, cozy fur Q5e 
summer shomes,) ‘churches, |\(and> two ||) acne oe e eee enn oie ies . 
family houses complete for 50c. This || 85 cozy homes, $1000 to $2500, 

portfolio form permits of constant re- LOT worse esses ees esses eeaee -. 25c. 
visal, soyou only pay for the newest of || 28 brick and frame homes, $2000 to 

architectural ideas. $3500 FOr pee once nie ues ces 25c. 
A. BLAIR RIDINGTON, Architect. . 660 Chestnut St.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


5 


Plating Business. Enormous demand everywhere ji 
for replating watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Hardware, § 
Bicycles, Sewing Machine Parts, all kinds of Metal 
Goods. BIG PROFITS, Cash Business, no Competition. 


Easily and quickly learned. Beats others. No toy, fake or humbug, but a Business Prop- 
csition. Write stating age, business, where you desire starting, ete., for our offer and 


new plan. GRAY & CO., 436 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


$3. sticremants «2s F REE! 


to 2500 
square inches of fie finest quality Taffetas, Peau de Soje and Corded Silks. alse 
FOUR FULL SKEINS EM3R0OIDERY SILK. 100 NEW AND FANCY STITCHES. 


ws LARGE SIZES—WO WORTHLESS ENDS 
2 EVERY PACKAGE AS REPRESENTED. 


By special arrangement with large manutacturers 
we have been able to purchase an enormous quan- 
tity of magnificent silk remnants for a mere song al- 
most, and propose giving them away free to our lady. 
readers who are interested in making fancy pin 
cushions, ‘carfs, sofa pillows, and many other beau- 
tiful and ornameDital articles, Each ;ieceis a differ- 
ent design, carefully isimmed, very large, and will 
surprise and astonish all who receive them. Hune 
dreds have ts'ren the trouble to write us their thanks; 
and adding that they received five times the actual 
quaniity expected, measured in square inches. Beats 
all similar Packages out of sight, and deals a blow to 
unscrupulous dealers who send out worthless stuff. 
We also send absolutely free and with each package} 
f° _ skeins of fine embroidery silk to work with, also 
ay new and fancy stitches showing many beautilu} 

esigns. 


The Opinions Below arethe Unsolicited Come 
ments of Pleased Customers 
*T received the goods all right that I sent after, and was 
well pleased with them.” 
Veressnan, Maries Co., Mo. OLLIE JONES, 
I must write you a few lines to-day to tell you that I got 
thesilk remnants. | was very much pleased with them.” 
| Huskin, Wayne Co., Neh Anna use. 


° wy i i 
2 \ ie a. Welt Namie ipyo~ 
AND OFFER is made to introduce into many homes one of the handsomest papers printed. Each 
issue has 356 large, well printed pages, handsome cover printed in two. beautiful cobors. 
Many bright, interesting stories, with many departments of sreat intercst to women. Payer worth casily $1.00 per year. 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFZER—Send us the small sum of 25c. in stamps, Money Order or Express M. O., 
and we willsend our paper until December, 1903, also 1500 to 2500 sq. inches of fine Silk Taffeta, Peau de Soie, 
Corded, Surah, etc., Remnants, which would cost you fully $3.00 to buy at retail: 4 skeins Embroidery Silk, 100 new 
and fancy stitches, all free and postpaid. Write to-day. You willnever regret it. Address 


Woman’s Kingdom, Silk Dept. 7% New York, N.Y. 


@ 
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O.ie Dollar ce 


WRITE FOR™ 
Ac FREE 


\ address on 
iN approval 


Prices Address 


STEWART BROS.. Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A, 


A POWERFUL HEALER 


Sick Made Weill 
Weak Made Strong 


Heals the Sick by the Marvelous Curative 
Power of His World-Famous Mag- 
netic Remedies. 


Asks No Pay for His Medicines Until You 
Are Satisfied. No Cure, No Pay, 


If you are sick and in need of help hereitis. There is no 
question but that all manner of Chronic Diseases can be cured 
by these truly marvelous remedies and the beauty of it is, you 
do not need to pay onecent for the medicine until you are 
‘gatisfied with results. 


We find that, by the use of his Magnetic Remedies, Dr. 
Batdorf is absolutely curing all forms and kinds of Rheuma- 
tism, Dys »epsia, Catarrh, Dropsy, Liver trouble, Constipation, 
Kidney Disease, Bladder troubles, Lost Vitality, Nervous Ex- 
haustion, Nervous Spellsor Kits, Asthma, Coughs, Bronchitis 
and first stages of consumption, Neuralgia of the Nerves or 
Mus-‘les, Paralysis, chronic or periodical headaches, Blood 
Poison, Eczema, or Salt’ Rheum, Old Sores, Ulcers, etc, All 
Skin Disease, Heart Disease, Female Troubles, Nervous De- 
bilitv,etc. It matters not what the disease is or of how long 
standing, or who or what may have failed tocure. Ifthe dis- 
ease is ‘ere, it is quite evident that the Magnetic Remedies 
laave never been used. Do not waste time on ‘‘trial treat- 
Ments” that last buta few devs, fail to cure and tell nothing, 
but write at once to Dr. Batdorf, tell him just how you suffer 
and set a4 FULL MONTH’S TREATMENT Of his wonderful Mag- 
netic Remedies, and pay when Satisfied. They are truly wonder- 
ful re nedies that can stand a t:st like this but Dr. Batdorf 
has had 30 years’ experience in the medical fields and knows 
What ie isabout. He has cured thousands who failed to find 
relicfelsewhere and SAVED hundreds of others from PAINFUL 
OPERATIONS, after b°ing told that the Knife was the only 
cure. Those who wish to try a month’s treatment should write 
the Dr. through his medical institute as follows: Address your 
letter to Magnetic Medical Institute, 36 Porter, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and he will give you hi personal attention. All 
communicatiéns are held in strictest confidence. WRITE 
To-Day. 
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Cured Papa 
of Drinking 


How Mamma Cured Our Papa Who 
Was a Terrible Drunkard by Mix- 
ing a Remedy in His Coffee 
and Food Curing Him 
Without His Help or 
Knowledge. 


A TRIAL PACKAGE FREE TO ALL 


It takes a woman to overcome obstacles: Mrs. 
Chas. W. Harry, 522 E. 4th St., Newport, Ky., 
and her children had for years. patiently borne 
the disgrace, suffering, misery and privation due 
to papa’s drinking habits. 


LITTLE SWEETHEARTS. 


Learning there was a cure for drunkenness 
which she could give her husband secretly, she 


decided to try it. She mixed it in his food and 
coffee and as the remedy is odorless and taste- 
less he never Knew what it was that so quickly 
relieved the craving for liquor. He soon began 
to pick up in flesh, his appetite for solid food re- 
turned, he stuck to his work regularly and they 
now have a happy home. Mr. Harry was told 
about his wife’s experiment and he gives her 
the credit of having restored him to his senses. 
It is certainly a remarkable remedy, cures a _uan 
without his effort, does him no harm and causes 
him no suffering whatever. 

Dr. Haines, the discoverer, will send a sample 
of this grand remedy free to all who will write 
forit. Enough of this remedy is mailed free to 
show how it is used in tea, coffee or food, and 
that it will cure the dreaded habit quietly and 
permanently. Send your name and address to 
Dr. J. W. Haines, 653 Glenn. Building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, aid he will mail a free sample of the 
remedy to you, securely sealed in a plain wrap- 
per, also full directions how to use it, books and 
testimonials from hundreds who have been 
cured, and everything needed to aid you in saving 
those near and dear to you from a life of degra- 
dation and ultimate poverty and disgrace. 

Send for a free trial today. It will brighten 
the rest of your life. 
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A Gocd Position & 
and a large salary always 
awaits an expert Bookkeeper. 
For 60 days we willteach you§ 
bookkeeping thoroughly by 
mail, and make absolutely no 
charge for tuition until we 
place youinapaying position. 
We have the largest employ- 
ment bureauinthe world. No 
other school can do so much 
foryou. If you wishto better 
yourself, and earn a larger 
salary, write for our guaran- 
tee offer and our Free book 
“How to Succeed in Busi- 
ness.’ Everyone should hav: 
it. Commercial Corres- 
pondence Schools, 6 
Schools Bldgs.Rochester,N.Y 


CARPET OFFER: This is a good, heavy, 
* 36-inch width Granite 

Carpet. New floral design: red, green or wine 

: background with handsome contrasting col- 
ors in floral design. NO BETTER WEARING CAR- 

fy PET MADE. OUR OFFER: Send us this ad., 
state whether you wish red, ¢reen or wine 
ground and number of yards wanted,en- 
close 2¥cents per yard,and we will send 
, the carpet to you with the under- 
standing that if you do not find it 
perfectly satisfactory and about one- 
half the price charged by dealers in 
your town, you can return it tous at 
our expense and we.will immediate- 
ly return your money, together with 
any freight or express charges paid 


°F 5% Big Carpet Samples Free! 


If sou want tu see samples before ordering, cut this ad- 
Out and send to us and we will send you at once our CQM- 
PLETE CARPET CATALOGLE OF everything in Brussels, Velvet, Axmin- 
Ster, also all wool and half wool Ingrains and Granite Carpets, Art 
Squares, Rugs. etc., and all at prices heretofore unknown. The cat- 
alogue also explains how all samples are furnished free. 
CATALOGUE IS FREE, WRITE FOR IT. Address, 


STEWART BROS., CoLumBuS. OHIO, U.S A. 


STEEL ROOFING 


FREIG 


HT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi- Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6teet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you ean use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
|| ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
|| tools you need. We furnish nails free 
'@|| and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or *V” erimped. 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


T $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


BARGAINS IN PLANTS 


6 Roses for.... . 25 cents 
6 Geraniums for. . 25 cents 
6 Fuchsias for ... 25 cents 
6 Chrysanthemums 25 cents 
6 Handsome Vines 25 cents 
6 Miscellaneous Plants 25c, 
Free.—1 adjustable Jardi- 
nere with each collection. 
W.A.JOHNSON, Florist 


152 Clifton Ave., Springfield, 0. 


LIFORNIA FOR 10: 


All about land of sunshine and flowers; 

rural home life; industries; tales of pioneer 

days and the new west. 6 months’ trial of 

this big magazine for 19c. Questions answered, 

THE WESTERNEMPIRE, 27'Times Bldg, Los Angeles 


, Pearl Ring Free 


Cut out this ad. and send it with 
w name and address for one to 
A. R. WEHOSKEY, Providence,RI. 


Have You Asthma in Any Form 


Medical Science at last reports a positive cure for 
Asthma in every form in the wonderful Kola Plant, a 
new botanic discovery found on the Congo River, West 
Africa. Its cures are really marvelous. Rey. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., writes that it cured him 
of Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley. Iowa, testifies that for three years he had to 
sleep propped up in,a chair, being unable to lie down 
night or day from Asthma | The Kola Plant cured him 
at once. To make the matter sure, these and hundreds 
of other cures are sworn to before a notary public. To 
prove to you beyond doubt its wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 Broadway, New 
York, will send a large case of the Kola Compound free 
by mail to every reader of HOME AND FLOWERS who 
suffers from any formof Asthma. All they ask in return 
is that When cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. Send your name and address on a postal ecard, 
and they will send you a large case by mail free. It costs 
you nothing, and you should surely try it. 


Vaccinating Bugs. 
The science of medicine has reached wonderful per- | 
fection. The microbe theory in certain diseases has been 
proven true beyond doubt. The inoculation of chintz 
bugs With the microbes of contagious diseases, in order 
that epidemics may spread among the little pests, is a 
practical method now in use. Dr. D. M. Bye, the emi- 
nent specialist for cancer, of Indianapolis, Ind., says 
that dosing with medicines, cutting with Enives or 
burning with plasters to cure cancer is no longer to be 
recognized, but that he has discovered a combination 
of soothing balmy oils which kili the cancer microbes 
and cure the most malignant cases. Those who read 
this will confer a great favor by cutting it out and send- 
ing it toa friend who isafflicted. Book sent free, giving 
particulars and prices of Oils. Address Dr. D. M. BYE 
Co., Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Field of Pencilaria. 


This new fodder plant seems to be attracting univer- 
sal attention, and the crop is truly wonderful, as it 
yields from three to seven cuttings per year from one 
sowing and has produced 95tons of green fodder per 
acre from three cuttings in a carefully weighed test. 
Knowing that many of our readers will want to try it. 
we have arranged with the introducers, the Iowa Seed 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, tosend a small sample (suffi- 
cient to plant a row 100 feet long) free to any one who 
wishes it. Be sure to mention HOME AND FLOWERS in 
writing them, 


Incubators vs. Hens. 


The success of the incubator and brooder has created 
an industry that has rapidly grown to large proportions. 
Easily the leaders in this enterprise isthe George Ertel 
Company, of Quincy, Ill., the makers of the celebrated 
Victor Incubator. An idea ofthe magnitude of their 
business can be formed from the statement that in one 
day of February, 1902, they made the enormous ship- 
ment of five carloads of Victors, covering orders from 
every part of the world. 


About Successful Incubators. 


The Successful Incubator has played a most important 
part in establishing what might be called. the ‘‘modern 
idea’’ in the poultry business. Both the Incubator and 
Brooder are typical of all that is best for hatching and 
raising chicks. Other machines contain in substance 
some of the valuable features of the Successful. 


About an Advertiser 


Throughout the year 1 03 Stewart Bros., Columbus, 
Ohio, will use the advertising columns of this magazine. 
They promise bargains for the readers of this paper, and 
they have always fulfilled their promises. Their ads. 
may be found in several places in this number and time 
spent reading them will not be wasted. 


The Deming Catalog. 

The 1903 Catalog of the Deming Company of Sale, 
Ohio, is just off the press. As usual, our readers will 
look to it to exemplify in practical form the latest ideas 
in spraying orchards, vines, potatoes, shrubbery, etc. 
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99 Cultivates Naturally the 
STRAIGHT FRONT 
and ERECT FIGURE 


The garment identified by hav- 
ing no hooks. noclasps, no laces, 
no strings,no heavy steels.Ifyou 
wish to be satisfied accept no 
substitute. Thename*‘SAHLIN” 
is stamped on every garment. 
No corset is necessary, as it is 


“The Sahlin 


1 By 


ERFEC 
CORSET COMBINED 


It is impossible to state here all of its = 
many merits. ‘ 
Write for free catalogue, containing © 
interesting literature. *‘How to wear a | 3 
Corset.” Every form guaranteed. ; ; 3 He 
PRICE $!1.00 AND $1.50 ' . §F Fe 
yourdealerhasn’tthem,orderdirect, 
giving bustand waist measure,andlength Pat. Feb. 20, 1900. 
of waist underarm. Add 18 cents postage. 
SAHLIN CORSET CO., 48 Fulton St., Chicago, Ills. 


COOKING- The New Way 


Every woman should know about 
cooking by steam. Food cookedinan 


IDEAL STEAM COOKER 


Is more palatable, more nutritious 
than food eooked the old way; no 
evaporation: juices of meatsretained; 
tough meats made tender. Cooks a 
whole meal on one burner Of gas, gas- 
oline, oil or cook stove; reduces fuel 
bills one-half. Impossibletoscorch 
anything; whistle blows when water 
isneeded. Ideal Cookers (round or 
square with doors) cost no more than 
ordinary kind. 


BOOK FREE—Let us send you a 
Dictly siiusisaved 32-page book about cooking by steam. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY, 
Agents Wanted. 2328 Albion St., TOLEDO, OHIO 


> 


Custaso ; 
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Cut out this Coupon and mail it to us with 
your name and address and 3c. stamps for post- 
age and receive Free of Charge a beautiful 
ealendar for 1903,together with our handsome- 


FREE 


ly Illustrated Catalogue and Housekeepers’ 

Calendar Guide; contains over 1.000 descriptions & quo- 
tations of Household Supplies and learn how 

Coupon to save money on everything you buy; write 


today. Stewart Bros.. 467-469 N. High 
St.. 468-470 Market Place, Columbus O., 


U.S. A. Always send coupon when writing. 
G0 LD WAT E H On Install me nts. 


Ladies’ or Gents’ 15 Jewel Elgin or Waltham. 14K. Gold case, 
guaranteed 25 years. No references required. Wear a watch 
while paying. Book No, 4, 
POLLARD & COUTHWAY, 


SUPERB 
DAHLIA 


No. 473 


Bloomington, Ills, 


PAN-AMERICAN GOLD MEDAL. 
: 20 Kinds (my selection) $1- 
Purchasers’ selection $1 doz. and 


up. 500 kinds, latest and best. 
Catalogue free, H. F. BURT, Taunton, Mass. 
WOMEN TO DO SEWING fo. oan nate 


six an hour. Material sent free prepaid. Send envelope for 
icularsand testimonials from our workers. : 
IVERSAL CO. Dept. 70. Walnut St., Phil., Pa. 
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i Trial Treatment Sent Absolutely F REE 


® without any conditions sample for the asking by return mail 


_ We do this to demonstrate the fact that ‘‘Relievets” 
| permanently relieves constipation, without the use of injec- 
tions or taking cathartics. One ‘‘Relievet’’ will relieve | 
@ the most obstinate case of constipation in less than 30 
: inutes, while 100 times the amount of medicine if taken 
into thestomach would have no effect. 

No more complicated and troublesome injections No 
more swallowing of nauseous potions. No more sicken- 
a ing, griping pains to get the results produced in a few 
moments by this mild, absolutely harmless, natural 
s stimulant. Your name on a postal brings a sample by 
mail, postpaid. We will convince the most skeptical, 


The New Remedy Co,, 818 LaSalle Ave., South Bend. Ind. 


“BIG FOUR” 


The World’s Fair Route 


From the Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 


and Illinois to 


ST.LOUIS 


Write for Folders. 
Warren J, Lynch, W.P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. Ass’t Gen’) P. A, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
ladies’ gold brooch or 


ANY FOR TWENTY CENTS sscies" soit ‘brooch fo: 


dressshoes. By our unique plan any of these articles can 
be secured for 2) cents. Address, Cleveland Art and 
Specialty Co., 708 Superior St., S, Cleveland, Ohio. 
RUG MADE FROM OLD CARPETS. 

We make beautiful imitation Oriental 
Rugs from old carpets. Youcando the same at home 
with sewing machine and make big money. Sample 


and instructions 50 cents. 
ANTIQUE RUG CO., 


A handsome gold watch, 


Mechanicsville, Iowa. 


Suggestions on correct dressing and 
L book free. PROCTOR& CO.,, 
Dept.T, SS State St., Chicago. 


IMPROVED COMBINATION DIPPER, Nine useful articles in one. 


pina see Io oe GLEALCSEE VEE INVenteds, aC. 
* RAPID SUPPLY CO., 616 South Park, Shawnee, Okla. 
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the GGLD DUST twins do your work.” 


BEWARE OF 
WAATA TIONS) 


Don’t plod along like your grandmother did before 
-you, scouring and scrubbing; bending and rubbing. 


GOLD DUST 


makes housework easy. It cleans everything and 
injures nothing. More economical than soap. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, San Francisco, Montreal. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


T ' T G E SUPERBLY The freest blooming 
KE REE RAG $ BEAUTIFUL plants in the worid, 
Impatiens Sultana, rosy scarlet; Tie Queen, pink; and Evening Star, 
pure white, with crimson eye. Worcs cannot describe the grand- 
curand b auty of these flowering wonders. They bloom all 
the time, Summer and Winter. They furnish you a gorgeous 
display of lovely flowers that measure three inches around. 
Unequalcd for either bedding or potting. In order to induce ; 
> 
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you to try these satisfaction-giving plants we will send one 
strong plant of each together with our handsome catalogue 
(lithotraphed in colors) of valuable plant information for 
on'y 23 cents postage paid. Weoffer the biggest plant bar- 
gains on earth. Order to-day. 

SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box A Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
AL \—LP OM Am gOan Vn VS 
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HOME AND FLOWERS” 


A Wide-Open Letter to that Creat Army of Weak Men Who 
Have Been Hoodwinked and Defrauded by the Infamous 
Rascals Who Disgrace the Medicine Business. 


My Dear Brotryers:—More than 260,000 
permanent cures during the past four years 
prove that my ‘‘Wonder-Workers” are a God- 
send to weak meneverywhere. There isnota 
ease of Men’s Weakness or Nervous Troubles 
of any kind anywhere on earth (no matter 
whether caused by overwork, abuse or worry; 
and no matter whether the man be old or 
young) that “Wonder-Workers” will fail to 
cure quicker and at less expense than any 
other remedy made anywhere in the world, if 
simply used (at home, at your work) one tablet 
at dose three times a day. They cured me in 
less than one months’ time, at the ageof forty- 
four years, when I, like you, lacked that 
vitality without which a person is a man only 
in name, and after I had been nearly ruined 


by the frauds and fakirs who disgrace the 
medicine business. Bearin mind that I am 
the only man in the world inthe business who 
has solemnly sworn thatthe medicine he sells 
cured himself, and that the names of all who 
buy it will be held sacred forever. Cures 
Varicocele, 

I am the same Geo. S. Beck, whois hated by 
every Free Sample schemer, Free Prescription 
fakir and C. O. D. fraud in America, because 
of the manner in which I have exposed their 
infamous schemes. Theironly object in mak- 
ing “Free” offers is to get the names of men 
who are vitally weak, so that they may harass 
them with their impudent letters and lying, 
filthy circulars; and Inow againchallenge all 
of these poison distributors to thoroughly sift 
and test my charges of villainy and fraud in 


CEO. S. BECK, 


44 and 46 
Main Street, 


PR ERAS Sia 8 7 


any court they may select. If you have had 
any dealings with them you know that my 
charges are true. 

I beg to assure you on my honor as a man 
that no matter whether you are married or 
single, old, young or middle-aged; orno mat- 
ter whether your weakness or nervousness is 
caused by overwork, too frequent indulgence 
in legitimate pleasures, the practice of secret 
vice or the excessive use of strong drink or 
tobacco, the use of my ‘“Wonder-Workers” 
will search every nerve center of your body, 
renew every tissue, develop every organ, 
strengthen every muscle, invigorate every 
function, and bring to you a perfect and per- 
manent restoration of nerve strength and 
manly vigor. The reason 
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why “Wonder- | 


Workers” do this is because they are a Pure @ 


Nerve Food and Tonic, and because they do 


not contain any phosphorus, or Spanish Fly, | 


or any other of the poisons that make the vile 


nostrums sent out by the frauds and quacks | 


so dangerous to human life. It is perfectly 
safe to use them at any time or under any 
circumstances, and their use will not fail to 


restore natural strength and vigor without a 


stimulation in old or young. 

Because of the wonderful merit of my 
“Wonder-Workers” medicine, I have built up 
the largest mail-order medicine business in 
the world in Jess than four years, and have 
been compelled to remove from my old quar- 
ters at 420 South Market Street, this city, to 
44 and 46 East Main Street, the largest busi- 
ness building in Springfield, in order to prop- 
erly conduct my enormous business. If you 
order ‘‘Wonder-Workers” mention this 
paper, the publisher of which is hereby 
authorized to publish me as a fraud and 
scoundrel if I fail to do exactly as I agree 
with any of its readers. 

The price of “Wonder-Workers” is only 
One Dollar per box, always cash with order; 
by express at your expense. It will cost 25 
cents to lift them from express office. 
send $1.15 to pay packing and postage, I send 
them by mail postpaid, thus saving you ten 
cents. If you have any doubt about me, 
write to any Commercial Agency, the First 
National Bank of this city (the bank of which 
Hon. Asa8. Bushnell, Ex-Gov. of Ohio, is Presi- 
dent), or to any of your friends in Springfield. 


Springfield, Ohio. 


Ifyou | 
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Our Rainbow Collection of Twenty Choice Roses, $1.00 postpaid 


Killarney—Salmon Pink. 

Christine de Notte—New red tea. 
Beauty of Stapleford —Rosy crimson. 
Empress Eugenie—Deep rich pink. 
Henry M. Stanley—Rare shade of 
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CHOICE ROSES, POSTPAID 
OUR RA'NBOW COLLECTION 


$1.00} 


Madame Hoste—Lovely creamy white. 
Lady Dorothea—Colors of a beautiful 

sunset. 
Fraticis Dubreuii—Distinct red rose 
Mrs. Mawley—Several shades lighter 


amber rose. 


crimson. 


with lemon tint. 
yellow. 


Pure white. 
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The Largest Rose Growers in the World, 


OFFSETS 


Ruby Gold—Yellow, pink, 


Papa Gontier—Fine crimson shade. 
Highland Mary—Each petal white, 


Bouquet of Gold—Richest and deepest 


Queen of edie a size. 


We Guarantee Safe Arrival and Perfect Satisfaction 
Send for our new illustrated spring catalogue. 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., 


P. 0. Box 71, 
© $b he bbb ELSGLELALLHSSLOLSLLLGHEHS SEELGOLESLELEELELSSLEHOESES 


than Maman Cochet. 
Madame Scipion Cochet—Soft Prim- 

rose yellow. ‘lhe finest rose ofits section. 
Johanna Wasselhoft—Deep golden 

yellow. 
Aurora—Bright pink in color. 
Sylph—lIvory white, tinted with peach. 
Madame Etigene Cottvin — White 

and yellow in pleasing harmony. 
White Bougere—Pure ivory white. 


rose and 


It is free to intending plant buyers. 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Earn a ring Selling Toilet Cream 
Tablets and Frozen Perfume. 
J. MeDANIEL CO., Malta, Ohio. 
FREE with hundreds of 
illustrations of 
Stamped Linens, Cushion Tops 
and all kinds of Faney Work; 
also Patterns of Batterburg, 
Honiton, Duchess, Arabian, Iris. and 
Point Lace, with illustrated lesson on 
Lace Making and also on Colored 
= Embroidery, with all stitches fully 
illustrated: also illustrations and directions on the new 
TENRIFFE WHEEL LACE. All Free. Send your name 


and address to-day on a postal. Address, 
LADIES ART CO., Box 219, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOYS and GIRLS— 


Samples Free. 


Our large catalogue 
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<A WOMAN Fron St 


EVER-BLOOMING 


‘ROSES 


* THE GEM SET 


8 Bessie Brown. white flushed pink; 
** Coronet. clear pink; 

** Frances E. Willard, pure white; { 
s~ Winnie Davis, apricot pink; 
+ Admiral Schley, deep red; oe ASA: 

t Bouquet of Gold, golden yellow; SS Dias 


~ FOR 25 CENTS. 
ak All Will Bloom This Summer 


s~ Send 25 cents for the above Six Colors of Roses. I want 
st to show you Samples of the Roses I grow, hence this offer. 


sie Some Special BARGAINS in Fiower Collections. 
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x 8 Lovely Tea Roses, bloom all summer, - 25 cts 
<p § Carnations, the “Divine Flower.” all eolors, - - 25 ets 
“7 § Prize-Winning Chrysanthemums, World-Beaters, 25 cts 
% 8 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming bed, - 25 cts 


25 cts 
25 ets 
25 ets 
25 cts 
50 cts 


sk 8 Sweet-Scented. Double Tuberoses, - 

> _6 Fuchsias. all different, - - - 

sz 10 Lovely Gladiolis, the prettiest flower r grow Nn, - 
=. 10Super -b Large-Flowered Pansy Plants, - - 

“* 12 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, - 

“i> Any Five Collections for One Dollar 
+ Guaranteed satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. 
* CATALOGUE FREE. 

* MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 240, Springfield, O 
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H f ; The Magic Charm for pre- 
Great Prize Combination Joe nee ooene rere. 
terious oracle; 50 Recipes; Trade Secrets and 25 other Rare, 
scarce valuables. All for 10 cents. 
L. SCHLEGHL, 952 N. 51st Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Some Facts About 
TYPEWRITERS 


Great progress has been made in building 
typewriters in the last three years, greater ad- 
vances than in all the time previous. Years of 
experience have shown what was valuable and 
desirable and what should be sacrificed. Some 
typewriters do good work and are durable, yet - 
are hard to operate and are cumbersome; others 
are too complicated and easily 
get out of order, do not keep 
g, alignment, etc. 
ap Operators who have used 
4g The Fox Typewriter are. 
Ye) unanimous in agreeing that 
it combines more desirable 
features than any writing 
machine yet produced.  Itis 
a basket type machine, with ball bearing car- 
riage, two ounce key tension, half-inch key dip, 
aluminum finger levers with individual tension, 
adjustable typebars—insuring perfect alignment 
even after years of service, line lock, automatic 
line spacer, and automatic ribbon movement, 
combining the features that give durability with 
the lightest touch, easiest action and most 
simple construction. 

Our 1903 catalogue tells all about it and will 
be sent for the asking. Our free trial plan en- 

ables anyone, anywhere, to try ‘*THE FOX”’ 
for ten days. 

Write us today about it. Fox Typewriter 
Co., Ltd. 62 Front Street, Grand Rapids, lone 


I want you to know all about my Seeds— 
And not only know about them, but Buy, 
Plant and Profit from them. 


BuckKbee’s Seeds are the standbys and favorites of 
thousands and thousands of seed buyers everywhere. Both 
the people who grow seeds for profit, and those who grow 


wh them for pleasure, enthusiastically endorse the sterling qualities 
of BucKbee’s Seeds. 


__ Buckbee’s Seeds are carefully selected and tested. They are hardy— 
and thrifty—and grow They do and are all that Good Seeds ought to do and ¥f 
be—and not only once, but all the time. They are the best seeds you can buy,;@ 
and they are the cheapest because they are the best. =) 


AND HERE’S MY VERY SPECIAL OFFER | 
TO HOME AND FLOWERS READERS ONLY: | 


Buckbee’s.Famous Gem Collection of Nasturtlums. ‘ 


Fancy Dwarf Mixed—35 varieties. 
Chameleon—Wonderful dwarf spotted. 
Spitfire—Tall, gorgeous, scarlet. 

Superior—Tall, mixed, 42 varieties. ates 
Madam Guntier’s Hybrids—Tall, 11 novelty varieties. 


a> 


Verbena—Prize mixture—26 superior varieties. — \ 

Pansy—World’s Fair Mixture,62 prize medal variety. 

5 Liberal Packages—i4! Varieties in alle 
Complete and Postpaid tOc. 


Buckbee’s Favorite Vegetable Seed Collection.) 


5 Liberal Packages—90 Varieties in ail. 
‘Complete and Postpaid 10c. 


Buckbee’s Great Glow Collection of Sweet Peas. 


Gilt Edge Mixture—55 new varieties. 
Navy Blue—The best blue. 


Beet—New Sunset, best red variety. 
Cucumber—AlaskKa, grand new variety. 
Lettuce—Twelve kinds. : 
Musk Melon—Rocky Ford, celeb’t’d new variety.’ 
Onion—Eight best varieties. 
Radish—Rockford Beauty, delicious new sort. 
Tomato—Earliest Market, earliest good variety. 


7 Liberal Packages—25 Varieties in all. 


Rough Rider—The newest scarlet. 
Mont Blanc—The latest white. d 
New Dwart Cupids—43 splendid varieties. 
5 Liberal Pkgs.—!0O! Varieties in all. 
Compiete and Postpaid 1{Oc. 


Buchkbee’s Beauty Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds. 
Aster—Superb.mixture, 18 favorite varieties. 

Phliox—Finest mixture, 4 choice varieties. 
Mignonette—Rockford mixture,l1 best sorts. 


Complete and Postpaid 15c. 
Buckbee’s Superior Vegetable Seed Collection. 


WaterMelon—Buckhgg’s MonteCristo, king of all 

Cabbage—New Race Morse,earliest good variety. 

Tomato—Hleven Finest. 

Carrot—Select Danvers, best variety. 

Radish—Seventee varieties. 

Parsnip—New Sugar, the dest of all. | 

Turnip—Seven Splendid. 

7 Liberal Packages—39 Varieties in all. 
Complete and Postpaid 5c. 


Every package in these collections is my. regular U. S. Government 
Standard full sized package—not a little ‘‘dab.’’ ‘It is the. biggest and 
lowest priced lot of reliable tested seeds ever offered by any seed grower. 


For only 50 cents Upto hection 


complete and postpaid, and include Twenty=Five 
Beautiful Spring Flowering Bulbs as a special 
inducement to readers of HOME AND FLOWERS. 

And my beautifully colored illustrated de- 

“scriptive Seed and Piant Book wili be 

mailed Free if requested when ordering. 


This is a valuable book and you ought to have it. 
Write today and mentioniHome and Flowers. 


i H. W. BUCKBEE,. @&s 
ROCKFORD SEED FARMS, j@ 
Dept. L—40. ROCKFORD, ILLS. | a) 
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‘RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL KINDRED DISEASES, 


SWANSON’S ‘‘5=DROPS” is the only medicine in the 
world that will cure Rheumatism in all of its forms and stages 
of development. Rheumatism is a blood disease, and is caused by 

oisonous matter (lactic acid and uric acid) being retained in the blood. 
**5=-DROPS”’ cures this dreadful malady by eliminating from the 
blood, these poisons and any other impurities which may prevent 
perfect circulation. This is the only way in which a permanent cure 
may be obtained. With the blood pure, perfect circulation is assured, 
and disease is an impossibility. ‘5-DROPS” is an internal and externai 
remedy, which acts quickly, safely and surely, and is an absolute 
cure for Rheumatism. ‘‘5-DROP5’” taken internally will dissolve the 
poisonous acid, remove it from the system and cleanse the blood of all 
poisons. An application of ‘5-DROPS” to the afflicted parts will stop 
the pains almost instantly, while the cause of the disease is being surely 
removed by its internal use. Aches, pains and soreness disappear as if 
by magic when ‘“§-DROPS” is used. 


is caused by the blood being impure, 
te resulting in the impairment of the ner- 
: vous system. The lack of nerve force 


i ——— sat . 
{ | Absolutely Pure brings a contraction of the nerve centers which is certain to cause the 
| i most intense pain. Unless the blood is at once purified and the 
/_ OIRECTIONS | Bl system placed in a healthy condition it invariably terminates in 2 
ee es s complete breakdown of the whole nervous system and often means 
A years of terrible suffering. ‘'5-DROPS” will give quick relief and effect 
ORG, Ae a permanent cure of this dreadful malady. It cleanses the blood, 
iq starts perfect circulation, stops the pain, and in a remarkably short 
$2 CUR ‘>t BIB time restores the nerves to a normal condition. No other remedy 
, A ZSMICAGS. Ee US A. eB € in the world will revitalize the nerves centers or give such instant 
CESLAESS ee relief to the sufferer, 


DON’T FAIL TO READ THESE LETTERS. 


BERNARD BENBE, Goodell, Iowa, writes:—‘‘I have taken about one bottle of ‘'5-DROPS, and it has cured me of 
Rheumatism, I have had the Rheumatism for three years; went on crutches for about two years and could not 
rest day or night. After taking one-half bottle of ‘'5-DROPS’’ I was well in a week, and I will praise it as long as I live.”’ 


MRS. JAMES McCARTER, 499 Edmund St., St. Paul. Minn., writes;—‘‘Your ‘'5-DROPS” is the best medicine I 
ever used. I wasa cripple with Rheumatism for nine months. The sample bottle which you sent me gave me relief, 
and I procured two large size bottles of the remedy and after using am entirely well.” 


“5-DROPS” WILL QUICKLY RELIEVE AND PERMANENTLY CURE 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Kidney Trouble, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout, Asthma, Catarrh, Nervousness, Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Liver Compiaint, Malaria, La Crippe, Backache, Nervous and Neuralgic Headache, Totthache, Earache, 
Heart Weakness, Paralysis, Creeping Numbness, Sleeplessness, Scrofuia, Eczema and all Blood Diseases. Best 
remedy in the world for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat and Bronchial! Troubles. 


All that is required to keepin perfect health is to have the disease germs destroyed, the blood purified 
and the nerves and muscles strengthened to normal condition. That is what “5-DROPS” does, and 
that is the reason why it will give immediate relief and cure so many different diseases. A test of 
“5-DROPS” will prove all that we claim, and the trial bottle costs you nothing. 


SENT FREE 10 ALL o“.2".c.22" [COUPON | 


: and send direct to No.71{000 
Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co,, with your name and address, and | Cut this out and send it 


a trial bottle of ‘5-DROPS” wi i 7 j with your nameand address 
of “5-DROPS” will be mailed to you at once. Write today. pile ot Aen ete eC 


NOTE “Latee, size Rotte (aco uses) will be Zentantepas senta bottle of "DROPS" WW 
o any address for -00. it is not obtainable in your free, paid. 
town, order of us direct. y FEC DOStD ES (TRADE MARH) 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO.., {60 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS 
WITH REXFORD 


THE WELL-ORDERED 
HOUSEHOLD 


THINGS TO DO IN APRIL 


FLORAL PERPLEXITIES 


nw ee ee ee oe a a oe <2 <t 
SPLENDID WITH 

APRIL . HOME AND. 
LIST OF FLOWERS 


Any one of the flower collections—your own choice—described on these two : 


pahedtinlst eet « 


pages will be mailed absolutely free, postage prepaid, to any person 
sending 50 cents for HOME AND FLOWERS one year. 


as free premiums to subscribers. _ Fifty cents sent to us direct or 
through a club-raiser will entitle you to Home anp FLowers for one 


HE flower collections described below and on the next page are offered 
year and One Free Premium Collection. | 


NOTE—See pages V to VII for description of fine collections offered club raisers for : 
small clubs of four, each member ofa club being entitled to one of these FREE premium | 
collections. , 


LIST OF FREE PREMIUMS 


Free Premium No. 116. oe. \ l~ 


FIVE ROSE PLANTS 


BURBANK ROSE.—This lovely Rose was raised by Mr. Lu- 
ther Burbank, and is the only variety out of seventy-five thou- 
sand which he raised that he was willing should bear his name, 
This Rose is the only rival that the famous variety Champion of 
the World has. The color is described as cherry crimson—it is, 
in other words, the very deepest and brightest pink Rose in 
cultivation. 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY—Red Burbank.—This is a new bed- 
ding Rose of great excellence sent out by Mr. John Cook, of 
Baltimore, who has originated a number of our finest Roses. It 
is best described asared Burbank. A very free bloomer, and 
we doubt if there isa better red Rose with handsome buds that 
can be used in everyone’s garden as this one. 

MADEMOISELLE FRANCISKA KRUGER—Closely allied 
to Catherine Mermet, and resembles it in everything save 
color. Initsshading of deep coppery yellow it stands unique 
and distinct from all others. The flower, when open, is of good 
size and very symmetrical. 

MRS. ROBERT PEARY.—This is one of the finest Roses of 
recent introduction. The flowers are extra large, full, deep 
and double. Foliage very rich, blossoms pure white and ex- 
quisitely fragrant. Jts most remarkable quality is that of 
blooming continuously throughout the first year. 

MADAME JOSEPH SCHWARTZ.—A Rose on the style of the popular Duchess de Brabant. Color a 
very delicate blush pink, shading up to a slightly flushed white. Blossoms beautifully cup shaped and 
very fragrant. 


Free Premitim No. 119. 


rour Splendid Chrysanthemums 


THE GREAT NEW YELLOW GOLDEN WEDDING.—This fine 
variety swept everything before it at the New York and Philadelphia. 
exhibitions. In coloritisa deep, bright gold of shining texture. It 

is very large in size, the petals are both long and broad and channeled 
lengthwise. Of most beautiful form, very free in growth; first-class 
exhibition variety. 


1VORY.—Unexcelled for pot culture or cutting; pure white flower 
of exquisite form and finish. Has been shown in grand shape at all 
recent exhibitions; it is especially noticeable for its grand globular 
form and absolute purity of color. 


PRESIDENT WM. R. SMITH.—Color of Daybreak Carnation, a 
pure self-pink, The form of the flower is very beautiful in all its stages; 
it opens with a center incurvying in a circle enclosed in broad outer 
petals; it gradually assumes the true Japanese form, rounded and deep, 
changing to the informalreflexed; perfectly double; a splendid keeper; 
especially fine for cut flowers and exhibition blooms. 


GLORY OF THE PACIFIC.—It is of magnificent size and depth, 


' with broad petals which finely reflex, showing the clear pink color to 
excellent advantage. Of large size and good form; this variety will 
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HOME AND FLOWERS 


$ Be eeinut No. 148. | | 
COLLECTION OF HARDY VINES 


CLIMBING ROSE.—Sevet Sisters. One of the HONEYSUCKLE.—Chinese Evergreen. There 


a> 


best varieties of hardy climbing Roses; a very rapid is no flower more delicately beautitul than the 
grower, having good,full foliage. Asa free bloomer Honeysuckle. This choice variety is very easy of 
it stands among the leaders. It isjust the Rose to cultivation and blooms nearly continuously 
train up a veranda, where its masses ofrich bloom throughout the season. Very fragrant with a 
will be best observed and admired. variety of colors—buff, yellow and white. 

CHINESE MATRIMONY VINE.—It is hardy every- HARDY CINNAMON VINE.—A pretty, hardy vine, 
where. As avinefor permanent effect, for shad- with edible roots and neat, glossy, cordate foliage. 
ing a sunny window, covering an arbor orveranda, In mid-summerit bearsclusters of tiny, but exceed- 
and for perfect hardiness cannot be excelied. Pale ingly fragrant flowers, with an odor like cinna- 
purple flowers and scarlet berries are constantly mon. A very pretty vine to train over a small 
appearing from early Spring until late in the Fall. trellis, or around a window. Strong roots, to 
Do not confound them with the old sort. | bloom this Summer. 


Free Premium No. 120. 


FOUR SUPERB CARNATIONS 


FLORA HILL.— Unques- | MRS. THOMAS LAWSON.—No plant of whatever 


tionably the grandest kind hasever received so much deseription and 
white Carnation to date. free advertising by the newspapers of the whole 
Very freein bloom. Flow- country as this sensational Carnation. It was sold 
ersof enormous size, of for $30,000. The size is enormous, of a true pink 
nice rounded form, high- color. Altogether a twentieth century Carnation. 
ly clove-scented and all Everything has been claimed forit, and our own 
borne on very long stems. opinion is that it will justify the claim. 
PORTIA.—A favorite 
everywhere,forit blooms ELDORADO.—A yellow of free blooming habit: 
freely and is a desirable strong, vigorous plants, erect stems, finely formed 
shade of bright scarlet. flower of fair size, very free. Petals edged 
The flowers are of good with a narrow band of light pink; almost a 
size and substance, keep- Picotte in marking. The flower retainsits yellow 
ing for along time after color under artificial light, unlike most yellow 
being cut. One of our most valuable varieties. varieties. 


Free Premium No. 121. 


FOUR CHOICE CANNAS 


MADAME CROZY.—The flowers of this well-known QUEEN CHARLOTTE.—New and beautiful. ‘‘A 


and yery popular variety are of a dazzling crimson perfect symphony of crimson and gold.” Magnifi- 
searlet, bordered with bright golden-yellow, and cent large flower of the most perfect form, rich 
produced in the greatest profusion on large scarlet crimson, distinct golden band around each 
branching stems the entire’ Summer, in large petal. Very large trusses of bloom, nine to ten 
trusses set well above the foliage. It can be had inchesin height, from fifty to sixty buds and flowers 
in bloom the year round, andis admirably adapted on a single truss, flowers nearly five inches across. 
to pot culture. ~ ALPHONSE BOUVIER.—It begins to bloom very 

MADAME BERAT.—This variety is justly oneof the early,and is one continuous mass of crimson the 
great favorites. It is a first-class bedder and its entire season. The tips of the shoots are surrounded 
color, being in the lighter pink shades, adds very by immense clusters of bright crimson flowers of 
much to the effective blending of colorsin a bed. the very largest size, and nothing can excel their 
Large finely shaped blooms and rich foliage. brilliancy. 


Free Premium No. 122. 


COLLECTION ASSORTED PLANTS 


New Pink Hibiscus, ‘‘Peachblow’”’ FUCHSIA—Phenomenal 


This is a sport from the double red Hibiscus ‘‘Rosea The King of Fuchsias. The grandest of them all. 
Sinensis.” The flowers are double and from four to Phenomenal is the largest flowered Fuchsia in culti- 
five inches in diameter, of a charming rich, clear vation. The plantisa tall grower, branching likea 
pink color, with small, deep crimson center. Itis tree. The leaves are dark glossy green, with veins of 
one Of the freest-flowering plant novelties recently dark crimson, giving the foliage a rich, ornamenial 
,offered. The color isan entirely new and beautiful appearance. The flowers are of enormomns size, a 
shade, and it blooms abundantly and continuously single flower measuring three and a half inches 


during the Summer and Fall months. across, sepals bright scarlet, with rich, violet purple 
: corollas, very double. 
MARGUERITE DAISY 
This is one of the finest new plants that has ever . nS 
been introduced. Nothing can be imagined that is oe Geranium S. A. Nutt 
finer. AJl know the old varieties of Paris Daisies, This is the darkest and richest Geranium grown. 


how beautiful and much sought after for decorations Itisa very dark, deep,-rich velvety Maroon. An 
of all kinds. This new variety blooms Constantly, excellent bedder and when combined with other 
and will produce ten blooms to the old variety’s one. colorsin a bed adds a remarkable richness to the 
Nothing is so airy and graceful as these blossoms whole effect. As a pot plant it is perfection and 
of large white petals, showing a yellow disc. must find its way into every collection. 


During the next few weeks you will begin your Spring planting of flowers. See that your subscription 
for HOME AND FLOWERS isrenewed and brings you one of these collections free of all cost. With a little 
effort among friends and neighbors you can very easily raise a club large enough to secure you all the vines 
and plants you may desire. (See collections offered for clubs of four on pages v to vii.) A little work for 
HOME AND FLOWERS will be very profitable to you. 


Alwaysorderpremiums Address: THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMP ANY, Springfield, Ohio. 
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u HOME AND FLOWERS 


A SURPRISING OFFER 
Five Shares Mining Stock Free 


Five Shares of Stock in the Lead Trust Mine will be issued Free to any one sending 
us only $1.50 for a three years’ subscription for Home and Fiowers 


— 


Mining Shares as a Premium 


Our new premium offer is a remarkable one, and we believe it will bring a large per 
cent of profit to every subscriber accepting it. The offer is to give subscribers for Homer 
AND FLOWERS, either new or renewals, shares of stock in one of the most attractive and 
promising mining properties in Stevens County, Washington. 


The Lead Trust Mine 


The mine known as “The Lead Trust Mine” has been most carefully and scientifically 
examined by mining experts and men of experience who have themselves invested in the 
property. Putting their own money into the enterprise is the strongest indorsement they 
could give it. They have also expressed their belief that the mine would return dividends 
almost from the start. Not only may investors expect a profit in dividends, but also in the 
advance in the value of the stock itself. , 

It is confidently predicted by practical and conservative men who have personally 
examined the properties that within a year this stock will be selling at par, when the five 
shares of stock which is given you will be worth $5.00. Such an increase in value will at 
once make it a dividend paying stock. 


- 


Description of the Property 


The property of The Lead Trust Mine consists of TWoO full mining claims, located in 
Stevens County, Washington. Both claims are unusually well located as regards timber, 
water and shipping facilities. 

Up to the present time the property has been developed solely with the view of de- 
termining the position, extent and richness of the ore bodies. Theseveral thousand dollars 
spent in the work haye shown splendid results. The ore has been traced the full length of 
the claims, showing veins at least forty feet wide. Shafts and tunnels have also been 
opened, and ore has shown through every foot excavated. 

Lead is one of the most valuable metals used for commefcial purposes, and vast 
wealth has resulted from the discovery and development of lead mines. Read the letter 
by the President of THE LEAD TRUST MINE, on the opposite page, and consider care- 
fully before you let this opportunity pass of becoming a stockholder in this splendid prop- 
erty. This offer is not made to sell mining stock, it is made to secure subscribers for HomE 
AND FLOWERs, and every one who accepts it will receive full value for his money in the 


magazine alone, and in addition will be given the opportunity of sharing in the increasing 
value of this mining property. 


READ THE NEXT PAGE CAREFULLY. 


; ‘ HOME AND FLOWERS 


A Letter from the President of the Company 


OFFICE OF THE 


GEAD TRUST MINE 


1412 WILLIAMSON BUILDING 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, SprInGFIELD, OHIO. 

DEAR Sir—In accordance with our recent letter, I hereby offer you 50,000 shares of 
stock of the Lead Trust Mine, the same to be delivered to you in certificates of not less than 
five shares each. In my opinion the subscribers of HomME anp FLOWERs will be getting a 


thoroughly good thing in this stock. They will begin to receive dividends within eighteen 


months, and within two years at longest the stock will sell on the market at $1.00 per share. 

The company owns two mining claims (soon to be increased to six) in Northeastern 
Washington, convenient to two smelters, both of which are anxious to secure all the lead 
ore possible to mix with other ores for fluxing. The product is also in good demand for 
commercial purposes. 

Sufficient development work has been done upon the property to determine the fact 
that it contains enormous quantities of very rich ore. Assays taken from a depth of only 
thirty feet gave a value of $65.48 per ton, and a car load taken from the surface gave a yield 
of $53.40 per ton. The ore isso rich that no milling is necessary. It will be sent direct from 
the mine to the smelter. This makes a great saving in expense as a milling plant and the 
expense of operating is costly. 

It is capitalized at $1,000,000, with 1,000,000 shares having a par yalue of $1.00 each. 
fully paid up and non-assessable. The management of the Company is in the hands of 
careful, conservative business men who will see to it that every stockholder is thoroughly 
protected. 

If your subscribers receive the five shares under the offer you Propose to make they 
will pune thank you for giving them this opportunity. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. O. TIBBITS, 
President Lead Trust Mine. 


MORE EXPERT TESTIMONY. 


Mr. George A. Pounder, M. E., President of the Ethel Consolidated Mines, located in 
the same State, is a practical mining engineer of over fifteen years’ experience. His judg- 
ment of the value of mining property is considered in Washington to be second to that of 
no other man in the business. Mr. Pounder thoroughly examined the property and re- 
ported that the ore which is practically inexhaustible can be mined and marketed at an 
unusually low cost perton. He expressed the opinion that the mines cannot fail to yield 
large dividends for years to come. 


THIS PREMIUM OFFER OF STOCK is made for 

QO U R Q F F E R the sole purpose of greatly increasing the subscrip- 

tion list of Home anp Fitowers. We believe in giving 

en i hl maaan premiums ofthe larzest value possible., Never betore 

have we been able to offer a premium that could on be expected to increase in 
value after its receipt. 

The subscription price of HomrE anp FLOWERS is “50 cents a year. A certificate for 
FIVE SHARES of stock in the “Lead Trust Mine” will be issued to any one remitting only 
$1.50 for a three years’ subscription. ~ 

The stock assigned to us for these offers will last only a short time, and will be issued 
to subscribers in the order they are received, and we reserve the right to return money to the 
sender whenever the stock is oversold. 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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$0,000.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


To be Distributed Among the Successful Con- 
testants in a Grand Profit- Sharing Contest 


Estimate the total vote cast for Goverttor on November 3d, 1903, in Ohio, Massactusetts 
and Iowa. 


The President of the Central Savings Bank, Detroit, Michigan, certifies 
that The Press Publishing Association has deposited in that bank 
$40,000.00 for the express purpose of paying these prizes. 


HERE IS THE LIST OF PRIZES © 


To the nearest correct. estimator. i550 Sec lin b: ergs wes eee atee tL ee a ee ee $10,000 00 
To the: second. nearest correct estimator 2.2. ese oh cee eos ee 3,000 00 
To the third: nearest correct estimator aco. 6h ese Secor cae oe ees 1,000 00 
To the fourth nearest correct estimator. .je:l5e. ook SS ee ee ee 500 00 
To the fifth nearest correct estimator........ ete acracst win ER ein cdvens lak Cees eee eee rea 200 00 
To the sixth nearest correct estimator. 1.4.00 - cscs «sein ee ee ee eas 100:00 
To:the seventh nearest correct: estimator... ......c.045.. ios es oe a ee ee 50 00 
To the eighth nearest correct estimator........... wd Aal 6: Core ogi ie 1 nes EA eae ee 30 00 
To the next twelve nearest correct estimators, $15.00 each....................0000 ee 180 00 
To the next twenty-seven nearest correct estimators, $10.00 each........ a1 Ue RE 270 00 
To the next nine hundred and thirty-three nearest correct estimators, $5,00 each... 4,665 00 
Twenty special prizes of $1,000 each. .2.-2 05. ss) see aielece 3008. erercte Re en ci ae es 20,000 00 

Total. ee es ea Se BS EL VN ORE, SEG an Gi ee $40,000 00 


These twetity Special Prizes will be awarded for the ttearest correct estimates received 
betweett the dates named below. 


Defore: Wecs ls LOO Dec eiete ccwteteilsicievererestslojeiiee ene $1,000 00 onor after May 1 and before May 15.......... $1,000 00 
on or after Dec. 15 and before Jan. 1, ’03...... 1,000 00 on or after May 15 and before Junel...,...... 1,000 00 
on or after January 1 and before January 15... 1,000 00 onor after June 1 and before June 15.......... 1,000 00 
on or after Jan. 15 and before Feb. 1........... 1,000 00 =onor after June 15 and before July 1.......... 1,000 00 
on or after Feb. 1 and before Feb. 15.......... 1,000 00 ~=onor after July 1 and before July 15.......... 1,000 00 
on or after Feb. 15 and before March l......... 1,000 00 = onor after July 15 and before August 1....... 1,000 00 
on or after March 1 and before March 15...... 1,000 00 onor after August 1 and before August 15.... 1,000 00 
on or after March 15 and before Aprill...... . 1.000 00 =onor after August 15 and before September 1.. 1,000 00 
on or after April 1 and before April 15........ 1,000 00 onor after Sept.1 and before Sept.15.......... 1,000 00 
on or after April 15 and before May 1......... 1,000 00 ~=onor after Sept. 15 and before Oct.1.......... 1,000 00 


In case of tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, prizes will be divided 
equally between them. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS GREAT CONTEST 


Any one remitting 50centsfor HomME Anp FLOWERS one year will be entitled to ONE 
ESTIMATE, provided no other premium is taken. 

Or any one remitting $1.00 for a two years’ subscription will be entitled to FOUR esti- 
mates, provided no other premium is taken. 

Estimates must be sent with the remittance. Upon their receipt certificates will be 
forwarded at once that will secure for the sender any prizes the estimates may win. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION. To aid in forming your estimate we fur- 


nish the official figures showing the vote 
for Governor in each of these States for the past ten years, as well as to give the total vote 
for the three States combined. The total vote for the three States is found in the right hand 


column. 
Ohio. Mass. Towa. Total. 
1891........795,629 321,650 420,212 1,537,491 
893 eee 823,658 365,012 415,806 1,604,476 
SOD heres 837,466 328,121 401,345 1,566,932 
190 T ey  w 854,586 269,795 438,292 1,563,073 
1899. eee 908,159 299,166 433,351 1,640,676 
IAS, hones Ae 827,566 324,526 390,489 1,542,581 


What will be the total vote for Governor in these three States combined on the third 
day of November, 1903? Figure it out and send in your. estimates. It may mean $10,000.00 
in cash to you. 

Be sure to give your estimates in letter containing your subscription and remittance. 


Address, THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio. 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS 
FOR CLUB RAISERS 


Anyone of the following splendid collections will be mailed postage prepaid to any person 
sending us a club of four yearly subscribers for HOME AND FLOWERS at the regular 
subscription price, 50 cents. : 

Every member of the club will be entitled to one of the free premium collections 
described on preceding pages, but only club raisers are entitled to the collections offered ‘for 
clubs of four.” With the subscription price reduced to only 50 cents and the liberal premium 
given with every yearly subscription clubs may be raised with great ease. 

We hope thousands of our readers will take this opportunity of securing their piants by 
raising clubs for HOME AND FLOWERS. Full descriptions of these collections were printed 
in last month’s magazine. 


PREMIUM No. J03. Given for a Club of Four. 
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Twelve Hardy Roses QR<@ 

BALL OF SNOW CLIO ri : > on 
GENERAL JACQUEMINOT ya 


JOHN HOPPER PAUL NEYRON 
PRINCE CAMILLE DE ROHAN 
CAPTAIN CHRISTIE DINSMORE 
GLOIRE LYONNAISE 
MAGNA CHARTA PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
WHITE PHONY 


BALL OF SNOW. 
PREMIUM No. j02. Given for a Club of Four. 


Twenty Choice Tea Roses 


BON SILENE BOUGERE BURBANK CLOTHILDE SOUPERT ENCHANTRESS 
CROWN PRINCESS VICTORIA LA PRINCESS VERA 
MADAME WELCHE CLOTH OF GOLD ADA CARMODY BOUQUET OF GOLD 
ALLIANCE FRANCO RUSSIA BRIDESMAID CLARA BARTON 
CORNELIA COOK EMPRESS EUGENIE HIGHLAND MARY SAFRANO 
MADAME CAMILLE MADEMOISELLE ALFRED CARRIERE 


PREMIUM No. 103. Given for a Club of Four. 


Ten Large Two-year-old Roses 


MADAME DE VATREY MAMAN COCHET - TRIUMPH DE PERNET PERE 
DUCHESS DE BRABANT WHITE MAMAN COCHET 

SOUVENIR BRIDESMAID STAR OF LYON MARIE VAN HOUTTE 

MADAME LAMBARD ‘ 


Remember these are large plants, two years oid 


vi 


. AUSTRALIAN GOLD — 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


PREMIUM No. 104, 


Given for a Club of Four. 


Sixteen Best Geraniums 


EKight Single, Eight Double. 
GERTRUDE PEARSON J.P CLEARY 


SOUVENIR DE MIRANDE SNOW DROP 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE MADONNA 
GRANVILLE EMERSON 


LA FAVORITE 

PROF. POIRAULT 

BEAUTE POITEVINE 
S.A. NUTT 


PREMIUM No. 105. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


Twenty New Chrysanthemums 


The Cream of the World’s Collection. 


CULLINGFORDII j 
GOLDEN WEDDING HELEN BLOODGOOD {f 
GLORY OF THE PACIFIC H. W. REIMAN 
INTENSITY MRS. TRENOR L. PARK 
MAUDE DEANE PITCHER AND MANDA 
SOLAR QUEEN JOHN SHRIMPTON 
LILLIAN E. BIRD LADY PLAYFAIR 
MERRY CHRISTMAS MALCOLM LAMOND 
MRS. ELMER SMITH MRS. E. G. HILL 
MAYFLOWER VIVAND MOREL 


QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES 
HOFF BEACH 
CENTAUR 

WONDER 


PREMIUM No. 106. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


Fifteen Ever-Blooming Cannas 


AUSTRIA ALSACE ALPHONSE BOUVIER 
CHARLES HENDERSON 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH EGANDALE 
ITALIA MADAME CROZY MAIDEN’S BLUSH 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA —SOUV. DE ANTOINE CROZY 
TARRYTOWN, The Finest of All Cannas. 


PREMIUM No. 107, 


Given for a Club of Four. 


TWENTY FINE COLEUS 


AUTUMN GLOW BRONZE QUEEN 


BLACK BIRD BUTTERFLY BIZARRE 
BEAUTY CHICAGO BEDDER DORA CLAPP 
EMPRESS OF INDIA FIRE BRAND 
FIRE CREST GOLDEN BEDDER 
GOLDEN VERSCHAFELTII HERO 
HIAWATHA PROGRESS SETTING SUN 
VERSCHAFELTII 


RETTA KIRKPATRICK 
YEDDO 


FLORENCE VAUGHN’ 


IN-CURVED CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


PREMIUM No. 108. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


Seventeen Choice Fuchsias 


JUPITER BLACK PRINCE SAPALY FRERES 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD MRS. E. G. HILL 
NEW TRAILING QUEEN FUCHSIA GLADSTONE 
WAVE OF LIFE NEW FUCHSIA, SILVER KING 
PHENOMENAL WHITE PHENOMENAL 
ROSE PHENOMENAL GENERAL ROBERTS 
New Double Perpetual-Flowering, Weep= 
ing Fuchsia, STORM KING ; 
ROSAIN’S PATRIE SPECIOSA 
WHITE GIANT 


PREMIUM No, 109. 


Given for a Club of Four, 


EIGHT PALMS 


Palms are becoming more and more indispensable 
for interior decoration, as well as for outdoor culti- 
vation. They are easily grown and increase in 
beauty and value rapidly from year to year. By 
sending small plants we are enabled to make this 
generous offer of 8 plants for a club of 4 subscribers. 
The plants. while young and not large, will be good 
strong individuals carefully selected. 


PREMIUM No. 110, 


Given for a Club of Four. 


Collection of Jasmines and Ferns 
HOLLY FERN 


BOSTON FERN PTERIS TREMULA 


JASMINES. 


GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY 
GRANDIFLORUM POETICA 


PREMIUM No, Ji. 
Given for a Club of Four. 


Sixteen Ever-Blooming Carnation Pinks 


MORNING GLORY 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
REVOLUTUM 


PREMIUM No. 112. 


Given for a Club of Four. 
Thirty Four Packages of 
Choice Flower Seeds 


Alyssum, sweet; Calliopsis, mixed; Candy- 
tuft, sweet-scented; Celosia, or Coxcomb: 
Coreopsis Lanceolata: Datura, or Hern of 
Plent ; Dianthus, or Hardy Japanese Pink; 
Heliotrope; Lantana, or Shrubby Verbena; 


Lobelia; Mignonette, Odorata; Mignonette, — 


mixed; Nasturtium. Chameleon; Nasturtium, 
Giant of Battles; Nasturtium; Oenothera, or 
Evening Primrose; Oxalis, mixed; Pansy, 
King of the Biacks; Pansy, Yellow Gem: 
Pansy, Cliveden Purple; Pansy, Striped and 


Mottled; Phlox, Nana Compacta; 
WHITE CLOUD FAIRY PRINCESS BON TON PROSPERITY Snowdrift; Poppy, Fire Dragon; Smilax; 
GOLD NUGGET JUBILEE DELLA FOX GENEVIEVE LORD Sweet William; Sweet Pea, Apple Blossom: 
ABUNDANCE MRS. THOMAS LAWSON WHITCOMB RILEY Sweet Pea, Cardinal: Sweet Pea, Violet Queen; 
ARMAZINDY MRS. FRANCIS JOOST ALASKA ESTELLE | Sweet Peas: Thunbergia, Black-Eyed Susan; 


Vinca, mixed colors; Zinnia, Elegans. 


Poppy, 
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PREMIUM No. 133. 
Given for a Club of Four. 


Fourteen Flowering Begonias 


ALBA PICTA ARGENTEA GUTTATA 
BERTHA DE CHATEAUROCHER 
DECORUS FOLIOSA 

DEWDROP, The Ever-Blooming Begonia 
FUCHSIOIDES COCCINEA MARGARITAE 
HYBRIDA MULTIFLORA 
McBETHII PRESIDENT CARNOT 
RUBRA ROBUSTA SANDERSONII 


PREMIUM No. 314. 
Given for a Club of Four. 


Twenty-Four Summer Bulbs 


Twelve Tuberoses 
Twelve Giadioli 


Wig 7 
LOG WZ 


Up 
v/ 


it )/ 


PREMIUM No. J15. 
Given for a Club of Four. 


Eleven Hardy Shrubs, 


Vines and Plants 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII. 
ACHILLEA, The Pearl. 
ANEMONE, Whirlwind. 
CLEMATIS, Paniculata. 
CHINESE MATRIMONY VINE. 
DEUTZIA, Crenata. 
HARDY LILIES, Tenuifolium. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
HARDY SCOTCH, or Sweet May Pinks, 
PLUMBAGO, Lady Larpent, 
PASSIFLORA, Constance Elliott. 


GLADIOLI. 


Any one of the above premium collections will be sent charges fully 
prepaid for a club of only four yearly subscriptions to HOME AND FLOWERS at 
the regular subscription price, 50 cents. Every member of the club is entitled 
to one of the free premium collections described on preceding pages. Renewals 
may be counted in clubs as well as new subscriptions. Take advantage of 
these liberal offers and secure all the plants you need by raising clubs for 
HOME AND FLOWERS. Always order premiums by number, and address: 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
| SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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“‘Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.’ 


: SEGRE oF 
RA UWEMANG N 


Don’t use soap for your cleaning. 


GOLD DUST 


is more convenient, cheaper and better than Soap 
at any price. It softens hard water, lessens labor 
and injures nothing. ; 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, San Francisco, Montreal. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


Special Offers in FLOWERING PLANTS AND SEEDS 


6 Fine Geraniums—Single and double.............. 25c 
8 Largest Flowering Chrysanthemums........... 
6 Flowering BEGOnias...... .ccceececcee cece cree veces 
6 Carnations—Mostfragrant.......... cece cence cece wees 
6 Giant Flowering French Cannas................. 
6 Lovely Fuchsias—Best varieties..............se00e- 
12 Gladioli—Choice kinds... cece ccc ce cece eee ee 
6 Double Pearl Tribe roSes..... 2... ccc. ceee cece eee 
8 Oriental Coleus: f. oo) sces seine eee ee ees 
6 Miscellaneous Plants: 1 White Moon Flower, 
1 Little Gem Calla, 1 Abutilon, 1 Giant Purple Flower- 
ing Heliotrope, 1 Lantana and 1 Chinese Primrose. .25c 
12 Full Size Packets of Favorite and Popular 
Flower Seeds —All different............. 2.2... eee Pe 


Any 5 of the above sets Sent for $! postpaid 


The plants here offered are samples from our best stock, with 
which we hope to gain your future patronage. 

We pay all postageand guarantee the plants and seeds de- 
livered safely into your hands, all plainly and carefully labeled. 
Ask for our large catalogue. Free to everyone interested in flowers. 


| renee UTD Ih me a : | Th G e H. M ll Cc € 
\ iil Wras fon | Ba Sn oes : See Ohio, 
Established 1877. . Box K. 


Copyright Entry i 
Jan (408, 
CLASS (9), XXc. No. | 
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APRIL, 1903 No. 6 


This department is under the entire charge of Mr. Rexford, and everything not signed by 
another name is from his pen. Readers are cordially invited to correspond freely with Mr, 
Rexford, addressing him in care of this office. : 


FE HERE is a good deal of humbug 
floating about in the periodicals with 
regard to floriculture. Much of it 

riginates in the big Sunday papers, which 

seem to feel that they are expected to say 
something about flowers, and assign the 
task of writing up an article to some mem- 
ber of ‘the force” who may not have any- 
thing else to do at that particular time. 
That the writers are entirely ignorant of 
their subjects is evident, in most instances, 
to any one, who has any knowledge of flow- 
ars. J have just read, in a Sunday paper, 
that chrysanthemums can be kept bloom- 
ing all winter, also hyacinths. And that 
it is the easiest thing in the world to grow 
all the violets one needs for personal use 
by planting half a dozen plants in a tin 
pan, and keeping them in the attic. All 
the attention they will require is watering 
once a week. And a short time ago I was 
pleased to find out that “rose-growing is 
within the possibilities for everyone who 
will keep the pots containing the. plants 
standing in saucers of liquid manure. 

Pailure is common because most persons 

who attempt to grow this flower starve 

their plants.” Here was the great diff- 


culty against which we have been contend- 7 


ing so long swept away in a sentence. 
Now, such absurd statements never do 
any injury to any one who understands 
something about plant-growing, for they . 
detect the humbug at a glance, but they 
do do harm among those who are just 
beginning to grow plants, because they 
lead them to pursue wrong methods, and 
to doubt the advice of those who “know 
whereof they speak.” Look out for the 
humbugs. 


G 


ss al 
7 i 


It will be noticed that this number of 
Home anp FLowers does not contain the 
usual instalment of “This, That and the 
Other” department. The omission of it 
is due to just one thing—there was no 
material on hand to make it up from. A 
few letters were received that were evi- 
dently intended for it, but they did not 
contain matter of general interest, and it 
was not thought advisable to give up to 
them the space which could be used for 
more practical purposes. I would be de- 
lighted to get a good many brief, snappy, 
right-to-the-point letters each month from 
persons who have had experience among 
flowers. Give us hints, suggestions, bits 
of personal experience. The department 
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referred to might be made a very valuable 
medium for the exchange of ideas and 
information. I am very sure that nearly 
everyone who has grown flowers, out or 
indoors, has some bit of knowledge in pos- 
session that he or she has not seen in print. 
It may seem simple, but simple things are 
often more practically helpful than things 
which seem» more important. Tell us 
about what you have discovered in garden- 


ing, about what has helped you, and let” 


us make “This, That and the Other” one 
of the best features of the magazine. Don’t 
hesitate because you have not had experi- 
ence in writing. What is wanted is ideas. 
Give us these, and we will see that they 
are put in proper shape before they get 
into print. 


It seems to the editor that the field of 
usefulness of such a magazine as Home 


AGN 2a AS “2g 


The dear Lord’s aitar on this Easter morn; 
Pure, spotiess flowers, each oneacup abrim 
With incense that the winds shall waft to Him 
Who, on that morn of mourning, through the 
gloom 
That hung its pall of darkness round the tomb, 
Rose like the sun that drives the night away, 
And earth was glad on its first Easter-day. 


B ne: lies fair with which we may adorn 


Let the white lilies by the altar tell 

The story that befits their lips so well: 

How, when the autumn days were drear and 
cold, 

They died, or seemed to die, and in the mold 

Their graves were made. And we, who loved 
them so, 

Grieved o’er their loss, and when the drifted 
SnOW 

Hid the dead leaves that strewed their lowly 
bed, 

We mourned them, and would not be comforted. 


Through the jong winter with its bitter frost 
The flowers slept on, whose lives we counted lost. 
But by and by, when March came o’er the hills, 
And loosed the fetters that had bound the rills, 
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AND FLowers might be greatly extended - 


if every woman who reads it would make 
herself a committee of one to secure a new 
subscriber for it. A new subscriber se- 
cured by each old one would mean a doub- 
ling of its present circulation, and that 
would mean a’much better magazine than 
it is at present, because it would enable 
us to carry out plans which can not be 


‘realized until more money is expended in 


improvements which we have in mind. We 
aim to make the magazine, in its new form, 
tie floral magazine of the day—something 
no lover and grower of flowers can afford 
to be without—and we aim to constantly 
improve it, and broaden its scope. But 
to do this we must put a good deal of 
money into it, and it must come through 
the channel of subscriptions. 
help us to make the magazine a better one 
by helping to increase our subscription 
hist? 


> 


MIRACLE 


And warm, sweet winds blew up and down the 
land; 2 

The flowers we missed sprang up on every hand, 

And we saw God, in glad, awed wondering, 

Repeat His earth-old mystery of spring. 


‘Then faith took wing, and, lark-like, soared and 
sang, 

And through the gates of heaven the glad song 
rang— 

There is no death! What seemeth so is sleep. 

The grave is but a cradle, warm and deep, 

In which earth’s weary children rest and dream 

A little time. Then comes the morning’s beam, 

And they awake, as do the flowers in spring, 


.To new, sweet life and fuller blossoming. 


Lift heavenward, heart, the eyes by doubt made 
dim— ; 

Thy Lord is risen! —thou shalt rise like Him. 

The soul’s a flower, and from the earth’s green 
sod = 

It grows to bloom in gardens of our God. 

Be glad, be glad! In strains exultant sing 

That death has lost the venom of its sting 

Since Christ, our Lord, who died for men, 

This Easter morning lives with God again! 


Will you | 


Gf) 
= 
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A TALK ABOUT SWEET pau 


“THE sweet pea is a most popular flowe 
with all flower lovers, and many 
succeed in growing it to perfection, 

while, judging from the complaints of 
failure that come in, season after season, 
many have not yet learned how to do so. 
“T wish you’d tell us the ‘knack’ of suc- 
cessful sweet-pea culture,’ wrote a lady 
to me not long ago. “I get the best seed 
I can find each year. I sow it in the best 
part of my garden, and give my plants the 
best care I know how to, and yet I never 
have such fine flowers as many of my 
neighbors grow, or so many of them. There 
must be a ‘knack’.to it. Please tell us 
what it is.” 

All the “knack” there is to it is the 
“know how,” as my grandmother used to 
say. It’s simple enough, when you under- 
stand it. J do not think I can make the 
matter plainer than by telling you how I 
stow my sweet peas. And I grow them 
well. 

As early in April as the ground can be 
worked with the hoe I sow the seed. Let 
me tell you right here why we do this at 
a time when it would not be safe to sow 
the seed of almost any other plant. The 
sweet pea is a plant that likes to have its 
roots in cool soil, and moist, cool weather 
suits it much better than dry, hot weather. 
This being the case, it naturally follows 
that it gets a better start when sown early, 
when conditions are suited to its liking, 
than later. By early planting we give it 
the opportunity to form its roots before 
the weather is warm enough to encourage 
much top growth. If we plant late the 
development of roots and top would go 
on simultaneously, and neither would be 
as strong as where the roets are allowed 
to get under headway before the top makes 
much demand on them. ‘This explains 
why early planting is advised. 

The first step in the process of planting 
is to make a V-shaped trench for the re- 
ception of the seed. It should be at least 
six inches deep. The reason for doing this 


is, the sweet pea likes to have its roots deep 
down in the soil where there is permanent 
coolness and moisture, and by the trench 
method we secure both these conditions. 
Sow the seeds about an inch apart. Cover 
to the depth of an inch, pressing the soil 
down firmly. In a few days the young 
plants will appear. The cold weather 
which we often have in April does not seem 
to affect them in the least. As soon as they 
have grown to be about three inches high 
draw in some of the soil thrown out of 
the trench, and heap it up about them. 
Continue to do this at intervals as the 
plants stretch up, until all the soil taken 
from the trench has been returned to it. 
In this way we secure plants with roots 
below the danger of drouth. They will 
be able to withstand the debilitating effects 
of midsummer without receiving any check 
from it, which is not the case with plants 
whose roots are near the surface. 

To grow the sweet pea to the greatest 
advantage we must feed it well. It can not 
do itself justice in a poor soil. Those liy- 
ing in the country, where barnyard ma- 
nure is easily obtainable, will find old, 
well-rotted cow manure a most excellent 
fertilizer. Mix it in liberally with the 
soil about the plants. If the soil is spaded 
up before seed is sown the fertilizer Gan 
be added then, or it can be applied at 
intervals later. But be sure to get it down 
where the roots can get the benefit of it. 
Those who live in cities or villages where 
it is not an easy matter to procure barn- 
yard fertilizer will find bone meal an 
excellent substitute. This can be bought 
at any store where agricultural goods are 
sold, or it can be ordered from the florist 
of whom you purchase seed. The finely- 
ground article is best, as 1t gives prompter 
results than coarse meal. Scatter it along 
the rows when the soil from the trench 
is drawn in about the plants. It is not 
an easy matter to name the proportion in 
which it should be used, as soils differ 
ereatly in natural fertility, but it is safe 
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to advise sprinkling it among the plants 
im the ratio of a teaspoonful to a running 
foot, doing this each time the soil is 
Jrawn in about them. After the ground 
is leveled by repeated drawing in it will 
probably not be necessary to use more 
fertilizer. 

‘The matter of support fer the vines is 
us important one. Some persons expect 
them to clamber over a fence or a trellis 
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therefore provide for rank growth by mak- 
ing your support tall enough to accommo- 
date their fullest development. The net- 
ting can be fastened to posts set in the row 
about eight feet apart. Stretch it tightly. 
Let the bottom of it come to within an 


“inch of the soil, and as soon as the plants 


reach it begin to train them to take hold 
of it by winding them out and in through 
the meshes. It is generally necessary to 


SWEET PEA GROWING ON TRELLIS 


ff lath. They will not do this, becaus? 
heir facilities for climbing are not 
\dapted to such clumsy supports. They 
nust be given something-which their ten- 
lrils can take hold of. Unless they are 
fiven a support of this kind their vines 
vill crinkle down, and that is the begin- 
ing of the end for them. Because of the 
ase With which it 1s put in place, and be- 
ause of its lasting quality, I make use of 
voven wire netting. I use that with a 
mesh at least two inches across, and in 
ix-feet widths. A narrower netting will 
lot answer your purpose, if the soil is as 


‘ich as it ought to be. Plants often grow 


0 a height of eight feet, with good care; 


give them some assistance of this kind 
at the beginning of their climb upward, 
but as soon as they have laid hold of the 
wire with their delicate fingers they will 
be in a position to take care of themselves. 
If netting is not at hand a very good sup- 
port can be made by nailing strips to posts, 
one at the bottom and one at the top, and 
stretching coarse, stout twine from one 
to the other, diagonally, in such a manner 
as to form diamond-shaped meshes about 
six inches wide. This can be easily done 
by driving small nails into the strips to 
pass the twine over. It is quite impor- 
tant that the twine used should be strong, 
as it will have considerable weight to sup- 
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port when the vines have covered it, es- 

ecially after showers. A- small twine 
would be likely to break beneath the strain, 
and your vines would be spoiled. Once 
down it is almost impossible to get them 
back in place without serious injury, there- 
fore guard against the possibility of such 
accidents by making your support sub- 
stantial. 

In order to have flowers throughout the 
season it is absolutely necessary that no 
seed should be allowed to form. If it does 
form all the energies of the plant will be 
exerted in its development, and there will 
be but few flowers after the first profuse 
crop. ‘To prevent this, go over the vines 
two or three times a week—daily would 
de better—and cut off every faded blossom. 
Do this and new flowers will come, and 
they will keep coming as long as the plants 
keep growing, which is generally until 
frost comes and puts an end to them. — 

Sometimes the aphis attacks the sweet 
pea. The best insecticide of which I have 
any knowledge is made by melting half 
a pound of the Ivory soap of household 


use and adding it to a pailful of water. 


Apply this to the vines with a sprayer, 
being careful that it gets to the under side 
of the fohage. Use this remedy promptly 
and thoroughly, and the aphis will do but 
little damage. 


FLOWER-GARDEN 


OU will want a bed of flowers to cut 
Y from. Sow in some out of the way 
corner all the left-over seed you 
happen to have, and depend upon the 
plants grown from them for flowers for 
cutting. This will make it unnecessary 
to rob the show beds of the blossoms that 
make them attractive. The best varieties 
of annuals for cut-flower use are nastur- 


tiums, nemopnilas, scabiosas, poppies, 
sweet peas, ageratum, and sweet alyssum. 
k 5 5 


You should have a good sized bed of 
gladiolus. You are not living up to the 
privileges of the gardener if you do not 
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It is-a good plan to mulch the soil 
about the plants if the season happens to 
be a very dry, hot one, by using clippings 
from the lawn. Spread it over their roots 
to the depth of two or three inches, and 
leave it until wilted. Then it can be re- 
moved and fresh clippings substituted, or 
it can be dug into the soil and left to decay 
and act as a fertilizer. 

In dry seasons make regular-use of the 
hoe. Keep the soil loose and porous by 
frequent stirring. ‘This allows the soil to 
absorb whatever moisture there may be 
in the air, on the principle of a sponge, 
but if you allow it to crust over slight 
moisture can not penetrate it, and no ben- 
efit will be received from dews or light 
showers. It 1s a mistake to think that 
soils should not be stirred in dry weather. 
The farmer acts according to a scientific 
principle when he cultivates his corn 
oftener in dry weather than in moist, for 
by so doing he makes it possible for it to 
secure all possible benefit from atmos- 
pheric moisture. The same logic applies 
to gardening operations. 

By following these instructions, which 
I have given in considerable detail for 
the assistance of the amateur gardener, 
any one can grow sweet peas, and grow 
them well. And no other annual flower 
will afford greater pleasure. 


GOS Sie 


have. Nowadays good strong flowering- 
size roots are sold very cheaply. No plant 
is easier to grow. Give it a soil of rich, 
mellow loam. Set the roots about five 
inches under the surface. Do this as soon 
as the weather becomes warm and settled. 
The best results are secured by planting 
at least a dozen roots in a group. This 
gives a solid mass of color at flowering 
time, instead of the rather thin effect 
which comes from planting singly. Of all 
our garden flowers there is none so varied 
in rich and gorgeous coloring as the glad- 
iolus. It is to the garden what the orchid 
is to the conservatory. 
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HYDRANGEAS 


E have in general cultivation two 
classes of hydrangea. One hardy. 
So much so that it will stand 
the most severe Northern winter without 
protection, and will grow wherever the 
lilac will, and that is saying a great deal 
for it, for we have come to consider the 
lilac an iron-clad plant. ‘This class is 
chiefly represented by the variety cata- 
locued and sold as H. paniculata grandi- 
flora. The other class has several repre- 
sentatives, the most prominent of which 
is otaksa. This is a Japanese variety, of 
wonderful merit, popular with all who 
undertake its cultivation, because of its 
great floriferousness, and, probably, the 
favorite of all large-growing, shrubby 
plants for porch and veranda decoration 
during summer. Being too tender to with- 
stand the rigor of our Northern winters, 
it is necessary to house it from the cold 
by giving it a place in the cellar or a cold- 
storage building about the first of Novem- 
ber. There are several varieties quite 
similar in general habit, but this one 
easily takes the lead. 

The hardy hydrangea is a shrub having 
many merits. It grows well in any ordi- 
nary soil, but in order to do itself justice 
it should be given rich earth and encour- 
aged to make vigorous development. When 
properly fed and well cared for generally 
it will grow to a height of six or seven 
feet, with a proportionate spread of 
branches from the ground up. As it 
branches freely, and each branch as a gen- 
eral thing bears a cluster of blossoms, the 
effect produced by a well-grown specimen 
is very ornamental, and especially so be- 
cause of the enormous size of its flower 
clusters. These are sometimes more than 
a foot across, and often nearly that in 
length. When they first open the flowers 
are a creamy white. They afterward be- 
come ivory in tint, and change toward 
the last to a dull pink tinged with green. 


They last for many weeks—indeed, until 


the coming of winter. They appear in 


early September, therefore it will be read- 
ily understood that in this shrub we have 
one that is at its best during the late fall 
when other shrubs are flowerless. This 
habit of late flowering is one of its chief 
merits. 

It can be grown as a single specimen 
with good effect if properly trained, but 
it is most effective when grouped. Set 
from half a dozen to a dozen plants to- 
gether, according to the size of the space 
you wish to fill, and you get from them a 
great mass of foliage against which their 
enormous clusters of bloom will be dis- 
played most strikingly. In grouping this 
shrub set the plants about two feet apart 
each way. When they have begun to grow 
cut away the greater share of the old top 
and encourage them to push shoots from 
the base. To grow them as standards 
defeats the effect you aim at in grouping 
them, to a great extent, as you want them 
to branch low, and form a mass of 
branches close to the ground. Every 
spring go over the bushes and cut them 
back well. Shorten every branch in order 
to induce a vigorous new growth, upon 
which you must depend for flowers. At 
the same time manure the soil well, work- 
ing it in well about the roots of the plants. 
After plants become old it is a good plan 
to remove nearly all the old branches and 
Iet them renew themselves. This can be 
done from time to time, and old bushes be 
made as vigorous as new ones. The roots 
never seem to lose their vitality, therefore 
they can be depended on to produce new 
and healthy tops whenever there is a de- 
mand for them. 

For hedges of an ornamental character 
on the home grounds this plant deserves 
especial notice. By pruning we can make 
it compact and keep it of any size to suit 
us. To make a good hedge of it set two 
rows of plants eighteen inches apart, so 
setting them that the plants do not come 
opposite in the rows. Treat as advised for 
groups, but prune more closely, unless yeu 
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desire a large hedge. If allowed to grow 
to suit themselves the. plants will be more 
pleasing than they are likely to be when 
closely clipped, as they will have less 
formality. ; 

This shrub should preferably be set in 
spring, though fall planting can be done 
if necessary, without any risk of losing the 
plants. Spring-set plants get a better and 
earlier start. 

If a standard is desired for some prom- 
inent place on the lawn, select for the pur- 
pose a strong, well-rooted plant. Cut 
away all but one shoot, and do not allow 
this to branch until it has reached the 
height where you desire the head of your 
little tree to be. Then nip off the end of 
it. This will induce branching below. 
Allow only five or six branches near the 
top, to grow. In this way you secure a 
foundation for the body of your plant. 

Hydrangea otaksa is grown from cut- 
tings. The most satisfactory method of 
securing a plant is to purchase a young 
one from the florist. Pot it in rich loam, 
and give it plenty of water when growing. 
It will generally make its strongest growth 
during the early part of the season, though 
it grows more or less all summer. Small 
plants not more than six or eight inches 
in height often produce clusters of flowers 
larger than the pot they are growing in. 
But if you want a large plant with which 
to decorate your porch discourage early 
blooming, and force the plant to throw 
all its energies into the production of 
branches. If not allowed to bloom it will 
grow vigorously, but if a small plant is 
permitted to develop flowers you can not 
expect much else from it that season. 
Better postpone flowering until you have 
formed a strong plant with at least a dozen 
branches, each of which ought to give 
you a cluster of blossoms next season. 
Make the soil strong and rich, and keep 
it so as long as growth is going on. See 
that the plant never gets dry at the roots. 
As a general thing buds are formed soon 
after growth begins. These develop into 
flowers along about midsummer—some- 
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times earlier—and they last until the time 
comes to put the plant in the cellar for 
winter, though in September they take on 
a reddish green look which is far less 
ornamental than the pink tints which 
characterize them while in their prime. 
To secure a fine specimen repot it when- 
ever its roots fill the old pot, and keep on 
doing this until you have a plant of the 
size you desire. After that do not shift 


_ toa larger pot or tub, but depend on liquid 


fertilizers to keep it vigorous. Frequent 
cutting back has a tendency to thicken up 
a plant and make it compact, as the illus- 
tration which accompanies this article 
shows. The plant from which the photo- 
graph was taken is five years old, is grown 
in a tub eighteen inches across, and goes 
into the cellar in November each year and 
remains there until March. Last season 
it had over two hundred flower clusters 
on it at one time. While in the cellar it 
is kept quite dry. Frequently it loses 
many of its old leaves, but no harm is done 
if this occurs. While in cold storage keep 
it as dormant as possible, thus imitating 
the process by which nature cares for de- 
ciduous plants out-of-doors during the 
winter. If kept in too warm a place, and 
especially one where there is considerable 
light, premature growth often sets in. 
This must be prevented if you want a 
strong plant. Keeping it dry at the roots 
discourages early growth, but a low tem- 
perature is also necessary, and the ab- 
sence of light is quite desirable in order to 
secure complete dormancy. 

Whatever pruning is done should be 
done early in ‘spring before much growth 
is made. Cut away superfluous branches 
and all weak ones, and shorten those which 
have’ outgrown others, until you have 
brought the plant to symmetrical shape. 
If repotting is to be done, do it then. If 
your plant has reached the limit of root- 
room which you feel disposed to give it 
apply whatever fertilizer you prefer as 
soon as active growth begins, but not be- 
fore. Some persons do their pruning after 
the young branches have got well started. 
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We will be pleased to furnish any 
inquirer with the particulars of ONE 
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Mexican plantation which, as an in- 
vestment, IS of the utmost safety, 
unquestionably profitable and con- 
servatively advisable. 


The proposition isa mutual 
one—no salaries, no one de- 
pendent upon the enterprise 
for an income, no profits to 
any one until the plantation 
is in a fully developed state 
of production. Not a pro- 
moter connected with it— 
only representative business 
men, each at the head of 
some important business. 

Nearly one thousand Amer- 
icans are interested in this 
property for small or large 
amounts. The planis simple, 
straightforward, sound and 
conservative, piving absolute 
protection to the investor, no 
matter what his holdings. 

The Obispo Plantation is 
now two years old, and in that 
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INVESTMENT BROKERS 
52 Broadway, New York 


CINCINNATI 
ST. JOHN (N.B.) 


CLEVELAND 


‘““Cent per Cent’’—A financial magazine—50c. per year. 


Sample copy free. 


er & Barnes. 


time has paid subscribers div- 
idends aggregating 17 per 
cent. on the amount of their 
investments. Four per cent. 
is absolutely guaranteed (am- 
ply secured); and when fully 
developed, each investment 
of $300 will earn an annual 
income of over $500 for forty 
or fifty years. This is not 
theoretical, but based on a 
foundation of solid facts be- 
yond dispute. 

This is not a ‘‘get-rich- 
Guilek: Inor a cheap’ stock 
that ‘‘will positively be ad- 
vanced’’ arbitrarily every ten 
days. Thereis but one price. 

The price is $300 per share, 
and may be paid in cash or at 
the rate of $5.00 per month. 


TO 
JohnA. 


Barnes, 
52 Broadway, 
N. Y. 


Send prospectus 
and full information of 
the Obispo Plantation to 
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The Well-Ordered Household 


\ 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PRACTICAL WOMAN 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


Editor Cornell University Reading Course for Women. 


PHYSTCAG BDUCATION EN 


woman and for the professional 
woman are constantly recommended. 
Girls in school are given a course of train- 
ing for poise and the development of 
muscle. The athletig girl exercises to 
increase her strength and muscle, but the 


Poses education for the society 


FIG. 1 


housekeeper exercises because she has so 
much work to do, and without thought of 
gaining strength thereby. She expects 
just so much weariness for the amount of 
routine physical labor she is doing. What 
is the difference between the exhaustion 
which comes from wielding the broom and 
that which follows an energetic game of 
golf? Few persons enjoy sweeping and 
the other difficult parts of housekeeping 


HOUSEWORK 


sufficiently to have the mind uplifted and 
to feel very much exuberance after a few 
hours of steady household toil. The state 
of mind, while it influences to a large 
degree, still is not all that accounts for 
the difference between the effect of golf 
and of washing clothes. A good many 
women, however, are happy over the wash- 
tub and the dishpan. 

In housework the chief difficulty with 
many workers is the wrong use of the 
muscles, and bringing the strain upon the 
back instead of upon the muscles of the 
limbs, which are well able to endure it. 
Then unless special training is taken ex- 
ercise in housework is given only to cer-— 
tain sets of muscles, and others are left 
disused and become weakened. — 

Should we suggest a course in physical 
training for the busy housewife, I imagine 
she might say, “With so much work to do, 
I have no time nor strength for physical 
culture. My bones now ache from exer- 
cise.” Still, we would urge that study 
be given to learn to use the muscles cor- 
rectly that they may gain in strength and 
endurance. 3 

Health, grace, poise, and strength are 
as helpful to the housekeeper as to any 
one else. Her hours for exercise may be 
from sunrise to sunset, but does she know 
whether she is using her muscles cor- 
rectly? The proper poise is as attractive 
in the woman in the kitchen as in the 
drawing-room reception. ‘The proper use 
of muscles to relieve strain upon the back 
is as valuable in the miles of travel in 
the kitchen as on Broadway. The proper 
and most beneficial way of breathing is 
just as good over the milk-cans on a back 
porch as anywhere else. Women must per- 
force stand for a great deal of their work, 
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STEAM. 
COOKER. 


IDEA 


Istotally unlike all others. Stronger, 


better material, requires less at- 
===, tention, costs no more. Whistle 
a Gi); blows when water is needed. We 
issue a 24 page book showing 
photos of all styles and sizes, 
Round and Square, single and 
double doors, and giving facts 
about cooking by steam that 
every woman should read. Itis 
Free. You can cook a complete 
meal over one burner with an 
‘Ideal’? Cooker, save Time, Fuel, 
Food, Labor. You can’t burn or 


overdo things; nosteam, no odor. 
Agents Wanted. 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., 2328 Albion Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Ready 
for Use 


Rat 
Bis = Kit 


Packed in Boxes. 


The only poison not danger= 
ousto handle. Acts quickly, no 
mixing, no soiling of dishes, no trou- 
ble. Killsevery time. Die in open 
air seeking water. Put in rat holes, 
- linen closets, etce., without soiling 
nything. Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain and food forit. Why 
take risk of mixing poison? 

Ifhe hasn’tit, send us 25 cents for 


Ask your druggist. 
one full size box, or 60 cents for three boxes, postpaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. D, Springfield, Ohio. 


MADE $405 THE FIRST MONTH 


writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N. Y. J. L. BARRICK, 
— OL La., writes: “Am making $3.00 to $8.00 
{every day I work.” MRS. L. M. ANDERSON, 
of Iowa, writes: “‘ I made $3.80 to $6.50 a day.’’ 
Hundreds doing likewise. So can you. 
=, $5. to $10. daily made plating jew- 
E lis jlelry, tableware, bicycles, metal goods 
J. (3 with gold, silver, nickel, ete. Enor- 
BN NSS mous demand. We teach you FREE 
Beal Write now. Offer free. Address 
&. GRAY & Co., Plating Works, Miami Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 


A 


Bunicn _ 


BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. We havea handsome 
20-pazge illustrated booklet on ‘‘How to have Easy, Healthy, 
Shapely Feet,’’ which we will mailtoany address for a 2c. stamp. 
Bunions CAN becured. The booklet tells you how to do it in 
your own home without cutting and without the slightest in- 
convenience. Italso tells about the prevention and removal of 
corns, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of 
foot troubles. : : 

FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 571, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


GOLD WATCH On Installments. 


Payments $1.00 per week. 
Ladies’ or Gents’ 15 Jewel Elgin or Waltham. 14 K. Gold case, 
guaranteed 25 years. No references required. Wear a watch 
while paying. Book No. 4, 
POLLARD & COUTHWAY, 


Bloomington, I[Ils. 


_Aax~y FR E E to AGENTS 


CAKE TIN Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
«$2 Outfit Free Exp. prepaid. Dept. W. 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS., Chicago, III.,or Buffalo,N.Y. 
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Ebersole Pianos 


ABSOLUTELY DURABLE. 


Used and indorsed by the 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 


And by some 50 other Colleges of Music, 
Music Schools and Convents 


Throughout the Central 
States. Prices from 


$325.00 to $450.00 


According to Style and Finish. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. 
10 and [2 East Fourth St. 


Garden Insurance for $1.00 by Using 
the Lightning Whirling Sprayer. Pat’d 
Kills germs and insects that kill plant 
life. A plant preserver and disinfectant 
For sprinkling clothes, floors, and 
washing windows, it has no equal. 
Easy to spray. Sent to any address up- 
on receipt of $1.00.D. B.Smith & Co..69 
Genesee St., Utica,N. Y.,U.S.A. Dept. B. 

WHAT? £Why the 


YOU CAN'T KILL “EM. sonsestur restrrec: 


tion plants. Come rolled in a neat ball. Place in water and lo! 
a beautiful fern-leaved plant unfolds. Remove from water and 
they roll upagain. Sample 25c. Chas. Wheatley, Winfield, Kan. 


FOR 25 cents K. & S. Tooth Filler fills the 
teeth for six months. Stops toothache 
instantly and prevents decay. Manufac- 
turer, GEO. R. BAKER, Reg’d Pharma- 
cist, 63 Clark street, Chicago. 


I CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learnhow. Est. ’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities, 
W. M. Ostrander, 1770 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia. 


White Silkk FRENCH POODUKHS. 
9 Woodlawn Kennels, Louisville, Ky. 


ANGORA CATS 
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although the high stool ought always to 
be ready to sit down upon when vegetables 
are to be prepared or other work done 
which admits of sitting. It is a great 
boon to have tables and sinks at such a 
height that one is not required to stoop, as 
in Fig. 1, for the hours of work necessary 
to be done. It may require some urgent 


appeals to make the plumber see that 
rather than to put in a sink at the regula- 
tion height, it should be made to fit the 


FIG. 2 


woman who works. There might be an 
objection to fitting a sink to every new 
maid, but the housewife does not change 
frequently enough to make it impossible 
to suit her convenience. Kitchen stoves 
are in some cases too low for the average 
woman to perform her work over them 
with comfort. 

Along with that tired-from-standing 
pain in the back, lift the chest high, take 
a full and deep breath, throw the weight 
forward upon the balls of the feet, and 
keep it there, with the chest, hips, and 
balls of the feet in line. If it is required 
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to stoop to reach the work, bend from the 
hips with the chest up, and not from the 
waist line with chest sunken. Upon these 
simple directions depends ‘much of the 
ease in doing housework. Washing dishes, 
sweeping, ironing, preparing the meals, or 
washing clothes may thus be made much 
easier, if the muscles of the limbs are 
made to support the body and do the work, 
than if the strain is brought upon the 
back. Grace is also secured by this proper 
poise, and is as becoming to the housewife 
as to her daughter taking training in~ 
school. It does one good to lift up the 
head, the chest, and let all the organs 
follow. We become weary and the head 
drops: with more fatigue the shoulders 
stoop, the chest becomes depressed, and 
the organs sag. There is a general letting 
down of the whole being, and the mind 
is liable to become depressed at the same 
time. “Lift up” is a motto which may 
be used with every well-ordered person, 
and applied to the body as well as to the 
mind. 

One of the encumbrances which has 
fallen to women’s lot is to “‘pick up” after 
other people. She may as well make the 
best of it and esteem it her privilege. It 
may not even in the most approved fashion 


be found especially conducive to physical 


welfare, but she may make it far less like 
drudgery if she will do it in the easiest 
and most graceful way possible. Bending 
at the back is perhaps the most common 
way. of picking up articles, as in Fig. 3, 
but bending at the knees is much more - 
becoming and much less fatiguing. When 
one bends the back it is often accompanied 
with a sigh of discomfort, but if one tries 
bending at the knees and keeps the head 
and upper part of the body erect, she has 
some incentive toward thankfulness for | 
those for whom she has constantly to 
“nick up” after. 

When a man lifts he uses his arms; 
when a woman lifts she uses her back; 
when a man saws wood he uses his arms; 
when a woman rubs clothes, as in Fig. 4, 
she uses her back. Yet it is as easy to use 
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OU R BABY can have a gold-plated Beauty Pin 
if you send your name and address 
and baby’s name and age. It’sfree. Don’tsend money. 


Frank N, Bunn, 618 E. Vine, Mt. Vernon. 0. 


WO N D E = S! Hypnotic Rings, X Ray 
« Cards, Plaster Paris 
Moulder. Can’t be beat as sellers. 3 samples 10c. 


Particulars FREE. A. H. HAMMOND, 
South Wareham, Mass. 


A [ E PA p F R direct from the manufacturer. 
Save the jobbers’ and retailers’ 
profit. Send for samples at once, giving the number 


ofrooms you haveto paper. Send 6cto partly cover 
postage. Address, H. Bidwell, Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Q; 


100 THING Men, Women and Youth make lots of money. 
Exclusive territory given. Get our illustrated 
eatalogue and liberal terms right away. 
FOR EVERETT M. GRIMM, 
YOU TO SELL. Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


DRESS MAKERS When you want buttons made out of 


Same material write us. Send at once 
+ < 4-4 
zor samples. Columbia Mfsg. Co.,55 Rockwood Ave., Dayton,O. 


at 


One of our many new creations for spring. Beau- 
tiful and decidedly attractive. Entirely hand- 
made over a wire fraine. Brim and draping of 
lustrous imported straw cloth. Crown of tucked 
silk fastened in the centre with a velvet button. 
Trimmed with crushed roses and natural foliage. 
A knotof tufted silk on bandeau tastefully ar- 
ranged gives the final touch to thisalready popu- 
lar hat. Made in Black, Black and White, 
Brown, Castor, Grey, White and Blue. State 
plainly combination of colors desired when or- 
dering. 


Our Special $ 1.70 


Price 


We are now selling this hatinour store at $4.00. 
Send money order or express order, Our spring 
catalogue contains illustrations and descriptions 
of everything new in millinery. Sent free on 
request. S. LANGBEIN & CO. 


America’s Largest Retail Milliners 
175 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“BIG FOUR” 


The World’s Fair Route 


From the Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 


and Illinois to ||| virginia SCHOOL PROPERTY 


or health resort, located at junction of two railways; 
8 acres; 4 large buildings; mild winters; fine medic- 
inal waters. Will be sold at great sacrifice. 

Cc. D. EPES, Nottoway, Va. 


S | ~ ‘1 Handsome Stick Pin of exquisite and 
QO | Free To Ladies. exclusive design, also valuable Beauty 
3 Secret. Send No money, simply name and address. ROLLEN 


NOVELTY Co., 712 N. Fulton Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


IF YOUR HEADACHE isnot relieved from the use of Head- 


Write for Folders. ache powders, try Saxony Headache 
Powders, a 25c box sent by mail for 15c and this add. 
Warren J, Lynch, W.P. Deppe, Mr. KF. G. UHLICH, 2001 Salisbury St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bee a ee REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS, MILITARY 
ae aa 3 3 s 5 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. G 0 | iF Goods, NEW and old, auctioned to F, Bannerman, 579 
— B’way, N.Y. Large illustrated 15c. catalogue mailed 6cstamps. 


This is the most desirable of all Clematis. Most 
beautiful in flower and foliage. Most delightful in fra- 
grance. The most hardy. The most vigorous. Thrives 
anywhere, North or South, in sun or shade, wet or dry. 
Once planted a delight for years. 


CLEMATIS 
PANICULATA 


The New Japanese 
Clematis 


Extra fine plants that will bloom this season, 
15 cents each; two for 25 cents, postpaid. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


PHEBE J. MARSHALL, HIBERNIA, DUTCHESS CO., NEW YORK 
207 PE 


FIGs; 3 


the arms in lifting and in rubbing clothes 
as in sawing wood. Keep the weight on 
the balls of the feet, the chest high, bend 
at the hips and not.at the waist, use the 
muscles of the arms and not the back, and 
washing is not as hard work as when it 
is done with depressed chest, weight back 
upon the heels, and a strain upon the 
back. Stair-climbing is a part of a 
woman’s worl which takes much of her 
energy, if there is much to be done. It is 
doubtful if to her it will ever be a blessing 
as a means of exercise. However, she will 
find it less fatiguing if she will keep her 
body erect, her head and chest high, and 
allow the muscles of the legs to do the 
work instead of bending the back and 
depressing the chest. In walking, mount- 
ing stairs, and even in standing the chest 
should be high. 

When the organs of the body are lifted 
up, the chin raised, the chest high, cour- 
age and hope are indicated. The mind 
follows. It is true that one keeps his head 
up because he is hopeful, but even if hope 
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FIG. 4 


is wanting lift up the head and it will 
come the sooner. Dress a tramp in good 
clothes and he has a tendency to become 
too self-respecting to tramp. On a dark 
day put on the brightest and prettiest 
gown, and cheerfulness follows. It is 
difficult for cheerfulness to express itself 
in somber surroundings. If one does not 
feel like laughing, lift the corners of the 
mouth and he laughs perforce. Nobility 
has trouble to express itself in a sunken 
chest. If the knees are bent,and seemingly 
too weak to support the body, it is easier 
for them to shake with fear than if they 
are straight. 

Physical improvement consists not alone 
im energizing and exercising the muscles, 
but as well in repose, in poise, in quiet 
self-control. Yawn, stretcn, laugh, relax, 
and let the knots go out of the body. 
There is too much tension. Let go. Drop 


\ 
To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. This 


signature Sy on every box, 25ce. 
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of his best publications. 
gotten out byits author. 
afiree gift to humanity, to all who desire it. 


readable and—best of all—helpful. 
weight. 


So complete 
is this book that 
it starts where 
digestion be- 
gins, with the 
salivary glands. 
The section on 
the stomach in- 
cludes a_ sep- 
arate very in- 
structive trea- 
tise on the 
gastric glands. 
The functidns 
of the liver and : 
bowels are fully 3 
described, and 


You Can 
Receive A 


pages, carefully drawn by skilful artists. 


tively help all who suffer from this painful ailment. 
covers. 


‘ate Dublin University, Ireland, formerly 
Surgeon British Royal Naval Service), 
9-17 Doane St., Boston 


N EMINENT specialist, well known in all sections of North America, who has written some of the most valuable 
medical books of the present day, has decided to give away, absolutely free of charge, a limited number of one 


This book, which represents the study of many years, is one of the best works ever 
No pains or expense were spared to make it all that he desired, and he now presents it, as 


_ The book deals with indigestion and enters fully into its causes and its cure. 

’ stomach trouble this book will prove valuable beyond words. 

ferers, to guide them back to health. Every page is full of profitable information. From beginning to end it is bright, 

Years of medical and scientific research give its statements authority and 
A heart keenly sensitive to the sufferings of mankind lends sympathy and friendliness to every line. 


the effect of dyspepsia on the heart and nerves is made plain in an interesting manner. 
Altogether it is an ideal medical work for family use 


SEND FOR IT AT ONCE 


Do not pass by this generous offer. Dr.Sproule wants every victim of Dyspepsia to have the book because it will posi 
Thousands have been cured by the information contained between its 
It was written to teach people what they ought to know about their digestive organs, if they desire to be welland 
happy. Itis offered you in sincerity and friendliness, and it will give you that priceless gift—perfect health. 
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Write your name and address plainly on TN ACV ere eon ee ce orem ul Ee SEN gett 
nT Maree rE ICLEa IA SCT LOUD Ky) te Fas, | De IN MY gy). aig ps eee MEN) Payee e 
Sproule, B. A., English Specialist (Gradu- ADDRESS 
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To any one who has any form of 
In fact, it was written expressly for all Dyspepsia suf- 
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Helpful Book 
Free of Cost 


Fine pictures adorn the 


ceptions. 


ed 
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ITCHINC SKIN 


Eczema and Other Skin Diseases Cured 
Trial treatment and testimonials sent for 6 cents, 

W. BULLARD, 370 Theodore Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Se EE 

WANTED LADIES to embroider doilies and centerpieces 

at home; steady work; all materials furnished; 


highest prices paid; no canvassing; send stamped envelope 
to Ety NovELTY Co., Dept. A. D., Ely Bidg., Chicago. 
Only Hygienic 


Victoria Protector. Qin ss 


porter made, No chafing; no trouble. Lady agents wanted, 
Sample $1.00. Catalogue free. Michigan Supply Co., Dept. 
B., 592 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
$5 00 Per hundred for addressing Envelopes; send dime 
2 and stamp for full instructions; steady work. 
C. E. MILLER & Co., Dept. A. I., Ely Bldg., Chicago. 


FROM A SMALL BEGINNING 


As an evidence of what honesty, industry and intelligence 
will do, we refer to theseed and plant business of H.W. 
Buckbee, of Rockford, Ill., whose advertisement appeared in 
the March issue of Home AnD Fitowrrs. Starting on a modest 
scale, Mr. Buckbee has built up one of the largest seed and 
plant businesses in the country, and we have never heard a 
word of complaint from any of his thousands of customers. 
This spring Mr. Buckbee has prepared a valuable book on 
seeds and plants, which can be had, free of charge, by ad- 
dressing him at Rockford, Ill. It would be well to write him 
at once. His advertisement in March Home anD FLOWERS 
should be carefully read. 


A NEW IDEA, IF YOU ARE BUILDING 


Send 50c. for my new portfolio containing plan and design sheet of 65 brick and 
frame cottages, summer homes and two-family houses; this portfolio plan per- 
mits of constant revisal, so you only pay for the newest of architectural con- 
Smaller selections of same designs, as follows: 


30 Frame Cottages $1,500 and less for 25 cents; 35 Homes $1,000 to $3,000 for 25 cents; 
28 Brick and Frame Homes $2,000 to $3,500 for 25 cents. 


Send me your own plan with $1.00 and I will lay it out to scale and give you view 


A. BLAIR RIDINGTON, Architect, 660 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


of exterior. 


PRICES REDUCED aa8s° 
DAYS. 

ie _ $4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet 82.25 each 
$5.00 Quaker °° &s 3.50 each 
$10.00 °° es CO 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65e 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
ee Free with all ‘* Quakers.” 
4) Write for our New Cata- 
io logue, special 60-Day offer. 

U Don’t miss it. Your last 
i} chance. New plan, new 
055 | prices to agents, sales- 
sf Tees, ~ mem, mamagers. Wonder- 
ful sellers. Hustlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 
World M’Pg Oo., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


address on 
approval 


Prices Address 


STEWART BROS., Columbus, Ohio, U. S.A. 
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the hands into the lap. Close the eyes. 
Let the head sink to the chest. Allow the 
feet to fall heavily on the floor. Relax the 
jaw. Let the worry creep out of the mind. 

A few simpie exercises here suggested, 
printed in the Cornell Reading Course 
for Farmers’ Wives, were quoted from 
“Americanized Delsarte,’ by Mrs. Emily 
Bishop: 


One-Minute Exercises for Rest from the 
Strain of Work and for Keeping the Body 
Young.—I. Stand erect as nearly as pos- 
sible. Raise the arms level with the shoul- 
ders, turn themsothat the back of the hand 
shall face directly forward. Stretch the 
arms well outward and at the same time 
push vigorously backward. Care should 
be taken to keep the head well up; it is 
even better if it inclines slightly backward. 
After pushing for a moment, relax the 
arms and let them fall. Repeat two or 
three times. 

II. Stand erect, the weight of the 
body being entirely on the right leg. 
Raise the left arm upward until it is close 
beside the ear; then, keeping the fingers 
_ pointing toward the ceiling, stretch up- 
ward as far as one easily can. Hold this 
position of stretched muscles for a mo- 
ment and then shghtly relax the arm; 
again energize and stretch; then let the 
arm completely relax and drop by its own 
weight to the side. Without changing 
the weight of the body from the right 
leg, raise the right arm and stretch and 
relax as before. Repeat the entire exer- 
cise standing with weight on the left leg. 

III. Stand well poised over the balls 
of the feet. (a) Lift shoulders as high 
as possible. (b) With intense energy 
slowly crowd the shoulders backward as 
far as possible and simultaneously bend 
somewhat forward from the hips—the 
head moving backward in opposition to 
the direction of the movement of the 
trunk. After holding this energized posi- 
tion for about half a minute, relax the 
muscles and allow the body to come to a 
buoyant, normal position. Repeat the ex- 
ercise until a positive glow, or warmth, is 
felt between the shoulders. 

IV. Sitting well back in the seat of the 
chair, shoulders resting against the back 
of the chair, greatly energize the lower part 
of the spine, curving it inward away from 
the chair back. The shoulders remain 
against the chair. Hold this energized 
position a moment or so, then relax spine, 
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being careful not to collapse at the waist- 
line in front. Repeat several times. 

V. Stand erect. Extend the arms 
well outward from the shoulders, keep- 
ing the palms of the hands facing for- 
ward. Rise on the balls of the feet; then 
simultaneously fill the lungs with fresh 
air and bring the forearms inward until 
the fingers touch the chest. Retain the 
breath a few seconds while the fingers 
hghtly tap the entire surface of the chest. 
Then relax, come down upon the whole of 
the feet and exhale the breath. Again 
stretch, and repeat the exercise. Care 
should be taken to keep the body from 


‘inclining even slightly backward, as it - 


brings strain upon the lower back. To 
avoid this it is well to incline the body 
somewhat forward from the hips—not 
from the waist-line. While patting the 
chest, the elbows should be raised very 
high so as to stretch all of the side muscles. 


In two former issues of HoME AND 
FLOWERS suggestions have been made for 
programs for women’s club méetings. 
Following is for a program upon Phys- 


_ical Education in Housework. Other sub- 


jects for discussion will suggest themselves 
to the reader: 


SAVING STRENGTH 


1. Try. at. intervals@yexercises: .pre- 
scribed. Note carefully to keep the weight 
forward on balls of feet, chest high, hips 
back and the chest and bust in advance of 
the abdomen. : 

2. Do not omit the rest and relaxing 
exercises ; yawn, stretch, and laugh. These 
all aid in digestion, prevent insomnia, 
nervous exhaustion, and nerve tension. 

3. Discuss the application of these ex- 
ercises to attitudes taken in housekeeping. 

4. Discuss methods and times for rest. 
in the daily program of housework. 

5. Read from “Power Through Re- 
pose” a chapter of interest on this subject 
at the meeting. Discuss and apply it. 

6. It would be well to use these exer- 
cises at each meeting, appomt a leader, 
and, if possible, secure some one who has 
given special attention to the study. | 


An Old Nurse For Children 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for 
children teething should always be used 
for children while teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. : 
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ONLY ANEW 


how much money you can save and how much better stove or range you can get, 
you’d send to-day for full particulars about the 


7*KALAM AZOO. Steel Stoves & Ranges 


Sold direct from our factory on O Days Approval Test, backed by a 
S $20,000 bank bond. We neo perfect satisfaction or ask No pay. 
We pay the freight. Ask for catalogue No. 144. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, MFRS., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


2 All our Cook Stoves and Ranges have patent oven thermometers. 
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WOOLEN BLANKETS 
ginclcum, Buss BY MAIL 


will soon need washing. To make them look 

like new and leave them soft and fleecy use the 
Oan be selected at your own fireside from our 
catalogue, which shows a large assortment of § 


SYRACUSE EASY WASHER Sanat anal Slots 


be 
It is not like other washers, it washes by az if Best Goods at Lowest Prices 


() caarars. 


pressure, no rubbing. It cleanses without friction. ® It is a broad statement to make, but we assert 
| without fear of contradiction, that our prices are 
far and away below any quoted by any merchant 
m in any town or city inthe U.S. 
e Famous Sultana Cottage Oar- 
pets 25 cents per yard; The Kest All 
ool Extra Super Ingrain made at 
59 cents per yard; Axminsters, which 
met so long ago only the wealthy could 
are yours at 98 cents per yard. 
zs Si, Bt er lines priced equally loweee 
f ‘(4 2 We make no charge for sewing. 
oy ell WE PAY FREIGHT on con- 
ditions as stated in catalogue. 
Write for catalogue; it’s free. 
The Russell Carpet Co.» 
132 Market 8t., 
Chieago. 


Try tt for five weeks, at our extense, 
wash everything, filmy laces, wearing 


apparel, neavy bedding, carpets, horse 


= blankets, then send it back if you wish, 
| we pay freight both ways. - Write for 
| 
+H 


prices and free book of modern laundry 
Sormutlas. 


DODGE & ZUILL, 550 S.Clinton St., Syracuse, N.v. 


pmnerriss. 


Delicious fruit and lots ofit, fresh from 
&. your own garden by following our new 
® method of cultureand getting our Home 
Garden assortment of plants. 36 plants 
will filla bed 10 feet square and produce 
y sufficient fruit for an ordinary family. 
Sent with directions for culture, for only 
60c, charges prepaid. Ask for pricesin 
quantity. Largeillustrated seed & plant 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, ta, | DX \GRAN D INVENTION 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, la 

Famous Puritan Water Still. Over 
72,000 already sold. Placed over the 
kitchen stove, it purifies the foulest 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur- 
nishes delicious distilled Pure Water. 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— 
Men and Women—BiIG WAGES. 

HARRISON MFG. CO., 

14 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati,O. 
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Roses 
$7.00 


This great **Trial Collection’? of the famous | 
D. & C. Roses is now known to flower lovers 
as the great annual Rose bargain. For nearly 
fifty years we have made Rose growing 
: a@ specialty. In* our seventy green- 
houses we grow annually a million 
plants in over a thousand varie- 
mm ties. Tofurther spread the fame 
ofthe D. & C. Roses we will se- 
eet from this vast collection 16 strong, hardy, 
ever-blooming plants, on own roots, including 
two famous new varieties, Climbing Clotilde 
¥ Soupertand thenew Rambler RoseRubin, 
} -and send them by mail, postpaid, anywherein 
the United States for $1.00. No two kinds alike. Ail 
will bloom continuously this season. Safe arrival and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. A pleased customer writes: 
“The trial collection of D. & C. Roses purchased last season 
reached me in finecondition. They allthrived and grew into large; 
good sized bushes, and bear abundantly and continuously the 
sweetest, fairest Roses I have ever seen grown in the open 
grouad.” Seymour F., Frasicx. 
If you will mention this magazine when you order, we will send 
you with the roses areturn check for 25 cents, which we will accept 
as cashon afutureorder. We willalsosend free with every order, 
and to all who will write for it whether ordering above or not, 
the 34th annual edition of Our New Guide to Rose Cul- 
ture for 1908—the Leading Rose Catalogue of America. 
172 pages. Tells how to grow, and describes our famous Roses 
and all other flowers worth growing. Offers a complete list of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Ask for it to-day. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
70 Greenhouses. Established 1850. 


ots MEND YOUR OWN SHOES f 
eggach Eke. Send for our complete 


“Cobbler’s Outfit ONLY 


Contains half-soling iroo stand with 3 
a reversible lasts, | shoe knife, 1 shoe 
hammer, | pegging awl, | harness 
Sewing awl, { paper heel nails 
| paper haif-soling walle,’ é 
wrench for ath ee 
= complete set of tools for shoe 
lec eek and harness mending: packed 
in wooden box. Address 
ee ecatkry 


meee = STEWART BROS., 
467: 469 N, High St. 468-470 Market St.,Columbus, 0., U.S.A. 


AND AGENTS 
SALESMEN ‘wasren. 

: GES Harrison = 
BIG WA ee Pees = = 
Wickless, Fuel Cil Stove for PSikeca 
cooking and est New, ; 
wonderful invention. Enor- 
mous demand. Everybody buys. 
Big Seller. Gener tes its own Sao 
fuel gas from kerosene oil. A ———— 
spooniul of oil makes a hogshead of fuel gas. Oheapest, 
safest, best fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All sizes. 

Prices $3 up. Write for special offer, new plan. Oat. Free. 


WORLD MFG. CO., 5236 World Building, "CINCINNATI, O- 


Best List of New Plays. 825 Nos. Dia- 
logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.S. DENISON, Pub.,Dept.25 Chieago 


ion S&S 


=) 


He ro yi 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


(Continued. ) 
CHAPTER VY. 


ISS BETTY ‘was at work in the 


garden, spading up a new straw-_ 


berry bed. She never asked or 
expected John to do any work of this 
kind. Why should she, so long as she 
could do it for herself? He was hired to 
do the farm work. The garden work she 
preferred to see to, for then she knew it 
was done as it ought to be. 

“Forehanded” Miss Betty certainly was. 
She owed no one anything, and 1t was com- 
monly believed by all her neighbors that 
she kept quite a little sum of money by 
her. She was “close” in her dealings, but 
she was also honest, and no one could 
say that she had ever tried to cheat him 
out of a penny. 

Miss Betty liked to work. She teal 
always taken a delight in it. Because the 
hiking had been born with her, she had no 
sympathy with those who were not as in- 
dustrious as herself. “Shif’less,” she 
termed them. She grew vegetables and 
small fruits enough in her garden to 
amply supply all her wants and leave a 
margin for sale. These she disposed of 
at good prices, for whatever came from 
her garden was the best of its kind. In 


winter she spun yarn and knitted stock- 


ings for sale, and in these ways she sup- 
ported herself. All the profits from the 
farm she was enabled to lay by for a 
rainy day. : 

Miss Betty was calculating how she 
might save up enough to make good the 
loss of the old cow, as she spaded up her 
strawberry bed. 

“Tf it hadn’t been fer that girl’s comin’, 
I could ha’ done it, easy enough,” she 
thought. “But she’ll cost me more’n a 
cow, evry year. I don’t see why her 
mother had to up ’n die, as she did.” Miss 


Betty couldn’t help feeling as if her sister- 
in-law deserved a good deal of blame for 
not living. She almost made herself be- 
heve that it afforded the poor woman 
considerable pleasure to be able to shirk 
the responsibility be caring for her child 
upon her. ~ 

A sound that would have escaped the 
ears of most persons attracted Miss Betty’s 
attention, and she stopped spading to 
listen. | 

sobtis eee clubbin’ apple trees,” 
she decided. She tiptoed to the garden 
fence and peered over into the road. 

“A-ha! It’s you, is 1t?” she called out, 
sharply. “Caught ye right at it, didn’t 
I? Git right out ©’ this, this minnit, or 
V’ll holler to John to set his dog on ye, 
you missable little thief, you!” 

The boy whom she had discovered in the 
roadside, throwing clubs at one of her 
apple trees, hoping to bring down some 
fruit of which he could possess himself 
later, put his fingers to his nose and twid- 
dled them at her in a most insolent 
fashion. 

“You little wretch!” cried Miss Betty. 
“T’d give considerable if I cd lay my 
han’s on ye!” 

She made as if she had intentions of 
climbing the fence and taking after him. 

“T ain’t *fraid o you!” sung out the 
lad, putting himself in readiness, however, 
to take to his heels in case she attempted 
to carry out her threatened charge on 
him. He concluded his declaration of. 
defiance by singing at the top if his voice: 


“OV Maid Peabody never had a beau, 
’Cause she looked so so-ur, oh, oh, oh!” 


Miss Betty had often been obliged to 
listen to this doggerel, which some local 
rhymster had furnished the boys of the 
neighborhood with for her especial benefit. 
But though familiarity with it had bred a 
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9 h 
DON’T SET HENS ts 2750% 
200 Ess Natural Hen Incubator Costs But $3, other sizes 
equally as low. Over 125,000in use. Indispensable toanyone who 
Keepsahen. Our Patents protected againstinfringements Agents 
wanted everywhere, either sex, no experience necessary. Catalogue 
telling all about and 25e Liee Formula FREE if you write today. 
NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., B57, Columbus, Nebraska, 


BARGAINS IN PLANTS 


Shade Wont Work- 


Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


| SHADE ROLLER. 

A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shader. 


6 Roses for.... . 25 cents 
6 Geraniums for. . 25 cents 
6 Fuchsias for... 25 cents 
6 Chrysanthemums 25 cents 
6 Handsome Vines 25 cents 


6 Miscellaneous Plants 25c, SF; 
Free.—1 adjustable Jardi- 
nere with each collection. 
W.A.JOHNSON, Florist 


152 Clifton Ave., Springfield, 0. 


TETAS 450000 » PREMIUMS (igo 


AE CULAT IN gL /4c“UTIMATIC ier 


RIOD WOIPRA RIOD PINS PGS AS mW 
THE THREE GRACES SUPERBLY The freest blooming 
BEAUTIFUL plants in the world, 
Impatiens Sultana, rosy scarlet; The Queen, pink; and Evening Star, 
pure white, with crimson eye. Words cannot describe the grand- 
cur and beauty of these flowering wonders. They bloom all 
the time, Summer and Winter. They furnish you a gorgeous 
display of lovely flowers that measure three inches around. 
Unequaled for either bedding or potting. In order to induce 
you to try these satisfaction-giving plants we will send one 
strong plant of each together with our handsome catalogue 
(lithographed in colors) of valuable plant information for 
only 25 cents postage paid. Weoffer the biggest plant bar- 
gains onearth. Order to-day. 
SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box A Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Clematis 
BARGAIN 


Postpaid HENRYIi, best white, eight petals. 


These f c JACKMANII, purple, the best known. 
three AQcts 20°: MAD. ED. ANDRE, bright red, extra. 


The Clematis is the most beautiful, most aristocratic, and the most desirable of all climbing vines. They 
have until now been quite expensive, 50 to 75 cents each. The plants I offer are the regular 50-cent size, and 
the varieties are the most distinct and desirable of all. Red, white and purple. Perfectly hardy. Established 
plants often have 300 flowers at onetime. My catalogue of bargains sent with every order and on application. 


PHEBE J. MARSHALL, Hibernia, Dutchess Co., New York, 


PRPAAVPL LOIS 


: 


From the above words are omitted twelve letters, which are repre- 
sented by twelve dashes, and if you are smart, energetic and a worker, 
you can correctly supply the missing letters and win some CASH. gj 
When the proper letters are supplied, thecompleted words will describe 
the picture on the left and form the correct solution. Surely CASH IS 
WORTH TRYING FOR, and brainy workers who are willing to give 
a little of their time, will try hard to correctly supply the missing letters. § 
We Positively Guarantee to reward all who comply with our easy condi- ff 
tion with cash. Nowadays brains and energy are winning many prizes, 
and we want youtotry and winareward. To start youright, we f 

f willtell you that His the first missing letter represented by the dash, § 
Sess SSSS8=—soonn the first line between the letters Tand E. Nowcan you guess the § 
a ee ee other eleven letters? You have absolutely no money to pay fora guess, 
go do not pass by this opportunity without trying to supply them. Your right to win rests entirely with 
yourself, and Brain3and Energy will help you. When you have found the missing letters which you 
think are right, send them at once, and you will hear from us by return mail. 
N. Ve. 


| CURALINE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. 214, NEW YORK, N. 
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sort of contempt for it, it never ‘ie to 
anger her. In the wrath of the moment 
she began to climb the fence, eager to in- 
flict punishment. Whereupon the boy 


started off on a trot that soon took him' 


out of sight around a bend in the road. 
Having reached this place of safety, he 
crawled under some elderberry bushes, and 
lay there on his back, kicking up his heels 
and trving to think up a plan by which 
he could get the start of Miss Betty. 

Presently he saw her cross the pasture 
lot. ‘“She’s goin’ over to Hart’s,” he de- 
cided. “I know what V’ll do. Tl let 
down the bars between the pasture *n the 
field Old Bruiser’s in. He'll be sure to 
see it, an’ come through, *n’ when she 
comes back he’ll see her, *n’ then there'll 
be fun, or my name ain’t Joe Perkins. 
An’ you bet I’m goin’ to see the fun! VU 
hide in the ol’ barn till it’s over with, *n’ 
then slip out afore John comes with the 
horses.” 

“Old Bruiser” was a very surly, cross old 


sheep who never let slip an opportunity of 


venting his spite against man, woman or 
child who came in his way. As it was 
not safe to allow him the freedom of the 
regular pasture he was shut up in a small 
enclosure by himself. This restriction 
he resented very much, and he was always 
trying to get back into the pasture. 

Joe Perkins waited until Miss Betty had 
disappeared over the hill. Then he scaled 
the pasture fence and crept along it until 
he came to the bars between the two en- 
closures. It was the work of but a mo- 
ment to loosen the bars and let them drop 
from their places. They fell to the ground 
with a clatter that attracted the attention 
ot Old Bruiser, who gave a snort of satis- 
faction, and promptly made a dash-for 
the pasture he had been banished from. 
Joe crept along the fence without being 
discovered by the sheep, until he had 
reached the barn. Into this he disap- 
peared. It was easy work to climb to the 
loft, where from an old window he could 
look out upon the entire pasture and see 
all that was going on in it. 


‘for two or three hours yet, 
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“T’ll get even with you now, ol’ > Betty 
Peabody,” chuckled the lad. “I hope OVP 
Bruiser’ll knock her over, *n’ whack her 
till she’s black *n’ blue. My, don’t I wish 
some o’ the other boys was here to see the 
fun, too!” 

It seemed to Joe, in his impatience, that 
he waited for hours before Miss Betty’s 
sunbonnet appeared over the brow of the 
pasture hill. Old Bruiser saw it about 
as soon as he did, and immediately pre- 
pared for battle by shaking his head and 
giving several snorts of defiant rage, after 
which he set off on a run towards Miss 
Betty, who discovered him just in time 
to save herself by cians a big stone 
heap. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried the boy in the barn 
loft, rolling over and over in the enjoy- 
ment of Miss Betty’s predicament, and 
doubling himself up as if green-apple colic 
had possession of him. “Oh, don’t I wish 
the boys was here to see her! Oh, hi, hi, 
ol’ Miss Peabody, how d’ye like it up there 
on the stone pile? How long d’ye ’spose 
yell have to stay there? John won’t come 
an’ OV 
Bruiser’ll stay right by ye’ ’n’ don’t ye 
fergit it!” 

From the summit of the stone heap Miss 
Betty took a deliberate survey of the situ- 
ation. 

“Somebody’s let the bars down,” she 
decided, “ ’n’ they was let down a-purpose 
to let the ol’ sheep out. Whoever let °em 
down knew I’d gone through the pasture, 
*n’ they calcilated on his takin’ me by 
s’prise when I come back. I'll bet any- 
thing *twas that Perkins good-for-nothin’. 
If *twas him he’s ’round som’ers now, fer 
he wouldn’t miss the fun fer anything.” 

Miss Betty sat-down on a big stone and 
waited further developments. Old Bruiser 
kept up a steady march about the heap, 
shaking his head ferociously, and snorting 
threateningly every time she made a move. 
“Get down from your perch, if you dare!” 
he seemed to say. “I'd like to show you 


-what my horns were made for!” 


(To be continued.) 
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LADIES 


You can ge: 
this wrapper 
free. Just send 
us your name 
and address,and 
we will send you 
by express, paid, 
20 bottles of our 
famous At- 
rora Shoe 
Polishthe 
only polish that 
will clean 
men’s, women’s 
and children’s 
fine shoes and 
give them a 
beautiful polish 
with one appli- 
cation,and it will 
not spoil the 
shoes. You have 
only to sell the 20 
bottles of polish 
at 20 cents each 
andsend us the 
$4.00 after you 
have sold them, 
and we will send 
you at once the 
SS wrapper. This 
wrapper is made from N. B. percales, wide flounce, 
full skirt, arm sides are bound, loops put into the 
arm sides for hanging, no raw seams in the waist, 
the vest of the wrapper made from the goods of the 
wrapper itself. We guarantee the make of this 
wrapper to be as well made as any housewife can 
make, and the fit to be perfect. Now goto work 
at once and sell 20 bottles. Youcan sell it fn an 
afternoon. Your friends will all buy it, as i: is 
something that can be used. Don’t send any 
money until you have sold the goods. 
AuRORA SHOE PotrtsH Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


PACKAGES 


a O SEEDS 
.< AND BULBS 


pia rate los 


j nas 1 package each of Evening | 
: - * <4 Primrose, Monkey Vine, Bal- 
x 1p¥2=° loon Vine, Baby Breath, Blue 
is wad Bells of Scotland, Eastern | 
RG, Star, Petunia, Mixed Daisy, | 
RA rere: Mixed Asters, Begonia, Mixed 
Poppy, Mignonette, Calliop- 
MAYFLOWER GIRL sis. Portulaca, Sweet Peas, 
: Cypress Vine, Pansy (mixed), 
Larkspur, Nasturtium, Sunflower, Salvia, Balsam, 
Everlasting, Gloxinia, Wild Flower. | 


AES, 5 SE CE GE 
1 MadeiraVing, 1 Calla, 
25 BU LBS 2 Gladiolus, 4 Cinna. 
mon Vines, 1 Anemone, 


2 Hyacinth, 1 Tuberose, 1 Mayflower Lily, 1 Olympia 
Lily. 1 Jericho, flowers in ten minutes, 5 Choice 
Mixed Buibs from Philippine Islands, 5 Bulbs for | 


= Hanging Baskets. 


+ y Will mail you FREE this 
poy fine collection of 25 packages _ 
, Choice Flower Seeds and 
\.)/\3 25 Bulbs for 15 cents in sil- 
SS=% veror8twocentstamps. 
Will send Seed Check 


and Catalogue free by send 


OLYMPIA LILLY ing your order at once. 


MEDFORD SEED CO 
MEDFORD MASS. 


LIFE 


Some sensible advice to 
women passing through this 


trying period. 

The painful and annoying symp- 
toms experienced by most women 
at this period of life are easily over- 
come by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. It is espe- - 
cially designed to meet the needs 
of woman’s system at the trying 
time of change of life. , 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
Mrs. Pinkham has over 5000 letters 
like the following proving the great 
value of her medicine at such times. 

‘*— wish to thank Mrs, Pinkham for 
what her medicine has done for me. 
My trouble was change of life. Four 
years ago my health began to fail, my 
head began to grow dizzy, my eyes 
pained me, and at times it seemed as 
if my back would fail me, had terrible 
pains across the kidneys. Hot flashes 
were very frequent and trying. A 
friend advised me to try Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. Ihave taken six bottles of it 
and am to-day free from those troubles. 
I cannot speak in high enough terms 
of the medicine. I recommend it to all 
and wish every suffering woman would 
give it a trial.”.— Brer.La Ross, 88 Mont- 


clair Ave., Roslindale, Mass. — g5000 for- 


feit if original of above letter proving genuinenese 
cannot be produced. 


Practical. ti tmts 


for Amateurs 


THINGS TO DO IN APRIL 


OT much actual work can be done 
in the garden this month, at the 
North, but a good deal can be done 

toward getting ready for active work as 
soon as the weather becomes favorable 
and the ground is in proper condition. 
Where the frost is out of the ground 
spading can be done. But do not attempt 
to do anything in the way of pulverizing 
the soil until the sun and air have had an 
opportunity to exert: their mellowing in- 
~ fluence on it. If ground is worked over 
when wet it will simply be reduced to 
clods. What should be aimed at is that 
perfect pulverization which does away 
with every clod and lump. This can only 
be accomplished after the soil has lost its 
early condition of excessive moisture by 
drainage and evaporation. Let it lie as 
thrown up for several days before attempt- 
ing to reduce it to that fine, mellow con- 
dition which makes it. favorable to the 
reception of seed. 


ot 0 G 
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If gloxinias and tuberous begonias have 


not been potted they should receive im- | 


mediate attention. 

Many plants will have completed their 
flowering period. These should be gradu- 
ally dried off. By that I. do not mean 
that they should be allowed to get really 
dry, but that the former liberal supply of 
water should be greatly reduced. We do 
not aim to encourage growth at this sea- 
son. Many of them can be cut back to 
advantage now. 

Pelargoniums ought to be coming into 
bloom. Keep them cool, but give all the 
sun possible without causing them to wilt, 
also give a fertilizer once a week. It will 
not need to be strong if given weekly. 
Keep watch of the aphis. Soap baths are 
not available after flowering begins. The 


asa general thing no water will be needed | 


remedy then is fumigation with some of 
the nicotine extracts. 

Repot fuchsias which are to be called 
on for summer flowering. See that they 
are never allowed to get dry at the roots. 
Shower them two or three times a week. 
Pinch back the ends of the growing 
branches in order to encourage the produc- 
tion of side branches and make the plants 
compact. 

Go over the geraniums and mark those 
which you do not care to make use of an- 
other season in the’ house. When the 
weather becomes warm these can be trans- 
ferred to the garden, where they will be 
quite hkely to flower well the greater part 
of the season if cut back when put out. 

* * *k 

If any old plants seem to have outlived 
their usefulness make cuttings from which 
to perpetuate the stock. It is not too 
early to start plants for next winter’s 
use. ‘The sooner it is done the better. I 
would advise throwing out all inferior 
varieties. , 

%s % * 

Shrubs may have to be reset this month. 
Perennial plants may need removal or 
division. ‘This can be done before growth | 
begins better than later. Do not neglect 
it until the plants have made such a start 
that removal of them will result in a check | 
from which they will not recover in time | 
to do good work this season. If care is 
taken to lift the plants with considerable | 
earth about their roots they will not suffer 
much by removal. Of course, they should 
be cut back somewhat. Remove the weak 
branches and the old ones. Make the soil 
rich in which you plant them, and water | 
well if the season is a dry one, in order 


to assist them in getting a good start. But 


by plants set this month. | 
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An Asthma Cure at Last 


It gives us great pleasure to announce the discovery of 
a positive cure for Asthma, in the wonderful Kola Plant, 
anew botanic product found on the Congo River, West 
Africa. The cures wrought by itin the worst cases are 
really marvelous. Sufferers of twenty to fifty years’ 
standing have been at once restored to health by the 
Kola Plant. Among others, many ministers of the 
gospel testify to its wonderful powers. Rey. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va,, was perhaps the worst 
case, and was cured by the Kola Plant after fifty years’ 
suffering. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Washington, D. C., 
Editor ofthe Farmers’ Magazine, gives similar testimony, 
as do many others. To prove to you beyond doubt its 
wonderful curative power, the Kola Importing Co, 
No. 1164 Broadway, New York, will send a large case ot 
the Kola Compound free by mail to every reader of 
HoME AND FLOWERS who suffers from any form ot 
Asthma. They only ask in return that when cured 
yourself you will tell your neighbors about it. You 
should surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 


Death by Negiect 


Dr. D. M. Bye, the eminent specialist, of Indianapolis, 
says thousands of persons die from cancer every year 
from no cause save neglect. If taken in time not one 
case in a thousand need be fatal. The fear of the knife, 
or the dread of the burning, torturing plaster causes a 
few to neglect themselves till they pass the fatal point 
where a cure is impossible, but by far the greater portion 
die because their friends or relatives, on whom they are 
dependent, are insensible to their sufferings and im- 
pending danger tillitistoolate. Book sent free, giving 
particularsand prices of Oils. Address Dr. D. M. BYECo., 
Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nurseries and Orchards 


To grow trees for the Northwest was one object in the recent 
purchase of the Silas Wilson Nurseries, Atlantic, Iowa, by the 
Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchard Co., who have headquarters 
at Louisiana, Mo. The Stark Company, with a paid up capi- 
tal of overa million, now own and operate nurseries as far 
east as New York State, where they have several; southern 
territory is supplied from their nurseries at Huntsville, Ala., 
and Farmington, Ark., while the west and northwest are pro- 
vided for from their establishments in Colorado. 


A Rose Garden at Small Cost 


An offer comes from the leading rose growers of the country 
that will be gladly accepted by the admirers of the queen of 
flowers. The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., who 
have for more than half a century devoted their special atten- 
tion to the growing of Roses, make the offer to send a selection 
of sixteen of the best varieties, anywhere in the United States, 
for the nominal charge of $1.00. 


“Fruit Well Sprayed is Half Sold” 


The above line is found in some publication or other, saying 
whoever is the author of the adage must have known of or 
used Deming Sprayers, made by the Deming Company, Salem, 
Ohio. Whether this be trueinits entirety or not, there can be 
no question but that fruit that is sprayed comes to a greater 
yield and matures in much better condition than where spray- 
ing is neglected. The Deming catalog should be in the hands 
of every man who will need a sprayer this spring. The 1903 
edition is just out. It will be mailed free to anyone writing 
forit. Advertisement in another column. 


A Mother’s Pad 


The careful housewife has long realized the importance of 
some protective covering for the mattresses. Not only are the 
beds made more comfortable, but the wear and tear on the 
mattresses is much less. A most excellent mattress pad is 
made by the Excelsior Quilting Company. These pads come 
in any desired size and are made to fit any bed, the materials 
used as regards filling, covering and thread, are all of a supe- 
rior quality. These pads may be washed with as much ease 
asa pair of blankets, and cleanliness is secured and their 
sanitary value remains unimpaired. Write to the Excelsior 
Quilting Company, 15 Laight street, New York, mention Homz 
AND FLowers and they will send you a sample. 


124 East 23rd Street, 


To All Readers of 
HOME AND FLOWERS 


IWillSendaTrial Treatment 


—FREE— 


I know you want to reduce 
your weight, but probably you § 
think it impossible or are 
afraid the remedy is worse § 
than the disease. Now, let 
me tell youthat not only can 
the obesity be reduced in aj 
short time, but your face, § 
form and complexion will be 
improved, and in health you 
will be wonderfully benefited. 


I am a regular practic- 
ing physician, and have for 
many years made a spe- 
cialty of the reduction of} 
superfluous flesh. I do 
not seek to demonstrate 
atheory. [have notime§ 
for that, for lam accom- 
plishing facts. I am cur- 
ing thousands who have § 
) given up all hope of ever 
being relieved from the 
dangerous disease obesity. 
I am bringing joy and 
happiness into hundreds § 
of homes. Z 


Avoid dangerous drugging. You cannot afford to wait 


— or experiment with anti-fat remedies. They are not pre- 
m™ scribed by a well qualified specialist and physician, and 
m are drastic in their action on the system. The causes and 
y forms of obesity are many and each sufferer needs special 
A personal treatment. Dosing and drugging with strong and § 
Be powerful drugs is not the true treatment for obesity. Such § 
| cures are far more dangerous than the disease itself. 


Now, if you are a sufferer from Obesity, Liver Disease, 
Stomach and Heart Trouble, Weak Lungs, Rheumatism 


# or any Disease or Weakness of the Vital Organs, write me § 
today fora FRE sample of my never-failing treatment. 


The thousands who have been permanently reduced by my 
treatment and cured from many diseases caused by obesity 
are living witnesses to the everlasting power of my match- § 
less treatment. Double Chin, Heavy Abdomen, Flabby § 
Cheeks and other disagreeable evidences of obesity are 
remedied speedily. I treat either sex. 


Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every person 
who writes me, be they rich or poor, a prompt and courteous 
answer to each and every letter and enough of my wonder- § 
ful treatment to convince the whole world that I have fully 
discovered the true secret for permanently reducing super- § 


™ fluous flesh and to give to my patients long life and perfect 


health. If you will address me today and tell me con- 
fidentially anything you wish my advice on, my services § 
are yours. Addressmy private office, 


HENRY P. BRADFORD, M. D., 
NEW YORK. 
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OUR REA DER S? 


T'uberoses.—(Mrs. A. M. J.) The tube- 
rose blooms but once at the North. If 
your plants are two years old, and have 
had no flowers since you had them, they 
had probably blossomed before they were 
given you. If you send to a reliable 
dealer he will send you roots from which 
you can reasonably expect flowers this 
season. You can grow them in pots or 
in the open ground. If you prefer to plant 
them out give them a warm location, a 
soil of sandy loam made quite rich and 
dug up well to the depth of at least a foot. 
Cut off the old roots which are generally 
attached to the base of each tuber with a 
sharp knife before planting. 


Several Queries.—(F. J. K.)  Ever- 
lasting flowers and zinnias can be started 
in the conservatory if you are careful to 
not water the young plants too freely while 
small. If kept too wet they will most 
likely “damp off.” I would prefer to sow 
the seeds of the ornamental grasses in the 
open ground when warm weather comes. 
I do not know positively, but I should 
suppose the holly would prove hardy at 
St. Louis. J know it to be so in many 
localities in New Jersey. J do not think 


Boston ivy ever injured any wall by 
dampness. 
Oxalis—(E. J.) Buttercup  oxalis 


should be planted in October, if wanted 
for winter flowering. Put half a dozen 
roots in a six or seven-inch pot. Use a 
light, rich, sandy soil. Give the plants 
a sunny location and a moderate supply 
of water. If in hanging pots be sure to 
see that they do not dry out. To make 
sure of this apply water at least daily. 
Plant the summer flowering varieties dur- 
ing April and May, giving them the same 
treatment advised for the winter blooming 
sort. 


Floral Fire-Cracker.—(Mrs. J. M. M.) 
-I do not know the “floral fire-cracker.” 
The description you send, which was sent 
you by the dealer, sounds “fishy.” 


HOME AND FLOWERS 
PERPLEXITIES 


Plant for Name.—(Mrs. J. S. M.) The 
specimen sent is Myrtle communis. It 
is a very satisfactory plant for house cul- 
ture. Give it a soil of loam, well drained, 
and use some good fertilizer on it when 
it is growing, but at no other time. Shower 
it frequently to keep it free from dust 
and discourage the red spider. It is also 
well to wash it frequently in Fir-tree oil 
soapsuds to prevent the scale from eae 
possession of it. 


Plant Trouble—(Mrs. HE. A. B.) 1° 


think, from what you say about the leaves 
of your plants turning brown and curling 
at the edges, that they are suffering from 
the attack of a bacterial disease. This 
disease can not be got rid of by any or- 
dinary’ application. I know of but one 
thing that will eradicate it, and that is 
Bordeaux mixture, or its substitute, cop- 


. perdine—practically the same thing as the 


“mixture.” 


Crape Myrtle and Pomegranate.—( Mrs. 
A. M. T.) So far as my knowledge goes, 
there are no non-blooming varieties of 
these plants. I presume your failure to 
secure flowers from them is the result of 
improper treatment. Both should go 


into the cellar in late fall, and remain © 


there until March. Keep them so dry 
that their leaves drop, but do not allow 
the temperature to fall below the frost 
mark, 


Linum Tryginum.— (Mrs. Sa A.)- > Dhis: 
plant requires about the same treatment 


as the rose, but as it is sure to fall a vic- 
tim to the red spider it should be showered 
at least three times a week. Unless the 
spider is kept down it is pretty likely to 
lose its leaves. 
plant back, and put it out-of-doors for the 
summer. 
September or October. 


Buttercup Oxalis—(Mrs. G. E. 8.) It 


seems to me that any dealer in plants | 
ought to be able to furnish you with this 


After flowering cut the 


Start it into growth again in 
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Secured by Small Monthly Payments 


Crude rubber is worth today twice as much as it was ten years ago, and fora quarter of a century the world’s 
supply has always been spoken for months before it has reached a civilized market. Every industry, every branch 
of science daily finds some new purpose for rubber, for which absolutely no other product will answer. Itis asindis- 
pensable to our modern civilization as wheat—or cotton—or coal. Yet its production is still at the mercy of the 
ignorant and improvident natives of the tropical American jungles, who invariably “‘tap to death’’ the wild rubber 
trees, unrestrained, because of the climate, by white supervision. j 


ered every day in the year, irrespective of weather or season. It can 
be sold every day inthe year, in every market in the world, and 
at a stable price that has been steadily advancing for many years. 


In the State of Chiapas, Mexico, we have 6,175 acres of the finest rubber land in all the world, and with the finest 
climate. On this land we are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive method 
now employed by the natives, to the most scientific and economic plan known to modern forestry, and under Anglo- 
Saxon supervision. Youcannot name any article of world-wide use whose production has undergone so radical a 
development as we are now engaged in without vastly enriching those who have accomplished the change. An acre 
of 200 rubber trees brought into bearing on our land will produce a net income of from $200 to $300 a year for more 

1 than alifetime. We plant 600 trees to the acre and ‘“‘tap to death”’ 400 of them before maturity, leaving 200 trees, 

4 } the normal number for permanent yield. The advantage of this method is that by beginning the tappings thus 
early, dividends begin alsoin the same year. 

Q The remarkable opportunity is now open for securing sharesin this great enterprise, each share representing an 

' ( undivided interest equivalent to an acre of landinour orchard. Thereis no large cash down payment, as the purchaser 


A There is nothing speculative about Crude Rubber. It can be gath- 


pays for his shares in modest monthly installments running over the development period. Supposing you buy only 
five shares, or acres ; you pay $20 a month for 12 months, then $10 a month for a limited period until you have paid 
the full price of the shares—$276 each ; but meantime you will have received dividends amounting to $210 per share; 
hence, the actual net cost of your shares, or acres, will be $66 each, and from the maturity period onward, longer 
than you can live, they will yield youor your heirs a yearly income of $1,200. This conservative estimate is based 
upon Government reports of the United States and Great Britain, and is for 200 trees per acre, figured as yielding 
each only two pounds of crude rubber per year—400 pounds at sixty cents net. Of course, if you Luy ten-shares, 
your income will be $2,400 yearly, or, better still, twenty-five shares will yield $6,000 a year. 


Here is a safe, conservative and permanent investment in an 
industry new enough to be immensely profitable, yet old enough to 


have lost all element of risk. 


our property in Mexico as trustee. We agree to deposit with them the money paid in tor shares, and we file with them 
SWorl statements as to the development of the property. This company also acts as registrar of ourstock. Youare 
fully protected from loss in case of death and liberally protected in case of lapse of payments, and we grant yon a sus- 
pension of payments for ninety daysatany time youmay wish. Furthermore we agree to loan you money on yourshares. 

lf we can prove to you that five shares inthis investment, paid forinsmall monthly installments, will bring youan 
average return of twenty-five per cent. on yourmoney during the period of payments, and will then bring you 
$100 a month for more than a lifetime, wecould not keep you out. Send us at once $20 asthe first monthly pay- 
ment to secure five shares—$40 for ten shares—$100 for twenty-five shares ($4 per share for as many shares as you wish 
tosecure). This opens the door for yourself, not to wealth. butto what is far better, a competency for future years, 
when perhaps you will not be able to earn it. We already have hundreds of shareholders scattered through forty 
States who have investigated and invested. Ourliterature explains our plan fully and concisely, and proves every 
statement. I1 will be sent to you immediately, on request. 


Our shares are selling above par right now. The price has advanced 
twice within the last few months, and when the few shares that remain 
in the present series are all sold the price will again be raised. We 
cannot promise to give you any further warning of the advance. 


? 
\ Every possible safeguard surrounds thisinvestment. The State Street Trust Company of Boston holds the title to 
y 


Mutual Rubber Production Company 
103 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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plant. I notice it in the catalogues of all 
. the seedsmen with whom I have any deal- 
ing. If you fail to get it at your local 
florist’s write to the florists who advertise 
in the magazines for a free catalogue of 
their business, and you will be very sure 
to find it therein. 


Wintering Begonias—(Mrs. Parks.) 
The cellar is not a good place in which 
to winter begonias. I would advise cutting 
back such plants as you do not care to get 
flowers from, and keeping them quite dry 
until the time when you think they ought 
to be started into growth in spring. Give 
them a place rather back from the light. 
When you begin to give more water they 
will be likely to grow. 


Asparagus Not Growing.—The varieties 
of Asparagus plumosus, plumosus nana, 
and tenuissimus require at least three 
months’ rest each season. When they re- 
fuse to grow, and some of their fronds 
turn yellow, withhold water, and let them 
stand still until they get ready to begin 
work again. Then give some fresh soil, 
and, after growth is well under way, apply 
a reliable fertilizer. 


Spots on Palm.—(Mrs. 8.) The 
“specks” which you eomplain of, in clus- 
ters on the lower side of your palm’s 
leaves, may be scale. If they are remov- 
able, that is what they are. If they are 
spots which affect the texture of the leaf 
they result from the attack of some insect, 
or possibly from disease of a_ bacterial 
nature. In this case the remedy is cop- 
perdine. | 


Protection Against Rabbits—(Mrs. M. 
H. LL.) Why not drive posts at the corners 
of your beds and enclose them with wire 
netting? The coarse-meshed kind is not 
very expensive, and at a little distance it 
would not be noticed. I know of no other 
way of keeping the rabbits away from 
your plants. 


Evergreens.—(J. R. H.) Set this class 
of plants in May and June. As a general 
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thing they do best in a rather loamy soil. 
If they turn brown after planting the 
probabilities are that the branches so af- 
fected are dead or dying, and should be 
cut away. Arbor vite makes a very good 
hedge. It should be set closely, and at 
least two rows of plants used. 


Scale-—(Montana Reader.) Get a 
package of Fir-tree oil soap and make a 
suds of it, as advised on the package. 
Wash the infested plant all over in the 
infusion, rubbing it with enough force 
to remove the scale, after you have given 
it one thorough washing. Repeat this 
operation about twice a month, as a means 
of prevention, after you have got the plant 
perfectly clean. . 


® Begonia Cuttings—(S. V. 8.) Take 
half-ripened wood. Insert it in clear sand. 
Keep the sand warm and moist at all 
times, but not soaking wet, as this may 
bring on decay before roots start. Some 
begonias can be divided at the roots. Take 
a sharp-bladed knife and cut them apart 
carefully. This is a surer method than 
increasing stock from cuttings, for the 
amateur. 


Planning a Flower Garden.—A corre- 
spondent asks me to suggest a plan for 
“laying out” his flower garden, 60x120 
feet. How could I do so without knowing 
more about the place? I ought to under- 
stand all about its location, nearness to. 
the house or street, and a good many other 
matters before I could suggest anything | 
intelligently. 


Trouble with a Pit—(Mrs. H. A. P.) 
The fact that red spider developed in your 
pit goes to show that it was too dry, and 
the additional fact that mildew has made 
its appearance goes to prove that it is too 
cold. Aim to keep the temperature at. 
from forty-five to fifty degrees at night, 
and perhaps fifteen degrees higher during 
the day. : 3 


Strawberries—(S. R. J.) This fruit 
does best on a rather heavy soil in which 
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Traveling by Daylight 


ON THE 


WABASH LINE 


Affords all the con.forts to 
be had in the most luxurious 
homes or in the best of 
hotels. Nothing is wanting 
to complete one’s happiness, 
and the days pass only too 
swiftly. 

‘Lhe Parlor and Observation- 
Cafe library Car features on 
the Wabash trains, together 
with the Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and Dining Cars, 
have become widely known 
and very popular. 

Through Cars are run 
between St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San _ Francisco, 
Denver, Portland, Ore., 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
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CHOICE ROSES, POSTPAID SI OO 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 


ri hel ut J Our Rainbow Collection of Twenty Choice Roses, $1.00 postpaid 
ee i Killarney—Salmon Pink. Madame Hoste—Lovely creamy white. 
f Christine de Noue— New red tea. Lady Dorothea—Colors of a beautiful 


between Chicago and Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and 
Montreal; between Kansas 
City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 


C. S. CRANE, 
Gen’i Pass’r and Tkt. Ageat, 
ST.LOUIS, MO. ° 
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Beauty of Stapleford—Rosy crimson. 

Empress Eugenie—Deep rich pink. 

Henry M. Stanley—Rare shade of 
amber rose. 

Ruby Gold—Yellow, pink, rose and 
crimson. 

Papa Gonttier—Fine crimson shade. 

Highland Mary—Each petal white, 
with lemon tint. 

Bouquet of Gold—Richest and deepest 
yellow. : 
Queen of Fragratice—Largest size. 

Pure white. - 
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sunset. 
Francis Dubreuil—Distinct red rose. 
Mrs. Mawley—Several shades lighter 
than Maman Cochet. 
Madame Scipion Cochet—Soft Prim- 
rose yellow. ‘The finest rose ofits section. 
Johatta Wasselhoft—Deep golden 
yellow. 
Aurora—Bright pink in color. 
Sylph—lvory white, tinted with peach. 
Madame Eugene Couvin — White 
and yellow in pleasing harmony. 
White Bougere—Pure ivory white. 


We Guaratitee Safe Arrivaland Perfect Satisfaction 


Send for our new illustrated spring catalogue. It is free tointending plant buyers. 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., 


SEELELLESLESEEESELE LE LES SOLES 


SEESESE 


and we willexplain the business fully; remember we guarantee 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World, P. 0. Box 71, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

OLS SS obo EEEELEELES ELE SS SS4ESE SESE PELHELE SLEDS OLLSESEESLELLESSO 
Re SS ea a ee ee 
Send us your address EXICAN DRAWN WORK for sale; agents wanted, send 
| Da S ure and we will show you stamp for price list. Box 411, Brownsville, Tex. 
how to make $3 a day . : = 

absolutely sure; we F R E Clairvoyance. If sick or ailing send now, name, 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in age, sex, lock of hair and 2 stamps to _ : 
the locality where youlive. Send us your address | ~——_——_——e Dr. D. Hinkly, X-27. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


eo 
clear profit of $3 forevery day’s work, absolutely sure. Writeat $8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing samples of Washing 
once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO.. Box 966. Detroit, Mich. fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A.W.Scott,Cohoes,N.Y. 
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there is considerable clay. 
a good fertilizer. So is phosphate. But 
as all soils do not require the same fer- 
tilizer, I would advise you to tell the dealer 
ef whom you order your plants what the 
nature of your particular soil is, and let 
him advise you as to what fertilizer to 
apply. 


Tulips—(F. C. T.) Bulbs which 
bloom in spring, under natural conditions, 
are generally worthless unless planted in 
the fall. They lose their vitality by being 
kept out of the ground during the winter. 
If you want some cheerful flowers next 
winter, without much trouble, try growing 
the Roman hyacinth, the baby primrose, 
and buttercup oxalis. 


Freesias for Winter.—(Mrs. Jennings. ) 
Pot bulbs of the freesia in September and 
October, half a dozen to a pot, in rich 
loam. Do not put away in the dark to 
form roots. Simply keep them rather on 
the dry side until growth starts. Then 
water more freely. Be sure to keep from 
frost. 


Rubber Plant—(Mrs. Matthews.) The 
rubber plant often ripens and drops its 


leaves. All plants do the same. If your 
plant is healthy let it alone. Give it a 


fertilizer only when growing, and then 
little and often, rather than in strong 
doses. Too large an application is sure 
to result disastrously to most plants. 


Flies About Pot Plants —(Mrs. 8. H. 
K.) Limewater is a standard remedy. 
But it does very little good if applied in 
small quantities and infrequently. Use 
enough of it to wet the soil all through, 
and repeat the operation as long as there 
are any worms or flies to get rid of. 


Sago- Palm.—(Mrs. B. T. J.) — It -is 
the nature of this palm to stand still part 
of the time, and nothing will induce it 
to make more growth until it gets ready 
to do so. When standing still give but 
very little water, and absolutely no fer- 
tilizer. 3 


Bone meal is 
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Bougainvilleea.—There are two varie- 
ties of this plant in general cultivation, 
Glabra, an old favorite, and Sanderiana, 
a new candidate for favor. The latter is 
dwarf in habit, and a very profuse - 
bloomer. It is well adapted to pot cul- 
ture. 


Cutworms.—(Mrs. Taft.) These are 
difficult creatures to deal with, as they 
come out and do their work at times when 
you are not on the lookout for them. Bran 
soaked in arsenic water is often scattered 
about the places infested by them. 


Scale on Boston Fern.—Apply an in- 
fusion of Fir-tree oil soap, and go over the 
plant frond by frond with a toothpick and 
remove all the scales you can. If too badly 
infested it may be advisable to cut off all 
the old growth. 


Peonies——These fine plants require a 
rich soil. One containing considerable | 
clay loam is better than a very sandy one, 
though they are quite accommodating, and 
will grow very well in almost any soil. 


Failure with Crinum.—(S. A. Y.) 
Write to the parties of whom you pur- 
chased the plant, and ask them the treat- 
ment it requires. Knowing its variety, 
they will know what care it needs. 


Books on Botany.—lf the correspondent 
who asks for books on botany will write to 
any of our educational publishing houses 
they will willingly give such information 
as may be at their disposal. 


Orchids.—(B. C. H.) *To grow orchids 
you need a house in which the temperature 
can be regulated to suit the plants at dif- 
ferent periods of growth. It cannot be 
done in the dwelling. | 


Flower Pots Wanted.—Write to the 
dealer from whom you purchase plants, 
and-he will give you the addresses of par- 
ties handling pots. 


Century Plant.—(Mrs. H. E.) I know 


of no method by which the flowering of 
the century plant can be hastened. 
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66 a $9 Cultivates Naturally the 
The Sahlin” Ssh" B58: 
and ERECT FIGURE 

= The garment identified by hav- 
ing no hooks. no clasps, no laces, 
nostrings,no heavy steels.If you 
wish to be satisfied accept no 
substitute. The name “SAHLIN”’ 
is stamped on every garment. 
No corset is necessary, as it is 
A Corsetand Form Combined 


Patented 
July 26th. air 
1898. CORSET COMBINED. 


It is impossible to state here all of its & 
many merits. ‘ 

Write for free catalogue, containing 
interesting literature, ‘“‘How to wear a 
Corset.” Every form guaranteed. 

PRICE -00 AND $!I.50 

If your dealer Nasn’t them, order direct, 
giving bust and waist measure, andlength Pat. Feb. 20, 1900. 
of waist underarm: Add 18 cents postage.. 
SAHLIN CORSET CO., 48 Fulton. St., 


Chicago, Ills. 


KERRERERE KE KEELE EE KKKKKKKEE 


:;A WOMAN ee o 


EVER-BLOOSIING 


ROSES 


THE GEM SET 


Bessie Brown, white flushed pink. ! 


Coronet, clear pink; 7 
' Frances E. Willard, pure white; *k 
Winnie Davis, apricot pink; % 
Admiral Schley, deep red; N N sk 
Bouquet of Gold, golden yellow; a Ae sk 
FOR 25 CENTS. se 
All Will Bioom This Summer *k 

Send 25 cents for the above Six Colors of Roses, I want st 


to show you Samples of the Roses I grow, hence this offer. a 


Some Special BARGAINS in Flower Collections. * 


8 Lovely Tea Roses, bloom all summer, 25 cts sy 


8 Carnations, the “Divine Flower.” all e>lors, - - 25 cts ue 
8 Prize- -Winning Chrysanthemums, World-Beaters, 25 cts 7 
8 Beautiful Coleus, will make acharming bed, - 25cts °** 
8 Sweet-Scented, Double Tuberoses, 2 2) eo = OS OR SS 
6 Fuchsias. all different, - - - 25 cts 3k 
10 Lovely Gladiolis. the prettiest flower grown, - 25cts « 
10 Superb Large Flowered Pansy Plants, - - 25 cts sh 
12 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, - - - 


50 cts 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar ; kK 
Guaranteed satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. ok 

CATALOGUE FREE. sk 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES. Box 240, Springfield, O ¥ 


finder, the “old reliable 


bh national news review. 


This paper gives you every week all 
the important news of the world, stated clearly and with- 
cut bias. It isthe only news review that is truly compre- 


KERR ERE EER KEE REE EERERE EKER 


Will bring you on trial, 
thirteen weeks, the Path: 


hensive, and at the same time it is not padded or bulky. It 


Zives you the wheat without the chaff. It is a time saver 
for all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, healthy 
and inspiring; it is a protest against sensational journalisni. 
It takes the place of periodicals costing $2.50 and $3.00. Try 
itand you would not be withoutit for many times its cost— 


$1.00 per year. Address: 
Washington, D. C. 


PATHFINDER, 

90 VARIETIES, Avyamount. Poultry, Eggs, 
- Pigeons, and Belgium Hares. 

Prize list FREE. Everybody ought to have: 


Poultry Guide, Remedies, Information and be con- 
vinced. Only 10c mailed. Address, 
J.A. BERGEY, BoxE. Teltord, Pa. 


yg one of Our Natural Colored Description 60 page { 


WOMEN TO DO SEWING fo. 00° Gan matte 
six an hour. Material sent free prepaid. Send envelope for 


particulars and testimonials from our workers. 
UNIVERSAL CO. Dept. 70. Walnut St., Phil., Pa 


LA D i ES LEARN LACE - MAKING 

by a New Process. Any child can doit. 
We furnish FREE book of instructions and signed contract to 
buy all the laces you make. Send 4c, postage for book and start 


aaking money atonce. Torchon Lace Co. Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 


Can Hasity Make 
$i8 TO $25 . 
weekly by representing us in her 


locality and as the position is pleasant and profitable the year 
round we will gladly send particulars free to all, Even your 
spare time is valuable. This is no deception, and if you really 


want to make money address 
WOMAN’S MUTUAL BENEFIT CoO., Box 21, JOLIET, ILL. 


BE BEAUTIFUL 


Dr. Bidaman’s Safe Arsenic Complexion 
Wafers make complexion clear, smooth 
and velvety. Remove all skin blemishes 
Used by noted beauties and actresses. 
Sample box sent for twenty-five cents 
in stamps. Correspondence confidential. 
Circular free, 


Dr. Israel Bidaman, 
NEW YORK. 
Established over Thirty Years. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without in- 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & Son, Queen 
Victoria St.. London, England. Wholesale of EB. Fougera 
& Co., 30 North William St, New York. 


Recognizing the widespread need of liter- | 
ature on civic betterment. which is cheap | 
enough to permit its general distribution, 
the American League for Civic Improvement | 
has determined to offer its pamphlet publi- | 
cations in sets at the following reduced prices. | 


SINGLE SETS 
The Work of Civic Improvement, Price 15c) FOR ONLY | 


The How of Improvement Work, Price 15c ‘25 
The Twentieth Century City, Price 15c ) C 


CLUBS OF SETS 


Six Copies of each of the above......... 

One doz. Copies of each of the above 

Fifty Copies of each of the above 

100 Copies of each of the above.............. Be 


These Reduced Prices are good for a Limited 
Time only. They will be made only on 
conuplete sets as indicated above. 


Address the 


American League for Civic Improvement, 
571i Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 
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FLORAL: PERPLEXITIES FROM DEE SOU ey 


Answered by Mrs. G. T. Drennan. 


[All questions regarding floriculture, from 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers to the Gulf of 
Mexico—which are the limits of Southern gar- 
dens—will receive careful attention and prompt 
responses. | 

Miss Mary T., Mobile, Ala.—Sweet peas 
should be in bloom from the first of March 
until the last of May. They do not endure 
the sun of summer, and a second planting 
is not worth the trial. It is better to refill 
their places with some of the many all- 
summer vines such as love-in-a-puff, cy- 
press, and balsamina. Japanese morning- 
gloriesalsoburn and dryup in midsummer, 
but they are easily grown from seeds. In 
a few weeks from seed sowing a second, 
and even a third planting will make lux- 
uriant vines, gay with rich, velvety flowers. 
These morning-glories are much more en- 
during than sweet peas, but the summers 
in Mobile begin in April and last until 
November, and the morning-glories will 
come from seeds, bloom, go to seed and 
make quantities of volunteer plants sev- 
eral times within those months. 


Rev. J. B. H., Galveston, Texas.—The 
baby primrose would be sure to do well in 
the open border in Galveston. It is grown 
in pots in New Orleans during midwinter, 
and early in the season is turned out into 
the border. ‘The small, degenerate blooms 
of the phlox Drummondii you describe 
are from the self-sown or volunteer plants. 
Year after year they grow abundantly and 
bloom as freely one year as another, but 
get less in size of flower and lose the rich 
tints of cultivated phloxes. The problem 
is easily solved by cutting up the volunteer 
plants and sowing fresh seeds bought from 
the seedsmen. 


Young Gardener.—Plant your nastur- 
tiums in sunny places and on poor soil. 
The blooms will then be very rich in color. 
Nasturtiums do not last all summer. They 
may be grown from seeds or from cuttings. 
As your garden is in New Orleans, it is 
well to say that none of the soil is poor, 


as the whole delta is alluvial, but at least 
leave it as it is, without adding fertilizers. 


Mrs. E. B., Atlanta, Ga.— Roselle is the 
commercial name for Hibiscus subdarifta. 
It would grow in Atlanta out-of-doors, 
maturing the stems and blooms that are 
used for making jelly and cordial. The 
stems are bright red, the blooms yellow. 


Mrs. Benj. P., Nashville, Tenn.—Amer- 
ican Beauty has failed you rather because 
it is not a reliable rose in Southern gar- 
dens than that you made the soil too rich. 
Suppose you try Mrs. Pierpont Morgan, 
Helen Gould, Liberty and Ulrich Bruner 
on the same soil, without adding any more 
rich compost. If your Crimson Rambler 
blooms six weeks every spring be satisfied, 
for that is a considerable time for a con- 
stitutional “spring-bloomer”’ to be in 
flower. Crimson Rambler can be pruned 
into bush form, making a fine appearance. 
It has uncommonly beautiful foliage, and 
fully redeems its fault of non-ever-bloom- 
ing properties. May is early enough to 
plunge your pots of crotons in the open 
border. 


Emigrant, Salem, N. C.—“On a barren 
hillside,” you say, “what will grow ?” Tak- 
ing for granted you will enrich, break up 
and fully prepare your hillside, get a quan- 
tity of portulaca, sweet alyssum, coreopsis, 
annual phlox, cosmos and marigolds, and 
say to yourself, “A sower went forth to 
sow,” scattering the seeds in some places 
broadcast and in some driling them in 
rows. They will clothe the hillside in 
beauty until late frost. Four-o’clocks, 
cypress vines and fancy gourds will grow 
with no trouble. As you say nickels must 
pay for your outlay, the result obtained 
from the above named flowers will seem to 
contradict the statement. For one season 
these cheap annuals do better than peren- 
nials started in late spring. Don’t be 
discouraged. ieee 
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Linoleum, Rugs 
Curtains, Etc. 


Oan be selected at your own fireside from our B 


catalogue, which shows a large assortment of 
Se patterns in their actual colors. : 
; Best Goods at Lewest Prices 

It is a broad statement to make, but we assert § 


S without fear of contradiction, that our prices are Mee 


& far and away below any quoted by any merchant 
ain any town or city inthe U.S. we 
The Famecus Sultsna Cettags Care il : 
eta 25 cents per yard; The iest All ap 
ool Extra Super Ingrain made at | 
59 cente per yard; Axminaters, whioh 
not so long ago only the wealthy could 
pay are yours at 98 centa per yard. 
) Other lines priced equaily low, 
We make no charge for sewing. 
WE PAY FREIGHT oncon-% 
ditions as stated in catalogue. 
Write for catalogue; it’s free. 
The Russeli Carpet Co., 
132 Market St., 
Chieago. 


5: 


PAPER JARDINIERES, a New 


Adjustuabl 
Flower Pot Cover tuys: 
Ficwer Pots, (large or small). A pretty 


device to hide the unsightly appearance 
of the common flower pot. A protection 
from frost or heat. One dozen assorted 
colors and designs in neat folding box, cone 
venieut for mailing, Sept to any address, 


Postpaid 30c per doz 


: | Send coin or money order. No stamps. 
| STRONGHURST MANU'F'G. CO., 
Stronghurst, [l)., U. 8. A. Agents wanted 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS, 


ss, Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full directions 
mn, LOormaxking, showing neces- 
4) sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns forshort clothes; either 
set sent postpaid for only 23 
cts. Alarge illustrated booklet, 

: showing everything necessary for 
mother andinfant. sentfree. Sendsilverorstamps. Infants’ ready 
made garments my specialty. Address 


MREs, C. C. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM | 

Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
aa Promotes a Ilmxuriant gro 

> wae Never Fails to Hestore Gray 
: r, @ Hair to its Youthful Color. 
| = s Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
60c,arnd $1.00at Druggists 


VIG LOR: 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 
most durable, cheapest first-class 
hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively asrepresented. We pay freight. 
Circular free; catalogue 6c. 

Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy; Ill. 


ii 
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4 for 10 cents 


Send your name, address and 10cts at 
once and we will send you four 7-inch 
Hemstitched Doilies, all different de- 
signs; also our new illustrated cata- 
log of Faney Work Novelties and Hand- 
kerchiefs. All for 10cts. é 
©. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 
391 Broadway, N. Y. Dept. 48. 


CRAZY WORK 


SILKS enough for quilt 59 cts. Hand- 
gome package 12 cts. JERSEY SILK 
MILL, Box 32, Jerszy City, N. J. 
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A WIFE'S MESSAGE 


Cured Her Husband of 
Drinking. 


Write Her Today and She Will 
Gladly Teil You How She Did It. 


My husband wasa hard drinker for over 20 
years and had tried in every way to stop but 
Fm could notdoso. I at last 
Wc cured him by a simple 
f home remedy which any 
one can give secretly. £ 
Want every one who has 
drunkenness in their 
homes to know of this and 
if they are Sincere in their 
desire to cure this disease 
and will write to me, I will 
tell them just what the 
remedy is. My address is 
Mrs. Margaret Anderson, 
Box 450 Hillburn, N. Y. 
Iam sincere in this offer. 
DSO I have sent this valuable 
aay) _ ee information to thousands 
and will gladly send it to you if you will but write 
me to-day. AsI have nothing whatever to sell. 
Want no money. 


\\ A HANDSOME WATCH GIVEN AWAY 


F i) Our premium watch has a GOLD laid case, 

wig) nandsome dial, dust proof, adjusted to pos- 
yE ition, patent escapement, expansion balance, 
quick train, and isahighly finished and 
remarkable watch. We guarantee it, 
and with proper careit should wear and 
\ give satisfaction for 20 years. The move- 
qQ\ ment is an American make, and you 

2 can rely upon it that when you ownone 
of these truly handsome watches you 
will always have the correct time in 
S/ your possession. Do you want a 
j3y Watch of this character? We give 
yg it Freeasa premium to anyone for sell- 

/ ing 20 cases of our everlasting Perfum- 
ery at 5c. each. Simply send your name 
and address and we will send you the 
Perfumery postpaid. When sold send us the One Dollar, 
and we will forward you the handsome watch. We trust 
you and will take back all you cannot sell. We purpose to 
give away these watches simply to advertise our business. 


Address, W. 8S. SIMPSON, NEW YORK CITY. 
YOUR CHILDREN 


# OT Hi je # Curedof Bed-Wetting 
en Uzeseects SAMPLE FREE 


incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. IT DOES NOT 
FAIL. The only remedy made and guaranteed by a 
physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAY, 
Box 6510 Bloomington, Ill. 


positively removed by | 
using Stillman’s Cream. 
Prepared especially for 
this great enemy of beauty. Write for particulars. 
STILLMAN FRECKLE CREAM CO0.. Dept. 12 AURORA, ILLS. 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


- Sample Styles Hold-to-light 
Silk Fringe and Calling 
Escort Cards, NO TRASH. 


Genuine Cards, with Agt’s Big outfit & finest Sample Book, 
ALL2CENTS.BUCKEYE CARD C9.Laceyville,Ohio 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


, Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Ege 
= ia rai | cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzles, 
: 4 New Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finest 

eS Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
aay SJ Cards, Biggest Catalogue. Send 2c stamp CARDS 


B for all. CHIO CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 


The 


Myst ic 


Se rden 


CONDUCTED BY AUNT EUNICE. 


[All matter relating to this department should be addressed to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, New 


Hampshire. | 
ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES. 


INOW 6s— 
NOM 


Cart-ridge. 


No. 
No. 


18.— Mush-room. 
19.— O 
NS) 


2 Oe— 


No. 21.— 


No. 
No. 


22.— 


23.— 


FO te el Gy 
tre OQPrH 
SF HQ b> 
Hoe > wm 
TK te bg 


No. 24.— 


INO. 25.— 


Regal-lager. 
MASS 


SOLVERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES. 

Jerry, Ruthven, Beth, Frantz, Tommy Tucker, 
Palea, Kappa Kappa, Pea Kay, Arty . Fishel, 
Joanna, Cracker Jack, Lotus, Jo Mullins, Xela, 
J. C. French, Novice, A. Noah, Burr Oaks, 
Gentle Annie, Dora Berry, Old Fogby, Aunt 
Jane, Eleanor, Anna Blackie, Sweet Sixteen, 
and Phyx. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


Subscriptions to HOME AND. FLOWERS were 
awarded to Jerry, Beth, Joanna, Lotus, Xela, 
and Old Fogby. 

Novel goes to Phyx. 


APRIL PUZZLES. 
No. 40.— TERMINAL ELISION. 
An Englishman’s slowness to “see into” jokes, 
Or the point of a tale, is a proverbial thing, 
Tho’ in other things, sharp as most folks, 


Cr the stinger that to the bumblebee clings. 
A total in hand, runs about this way: 

Jones met a mosquito that had eaten a cow, 
And now was vigorously ringing her bell, 

To induce her calf to come to him now, 
To top out his dinner, fine papers say. 

The Johnny Bull there rolled up his eyes, 
And rolled up his sleeves ready for fight, 

And without cracking a smile, replies, 
“You cawn’t expect me to believe that’s right.” 

Centralia, Ils. ASPIRO. 


NoO-zi = 


Primal is defined as strain, 

Second is human race, quite plain, 

Final sea vessel large and grand, 

Showing skilled total, understand? 
Fresuo, Calif. GENTLE ANNIE. 


CHARADE. 


No. 42.— 


Grimy and one, with heart 
Devoid of pity 

Marco, once royal liege - 
But now a vile thing 

Steals thro’ the byways of the 
Night-calmed city 

Armed with a second to destroy 
His King! 

Denver, Colo. 


TRANSPCSITION. 


Tommy TUCKER. 


PRIZES. 
A collection of six cactus plants for first com- 
plete list. 
A bound book for the next complete list. 


Three six months’ subscriptions to HOME AND - 
FLowers will be given to those sending the |} 


tenth, twenty-fifth and fiftieth lists. 


CHAT. 


Our solvers’ list looks better this month, but — 


we hope to see it still larger. 
Nearly all of the January solvers sent com- 


plete lists, and all start in nearly even for the i 


yearly prize. 


In addition to the prizes offered above we | 
will give a twenty-five cent book of stamps for ) 


best anagram on “HOME AND FLOWERS,” and 


the same for best square containing the word ~ 
This word ear be in any position in , 


“Floral.” 
the square. Each poser sending only one puzzle 
in competition. 
Send in your answers as soon as possible after 
you receive the paper, and avoid being late. 
AUNT EUNICE. 
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I Large Two-Year= 
Old Roses 


Ready for Immediate Effect 
for $1.25 Postpaid, 


OR WE WILL 
SEND THEM BY 
EXPRESS, PUR- 
CHASER PAY- 
ING CHARGES, 
FOR $1.00. 


wD i == '% 
Si ez “a ® 


Se These Roses are 
large fine bushes that 

will grow and bloom 

at once, embracing 


our finest and best 
varieties. 


The Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 


ADDRESS 


Book free, telling 
how to invest in 


THE C. A. REESER CO., Urbana, Ohio, 
the Ginseng in- 


GINSENG ake 


your money. F. B. Mills, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


Mliowrer Lowers 
INVEST asmall amount in growing Plants and Flowers, 
PAYING BUSINESS, INFORMATION FREE, 

0. M. Goodrich, Florist, - - - Ocala, Florida. 


The MOWER 


That will cutshort grass, 
tall grass and weeds 
and do all the trim- 
ming along fences and 
walks. Send for catalogue 
and prices. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Completely and permanently 
cured, or money refunded. NO 
Investigate. Send for free booklet. 
THE RATIONAL REMEDY CO., 
Dept. I, 835 Broadway, New York. 


DYSPEPSIA 


STOMACH DOSING. 


It is an eye opener. 


Your Bosom Friend 


IS NYMPHIA BUST AND FLESH FOOD 


FREE TO LADIES. Send your addressand stamp and. 
receive by mail, a package of fragrant-Packet Perfume, and 


full description of Nymphia, which enlarges the bust to 
fullest size, makes them full, firmand plump, and gives 
the perfect form that women desire and we all admire. 


Rounds out the face and removes wrinkles. Nymphia has 
brought gladness to more female hearts than all other toilet 
preparations in existence combined. Youare sure to be 


Pleased. NYMPHIA CoO., 
Lock Box 2025, San Francisco, Cal. 


Only % of a Day 


Between 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


via the 


( MONON ROUTE J; 


(HicAco. jxDianapous € foursvitte PAWwAY 


and C. H. & D. Ry. 


Choice of 4 Superb Trains Daily 


DAY TRAINS equipped with 
Parlor and Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK Jj. REED 
Traffic Manager. . Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 


CALIFORNIA BEAUTIES New Novelties from the “Land 


of Sunshine and Flowers.’’ 


Nowhere else do flowers grow in such great varieties and to 
such size and magnificence as here, To give you an idea of 
their rare excellence, we will send you 50 assorted kinds, many 
of which you probably have never seen, but which will thrive 
anywhere and bloom perpetually, for only six 2c. stamps. 
Worth ten times this amount, and will prove a source of 
pleasure and surprise throughout the year, 

CHILDREN EARN MONEY and nice presents by 
selling seed packages, No money required. Address 


Success Supply Co., Dept. H. F. 43, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


SELF-WATERING IRON VASES 


for lawns and cemeteries. 25 styles. Vases 
$4 to $90. Our catalogue is sent for two 2- 
cent stamps. 


F. A. FLOOM & CO., -~ 
418 S. Washington St. Tiffin, Chio. 


lf Alive, Read at Once Knickerbocker Tunnel, 


Others read it; you should read it. KNICKERBOCKER TUNNEL, 
Rooms 82-33 Dayidson Bldg,, Washington, D, C, 
To do piecework at their homes. We 


LADIES furnish all material and pay from $7 to 


$12 weekly. Experience unnecessary, Send stamped envelope 
to Royal Co., Dept, H, F., 34 Monroe St., Chicago, 
A marvel, Separates yolk and 


EGG SEPARATOR white; slick and clean; 10 cents; 
RURAL SUPPLY CO,, Kansas City, Mo. 
STAMPED SATIN iia nanasome block tree, 


E. A. STRONG, 3272 21st St., 6a, San Francisco, Cal, 


Illustrated Booklet about * 


SLUG SHOT 


Kills Insects on Vegetables and Flowers, 
Etc: In use since 1880. Safe and effective 
to use. Sold by seedsmen everywhere. 
Send for free booklet on bugs and blights to 
B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ing capital stock. 


A Conservative 


Investment. 


SAFE AND PROFIT ABLE. 


TREASURY STOCK OF A COMPANY EARNING GOOD DIVIDENDS TODAY. 


An opportunity is offered investors to secure Preferred stock in a company now earning | 
dividends of 12 per cent. on the par value of its entire outstanding capital stock. 
sets worth more than its entire capitalization and the preferred stock has a prior lien on every ! 
The company’s plant 1s now eas run to its capacity 
and a market is ready to take its entire product. : 

The money derived from the sale of stock offered 1s to be used for onlaseine the plant © 
about nine fold and increasing its supply of raw material. 
dividends will be several times 12 per cent. 


dollar of assets owned by the company. 


It has as- 


Briefly stated, the proposition is as fol- 
lows. The Ethel Consolidated Mines is 


.a Producing Property. It is earning divi- 


dends today. it has an 80-ton mill run- 
ning day and night turning out concen- 
trates assaying from $120.00 to $274.96 
per ton. The product of this mill is suffi- 
cient to pay dividends at the rate of 12 
per cent per annum on the entire outstand- 


will begin in April, 1903. It has about 
3,000 feet of tunnels and upraises already 
opened up, with 75,000 tons of fine milling 
ore blocked out. A new deep level tunnel 
now being driven on the 1,100 level (now 
in over 700 feet and in good milling ore) 
will, it is stated by expert mining engin- 
eers, open up in the first 2,000 feet, over 
700,000 tons. Nearly 100 men are now 
employed in the mill and in pushing fur- 
ther development work. This force will 
be increased to over 200 men within three 
months. The properties of the company 
are contiguous and extend for over four 
miles on the main vein of the Mother Lode 
of the Index District. 

Three expert mining engineers who re- 
cently examined the properties unite in 
saying that the supply of ore is practically 
inexhaustible. One of them stated that 
if the vein was cnly two feet wide it would 
contain 5,000,090 tons of ore, or enough 
to supply a 1,000-ten mill for fifteen years. 
The vein is over six feet wide, however, 
and all in good milling ore. Besides that, 
there are over 10@ cross veins even richer 
than the main vein. 

(See letter from Mr. N. W. Emmens, 
EL. M., giwing estimate of amount of ore 
to be opened up by the deep level tunnel.) 


Dividends at that rate 


WATER POWER. 


A creek flowing through the properties, 
rising in a lake %,400 feet above the mill, 
furnishes power enough for a 5,000-ton 
mill, and everything else about the mines 
requiring power and electricity. 


TIMBER. 


The properties are covered with a dense 


srowth of heavy cedar and fir timber. ° 


Expert lumbermen estimate that it will 
cut over 25,000,000 feet of merchantable 
lumber in addition to all that the mines 
will require for timbering, ete. This tim- 
ber has a market value of fully $1,000,000. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The equipment of the mines is up-to- 
date in every respect, and sufficient to 
meet all the requirements of the 80-ton 
mill now in operation. 


The assets, as the properties stand to-- 


day, are considered by competent author- 
ities to be in excess of the entire capital 
stock. It is a “going concern.” A mine 
equipped sufficiently today to earn—and 
it is now earning—I12 per cent on its out- 
standing capital stock. A very natural 
question is, therefore, why not “let well 
enough alone?” ‘his question is easily 
answered by pointing to the immense nat- 
ural resources of the properties and ask- 
ing whether it is not better to develop them 
on a larger scale now for the benefit of the 
present stockholders than to proceed as at 
present and leaye the undeveloped re- 
sources for succeeding generations. There 
is but one answer to this. 


» 
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When this has been done, - 
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WHAT THE COMPANY PROPOSES 
TO DO. 


With a practically inexhaustible supply 
of good milling ore; with water power 
sufficient to mill 5 000 tons of ore per day ; 
with the expenses of mining and milling 
the ore reduced to a minimum, the proper 
course to be pursued resolves itself into a 
simple business proposition. 

The officers and trustees of the company 
are men of wide and successful experience 
in conducting large business enterprises. 
They have therefore decided to meet the 
situation in the only logical way, by largely 
increasing the plant and output: of ore. 

They propose to increase the capacity 
of the concentrating mill to 650 tons per 
day ; increase the capacity of the saw mill 
to 100,000 feet per dav; fully develop the 
water power by building a large masonry 
dam and installing a high pressure hy- 
draulic pipe; install an electric tram- 
way in the deep level tunnel; erect a 
smelter for reducing the product of the 
mines to “base bullion,” and push the deep 
tunnel to completion as rapidly as possible. 

These improvements will not only in- 


crease the profit on each ton of ore mined, 


and increase the output of metal by over 
eight times, but they will, when completed, 


make the Hthel Consolidated Mines one 
of the largest and best equipped mines in 
the world. 


THE COMPANY AND ITS PROPERTIES. 


The Ethel Consohdated Mines is a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of Washington. The capital stock 
ot the company 1s only $3,500,000, of 
which $3,000,090 is 7 per cent Cumulative 
Preferred and $500,000 Common. ‘The 
shares have a par value of $1.00 each, and 
are fully paid and non-assessable.. The 


Company is absolutely free from debt. 


The Preferred stock has a prior len on 
all the assets of the company for both 
principal and interest, making it as safe 
as a bond. Seven per cent per annum 
must be paid on the par value of the pre- 
ferred stock every year before the common 
stock receives any of the profits. The 
surplus, if any, is then divided pro rata 
among all stockholders. The present earn- 
ings, however, are sufficient to pay 12 per 
cent per annum on the entire outstanding 
capital stock. Five hundred thousand 
shares of the Preferred stock have been 
placed in the treasury to be issued as 
needed and the proceeds used exclusively 
for enlarging the plant and in other ways 
developing the properties. 
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The properties owned by the company 
comprise forty mining claims, making a 
total of about 800 acres. These are con- 
tiguous and cover over four miles in length 
on the Mother Lode veins of the Index 
District, with a width of about 1,800 feet. 
They are located five miles from Index on 
the main line of the Great Northern R. 
R., and about seventy miles from Seattle. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The present equipment consists of an 
80-ton concentrating mill, saw mill, elec- 
tric lighting plant for lighting mines 
throughout, and all buildings, telephone 
system, tools of all descriptions, cars, steel 
rails, ete., also all necessary buildings, in- 
cluding mill building, office, boarding 
houses for the men, dwelling _ houses, 
stables, blacksmith shops, ore bunkers, ete. 
In other words, the mine is fully equipped 
with modern appliances for an output of 
eighty tons of ore per day. 


THE MANAGEMENT. 


OFFICERS. 


GEO. A. POUNDER .. ._ President and Gen’! Mgr. 
EST. KURTZ: «5 |< ccry eeee Vice President. 
GHAS. ‘GREER: i) 34 et eee UCI eCALY,. 


B. US YOUNG? =. “%.2e Bee wee. Mreasurer. 
S, MAC YOUNG .. . Wee Treas. at the Mines. 
TRUSTEES. 


GEO. A. POUNDER . .. Ethel Mine, Index, Wash. 
(Mining Engineer.) 


E. T. KURTZ* ....-.. 31s 2 sg New. Castle, Pas 
(Attorney at Law and Capitalist. ) 
GEO. GREER...) |. 32 see New Castle; Rat 


(Gen’l Manager American Tin Plate Co., New 
Castle, Pa., Manufacturer and Capitalist. ) 
CHAS.GREER . . . . . New Castle, Pa. 
(Asst. Manager American Tin Plate Works, 

New Castle, Pa.) 
B: U; YOUNG? sop ener New Castle, Pa. 
(Wholesale Merchant. ) 


J.B. MACDOUGALL . . . . « 
(Wholesale Merchant.) 


JAMES A. KERR”. <72 5-809. © Seattle, Washe 
(Member of Kerr & McCord, Leading Law Firm 
Seattle, Wash. ) 

Registrar of Stock, 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Goneuinne Engineer, R. H. ine BK. M. 
Ethel Consolidated Mines, Index, Wash. 


Seattle, Wash. 


The company is certainly fortunate in 
securing as Trustees men of such high 


standing and wide experience in business 
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SOUTH ELEVATION OF MILL 


and banking circles. Their connection 
with the company gives ample assurance 
to stockholders that its affairs will be con- 
ducted on sound business principles, and 
that the enormous resources of the prop- 
erty will be developed successfully and 
profitably. 

For information as to their character 
and business standing inquiries may be 
made of any bank or trust company in 
New Castle, Pa., or of the Washington 
National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Consulting Engineer, and Engineer in 
charge. The Trustees are ably seconded 
in their efforts by Mr. R. H. Stretch, E. 
M., under whose personal direction the 
development is being carried on at the 
mines. Mr. Stretch has been an engineer 
of national reputation for vears. He was 
an engineer on the famous Comstock Lode, 
and was the first State Mineralogist of 
Nevada. He prepared the large atlas of 
the underground works of the Comstock 
Lode for the United States Geological 
Survey, under the late Clarence King. 
His books on mining and mining en- 
gineering are used as text-books by many 
of the leading Universities. He stands 
at the head of his profession and is re- 
garded as a man of great ability. 


DIVIDENDS. 


It is the policy of the company to dis- 
tribute to stockholders in dividends all 
the profits of the mines. The funds needed 
to carry forward the work of increasing 
the capacity of the plant and pushing the 
development work will be secured by the 
sale of treasury stock. The Preferred 
stock not only draws dividends of seven 
per cent on its par value, but shares pro 
rata with the Common stock in all the 
surplus profits. 

Treasury Stock. 500,000 shares of the 
Company’s Preferred stock has been placed 
in the treasury. ‘This will be sold as funds 
are needed for the new work. Not one 
cent of it will be used for any other pur- 
pose. 


50,000 SHARES AT 40 CENTS. 


The Company offers 50,000 shares of its 
Cumulative Preferred Treasury stock at 
forty cents per share, par value $1.00, fully 
paid and non-assessable. The next issue 
will be sold at sixty cents at least—possibly 
seventy-five cents. Those buying before 
April 5th not cnly participate in April 
dividends, but make at least fifty per cent 
in increased price of stock. 
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A PURELY BUSINESS UNDERTAKING. 


The Ethel Consolidated Mines is alto- 
gether outside the category of mining 
ventures. It isa producing property with 
assets in excess of its capital stock. It is 
earning dividends today, and distribution 
of these dividends will begin in April, 
1903. The ability of the company to pay 
twelve per cent on the par value of its 
stock is being demonstrated every day by 
the actual net earnings of the mill. Inves- 
tors are not tying up their money for an 
indefinite period when they buy this stock. 
These shares will provide a sure and stead- 
ily increasing income to those who are 
fortunate enough to own them. ‘The com- 
pany welcomes the strictest investigation 
of its claims and of the standing of its 
officers and trustees. More complete infor- 
mation about the property, equipment, etc., 
will be found in the illustrated book, ex- 
perts’ reports and maps, which we will 
gladly send on request to any one inter- 
ested. Send at once so as to secure some 
of the early issues of the treasury stock. 

Many companies owning but two claims 
are capitalized at $1,000,000. The Ethel 
Consolidated Mines has forty Mining 
Claims and its capital is only $3,500,000. 

Altogether aside from its mineral re- 


sources it has as an asset over 25,000,000 
feet of merchantable timber worth at least 
$1,000,000. | 

It has nearly 100 miners now employed, 
and this number will soon be increased. 

Dividends will begin in April, 1903, at 
twelve per cent per annum on par value of 
stock. As soon as mill is enlarged to 650 
tons, and smelter built, they will be in- 
creased in corresponding ratio. 

I do not ask any one to invest their 
money on the strength of the statements 
contained in this advertisement. Send 


for the illustrated book, maps, and experts’ 


reports. They contain full information 
about the properties. Write to any Bank 
or Trust Company in New Casile, Pa., or 
to the Washington National Bank of Se- 
attle, Washington, and ask them about the 
properties and what they know of the 
Trustees. . 

(Note.) Stock costing forty cents per 
share will yield purchasers thirty per cent. 
on their investment. 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 


Agent for the sale of Treasury Stock. 
Offices: 1412-50 WILLIAMSON BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND, O. 

Phone, Main 150. 
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Personal Reierences: 


Cleveland Trust Co., Cee: O. 
Park National Bank Cle eru? O. 


EXPERT’S OPINION. 


Copy of a letter giving figures regarding 


the earning power of the Ethel Consoli- 
dated Mines, written February 10, 1903, 
by Newton W. Timmens, E. M., to a Penn- 
sylvania gentlerian. Mr. Emmens is the 
expert who repcrted cn the Ethel proper- 
ties last Fall. (Experts’ Reports, Ilus- 
trated Book, M ips, ete., sent free on re- 
quest. ) 


My Dear Sir :— 

You have asked me to point out in what 
manner the preferred. stock of the Ethel 
Consolidated Minesyis a better investment 
than a savings bank. This question can 
best be answered by giving you some fig- 
ures as to what earnings the company can 
make. 

Refer to the cross section map accom- 
panying the prospectus and you will find 
that ore has been proved to exist in the 
“npper tunnel,” “lower tunnel,” “Cut A,” 
fetes ont, ©,” “John D.,’, Tunnel 
No. 3, and in the deep level tunnel; prov- 
ing that the vein is continuous for a dis- 
tance of over 2,500 feet. It has also been 
proved to a depth of 600 feet below the 
lower tunnel, and by the work already 
done on the vein has an average width of 
over 7 feet. Above-the lower tunnel the 
ore has been proved to exist within 10 feet 
of the surface and to have the same average 


width. That this width of 7 feet is well” 


within the mark you can judge for your- 
self when I tell you that I personally meas- 
ured the ore body in many places during 
my visit to the mines last September, and 
found it to run from three to over sixteen 
feet in width. In the following calcula- 
tions we will take-for our basis an average 
width of only 5 feet. 


By referring to the map spoken of, you 


will find that thereisthe’ following amount 
of ore available for the mill between the 
commencement of the deep level tunnel 
and the present stopping ground. A length 
of 1,500 feet by a depth of 600 feet by a 
width of 5 feet and a length of 1,000 feet 
by a depth of 300 feet by a width of 5 
feet for the ore below the lower tunnel; 
and a length of 1,800 feet by a depth of 
300 feet by a width of 5 feet for the ore 
above the lower tunnel. Allowing 10 cubic 


feet of ore in place to equal one ton of ore 


we have 870,000 tons. Let us deduct from 
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this 15 per cent. for barren places in the 
vein, waste, etc., and we have a net ton- 
nage of 739, 500 tons. 

The av erage metallic contents of the 
crude ore as shown. by actual mill runs is 
about 314 per cent copper, 5 ounces silver 
and_1-50 ounce gold per ton. For the sake 
of our calculation we will only take 3 per 
cent copper, + ounces silver and 1-60 ounce | 
gold per ton. 3 

Estimating 3 per cent of copper per ton 
on 739,500 tons of ore gives us 22,185 
tons or 44,370,000 pounds of metallic cop-. 


GRAVITY TRAMWAY 


=m) 


per, which at i2 cents per pound equals 
$5,324,400. 

Taking 4 ounces of silver per ton on 
739,500 tons of ore we have. 2,958,000 
ounces which, at 47 cents per ounce, is 
worth $1,400,260. 

Estimating 1-60 ounce gold per ton on 
739,500 tons of ore we get 12,325. ounces, 
which at $20 per ounce gives us $246,500. 

The total gross value of the metal in the 
ore is, therefore, as follows 


WoppeE tet ctoc sa. +. 2 85,524400 
Siler lc oe ee 1,400,260 
Col eee ea oe ee 246,500 


$6,971,160 


300 


The cost of mining and milling this ore, 
making an ample allowance for develop- 
ment, wear and tear on machinery, admin- 
istration and incidental expenses, may be 


conservatively taken at $2.50 per ton, 


which, on 739,500 tons, gives a total of 
$1,848,750. This deducted from $6,971,- 
160 gross value of the ore, gives $5,122,410 
available for dividends, or over 146 per 
cent on the entire capital stock of the 
company at par. But the price of the stock 
is only 40 cents per share (par $1.00) and 
the earnings will, therefore, amount to 
over 365 per cent on the investment. 
With a milling capacity of 500 tons per 
day it would take 1,479 days, or a little less 
than 5 years of 300 working days per year, 
to work out this amount of ground. In 


other words, you would receive back your : 


entire capital more than three and a half 
times over in a little less than 5 years and 
still have the stock representing your orig- 
inal investment, but having a market value 
of over three times what you paid for it. 

/ What savings bank can show anything 
ly ike this return on your money? — 

' Inthe foregoing-caleulation it must be 
borne in mind that I have only dealt with 
about 1-7th of the length of the property 
owned by the company and have not taken 
into consideration any of the ore which 
is known to exist below the deep level tun- 
nel nor any of the cross veins upon the 
property, of which there are a number, 
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nor have I taken into consideration the 
fact that when the deep level tunnel gets 
in beyond the present workings the amount 
of ore above will be more than twice as 
much, as the tunnel will attain a depth 
of about 3,000 feet below the crest of the 
mountain. You ean readily see, therefore, 
that instead of having only 739, 500. tons 
of ore there is many times this amount, 
and instead of receiving only 365 per cent 
on your investment you are likely to re- 
ceive over four times this amount. In other 
words, I think, from my intimate knowl- 
edge of the property and my many years’ 
practical experience as a mining engineer, 
that the Ethel Consolidated Mines will 
rival the famous Anaconda mine at Butte, 
Mont., and, like it, have a record of over 
$22, 000, 000 paid cre in dividends. 

All this will, of courge, take time. Mines 
are not developed in a day. But in the 
course of the next few years you will see 
the Ethel take its place among the most 
important mines of the country and its 
stock worth several times par. No savings 
bank that I have ever heard of can give 
you a proposition one-tenth part as good 
as this enterprise. 

Trusting that the foregoing will put the 
matter more clearly before you, and hoping 
that you will not hesitate to ask for any 
further information you may desire, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Siengd). NEewton W. EMMENS, E. M. 


REMEMBER—A PRODUCING MINE 


40 CLAIMS.—800 Acres. Claims contiguous, ex- 
tending over 4 miles on Mother Lode veins of 
famous Index Mining District, Washington. 


80-TON MILL now being run day.and night, earn- 
ing large profits. Concentrates assay from 
$120 to $274 per ton. 


DIVIDENDS begin in April at 12 per cent on par 
value of stock. 


DEVELOPMENT.—3,000 feet of tunnels and up- 
raises have blocked out 75,000 tons of ore worth 
$675,000. Deep level tunnel being driven 4 
miles on main vein will, in first 2,500 feet, open 
up 700,000 tons, worth $6,300,000. 


Address 
1412250 Williamson Building, 


GEO. B. MCMANAMON, 


500-TON MILL.—Mill willbe enlarged to 500 tons’ 
capacity, a smelter built, and deep level tunnel 
pushed to completion as rapidly as possible. 


TREASURY STOCK.—To provide funds for the 
prosecution of this work the company offers 
the first issue of its Cumulative Preferred 
Treasury Stock at 40c per share, par $1.00, full 
paid and non-assessable. At this price it will 
pay investors 30 per cent, 


These statements can be substantiated. This 
is not a mining scheme, but a safe,'legitimate in- 
vestment. It is worth investigating. It will 
stand it. If interested, send for Experts’ Reports, 
illustrated Book and Maps. Sent free. 


GEO. B. McCMANAMON, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


1412-50 Batterson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
DEAR SIR:—Send me Experts’ Reports, Tllustrated Book and Maps desontuuine of Ethel Con- 


solidated Mine, advertised in HOME AND FLOWERS. 
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"ARPET 


, OFFER 


At 27c a d we offer a good, heavy, 36- 

y ® inch width Granite Carpet. 
New floral design; red, green or wine background 
with handsome contrasting colorsin floral design. 


NO BETTER WEARING CARPET MADE. 


0 Off s Seud us this ad., state whether 
ur er: you wish red, green or wine 
ground and number of yards wanted, enclose 27 
cents per yard, and we will send the carpet to 
you With the understanding that if you do not 
find it perfectly satisfactory and about one-half 
the price charged by dealers in your town, you 
can return it to us at our expense and we will 
immediately return your moncy, togcther with 
any freight or express charges paid by you, 


Big Carpet Samples Free! 


If you want to see samples before ordering, cut 
this ad. out and send to us and we will send you 
at once our COMPLETE CARPET CATALOGUE 
ofeverything in Brussels; Velvet, Axmin- 
ster, also all wool and half wool Ingrains 
and Granite Carpets, Art Squares, Rugs, etc. s 
and all at prices heretofore unknown. The 


Y 
catalogue also explains how all samples are / 
furnished free. Catalogue is free, write for 

ré 


it. Address, 


STEWART BROS., Columbus,0. 
~ U.S.A. aK 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 
TTT 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6ieet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can use. 
Noexperierce necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
toolsyouneed. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sices. Comes 
i] either flat, corruzated or **V”’ crimped. 
|, Delivered free of all charges to all points 
| in the U.S., east of the Mississippi River 
|} and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
squarefeet. Write for free Catalogue No. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


Blooming WY t L - i - $ 4 
Size a e r i ; e § 
Iwillsend 4 beautiful Water Lilies— } 


My selection of assorted colors 


WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Easy to cultivate in tubs or ponds, f 
with full cultural notes, postpaid for 
#1. Some ofthese plants are alone f 
worth. 81. Thisrareofferis madetce ff 
secure new customers for worJd famous § 
stock of Nymnhueas, Sacred Lo- § 
tua, Victoria Regia and Aquatica. 3 

Illustrated Catalogue free. 


CEORGSEB.MOULDER, | 
(Lily Park) The Water Lily Specialist, | 
SMITH’S GROVE, KY. § 


MUSIC BOX FREE 


In order to introduce our 
World-renowned Couzh and Cold 
Tablets in your district (guaran- 
teedtocure any cough orcold 
in 24 hours), we are decuring 
agents throughout America, and 
are making extraordinary in- 
ducements to those who will 
help us advertise and aell our 
wonderful remedie3. 

Send us vour name and address 
and we willimmediatelysend you 
6 bozes tablets. Sell each box for 
25¢., return us the $1.50. When 
we have received the money for 
the medicine, which we shall 
send you immediately upon re- 
ceipt of your order, after you ee: 
have sold the $1.50 worth and Z 
returned the money, and tnerepy shown your honesty and our ability to trust 
you, we will at once witnout any further work on your part or any further pay- 
ment3 of any kind whatsoever, send you a beautiful seclf-playing Music Box, 
6ize 15x13x9, tozether with 100 of the latest popular songs. The Music Bor isa 
beauty, go simple thateven achildcan start it. Playssong, classical and dance 
music. More beautiful taanapiano.andjust ag loud. Youdon’t need to know 
tnusic. Anerfect gemin any housenold. Our No. 2 Box of Medicines containg 
$10 worth assorted druga3 and you can also secure many other valuable pre 
mium3. Remember, woe are an old and reliable concern and do exactly what we 
agree todo. Write at once. 


THE IMPERIAL DRUG CO., 280 Broadway,N.Y. 
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Flowers ee 


Worth $1.25 
Y A SPECIAL OF FER made to introduce our 
goods. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. | 


20 Pits. SEEDS 


1 Pkt. Rambler Rose 3 col’smxd, 1 Pkt. Diamond Flower. 
‘* Pansies, 10colors mixed. ** California Sweet Peas. ; 
‘¢ Washington Weeping Palm. ‘* Double Chinese Pink. 
«¢ MarySemple Asters,4colors.‘‘ Carnation Marguerite. 
«  Alyssum. Little Gem, mixed.‘‘ Heliotrope mixed. 


*¢ Bouquet Chrysanthemum, ‘' Poppy—New Shirley. 
‘¢ Forget-me-not Victoria. ‘¢’ Umbrella Plant. 

‘6 Hibiscus Crimson Eye. ‘¢ Giant Verbena, mixed. 
s* Lovely Butterfly Flower. ‘¢ Japan Morning Glory. 
‘6 Phlox Drummondii. ‘¢ Petunia Hybrid,mixed. 


i New Red Calla Lily, 1 Summer Flowering Hyacinth, 
1 Double Pearl Tuberose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid 
Gladiolus, 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis, 2 Rainbow Lilies, 2 
Hardy Wind Flowers, 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines, 2 
Splendid New Canna Lilies—1 crimson, i golden. 

A Return Check Good for 25 Cents 

on urst $1.00 order; also our 
New Floral Guide, all above postpaid, only 30c. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 


Growers of the *“‘Best Roses in Ameriecs.” § 
Box 'U, WEST GROVE, PA. @ 


-* a el 


for 25 cts. 
Sees BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 
sem All strong growing and free flowering. 


‘er MY ‘‘TRIUMPH’’ ROSE COLLECTION 
<< Contains only the choicest varieties, 
.. are grown on their own roots and will 
SA), \ bloom freely this summer, either grown 
= — in pots or planted out in the garden, 


a5) DON’ 
0 QSES/CenTs OR DER NO DOW T WAIT. 


6 Hardy Jron Clad Roses, live out all winter, - 25 cts. 
8 Solendid Flowering Geraniums, double & single 25 “ 
8 Carnation Pinks, the Divine Flower, assorted - 25 %& 
10 Chrysanthemums, Prize-winning varieties, - 25 ‘ 
8 Assorted Plants, for garden or potculture, - = 25 § 
8 Gorgeous Coleus, charming bedders, - Oe Oe 
6 Decorative & Foliage Planta, assorted, forhouse 25 ‘ 
4 Grand Orehid Fiowering Uannas, ° 2) e25-8 
8 Sweet-scented Dwarf Pearl Tuberoses, ay Zones 
10 Gladiolus, the loveliest and prettiest of all, - 2 6 
12 Rainbow Pansies, giant flowered kinds, - = 25 “ 
8 Magnificent Palms, worth $leach next year - 25 * 
8 Beautiful Flowering Fuchsias, Ear Drops, 2 25 6 
6 Splendid Flowering Begonias, assorted, - 25 * 
10 Mammoth Flowering Verbenas, all colors, - 25 “ 

FFER Any 6 Sets for $1.25 or the entire 

SPECIAL 0 16 Sets for 88.00 postpaid. The 
argain ever offe OQ: 7Send for free Catalog. 


MISS MARTHA HISER, Box 71 URBANA, OHIO, 


Pe Mt ZZ 
eS 


SU a 
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paid by the Mexican Plantation Asso- 
ciation, 1602 Title and Trust Building, 
Chicago, Ill, Oldest of its kind in 
Mexico. ESTABLISHED 1897. Has 
6,000 shares, or acres, planted to per- 
manent crops, rubber, coffee and va- 
nilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy—in case of 
death the moneyisrefunded. 38deaths 
have occured since 1897. These 
shares will now be resold. For full 
particulars, address as above. 


Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
Cards, Biggest Catalogue. Send 2c. stamp CARDS 
forall. OHIO CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 


PER DAY CAN.BE MADE DISTRIBUT- 
aoe 10S advertising matter. We want 
good men in every locality; permanent occupation. 


HORN, 1193 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


p Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Es- 
i4 y] y | cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzzles, 
New Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finest 


2 
cA £ 


It would be absurd me 


® to assert that nobody can make as good corsets as 


KABO, but it is quite safe to say NOBODY IS 
DOING SO, and further that there is no other linz 


So extensive 
So well balanced 
So popular 


Proof positive that the models are always the 
precise things decreed by fashion. OVER 
ONE HUNDRED of the most alluringly dainty 
STRAIGHT FRONT STYLES at one dollar 


to ten dollars, and intermediate prices. 
Write for catalog de luxe. 


Kabo Corset Company 


388 Broadway, - NEW YORK 
200 Monroe St., - CHICAGO 


SO Cents a Year 1903 


~*~ 


Formerly ‘‘How to Grow Flowers’’ 
With which is consolidated ‘‘The Floral World’ 
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SPLENDID | | 
MAY | HOME AND 
LIST OF FLOWERS 


Any one of the flower collections—your own choice—described on these two 


pages will be mailed absolutely free, postage prepaid, to any person 
sending 50 cents for HOME AND FLOWERS one year. 


HE flower collections described below and on the next page are offered 
as free premiums to subscribers. Fifty cents sent to us direct or 
through a club-raiser will entitle you to Homz anp FLowers for one 


year and One Free Premium Collection. 
NOTE-—See pages 2 to 4 for description of fine collections offered club raisers for 


small clubs of four, each member ofa club being entitled to one of these FREE premium 
collections. 


Free Premium No. 116. 


FIVE ROSE PLANTS 


BURBANK ROSE.—This lovely Rose was raised by Mr. Lu- 
ther Burbank, and is the only variety out of seventy-five thou- 
sand which he raised that he was willing should bear his name. 
This Rose is the only rival that the famous variety Champion of 
the World has. The color is described as cherry crimson—it is, 
in other words, the very deepest and brightest pink Rose in 
cultivation. 


ADMIRAL SCHLEY—Red Burbauk.—This is a new bed- 
ding Rose of great excellence sent out by Mr. John Cook, of 
Baltimore, who has originated a number of our finest Roses. It 
is best described asa red Burbank. A very free bloomer, and 
we doubt if there is a better red Rose with handsome buds that 
can be used in everyone’s garden as this one. 


MADEMOISELLE FRANCISKA KRUGER—Closely allied 
to Catherine Mermet, and resembles it in everything save 
color. Inits shading of deep coppery yellow it stands unique - 
and distinct from all others. The flower, when open, is of good 
size and very symmetrical. 


MRS.- ROBERT PEARY.—This is one of the finest Roses of 
recent introduction. The flowers are extra large, full, deep 
and double. Foliage very rich, blossoms puré white and ex- 
quisitely fragrant. Its most remarkable quality is that of 
blooming continuously throughout the first year. 

MADAME JOSEPH SCHWARTZ.—A Rose on the style of the popular Duchess de Brabant. Color a 


very delicate blush pink, shading up to a slightly flushed white. Blossoms beautifully cup shaped and 
very fragrant. 


Free Premium No. 119. 


Four Splendid Chrysanthemums 


THE GREAT NEW YELLOW GOLDEN WEDDING.—This fine 
variety swept everything before it at the New York and Philadelphia 
exhibitions In coloritisa deep, bright gold of shining texture. It 
is very large in size, the petals are both long and broad and channeled 
lengthwise. Of most beautiful form, very free in growth; first-class 
exhibition variety. i 


IVORY.—Unexcelled for pot culture or cutting; pure white flower 
fo exquisite form and finish. Has been shown in grand shape at all 
recent exhibitions; it is especially noticeable for its grand globular 
form and absolute purity of color. 


PRESIDENT WM. R. SMITH.—Color of Daybreak Carnation, a 
pure self-pink. The form of the flower is very beautiful in all its stages; 
it Opens with a center incurying in a circle enclosed in broad outer 
petals; it gradually assumes the true Japanese form, rounded and deep, 
changing to the informal reflexed; perfectly double; asplendid keeper; 
especially fine for cut flowers and exhibition blooms. 


GLORY OF THE PACIFIC.—It is of magnificent size and depth, 
with broad petals which finely reflex, showing the clear pink color to 
excellent advantage. Of large size and good form; this variety will 


VASE OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. delight every grower. 
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HOME AND FLOWERS 


3 bs Free Premium No. 118. 


COLLECTION OF HARDY VINES 


CLIMBING ROSE.—Seven Sisters. One of the 
best varieties of hardy climbing Roses; a very rapid 
grower, having good, full foliage. Asa free bloomer 
it stands among the leaders. ‘Tt is just the Rose to 
train up a veranda, where its masses ofrich bloom 
will be best observed and admired. 


CHINESE MATRIMONY VINE.—It is hardy every- 
where. As avinefor permanent effect, for shad- 
ing a sunny window, covering an arbor orveranda, 
and for perfect hardiness cannot be excelled. Pale 
purple fiowers and scarlet berries are constantly 
appearing from early Spring until late in the Fall. 
Do not confound them with the old sort. 


HONEYSUCKLE.—Chiniese Evergreen. There 
is no flower more delicately beautiful than the 
Honeysuckle. This choice variety is very easy of 
cultivation and blooms nearly continuously 
throughout the season. Very fragrant with a 
variety of colors—buff, yellow and w hite. 


HARDY CINNAMON VINE.—A pretty, hardy vine, 
with edible roots and neat, glossy, cordate foliage. 
In mid-summer it bearsclusters of tiny, but exceed- 
ingly fragrant flowers, with an odor like cinna- 
mon. A very pretty vine to train over a small 
trellis, or around a window. Strong roots, to 
bloom this Summer. 


Free Proniecit No. 120. 


FOUR SUPERB CARNATIONS 


FLORA HILL. — Unques- 
tionably the grandest 
white Carnation to date. 
Very freein bloom. Flow- 
ersof enormous size, of 
nice rounded form, high- 
ly clove-scented and all 
borne on very longstems. 


PORTIA.—A favorite 
everywhere, forit blooms 
freely and is a desirable 
shade of bright scarlet. 
The flowers are of good 
size and substance, keep- 
ing fora long time after 

One of our most valuable varieties. 


being cut. 


MRS. THOMAS LAWSON.—No plant of whatever 
kind hasever received so much description and 
free advertising by the newspapers of the whole 
country as this sensational Carnation. It was sold 
for $30,000. The size is enormous, of atrue pink 
color. Altogether a twentieth century Carnation. 
Everything has been claimed forit, and our own 
opinion is that it will justify the elaim. 


ELDORADO.—A yellow of free blooming habit: 
strong, vigorous plants, erect stems, finely formed 
flower of fair size, very free. Petals edged 
with a narrow band of light pink; almost a 
Picottein marking. The flower retains its yellow 
color under artificial light, unlike most yellow 
varieties, 


Free Premium No. 121. 


FOUR CHOICE CANNAS 


MADAME CROZY.—The flowers of this well-known 
and very popular variety are of a dazzling crimson 
scarlet, bordered with bright golden-yellow, and 
produced in the greatest profusion on large 
branching stems the entire Summer, in large 
trusses set well above the foliage. It can be had 
in bloom the year round, and is admirably adapted 
to pot culture. 


MADAME BERAT.—This variety is justly one of the 
great favorites. It is a first-class bedder and its 
color, being in the lighter pink shades, adds very 
much to the effective ‘blending of colors in a bed. 
Large finely shaped blooms and rich foliage. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE. —New and beautiful. ‘ 
perfect symphony of crimson and gold.’’ MEEuihe 
cent large flower of the most perfect form, rich 
scarlet crimson, distinct golden band around each 
petal. Very large trusses of bloom, nine to ten 
inchesin height, ‘from fifty-to sixty buds and flowers 
on a single truss, flowers nearly five inches across. 


ALPHONSE BOUVIER.—It begins to bloom very 
early,and is one continuous mass of crimson the 
entire season. The tips of the shoots are surrounded 
by immense clusters of bright crimson flowers of 
the very largest size, and nothing can excel their 
brilliancy. 


Free Premium No. 122. 


COLLECTION ASSORTED PLANTS 


New Pink Hibiscus, ‘‘Peachblow’’ 


This is asport from the double red Hibiscus ‘‘Rosea 
Sinensis”’ The flowers are double and from four to 


_five inches in diameter, of a charming rich, clear 


pink color, with small, ‘deep crimson center. Itis 
one Of the freest-flow ering plant novelties recently 
offered. Thecolorisan entirely new and beautiful 
shade, and it blooms abundantly and continuously 
during the Summer and Fall months. 


MARGUERITE DAISY 


This is one of the finest new plants that has ever 
been introduced. Nothing can be imagined that is 
finer. AJl knowthe old varieties of Paris Daisies, 
how beautiful and much sought after for decorations 
of all kinds. This new variety blooms constantly, 
and will produce ten blooms to ‘the old variety’s one. 
Nothing is so airy and graceful as these blossoms 
of large. white petals, showing a yellow disc. 


FUCHSIA—Phenomenal 


The King of Fuchsias. The grandest of them all. 
Phenomenal is the largest flowered Fuchsia in culti- 
vation. The plantisa tall grower, branching like a 
tree. The leaves are dark glossy green, with veins of 
dark crimson, giving the foliage | a rich, ornamental 
appearance. The flowers are of enormons size, a 
single flower measuring three and a half inches 
across, sepals bright scarlet, with rich, violet purple 
corollas, very double. 


Geranium—S. A. Nutt 


This isthe darkest and richest Geranium erowe: 
Itisa very dark, deep, rich velvety maroon. 
excellent pedder and when combined with dee 
ecolorsin a bed adds a remarkable richness to the 
whole effect. As a pot plant it is perfection and 
must find its way into every collection. 


During the next few weeks you will begin your Spring 
for HOME AND FLOWERS is renewed and brings you one of these 


See that your subscription 


planting of flowers. 
With a little 


collections free of all cost. 


effort among friends and neighbors you can very easily raisea club large enough to secure you all the vines 


and plants you may desire. 
HoME AND FLOWERS will be very profitable to you. 
Always order premiums 
by Number, and 


(See collections offered for clubs of four on. pages 2 to 4.) 


A little work for 


Address: THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, ah aie a ee Ohio. 
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SPLENDID PREMIUMS 
FOR CLUB RAISERS 


Anyone of the following splendid collections will be mailed postage prepaid to any person 
sending us a club of four yearly subscribers for HOME AND FLOWERS at the regular 
subscription price, 50 cents. 

Every member of the club will be entitled to one of the free premium collections 
described on preceding pages, but only club raisers are entitled to the collections offered “for 
clubs of four.” With the subscription price reduced to only 50 cents and the liberal premium 
given with every yearly subscription clubs may be raised with great ease. 

We hope thousands of our readers will take this opportunity of securing their piants by 
raising clubs for HOME AND FLOWERS. Full descriptions of these collections were printed 
in last month’s magazine. 


PREMIUM No. J03. Given for a Club of Four. 


Twelve Hardy Roses @ 


BALL OF SNOW CLIO 
GENERAL JACQUEMINOT 
JOHN HOPPER PAUL NEYRON 
PRINCE CAMILLE DE ROHAN 
CAPTAIN CHRISTIE DINSMORE 
GLOIRE LYONNAISE 
MAGNA CHARTA PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
WHITE PHONY 


Cain VN 


BALL OF SNOW. 


PREMIUM No. J02. Given for a Club of Four. 


Twenty Choice Tea Roses 


BON SILENE BOUGERE BURBANK CLOTHILDE SOUPERT ENCHANTRESS 
CROWN PRINCESS VICTORIA LA PRINCESS VERA 
MADAME WELCHE CLOTH OF GOLD ADA CARMODY BOUQUET OF GOLD 
ALLIANCE FRANCO RUSSIA BRIDESMAID CLARA BARTON 
CORNELIA COOK EMPRESS EUGENIE HIGHLAND MARY SAFRANO 
MADAME CAMILLE MADEMOISELLE ALFRED CARRIERE 


PREMIUM No. 103. Given for a Club of Four. 


Ten Large Two-year-old Roses 


MADAME DE VATREY MAMAN COCHET TRIUMPH DE PERNET PERE 

DUCHESS DE BRABANT WHITE MAMAN COCHET 
SOUVENIR BRIDESMAID STAR OF LYON MARIE VAN HOUTTE 
MADAME LAMBARD 


Retiember these are large plants, two years old 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


PREMIUM No. 304. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


Sixteen Best Geraniums 


Eight Single, Eight Double. 


GERTRUDE PEARSON J. P. CLEARY 
SOUVENIR DE MIRANDE SNOW DROP 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE MADONNA 
GRANVILLE EMERSON 
LA FAVORITE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES 
PROF. POIRAULT HOFF BEACH 
BEAUTE POITEVINE CENTAUR 
S.A. NUTT WONDER 


PREMIUM No. 105. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


Twenty New Chrysanthemums 


The Cream of the World’s Collection. 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD CULLINGFORDII 
GOLDEN WEDDING HELEN BLOODGOOD 
GLORY OF THE PACIFIC H. W. REIMAN 
INTENSITY MRS. TRENOR L. PARK 
MAUDE DEANE PITCHER AND MANDA 
SOLAR QUEEN JOHN SHRIMPTON 
LILLIAN E. BIRD LADY PLAYFAIR 
MERRY CHRISTMAS MALCOLM LAMOND 
MRS. ELMER SMITH MRS. E. G. HILL 
MAYFLOWER VIVAND MOREL 


PREMIUM No. 106. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


Fifteen Ever-Blooming Cannas 


AUSTRIA ALSACE 
CHARLES HENDERSON 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH EGANDALE 
ITALIA MADAME CROZY MAIDEN’S BLUSH 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA 
TARRYTOWN, The Fitiest of All Cannas. 


PREMIUM No. 107. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


TWENTY FINE COLEUS 


AUTUMN GLOW BRONZE QUEEN 
BLACK BIRD BUTTERFLY BIZARRE 
BEAUTY CHICAGO BEDDER 
EMPRESS OF INDIA FIRE BRAND 
FIRE CREST GOLDEN BEDDER 
GOLDEN VERSCHAFELTII HERO 
HIAWATHA PROGRESS 


RETTA KIRKPATRICK VERSCHAFELTII 
YEDDO 


PREMIUM No. 330. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


Collection of Jasmines and Ferns 


BOSTON FERN PTERIS TREMULA 


JASMINES. 


GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY 
GRANDIFLORUM POETICA 


PREMIUM No, J51. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


Sixteen Ever-Blooming Carnation Pinks 


PROSPERITY 
GENEYIEVE LORD 
WHITCOMB RILEY | Sweet Pea, Cardinal: Sweet Pea, Viclet Queen; 


WHITE CLOUD 
GOLD NUGGET 
ABUNDANCE 
ARMAZINDY 


FAIRY PRINCESS 
JUBILEE DELLA FOX 
MRS. THOMAS LAWSGN 
MRS. FRANCIS JOOST 
MORNING GLORY 


BON TON 


ALASKA 


ALPHONSE BOUVIER | 
FLORENCE VAUGHN 


SOUV. DE ANTOINE CROZY | 


DORA CLAPP | 


SETTING SUN | 


HOLLY FERN 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
REVOLUTUM 


ESTELLE 


IN-CURVED CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


| PREMIUM No. 108. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


_Seventeen Choice Fuchsias 


JUPITER BLACK PRINCE SAPALY FRERES 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD MRS. E. G. HILL 
NEW TRAILING QUEEN FUCHSIA GLADSTONE 
WAVE OF LIFE NEW FUCHSIA, SILVER KING 
PHENOMENAL WHITE PHENOMENAL 
ROSE PHENOMENAL GENERAL ROBERTS 
New Double Perpetual-Flowering, Weep= 
ing Fuchsia, STORM KING 

ROSAIN’S PATRIE SPECIOSA 

WHITE GIANT 


_ PREMIUM. No, 369. 


Given for a Club of Four. 


EIGHT PALMS 


Palms are becoming more and more indispensable 
for interior decoration, as well as for outdoor culti- 
yation. They are easily grown and inerease in 
beauty and value rapidly from year to year. By 
sending small plants we are enabled to make this 
generous offer of 8 plants for a club of 4 subscribers. 
The plants. while young and not large, will be good 
strong individuals carefully seleéted. 


PREMIUM No. 112, 


Given for a Club of Four. 
Thirty-Four Packages of 
Choice Flower Seeds 


Alyssum, sweet; Calliopsis, mixed: Candy- 
tuit, sweet-scented; Celosia, or Coxcomb; 
Coreopsis Lanceoiata: Datura, or Horn of 
Plent,; Dianthus, or Hardy Japanese Pink: 
Heliotrope: Lantana, or Shrubby Verbena; 
Lobelia; Mignonette, Odorata: Mignonette. 
mixea; Nasturtium, Chameleon: Nasturtium, 
Giant of Battles; Nasturtium; Oenothera, or 
Evening Primrose; Oxalis, mixed; Pansy, 
King of the Biacks; Pansy, Yellow Gem: 
Pansy, Cliveden Purple; Pansy. Striped and 
Mottled; Phlox, Nana Compacta;: Poppy, 
Snowdrift; .Poppy, Fire Dragon; Smilax; 
Sweet William; Sweet Pea, App!e Blossom: 


Sweet Peas: Thunbergia, Black-Eyed Susan; 
Vinca, mixed colors; Zinnia, Elegans. 


PREMIUM No. 333. 
Given for a Club of Four. 


Fourteen Flowering Begonias 


ALBA PICTA ARGENTEA GUTTATA 
BERTHA DE CHATEAUROCHER 
DECORUS FOLIOSA 

, DEWDROP, The Ever-Blooming Begonia 
FUCHSIOIDES COCCINEA MARGARITAE 
HYBRIDA MULTIFLORA 
McBETHII PRESIDENT CARNOT 
RUBRA ROBUSTA SANDERSONII 


PREMIUM No. J14. 
Given for a Ciub of Four. 


Twenty-Four Summer Bulbs 


| Twelve Tuberoses 


Twelve Gladioli 
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FLOWERING BEGONIA. 


PREMIUM No. 115. 
Given for a Club of Four. : 


Eleven Hardy Shrubs, 
Vines and Plants 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII. 
ACHILLEA, The Pearl. 
ANEMONE, Whirlwind. 
CLEMATIS, Paniculata. 
CHINESE MATRIMONY VINE. - 
DEUTZIA, Crenata. 
HARDY LILIES, Tenuifolium. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


HARDY SCOTCH, or Sweet May Pinks, 


PLUMBAGO, Lady Larpent, 
PASSIFLORA, Constance Elliott. 


Any one of the above premium collections will be sent charges fully 
prepaid for a club of only four yearly subscriptions to HOME AND FLOWERS at 


the regular subscription price, 50 cents. 
to one of the free premium collections described on preceding pages. 
may be counted in clubs as well as new subscriptions. 


Every member of the club is entitled 
Renewals 
Take advantage of 


these liberal offers and secure all the plants you need by raising clubs for 


HOME AND FLOWERS. 


Always order premiums by number, and address : 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


$40,000.00. IN CASH PRIZES 


To be Distributed Among the Successful Con- 
testants in a Grand Profit- Sharing Contest 


Estimate the total vote cast for Governor on November 3d, 1903, in Ohio, Massachusetts 
and Iowa. 


The headend of the Central Savings Bank, Detroit, Michigan, certifies 
that The. Press Publishing Association has deposited in that bank 
$40,000.00 for the express purpose of paying these prizes. 


HERE IS THE LIST OF PRIZES 


Ee EE CEPT i CSETINIALON «m= = 2a Sa 6 a ad vce Sake eRe in Sie ce oo Pag sigs di Sreleeiae $10, 000 00 
To the second nearest correct estimator : 


To the fifth nearest correct estimator 

To the sixth nearest correct estimator .. 

To the seventh nearest correct estimator 

To the eighth nearest correct estimator .. 

To the next twelve nearest correct estimators $15.00 each . 

To the next twenty-seven nearest correct estimators, $10. 00 each .. 2 

To the next nine hundred and thirty-three nearest correct estimators, $5, 00 each .. 

Twenty special prizes of $1,000 CBGH en Solo oni ee ee a ee eS 90, ‘000 00 


$40,000 00 


Twenty Special Prizes of $1,000.00 each will be awarded for the tiearest correct estimates 
received betweett certain Specified dates. The contest is still open for special prizes be- 
tween dates named below. 


on or after April 15 and before May 1 a on or after July 15 and before August 1 $1,000 00 
on or after May 1 and before May 15 2 on or after August 1 and before August 15.... 1.000 00 
on or after May 15 and *efore June 1 on or after August 15 and before September 1.. 1,000 00 
on or after June 1 and before June 15 : on or after Sept. 1 and before Sept. 15 1,000 00 
on or after June 15 and before July 1 : on or after Sept. 15 and before Oct. 1...- 1,000 00 
on or after July 1 and before July 15.. .... 1,000 00 


In case of tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, prizes will be divided 
equally between them. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS GREAT CONTEST 


Any one remitting-50centsfor Home AnD FLoweERs one year will be entitled to ONE 
ESTIMATE, provided no other premium is taken. 

Or any one remitting $1.00 for a two years’ subscription will be entitled to FOUR esti- 
mates, provided no other premium is taken. 

If you are now a subscriber your time .may be-extended. The more estimates you 
secure the more opportunity of winning prizes. 

Estimates must be sent with the remittance. Upon their receipt certificates will be 
forwarded at once that will secure for the sender any prizes the estimates may win. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION. To aid in forming yourestimate we fur- 


nish the official figures showing the vote 
for Governor in each of these States for the past ten years, as well as to give the ‘total vote 
for the three States combined. The total vote for the three States is found in the right hand 
column. 
: Mass. Towa. Total. 

C0) eee 321,650 420,212. 1,537,491 

1893 : 365,012 415,806 1,604,476 

1895 Bye 328,121 401,345 1,566,932 

1897 3 : 269,795 438,292 1,563,073 

299,166 433,351 1,640,676 

324,526 390,489 1,542,581 
What will be the total vote for Governor in these three States combined on the third 
day of November, 1903? Figure it out and send in your estimates. It may mean $10,000.00 


in cash to you. 
Be sure to give your estimates in letter containing your subscription and remittance. 


Address, THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio. 


6 HOME AND FLOWERS 


FREE i FREE 


This premium collection consists of Fourteen choice pieces, each one artis- 
tically designed and stamped ready for working. Every piece is a gem, 
and will add much toward beautifying any home. The full collection, as 
described below, will be mailed absolutely free to any one remitting only 


50 CENTS FOR HOME AND FLOWERS ONE YEAR 


774 Square Inches 
nent and Lace Materials 


Veeted 


This Collection of Beautiful Linen and Lace Materials is Premium No. 20 


And contains the following articles, every one of which is plainly stamped on a good quality a mate- 
rial. Equalin every way to the material for which you pay a much higher price at the stores. 


1 Holly-berry Centerpiece 1 Forget-Me-Not Centerpiece 1 Strawberry Doily 
1 Rose Doily 1 Forget-Me-Not Doily 1 Maiden-Hair Doily 
1 Linen Collar 1 Linen Coilar, different design 


Battenberg Designs as Follows: 


1 Lace Handkerchief 2 Latest Turn-over Collars 
1 Tie End 2 Large Doilies 


14 PIECES IN ALL—774 SQUARE INCHES. 
HOME AND FLOWERS WILL BE SENT ONE YEAR to any one remitting only 50 cents, and 


in addition the subscriber will receive as a premium, postage prepaid, the choice collection illus- 
trated above, provided no other premium is taken. Order premium by number, and address, 


3 Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio 


HOME AND FLOWERS 7 


——— _ THE VERY LATEST 


Battenberg Turn Over Collars 


Designs Clearly Stamped on Cambrice 


WITH MATERIALS TO COMPLETE 


Fashion has decreed that dainty hand-made lace work collars shall be the accepted 
ladies’ neckwear the comingseason. These collars will be universally worn and greatly 
admired. We offer readers of ‘‘Home and fliowers”’ sixteen of the prettiest designs 
from which to choose, and will mail any one of the designsshown below with an ample 
supply of first-class materials to complete the patterns selected, to any one remitting 
only 50 cents for ‘‘Home and Flowers”’ one year, provided no other premium is taken- 
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No. i7 Materials to Complete Given With Every Collar 


SUFFICIENT MATERIAL First-class in every particular, carefully selected for 


each design, will be sent with every collar, thus insur- 
ing the prettiest effects in the finished work. 


ANY ONE OF THE ABOVE DESIGNS WITH MATERIALS TO COMPLETE 


will be mailed postpaid to anly one remitting 50 cents for “Home and 

Flowers” otte year, provided no other premiumistaken. Or send us two 

subscribers who accept the above offer, and we will mail you choice of 

any one with material complete, as your reward, if you take no other 
club premium. 


ANY ONE OF THE ABOVE DESIGNS WITH MATERIALS TO COMPLETE 


will be sent postpaid, to any paid in advance subscriber for “Home and 
Flowers” remitting us 25 cents. 


Always order by number and address, 


PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS, SPRINCFIELD OHIO. 


HOME AND FLOWERS 
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Copyrighted. 1903. by the Floral Publishing Company. Entered as second class matter at the Springfield, Chico. postoffice. 


MMe rsaiion in the Home 


AS TO ITS SILENT BUT POWERFUL INFLUENCE 


BY 4. BLAIR RIDINGTON 


Til. HOSPITALITY S HEADQUARYWERS 


seems to have been by way of the 

storeroom and its freedoin from the 
smoke and din of the kitchen, first as a 
safer pastry room, and then as an absolute 
necessity for the storage of the finer dishes 
which became possible as pottery advanced. 
At present every home should have a good 
pantry, a store closet, and, if room will 
permit, a pastry room. Where space will 
permit these should be entirely separate, 
the pantry should be fitted up with a 
sink, china closet, and a table or drop- 
shelf, which may be used as a_ pastry- 
board, with plenty of small shelves and 
other conveniences for the utensils and 
condiments required. 

A very pretty way and a thoroughly 
hygienic plan is to have a “Dutch kitchen” 
in which all the kitchen utensils are hung 
in a more or less glittering array’ from 
hooks in wide boards against which the 
pots and pans rest, and where these can be 
arranged over the sink in a shallow alcove 
they form a very pretty and sensible 
_ kitchen decoration. The sink should be 
of enameled iron on brackets, with the 
drving and drip-tables entirely separate 
so that they may be lifted out into the 
room for cleaning. The back should be 


€ Bs evolution of the modern pantry 


of slate or some other impervious material. . 


The new all-porcelain sinks and backs are 
very pretty, but are as yet quite expensive. 


By all means provide the range with a 
hood, or have the ceiling of the kitchen 
sloped up toa ventilator, or, what is still 
better, have the range built into an alcove 
with an ample ventilator, so that all the 
fumes may be drawn out and not pene- 
trate the kitchen at all. So much for the 
utilities. For the artistic it is well to 
have the windows, or at least a portion 
of them, as triple or quadruple easements 
with small panes and a broad shelf under- 
neath on which a few bright flowers may 
be placed. 

The pantry should have a place for the 
ice-box, with a drain to some convenient. 
outlet. A cold-closet may be hung out 
under a window. This should be tightly 
enclosed, with the bottom made of slats, 
and a slat shelf with doors on the inside _ 
will be found an invaluable help for cool- 
ing puddings and keeping things that 
would melt too much of the ice in the 


refrigerator or which do not demand the 


cold of icing. 

The chma pantry should be abundantly 
supplied with glass-fronted closets, and, 
where steam or hot-water heating is used, 
should have a hot closet. The pantry sink 
is best of solid porcelain with a slate or 
marble back and drip. A good scheme 
to prevent the dishes being broken on 
this form of drip is to lay a heavy towel, 
three or four double, for the dishes to 
drain:son, or to use a rubber, dramer. 
Under the china closets should be drawers 
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A DINING-ROOM IN YELLOW PINE 


Showing the style of paneling and the effect of the curly yellow pine veneer. 


for linen, knives, and other table neces- 
saries, but if hanging tin receptacles for 
flour can readily be had (they usually 
come with a sieve in the bottom) it is 
better to use these in the pastry room 
rather than have built-in bins, which are 
so difficult to keep thoroughly. clean. 
The swing door leads us directly into 
the dining-room, and here the first thought 


is that the sideboard, if possible, should: 


be built in, and both this and the mantel 
should be designed by the architect, for 
only in this way can the complete picture 
It is 
well to bear in mind that these two items, 
and, possibly, some small china cabinets, 
are inherent parts of the room, and that 


of the room be made harmonious. 


it is not possible to have a carefully de- 
signed interior and then to be able to buy 
such pieces with any probability of the 
effect being thoroughly satisfactory or in 
keeping with the character of the room. 


The sideboard and buffets are as much 
a part of the design as the doors and win- 
dows, and should be as carefully consid- 
ered, so that the composition may succeed 
as developed by a single designer. This 
same is true of the stained glass. While 
rarely designed by the architect, it should 
be selected under his guidance and exe- 
cuted under his orders as much as the 
masonry or woodwork. 

A very successful treatment for a 
dining-room is to have a wide dado, a 
rather narrow portion of wall, and to 
entirely omit the usual frieze. Where 
possible the dado should be in the shape | 
of a wainscot paneled or of wide boards 
with a top and bottom molding to produce 
the wainscot effect. On top of this may 
be a narrow shelf grooved for plates, 
which, by the way, should be grouped, and, 
with this wide rail, may be altered as 
fancy dictates. Should the money to be 
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A PRETTY DINING-ROOM BAY 


With plate-rack above supported on slender columns. 


devoted to the dining-room fail to allow 
of a wood wainscot, use a base and a 
molding at the proper height, with the 
dado of some heavy material, matting of 
good design, burlaps, or some of the newer 
materials, such as fabrikona; above this 
it is a good idea to have the wall finished 
with a tapestry or other patterned paper, 
or if frescoing is to be used, have it with 
simple broad color effects that are well 
balanced, but not strictly. symmetrical. 
The comparatively plain dado must be 
offset by the treatment which is given the 
wall surface. 

The ceiling should be paneled if pos- 
sible, or at any rate be traversed with 
beams more or less heavy, depending on 
the general design of the room, though I 
have seen some very pretty dining-rooms 
with plaster paneled ceilings in fancy 
designs, but it is difficult to treat these 
prettily in the decorative scheme. 


A few words as to the mantel and side- 
board. Do not have either of these 
spindly, but broad and with simple lines. 
In many cases the sideboard has to do duty 
as a china cabinet also; in this case see 
that there is no attempt at small, cut-up 
mirrors, and, if possible, have no mirrors 
at all. The glass in the doors may be 
leaded in simple designs. 

As a final word, see that the kitchen is 
spotless, the china-room sparkling, and 
the dining-room inviting in its tones. 
Physiologists tell us that digestion is per- 
formed with greater celerity where the 
food and its surroundings tempt the appe- 
tite. Experience shows that no other spot 
of the old home lingers so long as the one 
associated with childhood’s feasts and 
frolics, and in manhood’s joys none seem 
deeper than the gathering with loved ones 
around the oaken board in the old, old 
room. 


This department is under the entire charge of Mr. Rexford, and everything not signed by 


another name is from his pen. 


HE woman who grows floWers pri- 


marily for her own pleasure “builds 


better than she knows.” Her labor 
bears fruit which is enjoyed by those out- 


side her own household. Her flowers are- 


sermons which “he who runs may read,” 
and the gospel of the beautiful spreads 
from her little garden, though she may 
hardly be conscious of it. Therefore every 
woman who grows flowers—and what is 
true of the woman is true of every man 
and every child who does the same—helps 
the community in which she lives to a 
better appreciation of that beauty which 
is part of the best life, by putting before 
it these silent preachers of the gospel-of 
the beautiful. Let no one who grows 
flowers think for a moment that what she 
does will not afford as much pleasure to 
others as it does to herself. . Such beauty 
cannot be hidden under a bushel, or in 
one’s own little garden. Its light will 
shine, and passers-by will see it, and be 
glad because of it. Let us all be mission- 
aries in this broad field of labor, and have 
a flower garden. 


JT would like to get the children inter- 
ested in flower growing, for I know what 
safe friends flowers are. They are always 
to be trusted. Boys and girls, have a little 
Grow in it 
flowers for your friends, for the sick, for 


garden of your own this year. 


the church, and for those who can not 
have a garden. The garden itself will 
afford you a vast amount of pleasure, but 


Readers are cordially invited to correspond freely with Mr. 
Rexford, addressing him in care of this office. 


the pleasure you find in sharing it with 
others will be beyond computation. A 
blessing shared is a blessing doubled. 


** % *k 


The experience gained in the flower- 
garden will be of great value to you in 
later life, when you have homes of your 
own. ‘Those who can grow flowers can 
grow vegetables, and in doing this the 
practical benefit of the training received 
in the flower garden is forcibly realized. 
if there is room enough for it, I would 
advise the boys to attempt growing veg- 
etables in connection with flowers. This 
will combine the esthetic and the prac- 
tical, and each will help to heighten the 
effect of the other. In many instances, I 
am quite sure, the boy will find it not only 
possible, but easy, to outdo the achieve- 
ments of the father along this line. 


x 


*  * 

If a boy or a girl-—or a man or woman, 
for that matter—sets out to grow plants 
of any kind, let him do so with the deter- 
mination to be thorough in the under- 
taking. Good results depend upon good 
work. Learn what is needed, and see that 
the plants get it. Neglect, poorly done 
work, and the waning of the enthusiasm 
with which we set out in spring will make 
failures of our attempts. Avoid these mis- 
takes by undertaking only as much as you. 
know you can do well, and by holding 
doggedly to the determination of having 
what needs doing done as well as you can 


possibly do it. The carrying out of this 
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determination will help you in many ways. - 


Tt will not be confined to gardening. The 
training swe give ourselves among our 
flowers and vegetables has a reflex influ- 
ence that asserts itself in everything else 
we undertake, for the person who practices 
thoroughness in one thing will find it 
easier to be thorough in other things. 
Learning to be a good gardener is one 
way of learning to be a good workman in 
all avocations of life. 


Before deciding where to locate your 
flowers make yourself familiar with their 
habits. Study the catalogues and learn 
when they bloom and how large they grow. 
Tf you know these things you can plant 
them much more effectively than is pos- 
sible if you follow the “haphazard” plan 
which prevails to a considerable extent. 


Know your plant and you will know where 
to put it. 

While you are waiting for the ground to 
get in good working condition decide what 
and where your beds are to be. Have this. 
part of the work planned out in advance. 
This not only saves time, but enables you 
to avoid mistakes, because you can think 
out what you want, and consider matters 
from various standpoints while the rush 
of the season is not upon you. 


, ' 5 
ae te 
> x > 


Get the garden under way as speedily 
as possible after the weather becomes 
warm. Dig the soil up well and work it 
over and over until it is fine and mellow. 
Much of the success of. the season. depeiids 
upon the thoroughness with which this 
part of the work is done. 


PE OL DU ee Ow st 


An old house stands in a weed-grown garden 
Where once the rose and the lilac grew, 

And the lily lifted a waxen chalice 
To catch the wine of the summer dew. 

The grass creeps in o’er the moldering threshold, 
And dust lies deep on the rotting floor, 


And the wind at will is 


coming, going, 


eo Pa) 


Through broken window and open door 


O, poor old house, do you grieve as men do 
For the vanished things that were yours of yore ?— 
Like a heart in whom love was one time tenant, 
But has gone away to come back no more. 
Do you dream of the dead as the days pass over— 
Of the pang of parting and joy of birth 


In hearts turned dust ? 


Ah, that dust is scattered 


By winds of a lifetime to ends of earth! 


See! 


Here by the path is one little blossom. 


It lifts to the sunshine a fragile face, 

And springs from a root that some dead hand planted 
A century back in the dear home place. 

Little thought they whom the old house sheltered 
That life would. fade as the leaves that fall. 

They have had their day and are quite forgotten— 
The little flower has outlived them all! 
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LEGS: 
A CALIFORNIA CATALOGUE 


What delightfully tantalizing things the 
florists’ catalogues are! Of all that have 
come to me this season, the most tantaliz- 
ing is that of Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepherd, 
of Ventura-by-the-Sea, California. It de- 
scribes so many new plants that we do 
not know which we would like most, and 
have to be content with wanting all! Init 
I find listed many of the old varieties of 
stand-bys, which, in their craze for “new” 
things, our Eastern florists have discarded 
—varieties far superior to many of the 
kinds which have been allowed to take 
their place. Some of these I have been 
searching for for years without success, 
and lo! in this catalogue from the farthest 
shore of our country I find them again! 
It is hke reading about old friends to go 
through the pages of this most attractive 
book. And the new things—I can give 
you no idea of them! Get Mrs. Shepherd’s 
catalogue and enjoy it for yourself. 


A NEW HOLLYHOCK 


I notice that one of our most reliable old 
seed firms advertises a strain of hollyhocks 
which blooms the first season from seed. 
I hope this is true, and I think it must be, 
or this firm would not advertise it. But I 
am afraid it is true in the sense that the 
Marguerite carnation is said to be a first- 
season bloomer. This plant, it is true, 
will bloom the first year, but generally: it 
has just begun to do so when frost comes. 
It is so late that we get no pleasure from 
it. If it is so with these hollyhocks they 
will be no improvement on the old 
varieties. — 


ABOUT LILACS 


If you did not go over your lilacs last 
year and cut off the old seed clusters, by 
all means do so this spring, before the 
bushes come into bloom. They detract 
greatly from the beauty of the plants. As 
soon as the flowering period is over make 
it a point to cut off every bunch of seed. 


PEAT A NeDet EE Ox Behas 


By doing this the bushes are made more 
attractive, and a good deal of the strength 
of them is thrown into the growth of the 
season. ‘his would go to the development 
of seed if you gave the plants no attention. 
These seed clusters are easily broken off. 


or they can be removed by the pruning 


shears. 
A GOOD ANNUAL 


The petunia has long been a popular 
flower because of its free-flowering habit, 
and its persistency in blooming throughout 
the greater part of the season. But the old 
petunia was quite an ordinary flower com- 
pared with the petunia of the present. It 
has been so improved in size, form and 
color that few would recognize in it the 
small and not very showy flower which was 
brought to our attention twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. The best strains give 
us flowers three sr four inches across, so 
ruffled as to appear double, in a wide range 
of brilliant and delicate colors, and with 
such a variety of peculiar markings in the 
way of blotches, flakes and lacings of con- 
trasting color that hardly two flowers can 
be found that are just alike. Nothing 
among the annuals excels the petunia as 
a bedder for the lawn. 


A FAVORITE OLD PLANT 


Why is it that we so seldom see a good 
specimen of the rose geranium nowadays? 
T suspect that the craze for new plants has 
had a tendency to crowd it into the back- 
ground, along with many other most meri- 
torious plants which were formerly favo- 
rites. I am sorry about this, for many of 
these old plants were far superior to most 
of the new ones. This is especially true of 
the rose geranium. Specimens five or six 
feet tall, with a corresponding spread of 
branches, were not uncommon fifteen or 
twenty years ago, and most beautiful 
plants they were with their large. finely 
cut and deliciously fragrant foliage. No 
one ever was at a loss as to what to use as 
“oreen” among cut flowers when there was 


a 
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one of these geraniums at hand. The 


plant requires but little attention. Give 
it a soil of rich loam, a good light, and a 
moderate amount of water, and it asked 
no more. Unlike flowering geraniums, it 
had to be given considerable root room, 
because, being grown for its foliage in- 
stead of its flowers, it could not be allowed 
to get cramped at its roots without inter- 
fering with the vigorous development of 
branches upon which its beauty depended. 
Tt was necessary to either shift it to larger 
pots at least once a year, or use a fertilizer 
freely. Once in a while the aphis attacked 
it, but a frequent showering was generally 
sufficient to keep this insect from injuring 
it. Most specimens were grown in tree 
form. This was easily done by keeping 
the young plant from branching until it 
had reached the height of three feet or 
thereabouts. Then its top was nipped off, 
and yery soon new branches were sent out 
in profusion. All but five or six of these, 
near the top, were removed. These formed 
the “head” of the tree. By nipping these 
branches it was an easy matter to make 
the plant bushy and compact. Old plants 
could easily be “renewed” by cutting off 
most of the old tops. Few plants were 
more tractable, and few more satisfac- 
tory. JI hope to see it again in general 
cultivation. 


AN “OLD-FASHIONED” FLOWER 


One of the good old flowers which we 
see very little of nowadays is the African 
marigold, or, as our grandmothers used to 
call it, the velvet marigold. This name of 
theirs was not only pretty, but extremely 
appropriate, for the petals of the flower 
have a texture like that of the richest 
velvet, and the depth of color which char- 
acterizes them adds to the velvety effect. 
I know of only one other flower similar in 
tone, and that is the wall flower, which the 
Germans are so fond of because it was a 
- favorite in the “fatherland.” This mari- 
gold is not only effective in garden deco- 
ration, but it is very useful for cutting, as 
it lasts a long time, and harmonizes well 


with scarlets, pinks, and pale yellows, 
though it is perhaps most satisfactory 
when used alone with only its own pretty 
foliage to relieve the deep-toned flowers. 
To bring out fully the richness of its 
coloring set the vase containing it where 
the sun can fall upon it. The blossoms 
will brighten as if a flame played beneath 
their brown surface and warmed them 
with its radiant heat. By all means grow 
a bed of this marigold this season. 


ONE OF OUR BEST PLANTS 


The old-fashioned peony has suffered 
from neglect, in common with most of the 
good old flowers of fifty years ago, but, 
like the sweet pea and the hollyhock, it is. 
coming to its own again, and soon it will 
be more popular than its rivals, whose day 
of triumph has been a short one. Ten 
years from now many of them will be for- 
gotten, while the peony will be enjoying 
the popularity it so richly deserves. This 
is as it should be. Merit ought always to 
find recognition and appreciation, whether 
in a new flower or an old one. And when 
a flower has proved its merit it ought 
thereafter to be given a place among the 
immortals of the floral world. For if 
merit wins immortality for a man in the 
opinion of other men, why should not a 
flower deserve the same distinction? But 
this is a matter about which the peony 
seemingly does not concern itself. It is 
content to do its part and trust the result 
to those who “know a good thing when 
they see it.” 

Few herbaceous plants equal the peony 
in richness of color and profusion of 
bloom. Old, strong clumps often throw 
up from fifty to a hundred flower stalks. 
I know of one which, two years ago, had 
over two hundred—and the flowers are 
often more than six inches across—great, 
fluffy masses of silken petals ranging in 
color from almost pure white to rose, car- 
mine, crimson, rosy violet, and salmon. 
Few plants require less care. They prefer 
a soil of rather heavy loam. They like 
to have it strong in nutriment, and they 
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do not like to have their roots disturbed. 
We are often asked by our friends to divide 
our peony plants with them, but this I 
would never advise any one to do, for in- 
terference with the plants -will often pre- 
vent their blooming the following season. 
It takes several years to grow a plant to 
satisfactory size, and if we explain this to 
our friends few of them will expect us to 


CLEMATIS 


interfere with the development of our 
plants by taking away part of their roots. 
A clump once well established is good for 
an indefinite term of years, and requires 
no care each season beyond that of having 
manure applied to it and the grass and 
weeds kept down about it. 


A CHARMING VINE 


One of the most satisfactory vines we 
have is Clematis paniculata grandifiora. 
This variety does not have the large flow- 
ers of C. Jackmani, the purple-blue sort 
which is so popular, but it has a multitude 
of small ones which almost cover the vines, 
and are really more beautiful than the 
These are pure 
white, and delightfully fragrant, and they 


i me = — = = Tc 
more snowy varieties. 


do not come until late in the season, and 
are at their prime long after the other 
varieties in general culture have ceased to- 
bloom. Give this clematis a well drained 
soil of loam, and see that it receives a lib- 
eral fertilizing each spring. The foliage of 
this clematis is of a righ dark green, with 
a shining surface, against which the white 
flowers are displayed very effectively. If 


PANICULATA 


I could have but one clematis, this is the 
variety I would choose. 


THE NAMES OF PLANTS 


A great many complaints come to me 
about the long, hard names which many of 


our flowers have—‘meaningless names,” 


one correspondent says. She is wrong 
about this. Take the plant spoken of 
above is an illustration—Clematis panicu— 
lata grandiflora. The term means a va- 
riety of clematis having many flowers, in 
panicles, but the florists, using a common 
language, describe it as Clematis panicu- 
lata grandiflora. The same description — 
apples to the hardy hydrangea, pan. 
grandiflora. If you study up the catalogues 
a little you will find that each term used 
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in connection with flowers has a descrip- ” 


tive meaning into which the meaning of a 
good many ordinary words is often con- 
densed. In other words, these terms are 
used to give us an idea of the leading pecu- 
liarities of the plants catalogued in con- 
eentrated form. There is a variety of 
cobeea grown which we would describe 
something after this fashion, if we de- 


pended on words as ordinarily used: A. 


ehmbing variety, having variegated foli- 
age. The florist simplifies matters by say- 
ing, Cobcea scandens variegata, thus de- 


scribing in two words—scandens, climb-. 


ing, and variegata, variegated—what it 
would otherwise take several words to 
describe. You see from this that all these 
terms not only have a meaning, but are 
useful in saving time and words. 


HOW TO PLANT CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSES 


If you want strong effects from the 
Crimson Rambler rose plant several in a 
clump, about three feet apart each way. 
Then set some stakes eight feet high to 
train the central canes to, and let the 
others take care of themselves. You will, 
by the third year, have a great bank of 
growth which will give you thousands of 
flowers, and delight you with its rampant 
luxuriance. One plant by itself just hints 
at what this rose can do when grown in 


groups. 


THE SHASTA DAISY 


This plant, if as hardy as the florists 
claim, must speedily become a favorite. 
It will take the place of Pyrethrum wliqi- 
nosum, whose habit is too straggling to 
make it a favorite with the fastidious gar- 
dener, and whose flowers are~ often de- 
fective. The Shasta daisy has a lovely 
flower, of purest white, and will be in 
great demand for cutting. In form it 
bears a close resemblance to the old daisy 
with which we are familiar, but in size it 
eclipses that flower to such an extent that 
it seems hopelessly dwarfed. Its petals 
have a shining texture, which adds greatly 
to its beauty. As it is offered at a very 


reasonable price, I would advise those who 
like perennials to invest in a plant this 
season and give it a trial. 


A FINE LATE-BLOOMING PERENNIAL 


If you want a beautiful late-flowering 
perennial of extreme hardiness, don’t over- 
look the aster. JI have clumbs five or six 
years old which throw up stalks from seven 
to nine feet tall, and which in October are 
pertectly covered with rosy violet flowers 
with golden centers. The plants give one 
the impression of having tangled a cloud 
of the sunset in their branches, so airily 
graceful and delicately brilliant are their 
myriad blossoms. The colors harmonize 
perfectly with the prevailing colors of the 
Indian summer. Those who have not 
grown this plant will be delighted with it, 
and those who have grown it would on no 
account be without it. It is, all things 
considered, our best late-flowering plant. 
Its flowers are generally in perfection 
v hen the cold weather of November comes. 


OLD VS. YOUNG GERANIUMS 


Some persons will tell you to throw 
away your old geraniums each season and 
grow new plants for next winter’s use. 
“Whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” Those who advocate this method 
certainly have not had the experience with 
geraniums which qualifies them to act as 
advisers. The fact is, no geranium is at 
its best before it is two or three years old. 
It takes it that length of time to develop. 
Young plants are good, as far as they go, 
but the trouble is, they don’t go far 
enough. In other words, there isn’t 
enough of them. A plant grown from the 
cutting in spring will, when winter comes, 
have but two or three branches as a general 
thing, if it has had its top pinched off. 
If it has not had this done most young 
plants will have nothing but one straight 
stalk. How many flowers can you expect 
from such a plant? But an old plant, 
which has been properly cut back, will 
have from ten to a score of branches, every 
one a growing, consequently, a flowering 
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point. Such a plant alone is able to show 
you what the flowering possibilities of the 
geranium are. Imagine, if you can, the 
difference between a plant having one 
cluster of flowers and one having from 
ten to twenty, and you will begin to realize 
how much superior the older plant is to 
the younger one. 

But, some say, old plants lack the vigor 
of the young plant. Then it’s all the fault 
of the grower. I have geraniums five, six, 
seven years old, that are as vigorous as any 


eared for, healthy old plant in full bloom, 
and you will never thereafter be an advo- 
cate of the use of young plants for winter 
blooming. — | 
The fact is, most of the persons who 
have tried to get winter flowers from old 
plants and failed have allowed their plants 
to bloom to suit themselves during sum- 
mer. Their plants have exhausted them- 
selves during a period when they ought to 
have been resting and storing up strength 
for winter work. Such plants are not in 


GERANIUMS AS GROWN BY PROFESSIONALS 


young plant can be. Every s 
them back. During summer I do not 
allow them to bloom. In fall I repot. By 
November they are in bloom, and: from 
that time to May they are covered with 
flowers. Not inferior flowers, mind you, 
but flowers as large, as fine in all respects, 
as those on young plants. I get them by 
feeding the plants well throughout the 
flowering season. Not enough to encour- 
age a rank growth of branches, but just 
enough to put vigor into the flowers. 
Treated in this way one old plant is worth 
a score of young plants. See a properly 


3 
if 
it 


a condition to illustrate the possibilities 
of the geranium as a winter bloomer. 
About all that can be expected of them 
is that they will hold their own during the 
season. it would be foolish to expect 
vigorous, healthy growth and plenty of 
flowers from a plant that had worn itself 
out. But thoughtless, unobservant per- 
sons who have expected these things from 
old geraniums and failed to get them have 
rushed into print with the information 
that they were worthless, and whoever said 
they were not didn’t know what they were 
talking about. 


& 
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EN Gas tO: 


Unless the soil is unusually rich in 
nutriment fertilizers should be applied 
liberally. Bone meal is good. So are the 
commercial fertilizers prepared by the 
great fertilizer companies. But old, rotten 
manure from the cow yard is quite equal 
to any of them in the elements of plant 
growth. The only objection that can be 
urged against it is its ability to introduce 
the seeds of noxious weeds. 

*% * 6 


I would advise sowing seed in small 
areas rather than scattering them all over 
the beds. Concentrate the seed bed to 
small limits. Transplant from it as oc- 
casion requires when the plants started 
in it have reached the proper size. By 
doing this a good deal of hand weeding 
will be saved, as the large beds can be kept 
clean by the use of the hoe until the time 
comes to fill them with flowering plants. 
This can not be done if seed is sown in 
them. Wherever seedlings are there must 
necessarily be a good deal of hand work 
done. 

* * * 

Transplant seedlings on damp or cloudy 
days if possible. It is always advisable to 
provide some kind of shade for them, for 
the sun may come out and do severe dam- 
age-if the force of its beams is not tem- 
pered considerably. After setting out 
young plants water them well. 

* * * 

Plant gladioluses about “corn-planting 
time.” Set the corms about four inches 
below the surface. To secure the best 
effect plant at least a dozen in a group. 

ye 


Dahlias ought not to go into the ground 
until it becomes warm and all danger of 
frost is over. These plants must have 
a very rich soil, and it must be dug up 
well to the depth of at least a foot. A foot 
and a half is better. Break the old tubers 
apart. One tuber, even if small, is better 
than more, if it has an “eye” or growing 
“point. | 
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If the roses have not yet received atten- 
tion go over them at once. Thin out the 
old branches. Cut away all weak ones. 
Shorten the leading ones at least half. 
And be sure to make the soil very rich. 

% oS 8 

Rake the lawn in order to get the old 
grass out of it and give the sward a chance 
to. get a fresh start. If it has not been 
fertilized this season do not neglect to give 
it a liberal application at once, that the. 
grass may have the benefit of it in its early 
period of growth. Bone meal is better 
than barnyard manure for this purpose, 
as it is free from weed seeds. Most florists 
handle a lawn dressing which admirably 
answers the purpose. 

* 7% * 

As soon as the lilacs fade cut away every 
flower stalk. This not only makes the 
busnes look better, but it throws into the 
plant a great deal of vigor which would 
be wasted if seed were allowed to ripen. 

Do not be in too great a hurry to put 
the house plants out-of-doors. We may 
have frosts late in the month. Better keep 
them indoors until sure of the season. 

*% % *% 

If you want a most charming edging for 
garden beds you can easily haye one by 
making use of old plants of Madame Sal- 
leroi geraniums, if you have wintered a 
few of these plants in the house. Cut off 
two or three inches of the end of each 
branch and insert it in the ground where 
youwant it to grow. Set the cuttings about 
eight inches apart. Not one in fifty will 
fail to grow. By the latter part of June 
the plants will begin, to make a fine show, 
and in July they will have run together 
sufficiently to give a good row of foliage. 
By the last of the month they will form a 
solid mass of green and white, quite as 
charming as flowers. Indeed, I much 
prefer this plant to any flowering plant 
for edging, as it is attractive throughout 
the season. 
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A STORY OF A CHANGE OF HEART 


BY EBEN E.- REXFORD 


fale 
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ISS BETTY’S eyes were as sharp 
M as a hawk’s. She did not pretend 
to see anything supicious about the 
old barn, but it was not long before she 
had satisfied herself that some one was 
watching her from the loft. 
“Tt’s your turn to laugh now,” she said, 
grimly. “Mebbe itll be my turn afore 
long,” and she actually chuckled over the 
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prospect of turning the tables on the 


author of her present trouble. 

Miss Betty made no attempt to drive 
Old Bruiser away, because she know very 
well that he wouldn’t go. The only thing 
to do was to accept the situation, possess 
her soul in patience, and keep an eye out 
ptor Tescue. 

By and by she saw Mary in the door- 
yard. : 
“Mary !’ she called, shrilly, “Ma-ry !” 

Mary heard the call, but was at a loss 
to tell where it came from. 


“I’m here—in the pastur’—on the stone 


heap !” ‘screamed Miss Betty. 

Mary finally located her, and started 
to come to her, wondering what had hap- 
pened. 

“Go back!” shouted Miss Bey Ol: 
Bruiser’s in the pastur’, *n’ he’ll come for 
ye if he sees you. He’s got me treed. Go 
into the woodshed *n’ get that ol’ scare- 
crow that’s hangin’ up in the corner, ’n’ 
bring it to the fence, ’n’ then I’ll tell ye 
what to do with it.’, 

Mary did as she was told. 

“Now you h’ist the thing over the fence, 
‘n’ stan’ it up, ’s ef *twas alive,” ordered 
Miss Betty. “Then you make a noise to 
draw OV Bruiser’s ’tention, ’n’ we’ll see 
what happens.” 

Mary acted on Miss Betty’s orders. 
When she had the scare-crow man braced 


up firmly against the fence she got a club: 
and pounded the rails and made a great 


racket, which Old Bruiser looked around 


to discover the cause of. Seeing what he 
took to be a man inside the pasture fence, 
and believing he stood a better chance of 
getting at him that at Miss Betty on the 
apex of the stone heap, he wheeled about, 
snorted, lowered his head, shut his eyes, 
and made a desperate charge toward the 
enemy. ‘The result was that the scare- 
crow man was jammed into the fence by 
the horns of the savage old animal, whose 
neck was almost broken by the force with 
which he came against the scare-crow’s 
backing. He gathered himself up, shook 
his head, as if to make sure it still was 
part of his body, and walked away, looking 
very foolish. 

Miss Betty took instant advantage of 
the opportunity for escape, and clambered 
down from the stone pile. The old barn 
was the nearest place of safety, and she 
reached it before Old Bruiser had fully 
recovered from his bewilderment and cha- 
erin. The barn door was open. She went 
in and looked about. No one was to be 
seen. Nothing was to be heard. 

A long ladder ran from the barn floor 
to the -loft overhead. This she shook 
loose from it position, and it came tumb- 
ling to the floor with a force that Shook 
the old building. 

“Tt’?d be. quite a drop fer a boy,” she 
chuckled, measuring the distance from 
the floor to the loft with her twinkling 
eye. Then she went out, swung the door 
to, and fastened it with the old-fashioned 
hasp which was operated wholly from the 
outside. 

“There!” she said, with a long breath 
of satisfaction. io ruther eae it’s my 
time to laugh now.’ 

John was mowing late clover in . the field 
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WINNING HER WAY 


across the road from the old barn. When 
he came to the fence she called to him: 

“When you put out the horses, I want 
ye to bring yer dog along, “n’ leave him in 
the barn over night.” 

“All right,” answered John, wondering 
not a little at the request. But he asked 
no questions. Miss Bettys reasons were 
always satisfactory —to herself, at 
any rate—and so it came about that when 
he put out his horses he brought Towser 
along and left him in the barn 

The*next forenoon, about ten o’clock, a 
man knecked at Miss Betty’s front door. 

j eae M-miss Peabody,” he 
said, as Betty appeared on the 
Eechole. “N-n-nice kind o’ w-weather, 
ain’ 1t?” 

“Tt'll do,” responded Miss 
while a grim smile played about 
ners of her mouth. 

“M-m-my boy J-Joe’s missin’,” said her 
stuttering visitor. “B-b-ben gone s-sense 
s-s-some time yist’d’y afternoon. Y-y-ye 
hain’t s-s-seen nothin’ of him, h-h-have 
yer” 

“No, I hain’t,’” responded Miss Betty. 
“That is, in the way you mean. But I’ve 
got an idee than ye'll find a boy “bout his 
size up in the loft o’ the ol’ barn where 
John keeps an extry team when he has 
help. I’ve scme reason to b’leev he’s be’n 
there sence *bout four o’clock yest’d’y.” 

Mr. Perkins looked at Miss Betty 
sharply. 

“H-h-how’d he come there, I-I-I’ d like 
to know?” he asked. 

“Ask him,” answered Miss Betty. 

“H-h-he hain’t b-b-be’n a-c-cuttin’ up, 
has he?” queried Mr. Perkins. 

“No. more’n usual, I guess,” answered 
Miss Betty. “Nigh’s I c’n make out, he’s 
al’ays a-cuttin’ up. That’s his natur’, I 
sh’d judge, fer I never hear of him ’thout 
he’s be’n in a scrape o’ some kind.” 

“J-1-if I thought he h-h-had be’n, I’d 
g-give him a t-t-trouncin’,” said Mr. Per- 
kins. 2 

“Tt’d be safe enough to give him the 
trouncin’, then,” responded Miss Betty, 


ones— 


Betty, curtly, 


the cor- 
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secretly delighted at this chance to add to 


the punishment of this victim of her dis- 
pleasure. “He was trying’ to knock some 
apples offn my trees yest’d’y, 
dered him away, 


mi sor 
*‘n’ he was dretful sassy. 
He deserves a good trouncin’, Mr. Perkins, 
‘nm’ I'd give him one, if I was you. _Mebbe 
‘twould Varn him to keep a civil tongue in 
his head. Anyway, 
the experiment.” 

“T-f-I will,” said Mr. Perkins, who was 
really somewhat afraid, of Miss Betty, 
therefore anxious to curry favor with her, 
even at the cost of considerable pain to 
his own flesh and blood. 

“Them willers in the fence corner make 
real good switches,” suggested Miss Betty. 

“T-I-’ll-t-take one,” said Mr. Perkins, 
and he proceeded to a stout one.. 

“T guess I’d better go to the barn with 
ye,. said Miss Betty.. “John left ol? 
Towse there las’ night, *n’ he ight take’ 
it into his head to go for ye.’ 

Accordingly she accompanied Mr. Per- 
kins to the barn. . Towser growled threat- 
eningly at sight of the man, 
from Miss Betty quieted him. 

“J-J-Joe,” called Mr. Perkins, 
Joe!” No reply. 

“He hears you, all right, ” said Miss 
Betty. “If he wants to git out o’ this 
scrape, now’s his chance, fer ’s long ’s 
Towse stays here *twon’t be safe fer him 
to ventur’ down.” 

This was said in a tone loud enough to 
penetrate to the loft. She calculated it 
would have an effect on the half-famished 
lad overhead, and it did. For when Mr. 
Perkins called again a faint answer came 
from the garret. 

“C-c-come down,” said 
sternly. “S-s-stir yer boots.’ 

Joe couldn’t comply with this request, 
literally, because he hadn’t any boots to 
stir, but pretty soon a creaking of loose 
boards announced the fact that he had got 
under motion. 

“Put up the ladder,” said a voice from 
the loft. 


*twould be. worth tryin’ 


? 


but a word 


ne feel i 


‘Mr. Perkins, 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR READERS’ 


Failure With Oxalis.—(C. W. E.) I can not 
understand why your Buttercup oxalis fails to 
bloom profusely. Perhaps the trouble may be 
with the soil. Let me tell you how I grow this 
plant. In September I plant from six to eight 
roots in a hanging basket of ordinary size. I 
give them a soil of common garden loam. By 
November the baskets are covered with foliage, 
and a little later the plants come into bloom, 
and from that time to May they are masses of 
rich yellow, each cluster containing from six 
to ten flowers at a time, from forty to fifty or 
sixty stems of bloom to be counted on each 
pot. Give a sunny location, moderate amount 
of water, and not too high a temperature. So 
freely does this plant bloom for me that I de- 
pend upon it for yellow after the chrysanthe- 
mums are gone, and I find it a good substitute 
for them. I grow forty or fifty pots of it each 
season. In May I withhold water, and the 
foliage soon dies off. Then the pots are set 
away in a dry place, and left there until Sep- 
tember. Then I sift the roots out of the old soil 
and repot. Generally scores of roots will be 
found where only one was planted. The smallest 
of them will bloom nearly as profusely as the 
larger ones. 


Palm Failure.—(Mrs. J. P. C.) The fact 
that your palm was healthy up to a certain 
period, and then all at once began to fail, 
would go to show that something must have 
suddenly happened to interfere with its devel- 
opment. Are you sure it did not get chilled? 
A sudden drop in temperature might account 
for the trouble. It is possible that worms may 
be at work at the roots of it, though these 
would hardly be likely to bring on such a sudden 
change as you speak of. It is also possible that 
the roots may be diseased. Examine and see 
if this is the case. I once lost a fine specimen 
of Latania borbonica by decay of the crown of 
the plant. Apparently the plant was in perfect 
heaith, but one day we discovered that one leaf 
was limp. The next day we found another in 
the same condition, and in less than two weeks 
every leaf was gone. On examining the plant 
we found the crown of it soft with decay. If 
your plant is in the condition you describe 
nothing can be done to save it. 


Scale on Boston Fern.— (Mrs. T.) Yes, scale 
will greatly injure your fern. In time it will 
if not interfered with. But how to 
interfere with it without injury to the plant is 
a problem hard to solve satisfactorily. About 
the only way to rid a plant of scale is to go 
over it and forcibly remove each one, and this 
is a tiresome operation, and one by which the 
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plant suffers to a greater or less extent. If the 
fronds are thickly infested, I would advise cut- 
ting them off and allowing the plant to renew 
itself, keeping close watch of the new fronds 
as they develop. The application of a wash of 
Fir-tree oil soapsuds, once a week, will do much 
to prevent scale from taking possession of the 
plant. Let it be somewhat weaker than advised 
in the direction on the cans containing the soap, 
and apply it with a sprayer. It is easier to keep 
scale from plants than it is to get rid of it 
after it has taken possession of them. 


Bone Meal.—(Mrs. M. C.) It is not’an easy 
matter to advise any one as to just how often 
to use bone meal on plants. Much depends on 
the soil. If it is moderately rich less meal will 
be needed and less frequently should it be used. 
The aim is to keep the plants going steadily 
and healthily ahead. Use a little meal. and 
watch the effect. As soon as growth seems in- 
clined to flag a little apply more meal, but 
never use enough to bring about a rapid, weak 
growth. Asa general thing it will not, be neces- 
sary to use more than a teaspoonful to a seven 
or eight-inch pot once a month, and often this 
would be more than was needed. Be governed 
by the condition of the plant. Study the effect 
of it on them, and you will soon be able to use 
it intelligently. Personal observation must be 
depended on more than the advice of any one, 
because of the great difference in the condi- 
tions of soil. 


Hoya Failing to Bloom.—({Mrs. A. C.) I 
have been told by an old gardener who was for 
many years in the employ of the late Peter 
Henderson that frequently the hoya or wax 
plant can be made to bloom by allowing it to | 
get quite dry at the roots and remain so for 
three or four weeks in summer—not dry enough 
to wither, but enough to prevent growth. Then 
give more water, gradually. The result is in 
many instances a crop of. flowers when the next 
period of growth occurs. I am inclined to think 
that your plant has too much root room. Per- 
haps when the pail is filled with roots the plant 
may make less rampant growth and flower more 
freely. It requires a warm place, and not a 
great deal of water. The insect you complain 
of is scale. Scrub your vine, leaf by leaf, and 
rub off every scale you find, washing it at the 
same time with Fir-tree oil soapsuds. 


Tradescantia.— (Mrs. W. W. F.) This plant 
is sometimes called “Wandering Jew,” I believe, 
and you may know it by that name in your 
locality. It has a fleshy stalk, and oval leaves. 
One variety shows stripes of plum color on a 
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1 CREM Oa aT wa ee 


sia? 


Hair needs food to keep 
it alive. 

If the roots have been 
weakened by the scalp- 
microbe, your hair falls 
sick, falls out, turns gray. 


A sure sign of “hair- §- 
disease” is itching «and§ 


dandruff. 


Heretofore, the treat-§ 


ment of diseases of the 
hair and sealp has been a 


Food Co., of New York, 
the only Institute inAmer- 
ica devoted to diseases of 
the hair and scalp, the 
cause of the disease is 
learned by a Microscopic 
Examination of the Hair, ] 


‘and acure effected by ex- 
Factand scientific methods. 


Cranitonie Hair-food § 


¥ and Shampoo Scalp-soap 


were formulated for the 


ee 


matter of guesswork. with- 


exact purpose of prevent- 
out regard io the cause. 


ing and curing all hair 


In the iaboratories of the % : UD and scalp diseases, and 
4 2 are sold by druggists. 


Cranitonic Hair and Scalp 


Upon receipt of this FORM filled out. and enclosing a few hairs. ora sample from the daily comb- 
ings. we will send you a BOTTLE of Cranitonic Hair-food and a cake of Cranitonic Shampoo Scalp-soap 
by mail prepaid. and a diagnosis and complete REPORT upon the condition of your hair after scientific 
microscopical examination by our Physicians and Bacteriologists. absolutely FREE. 


Applicant’s Name in full 


MICROBES HaVE | Address in full 
JUST ATTACKED % 

HAIR ae : > 
A—The Hair Have you dandruff : 

—The Seal . 2 
C—Microbes. Is your hair falling out 2 
D—Food-gland ; 

The cireularillus | Does your scalp ttch ? 
tration represents 
the SCALP-MICROBE, Any 


which Giised Fall, eczema on scalp or body ?______- Occupations este 29 Se 
ing Hair.Gray Hair 


Dandruff and’Bald- CRANITONIC HAIR FOOD CO: 526 West Broadway, New York 


ness. 


Is the Dandruff Otly or Dry ? 
Losing color ? 


Any scaly eruptions ? 


THE HAIR THAT FEEDS ON CRANITONIC HAIR FOOD 
oe 
? What Emulsion Do You Use? 


) HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
: 


OZOMULSION i is the only vitalized emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, combined with the biood-germicide Guaiacol, and the 
Glycero-hy pophosphites ‘of Lime and Soda. The great and marvelous building, strengthening properties of Ozo- 
mulsion are quickly shown in its immediate Good Results for Coughs, Colds, Grip, Bronchitis, Pneumonia and Throat 
and Lung Troubles, Night Sweats, Consumption of the Nose, Lungs, Larynx, Intestines, Spleen, Kidneys and Liver, 
Anemia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all disturbances of the digestive or nervous system. Ozomulsion Does Not 
‘“*TINKER”’ with disease. It “Provides Perfect Nutrition, which is the Foundation of Health. To prove its great 
medicinal food value, a large 
will be sent on request, prepaid, to any reader of Home AND FLOWERS. Ozomul- 
TRIAL BOTTLE FREE BY MAIL sion is the Food That Does So Much Good. It is an aid to any medicine you 
may betaking. The emulsion par excellence and the emulsion of Cod Liver Oil that Physicians use in their Families 
and Prescribe in their Hospitals and Private Practice, and sold by © wD) | | 
Druggists in Large Bottles, weighing over Two Pounds, for...... sec NM S &) aa r 
Write by Postal Card or Letter, giving your complete address, street and number. 


“ees FOOD CO., 98 Pine Street, New York 
TD ee od Sega aNaase 
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green ground. Another is green and white, 
while a third variety has a white, green and 
pink variegation. It roots very readily. Often 
branches thrown on the ground take root and 
grow. It isa good basket plant if pinched back 
enough to make it bushy and compact. It 
should not have a rich soil if you want it to 
produce plenty of foliage, as in such a soil it 
makes long joints with leaves so far apart that 
plants lack density In a rather poor soil it 
grows less rampantly, and is in every way more 


satisfactory. If exposed to sunshine its colors 
come out finely. In shade --it- is far less 
attractive. f 


Coleus.— (Mrs. M.) This plant is not a good 
one for winter use in the living-room. It re- 
quires a rather high and a very even tempera- 
ture. A slight exposure to cold winds or to a 
draft of cold air will often affect it, and cause 
it to drop its leaves. Frequently death takes 
place after such exposure, as if the plant had 
received a chill which acts on it very much the 
same as frost does on other plants. Unlike 
many other plants used for summer bedding, 
this-one completes its work with the season, 
and is inclined to die, like the annuals, and it is 
ditficult to carry it over the winter. The only 
way to do so successfully is’ by starting young 
plants in fall from cuttings. It is never worth 
while to undertake to winter it unless you can 
keep the temperature even, and never allow it 
to fall below sixty degrees. 


Scale(?) on Fern.— (Mrs. O. W:) Are you 
quite sure that your fern is badly infested with 
scale? Of course what you say about “brown, 
raised spots’ would apply to scale, but what you 
say about “regularity of disposition along the 
edges of the leaf” makes me suspect that what 
you take for scale is really the seed of the fern. 
These spores will.be found along the edge of 
the lower side of the leaf, and the seed-bearing 
fronds die off shortly after ripening seed, as 
this compietes their work. Because of this you 
may think the “brown, raised spots” accountable. 
They are, it is true, but not because they injure 
the plants as insects do. These affect all por- 
tions of the plant alike. 


Rose Not Growing.—(M.) Your rose may 
be mildewed because of exposure to too sudden 
and severe changes of temperature, or the dis- 
ease may be the result of a weakened constitu- 
tion. In the former case the remedy is as even a 
temperature as possible—one ranging between 
sixty and seventy-five degrees being preferable. 
If the trouble comes from lowered vitality the 
only thing to do is to feed the rose well, and 
infuse enough strength into it to enable it to 


overcome unfavorable conditions. I would ad- 
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vise putting the plant in the ground this 
summer, 


Plant to Cover Porch.—(Mrs. R.) You wil! 
find Clematis paniculata a very satisfactory 


_ flowering vine, and one hardy enough to stand 


our Northern winters. Among annuals the 
wild cucumber is satisfactory because of its 
excesdingly rapid growth, and its airy, delicate 
beauty. The Japanese hop is another good 
annual, having prettily variegated foliage. Of 
rapid growth. Roses would not give you any 
flowers the first season, and they are not very 
satisfactory as shade-producers after they be- 
come large enough to bloom. 


Plant for Upper Veranda.— (H. W.) I would 
advise madeira vine. Have a box made, ten 
inches deep and about the same in width, and 
as long as you desire. Fill with a rich sandy 
soil and plant tubers about ten inches apart. 
Train the vines to coarse-meshed wire netting. 
Water well in dry, hot weather. This plant 
has thick, heart-shaped leaves of a rich, shining 
green, and white, fragrant flowers in fall. The 
tubers can be carried over winter like those of 
the dahha. 


Lice on Sweet Peas.—(W. B.) Each year an 
aphis attacks my sweet peas, but as soon as I 
discover it I prepare an infusion of Ivory soap 
—half a cake to a pailful of water—and spray 
the plants with it. I do this, daily, until the 
insect takes its departure. There may be other 
applications which will do as effective work, but 
I do not know of any, simply because I have 
been so well satisfied with the action of this one 
that I have not cared to experiment with others. 


Violet Trouble.—(K. M. M.) Your violet 
does not do well simply because it is not adapitea 
to living-room conditions. This plant likes a 
cool atmosphere, and one in which there is more 
moisture than is often found in the living-room. 
Not one person out of one hundred succeeds in 
getting flowers from it in winter in the house. 
Better concentrate your efforts on a plant better 


‘ able to adapt itself to the conditions of the 


living-room. 


Japanese Cherry.— (Mrs. R. W.) I presume 
you have reference to the Jerusalem cherry, so- 
called, extensively used nowadays as a holiday 
plant. You might root a cutting in sand, or ir 
a vial of water, as we root oleanders, but I think 
the surest way is to grow plants from seed. 
Plant the ripened ‘cherries,’ and you will soon 
have all the plants you want. They ought to | 
grow to fruitage size by fall. 


“Smut” on Oleanders.— (Mrs. W. F. C.) What 
you call “smut” on your oleander is really a 
fungous growth which should be speedily got 
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ICLUMATISM, 


AND ALL KINDRED DISEASES, 


SWANSON’S ‘‘5=DROPS”’ is the only medicine in the. 
world that will cure Rheumatism in all of its forms and stages 
of development. Rheumatism is a blood disease, and is caused by 

oisonous matter (lactic acid and uric acid) being retained in the blood. 
**5=DROPS” cures this dreadful malady by eliminating from the 
blood, these poisons and any other impurities which may prevent 
perfect circulation. This is the only way in which a permanent cure 
may be obtained. With the blood pure, perfect circulation is assured, 
and disease is an impossibility. ‘‘5-DROPS’’ is an internal and external 
remedy, which acts quickly, safely and surely, and is an absolute 
cure for Rheumatism. ‘“6-DROPS’’ taken internally will. dissoive the 
poisonous acid, remove it from the system and cleanse the blood of all 
poisons. An application of ‘'5-DROPS”’ to the afflicted parts will stop 
the pains almost instantly, while the cause of the disease is being surely 
removed by its internal use. Aches, pains and soreness disappear as if 
by magic when “§-980PS” is used. 
E| BA is caused by the blood being impure, 
C @ Be, resulting in the impairment of the ner- 
aa" vous system. The lack of nerve force 


Pst bre f @iiiee brings a contraction of the nerve centers which is certain to cause the 
A{iiite most intense pain. Unless the blood is at once purified and the 
OIRECTIONS 1 @itica System placed in a healthy condition it invariably terminates in a 
ie ou DROPS 1 B\\iig complete breakdown of the whole nervous system and often means 
pnapanes Bere , A years of terrible suffering. ‘5-DROPS” will give quick relief and eftect 
NOON, 1m f a permanent cure of this dreadful malady. It cleanses the blood, 

yo BEIM AT IE | : starts perfect circulation, stops the pain, and in a remarkably short 


time restores the nerves to a normal condition. No other remedy 
in the world will revitalize the nerves centers or give such instant 
relief to the sufferer. 


ont T FAIL TO READ THESE LETTERS. 


BERNARD BENBE, Goodell, Iowa, writes:—‘I have taken about one bottle of ‘‘5-DROPS, and it has cured ms of 
Rheumatism. I have had the Rheumatism for three years; went on crutches for about two years and could not 
Test day or night., After taking one-half bottle of ‘'5-DROPS’”’ I was well in a week, and I will praise it as long as I live.’ 


MRS. JAMES McCARTER, 499 Edmund St., St. Paul. Minn., writes:—‘‘Your ‘'5-DROPS” is the best medicine I 
ever used. I wasa cripple with Rheumatism for nine months. The sample bottle which you sent me gave me relief, 
and I procured two large size bottles of the remedy and after using am entirely well.” 


“5-DROPS”” WILL QUICKLY RELIEVE AND PERMANENTLY CURE 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Kidney Trouble, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout, Asthma, Catarrh, Nervousness, indigestion, © 
Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Malaria, La Crippe, Backache, Nervous and Neuralgic Headache, To ‘thache, Earache, 
Heart Weakness, Paralysis, Creeping Numbness, Sleeplessness, Scrofula, Eczema and all Blood Diseases. Best 
remedy in the world for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat and Bronchial Troubles. 


All that is required to keepin perfect health is to have the disease germs destroyed, the blood purified 
and the nerves and muscles strengthened to normal condition. That is what ‘5-DROPS”’ does, and 
that is the reason why it will give immediate relief and cure so many different diseases. A test of 
"5-DROPS” will prove all that we claim, and the trial bottle costs you nothing. ( 


SENT FREE TO ALL St.cctite Soueen COUPON 


and send direct to N fefe) 
0.710 : 
Swanson Rheumatic Cure Gar with your name and address, and | Cut this out and sendit | 
a trial bottle of ‘‘5-DROPS” will be mailed to you at once. Write today, | With yourname and address 
NOTE—Large size bottle (300 Doses) will be sent prepaid 


Co., cnicaso.and you eS 
Adah re f sent a bottle ot *5-DR a8 
to any address for $1.00. If it is not obtainable in your 
town, order of us direct. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., (60 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


(TRAD z PARK) 
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rid of. Prepare some streng soapsuds and wash 
the entire plant with it. Take it leaf by leaf, 
rubbing forcibly. The leaves most badly in- 
fested can be cut off and burned. As soon as 
the weather will admit of it put the plant out- 
of-doors. | 


Farfugium Maculatum.—This variety of far- 
fugium has leaves striped and splashed with 
cream or white on a gray-green ground. F. 
grande has spotted leaves. FE’. maculatum is not 
grown as extensively as the other variety, but it 
is really the most attractive, and is of easier 
cultivation. 


Lice on Honeysuckle.— (Mrs. E. W. R.) See 
answer to W. B. Begin the use of the insecti- 
cide before the insects appear, and keep on 
using it until there seems no danger to be appre- 
hended from them. Much of the success of 


fighting insects lies in getting the start of them. 


Cow Manure as a Garden Fertilizer.— (W. F. 
S.) There can be no objection urged against 
well-rotted cow manure for use in the garden 
when it is considered simply as a fertilizer. 
The objection to its use is in the certainty of 
its introducing the seeds of weeds. 


Plants for Tubs.— (New York City Reader.) 
Cannas would do well in tubs. So would caladi- 
ums, if you were careful to keep them well 
watered. If cannas are used, put three or four 
roots in each tub eighteen or twenty inches 
across. 


zalea.— (Mrs. C. E. G.) I would not advise 
repotting the azalea every year. I would depend 
on the use of a fertilizer rather than a fresh soil. 
If you prefer to repot use peat if you can get 
it, and rather coarse sand. 


FLORAL PERPLEXITIES <FR.OM; Tw ys © a au. 


Answered by Mrs. G. T. Drenon 


_[Ali questions regarding floriculture, from the Ohio and Potomac Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico— 
which are the limits of Southern gardens—will receive careful attention and prompt responses. ] 


Mrs. Jno. B. H., Harmony Grove, Ga.—The 
camellia japonica requires a temperature of 
from fifty to seventy degrees in winter. - Above 
thirty-five degrees of latitude it is a hothouse 
plant, but belongs to the class known as hardy 
hothouse shrubs. South of thirty-five degrees 
camellias on their own roots are hardy. Grafted 
stock is more tender and less longlived than the 
standards. The single red-flowered is the hard- 
- lest of all camellias. There is a hedge of this 
variety in Greensborough, Alabama, that for 
twenty years has bloomed profusely, and never 
required protection. Greensborough is in lati- 
tude of about-thirty-three degrees. 


Charlie, Mobile, Alabama.—Tulips are not 


well suited to Southern gardens. 
yours disappointed you. 
year. 


Mr. C. M. H., Crystal Springs, Mississippi.— 
The seeds of sweet vernal grass can be bought 
of all dealers in mixtures of lawn grass seeds. 
It is planted separately and in mixtures. Try it. 


P. J. J., Nashville, Tennessee.—Mrs. Robert 
Peary would undoubtedly be hardy in Nashville. 
Give it an eastern or southern position. The 
roses are pure white, large and double. You 
could not pessibly make a finer selection. 


That is why 
Try hyacinths next 


Miss Susie B.—Verbenas are hardy in South- 
ern gardens. They are frequently covered over 
with leaves or mulch of some kind in midwinter, 
which is rather to make them bloom early than 
to preserve life. (Give your address next time.) 


Mr. R. S., Columbus, Mississippi.— Abutilons 
are not perfectly hardy in New Orleans. They 
are extensively grown in the outdoor garden, but 
are cut back almost to the ground every winter. 
Abutilons bloom out-of-doors from April to 
November in New Orleans. 


Mr. Jno. O. R., Richmond, Virginia.—Sweet 
olive blooms in January and February out-of- 
deors in Louisiana. Magnolia fuscata blooms 
in February and March. Orange trees bloom in 
February. It is an exceptional winter when 
oranges bloom in January. Bananas grow out, 
but are not fruitful in New Orleans. They are 
cultivated for their foliage. Sometimes they bear 
fruit, but very rarely, except under glass. 


Mrs. Ellen P., Huntsvilie, Alabama.—Chrys- 
authemums begin to bloom in June, and con- . 
tinue till Christmas. The names of the extra 
early sorts can be ascertained and given you, 
but the probabilities are that it is the climate 
of New Orleans that causes them to spurt in 
blooming so early. 
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—FOR— 
COMPLETE 


16.28 


AUG 


DINING ROOM OUTFIT 


or $16.98 We Furnish a Handsome Imitation Quarter- 


a a 
[Swed Dining Room Out 
Extension Table, 1 Set (6) Dining Chairs. 


—— FR _ | Sawed Dining Room Outfit—Consisting of 1 Sideboard. 1 6-Foot 
WENSSSS Shipped | 
SS exes} C.0.D. on I The Sideboard is made of selected 
WY Mish ee =e eG: Receipt of »northern Hardwood, imitation 


— 


Quartered Oak finish, 14x 24 
<~.. fj Bevel Plate Mirror, and 

S43] handsomely carved; sold 
separate from suite at only 


Solid Gold Fountain Pen 


Rubber Holder. Guaranteed exactly as represented or 
your money back. Works perfectly, writes smoothly 
and delights the user. We want to sell 1,000,000 pens 
this year and to do it we’re going to make the price on 
this pen only 50 cetits, postpaid. Send to-day. 


TIDD PEN CO., Dept. J, Columbiana, Ohio 


LADIES Yor 
Clothes. 

The Wardrobe Clothes Hanger 

will do it. Ladies’ complete set, in- 

cluding 3 adjustable skirt hangers, 3 

adjustable waist hangers, and 1 wall 

loop, all for $1. We pay express. 

Sample skirt hanger only 25e. Agents 

wanted in towns where we have none. 
J. H. HOWE MFG. CoO., 

62 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


This Skirt and Coat 
Hanger can be ad- 
justed to carry in 
small handbag. 


An Original and Delicate Perfume 


Our new Sachet Powder 10 cents, three for 25 cents. If you 
send with your order the names and addresses of 10 of your 
friends, we will send you an extra package, FREE. Ask for 
“HIGHLAND VIOLET” SACHET POWDER. 


H. & F. Talcott Mfg. Co., Box 6, Sta. E, Brooklyu,N Ye 


s 
Silk Remnants 

Large package. No little odds and ends, but nice large 
pieces suitable for crazy work. Also package of Embroidery 
Silk, beautiful assorted cotors. Botb sent prepaid for 20c, 
or either for 1G@c. Send addresses of five ladies with your 
order and receive a skirt supporter FREE. 

K. C. SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
2315 E.18th St., = = Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTE 


and samples of our goods, 
day for expenses. KUH 
Atlas Block, Chicago. 


WOMEN [0 SEW 82.5072-45. 


All material free paid Send reply envelope for particulars 


and TESTIMONIALS FROM LADIES NOW SEWING, 
Universal Co., Dept. 70, Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 


WHICH? 
C.L. Lord, 131 W. Gilman St., Madison, Wis. 


White Silkk FRENCH POODLES. 
ANGORA CATS, Woodiawn Kennels, Louisville, Ky. 


10 men in each state to travel, 
tack signs and distributeci~culars 
Salary $60.00 per month, $2.50 per 
LMAN COMPANY, Dept. B, 


A ten cent diagram ot a beautiful silk quilt, 


or twenty-five cents for finished silk sample. , 


$9.48. The table has solid 
oak top, fancy turned and 
fluted legs, finished gol- 
den, 6 ft.extension ; sold 
separate from outfit 
only $3.98. The6 chairs 
ij2re solid oak with cane seat, 
el] nicelyfinished and well made; 
|sold separate from outfit 
only $4.20. 


senp us $1:00 


Ny together with this ad. and we 
0 will ship this entire outfit or 

any separate piece to any ad- 
dress C.0O.D. on approval, If 


round we will gladly send particulars free to all, 


OTAMPED SATIN 


10 cents per package, postpaid. 1 handsome block free with 
every package. E. A. Strong & Co., 3272 21st Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


3 yds. brown linen stamped to work 
NEW _SHIRTWAISTS $1.75; shaded red, blue or green silk 
to finish, 30c. 


3 yds. stamped white lawn, $1.25; white floss to 
finish, 25c._ Oriental center with silk, 70c. Doily and silk, 30c. 
THE FARMILL NEEDLEWORK CO., Route 3, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL PROPERTY 


or health resort, located at junction of two railways; 
8 acres; 4 large buildings; mild winters; fine medice 
inal waters. Will be sold at great sacrifice. 


Cc. D. EPES, Nottoway, Va. 
100 THINGS 


FOR 
YOU TO SELL. 


Men, Women and Youth make lots of money. 

Exclusive territory given. Get our illustrated 
eatalogue and liberal terms right away. 
EVERETT M. GRIMM, 

Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


Free To ladies. Handsome Stick Pin of exquisite and 


Secret. Send No money, simply name and address. 


-\NOVELTY Co. 712 N, Fulton Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


lF YOUR HEADACHE is not relieved from the use of Head- 


ache powders, try Saxony Headache 
Powders, a 25c box sent by mail for 15c and this add. 
Mr. F. G. UHLICH, 2001 Salisbury St., St. Louis, Mo. 


r to do piecework at their homes. We furnish all 
Ladies material and pay from $7 to $12 weekly. Exper- 


lence unnecessary. Send stamped envelope to 
Royal Co., Dept.H.F..34 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Try our new food, ‘Dainty Desserts.” 


HOUSE j ir new 1 
Healthful, d-licious. 10 cents will bring 

KEEPERS ? 

ATTENTION enough for 50 persons.. J. M. Grau, 4700 


Tacony St., Frankford, Pa. 


Lx Per hundred for addressing envelopes. Send dime 
ae and stamp for full instructions. Steady work. 
au «(CC CE. Miller & Co., Dept. A 1, Ely Bildg., Chicago. 


Alwaysmention HoME AND FLOWERS when writing advertisers. 


a 
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MAY IN 


Orchids.—Of ‘the two classes of orchids, the 
terrestrials are of easiest culture for amateurs. 
And among the terrestrials the ‘Flower of the 
Holy Ghost,’ the Spanish Flor del Espiritu 
Santo is the most curious. In some respects it 
is also one of the loveliest, though it is not 
showy as some others. It is a bulbous flower, 
discovered on the Isthmus of Panama, and no- 
The flower 
having a spathe that 


where else in the world. is ¢con- 
structed like the calla, 
half-way envelops the true flower, 
directly in the heart, and upon the projecting 
stigma is the outline of a dove, pure white, with 
folded wings, a head of gold eolor, and a tiny 
crimson beak. The culture is simple. ‘Treat 
the pseudo bulbs of the flower of the holy ghost 
as corms of the calla are treated, if grown in 
pots. For outdoor culture plant them in th 
fernery, where there is constant moisture and 
partial s This orchid in its native habitat 


grows in damp, shaded places. 


which is 


hade, 


and Calopogorns.—These are the 
native terrestrial orchids 
Pogoyias bicom in 


Pogonias 
most available of our 
for all Southern gardeczs. 
April an nd May, and calopogons in May ard 
Hither of them, or both together, blocm 
beautifully in among the ferns. The moisture 
of the fernery suits.them first rate. Pogonias 
have pinkish, bell-shaped blossoms, and but 
one leat to each flower stem. There never has 
been an orchid yet discovered that had not some 
peculiar feature. Pogonias are pecular in 
that they are clad in only one leaf. Calopogons 
are favorites everywhere. They are open, cir- 
of a silver half-dollar, of 
rich, rosy purple. Their peculiarity is the bent 
form of the stem, causing the flowers to nod and 
flutter like butterflies. 30th pogonias and 
calopogons are 


cular fiowers the size 


perennial 


Epiphyte Orchids.—The air-plant or epiphyte 
orchids are more difficult and expensive than 
the terrestrials. They are all of foreign origin, 
except Epiphyte or Epidendrum conopseum, 
which is native to Florida, and is only interest- 
ing as representing the class, as it is plain 
and unattractive. All things considered, the 
cattleyas are best suited to Southern gardens. 
They grow very well in pots, in baskets of moss 
and on blocks of wood with the bark left on, 
roots of the 


with mess bound around the 
orchids. The cattleyas are epiphytes, and are 
tender. 


Cattleya Citrina.—This is the well. known 
tulip orchid of clear lemon yellow, blooming in 
April and May. Bring it from the hothouse 


ad 


SO 7UFT et BERS 
Byeiiroe-Ge 


for a month. 


e WOVE 


GARDENS 
T. ‘Drennan 


the last cf April, and it will not cease blooming 
Give it a shady place, and spare 


now water. 


Cattleya Intermedia blooms from May to 
July, petals and sepals soft rosy purple, and 
throat of gold. 


Cattleya Gigas is the largest flowered of its 
class, blooming in July aud August. The colors 
are richly blended, soft mauve, lavender, 
purple petals and sepals, 
throat. 

These varieties are easily grown among sum- 
plants, out-of-doors. They need winter 
protection, and should be in good condition 
when brought out for the summer. They make 
a chain of very interesting bloomers from April 
to November by proper selection of varieties. 
There are twenty-odd Cattleyas, including the 
popular C. trianne, but as it is strictly a hot- 
house orchid, blooming from December to April, 
the others here described are more available 
for amateur culture. 


royal 
and bright yellow 


Honeysuckles.—The new ever-blooming honey- 
suckle of scarlet salmon is a great acquisition 
to Southern gardens. Ever-blooming, in the 
South, means trom April to November. The 
golden-netted Japanese honeysuckle is more 
beautiful in peor soil. Fertility increases the 
size of the leaves and causes the green hue to 
predominate. On poor soil the leaves are about 
the size of squirrel’s ears and of bright gold 
color. The vines are also golden, and notwith- 
standing poor soil, this honeysuckle makes lux- 
uriant growth. lt is a prime ornament in the 
garden. 


Pansies and White Lilies =the month ot 


May is the time white Madonna lilies and rich, 


A frieze of 
With pansies. 
and in velvety 


velvety pansies bloom together. 
white lilies is rich, bordered 
Pansies are the richest in color 
texture of all spring flowers. That they are 
only spring and early summer flowers seems 
not to be generally understood from what we 
read of them. In Southern gardens they bloom 
the eight weeks of May and June. The seed 
should then be sown for another crop of plants. 
The pansy has an interesting history. In 1810 
a young daughter of the Earl of Tankerville, 
at Walton-on-the-Thames, England, undertook 
the task of hybridizing the common heartsease 
or viola-tricolor with such success that her flow- 
ers attracted widespread attention. They were 
planted in the royal garden at Kew, and from 
that time until now hybridization has evolved 
more beautiful forms and richer colors. 
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FOR THE ASKING. Write to-day for illustra- 
FRE tions an4 interesting literature how to wearacorset. 
* yy  ultivates Naturally the STRAIGHT 
“The Sahlin” front and ERECT FIGURE. 
The garment identified by having ro a 
hooks, no clasps, no laces. no strings, no 2 
heavy steels. If you wish to be satisfied, 
accept no substitute. The name ‘‘SAHLIN”’ 
is stamped on every garment. No corset 
is necessary. asitis ‘‘a Corset and Form 
Combine :.” it is impossible to state 
here all of its many merits. 


pat, 
i Beb. 20, 
| 1902: 
& PARES TED oS 
Write for free catalogue. Every 
form guaranteed. Price $1 and 


: } », £1.50. If your dealer hasn’t 

p Ze. ‘gpniLls them remit to us the price and 

a : we willsee that you aresupplied. 

patented WRFECT FORM When ordering give bust and 
1898. CORSET COMBINED, waist measure. and length of 


waist under arm. 


SAHLIN CORSET CO., 48 Fulton St., Chicago, Ills. 


a6 447" 


Face Like Satin | 


WITH NYMPHIA FACE POWDER 
FREE OFFER—We mail you a package of fragrant 
Sachet Perfume for 2stamps. Also a grand offer to 
introduce our Face Powder. Makemoney at home. 


We trust you. No money required, as we forward 
goods; you pay us when you have sola them. 


We also Give Premiums. 
NWYDMPHIA CO... 
Lock Box 2025. Sam Francisco, Cal. 


a 


Famous Puritan Water Stiil. Over 
72,000 already sold. Piaced over the 
kitchen stove, it purifies the foulest 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur- 
nishes delicious distilled Pure Water. 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— 

“Men and Women—BIiG WAGES. 


HARRISON MFG. CO., 
14 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati,O. 


A GRAND INVENTION 


BE BEAUTIFUL 


Dr. Bidaman’s Safe Arsenic Complexion 
Wafers make complexion clear, smooth 
and velvety. Remove all skin blemishes. 
Used by noted beauties and actresses. 
Sample box sent for twenty-five cents 
in stamps. Correspondence sonfidential. 
Circular free. 


Dr. Israel Bidaman, 


NEW YORK. 
Established over Thirty Years. 


I CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


no jnatter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learnhow. Est. ’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 1770 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia. 


$8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing samples of Washing 
fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A.W .Scott,Cohoes,N.Y. 


ure Women 
OF FEMALE DISEASES AND PILES 


Will Cure You So That You Will Stay 
Cured—Women No Longer 
Need Submit to Embarrass- 
ing Examinations and Big 
Doctor Bills. 


ASS 


Ak ; 
G Ye 3 


To Show Good Faith 
amd to Prowe to You 
That £ Cam Cure You I Will 
Send Free a Package of My 
Remedy to Hvery Sufferer. 


I hold the secret of a discovery 
which has never failed to cure 
women of piles or female weakness. 


Falling of 
the womb, painful menstrual periods, leucorrhea, 


granulation, ulceration, etc., 
cured by my treatment. 

I now offer this priceless secret to the women of 
America, knowing that it will always effect a cure, 
ne matter how long you have suffered or how 
many doctors have failed. 

I do not ask any sufferer to take my unsupported 
word for this, although itis true as gospel. Ifyou 
will send me your name and address, I will send 
vou a trial package absolutely free, which will 
show you that you can be eured. The free trial 
packages alone often are enough to cure. 

Just sit down and write me for it today. 

Mrs. Cora B. Miller, Box No. 


are very readily 


71, Kokomo, Ind. 


i re CAST i] 


Dr. Sleight’s Tablets will quickly 
reduce your weight to normal. Aitrial 
of his marvelous home treatment 
sent absolutely FREE. A cure guar- 

anteed in every 
case or money 
refunded. 

Dr. Sleight’s Fat Ree 
ducing Tablets are 
positively guaranteed 
to reduce flesh in each 
and every case, with 
perfect safety, and at 
the same time im- 
prove the general 
health. Ailments of 


the heart and other 
vital organs become 
permanently cured. 
Double chin, corpul- 
ence, flabby cheeks, 


and many other dis: 
agreeable evidences 
of obesity are speedily 
removed, Carmbetak- 
en privately, and with- 
out the knowledge of 
anyone. 


Wegive you a guarantee that we will refund 
money, if after 30 days treatment, you have not 
lost flesh, or if you are dissatisfied for any reason. 
FRE E TRIALTREATMENT sent securelypacked 

ina plain sealed wrapper with full di- 
rections and testimonials. Also Dr. Sle!ght’s val- 
uable book, “The Cure of Corpulence.’’ Write today. 

Authorized Capital $100.000. Bank references. 


ABLET CO., Ltd. 
Ss ERSCEIGHT u ST. JOHNS. MICH. 


The Well-Ordered Household 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PRACTICAL WOMAN 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


Editor Cornell University Reading Course for Women. 


EADERS of the Well-Ordered Household 
are a great assistance in making this 
department a success when they send 

letters containing questions and offering ideas 
concerning their own every-day work. 


“RICHBURG, NEW YORK. 


“Will the editor of the Well-Ordered House- 
hold give me a few ideas about washing clothes? 


I have never before had that work to do. Is it- 


desirable to use a washing machine? And is it 
better to send the washing to the laundry or 
have it done at home?” 


It is not always possible, nor always the best 
plan, to send to the laundry. It remains to 
study economy of time and strength as well as 


ECONOMIZING STRENGTH IN WASHING 


money. It is really an accomplishment to be 
able to wash well, and the coarsely laundered, 
grimy clothes, which smell of the wash water, 
are a menace to the art when we consider the 
satisfaction afforded by white, smoothly laun- 
dered sweet-smelling clothing. There are those 


who still put the clothing into the pounding bar- 
rel, cover the clothes with warm water, and a 
sufficient quantity of soft soap, then with alter- 
nate poundings and turnings, the clothes need 
but little rubbing. Others are using the wash- 
board, wringer, and boiler, and probably more 
washings are done in this way in small families 
than in any othtr. The washing machine has 
come as a relief to many households, especially 
where boy or man power is applied to the han- 
dle. In large laundries the machines introduced 
have taken the washing out of the home, and by 
mangling and other processes made it possible 
to do the family wash away from home, al- 
though the process demands a new supply of 
clothing oftener than when the old methods are 
used. 

Soft water and plenty of it are very impor- 
tant accessories to the week’s wash Soft water 
—water containing little mineral matter—not 
only is pleasanter to use, so far as the effect 
upon the skin is concerned and its tendency to 
remove the dirt, but it is a saving of soap, since 
with the use of hard water some of the soap is 
rendered insoluble. Soaps used in washing are 
numerous. The best laundry soaps contain only 
soluble salts of fatty acids, such as tallow, 
grease refuse from the kitchen, and cotton-seed 
oil. A reliable soap should be used not only to 
secure cleanliness, but to prevent injury to the 
clothing. 

It is doubtless desirable to soak clothes over 
night if they can be sorted, but’ it is never wise 
to put table linen in with soiled garments to 
absorb their impurities. The cleaner white 
articles should not be soaked with stockings. 
Care should be used to determine the amount of 
rubbing to give clothes, and only the parts that 
need it rubbed vigorously. This saves the undue ° 
expenditure of strength and unnecessary wear 
upon the clothing. Many ofthe poor results 
in washing are due to insufficient rinsing. II1- 
smelling clothes are very disturbing and quite 
unnecessary if there are sufficient rinsings to 
take out the dirty water. This will also help 
to avoid the drying of the clothes in streaks. 

In muscular exercise requiring one to stoop 
over the bending should be at the hips, and not 
from the waist line. In the latter case the 
pressure is brought upon the lungs and other 


% 
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This would be a cleaner, brighter world if 
every housekeeper used 


tees 


It Multiplies—your pleasures; Biviedles— your 
efforts; Subtracts—from your cares; Adds— 
to yout life. : 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis——Makers of OVAL. FAIRY SOAP. 


A NEW IDEA, tf You Are Building 


Send for my new COZY HOME plan portfolio, with 60 plan and design sheets of 
pretty brick and frame cottages, cozy summer homes, churches and two family 
houses complete for 50c. Thig portfolio form permits of constant revisal, so 
you only pay for the newest of architectural ideas. 


Also portfolie of 30 Frame  ottages $1,500 and less for 25 cents; 35 Cozy Homes 
$1,000 to $2,500 for 25 cents;28 Brick and Frame Homes $2,000 to $5,000 for25 cents. 


(FreSt cece Beet Bano OR A. BLAIR RIDINGTON, Architect, 660 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


= 


Kills Insects on Vegetables and Flowers, 


’ Fi Etc. In use since 1880. Safe and effective 
to use. Sold by seedsmen everywhere. 
Send for free booklet on bugs and blights to 
B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


FOR 25 cents K. &S. Tooth Filler fills the 
jy, teeth for six months. Stops toothache 
k instantly and prevents decay. Manufac- 

turer, GEO. R. BAKER, Reg’d Pharma- 

cist, 63 Clark street, Chicago. 


90 VARIETIES. Anyamount. Poultry, Eggs 


ons, and Belgium Hares, 

—==s—= Prize list FREE. Everybody oughtto have 
one of Our Natural Colored Description 60 page 
Poultry Guide, Remedies, Information and be con- 
vinced. Only1i0c mailed. Address, : NR AS RR RS SS 
J. A. BERGEY, BoxE. Telford, Pa. A L [L PA PE R direct from the manufacturer. 
Save the jobbers’ and retailers’ 


y ’ T REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS, MILITARY profit. Send for samples at once, giving the number 
2 a Goods, NEW and old, auctioned to F, Bannerman, 579 of rooms you have to paper. Send 6c to partly cover 
way, N. 


» 15c. catalogue mailed 6cstamps. j postage. Address, H. Bidwell, Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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organs, and the strain upon the back. Bending 
at the hips enables one to keep the chest ele- 
vated, and relieves the strain upon the back. 
The tub should be raised at such a height as 
to save undue stooping. When a man saws wood 
he uses-the muscles of his arms to make the saw 
go, while a woman in washing clothes is inclined 
to use the muscles of the back, a method much 
more wearisome. According to that principle 
a man may saw wood: all day without injury, 
while a woman, in her wrong method of using 
her muscles, can with safety do only a limited 
amount of work. Raise the tub to a reasonable 
. height, bend from the hips, not from the waist, 
use the arnis instead of the back, and the result 
will be much less wearisome. 


Macuias, NEw YorE. 

My husband wants me to do the writing while 
he does the thinking, for he is yery slow and 
clumsy at writing, and at night when he was 
indoors I was busy with the children or too tired 
to help him. We have four children. Their 
ages are eight, six, two, and the youngest not 
_ quite two months. My father, a man eighty- 
five, also lives with us. 

We have worked two farms, about two and 
one-half miles apart. We have moved twice 
in a year. Pardon me for taking so much of 
your time, but I wished you to understand how 
busy we are. I forgot to write that he has 
also been getting lumber and stones together 
for a new house. 

Could you send the leaflets entitled “Farmers’ 
Wives’ Reading Course”? I read rapidly, and 
believe I could steal out enough time to read 
them. 

We take the Rural New Yorker, and find it 
very interesting and instructive. We are very 
glad that so much interest in farming is mani- 
fested by our educational institutions, and con- 
sider it a step in the right direction to -bring 
farming up on a level with other kinds of 
employment. 

We have a good school. Our children can pre- 
pare for a college course right at home. We 
also have free delivery, and local and long- 
distance telephone. 

Is this too long? Just remember that it is 
the farmer’s wife, and not the farmer that is 
writing it, if you think so. 


Port LUDLOW, WASHINGTON. 

I love HomME AND FLOWERS too dearly to wish 
to criticize anything I find in it, even if I were 
competent te do so, which I know I am not. It 
is goed, beautiful, and uplifting, and I prize it 
so much I am going to try hard to spare money 
and subseribe for it for a friend who has even 
less than I have to live the life beautiful on. I 


do wish to make a few remarks and give some 
impressions I have had in reading the discus- 
sions on the life beautiful on the farm. It has 
come very close to me because I have been think- 
ing and trying to live along the line for nearly 
ten years. We in Western Washington are 
mostly “ranchers,” trying to live off our land 
and improve at the same time, which makes it 
harder of course than if one is simply culti- 
vating land already cleared. But 1 know some 
farmers here, and a few years ago visited rela- 
tives on farms in Wisconsin and New York. I 
was thinking of them as well as ourselves. You 
say, “Statistics do not support.” No, of course 
they do not; nor the farm papers; nor the farm- 
ers themselves mostly. Very few of the latter 
tell the honest truth, and I can’t remember who 
he was, but he spoke truly, who said, “There 
are three kinds of lies—black, white, and statis- 
tics.” I think if you couid step into some farm- 
ing communities and get te really know the 
ins and outs of their daily life, you would put 
no more faith in statistics; nor much in their 
theories. It is only in theory that any but a 
very small per cent of any working people can 
live the life comfortable, much less beautiful, 
and why, oh, why, will honest people try so hard 
to prove it otherwise? 5 

If we were cast on a desert island for all, or 
an indefinite time, it would be well to look 
upon things as you do. But in this world of 
plenty, how absurd. Awaken and educate the 
higher faculties. That is surely very much 
needed, but it is not all. If you are not for us, 
don’t be against us by assuming that any one in 
any circumstances has nothing to do but think 
so, and slide right into the life beautiful. 

There are compensations to living on a farm 
anywhere, and particularly here, that I am sure 
no other hard way of earning one’s living brings, ~ 
but it is hard, and, oh, the needlessness of it is 
the hardest part to bear. It is not what money 
brings more than the necessaries of life that I~ 
or any other sensible person wants, but just to 
do a reasonable amount of useful work, and then 
a chance to lift one’s eyes and thoughts above 
the daily grind. Truly, those who might do so 
now don’t, and as the circulation of magazines 
go, you have a big field to work in. But 
straighten out this dreadful tangle of govern- | 
ment, and your field of labor should be long 
and wide as the country. 

I like the household department very much. 
It is good and helpful and needed. No matter 
what system of government we may live under, 
we will need to know how to work to the best 
advantage. I enjoy HOME AND FLOWERS very 
much, and reading it is helping me to get ready 
to help my children, the greatest good it could 
do me. 
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One of our many new creations for spring. Beau- 
tiful and decidedly attractive. Entirely hand- 
made overa wire frame. Brimand draping of 
lustrous imported straw cloth. Crown of tucked 
silk fastened in the centre with a velvet button. 
Trimmed with crushed roses and natural foliage. 
A knot of tufted silk on bandeau tastefully ar- 

ranged gives the final touch to thisalready popu- 
ia ‘hat. Made in Black, Black and White, 
Brown, Castor, Grey, White and Blue. State 
plainly combination of colors desired when or- 
dering. 


Our Special 


Price $1.70 


We are now selling this hatin our store at $4.00. 
Send money order cr express order, Our spring 
catalogue contains illustrations and descriptions 
of everything new in millinery. Sent free on 
request. S. LANGBEIN & CO. 

America’s Largest Retail Milliners 


175 State Street, Chicago, Ili. 


a lly unlike ee ee 
better material, requires less at- 
aa tent ion, costs no more. Whistle 


issue a 24 page feck showing 
photos of all styles and-sizes, 
Round and Square, single and 
double doors, and giving facts 
about cooking by steam that 
every woman should read. Itis 
Free. Youcan cook a complete 
meal over one burner with en 
“Ideal’? Cooker, save Time, Fuel, 
Food, Labor. You ean’t burn or 
OV erdo things; nosteam,no odor. 


Agents Wanted. 
THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., 2328 Albion Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


SALESNE 
BIG WAGES sieficn. 


Wickless, Fuel Oii Stove for © 
cooking end heating. New, 
wonderful invention. TEnor- 
mous demand. Everybody buys. 
Big Seller. Gener tes its own : 
fuel gas ou kerosene 21). A —— 

spoontul of oi! m-kes a howenead of fuel gas. Cheapest, 
safest, best fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All sizes. 
Prices $3 up. Write for special offer, new plan. Cat. Free. 
WORLD MFG. CO., 5236 World Building, CINCINNATI, O- 


ANB AGENTS 
SNEED: 


F R E Clairvoyance. If sick orailing send now, name, 
age, 


sex, lock of hair and 2 stamps to 
Dr. D. Hinkly, X-27. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dresses Any Woman 
Complete from HEAD to TOE 


IN LATEST STYLE. 


FREE SANPLES 


and Measurement Blanks. 


To Introduce Direct to the Weare 
our Ladies’ Custom Tailoring 
we will make the first ten 
thousand suits absolutely to - 
mea:ure Ss2nt us for only $10 
and give the following, com- 
plete ctually 

outit FREE $ _8 value for 
onty $10 and nothing to pay til 
affer you receive the suit and free 
outfit and find it just as represent tod 
Serd us your name ani postoftice 
address, and we will send you FREE 
SAMPLES OF CLOTH, 5-ft tape 
line and measurement blank for 
size of Suit, Shirtwaist and Sho-s 

A genuine wool mixed repeliant; 
latest style, Tailor Made Blouse Suit, 
for such ladies’ tailors charge 820.00 


& 


Fancy Siraw Trimmed Hat. .. 2.50 
Vair Stylish Shoes ..... - 2.690 
Stylish Percale Shirtwaist.. 1.50 
Pair Lisle Thread Hose.. Asti) 
Lace Bordered Handkerchief... «4 
Handsome Leather Belt....... 22 


pe pay daily for this....§28.60 


ON’T DELAY —Aftor Div. 
es ON 10 009 orders Our prices” 
for these suits will be $20.00 and 
No Free Articles. 


GENTS’ COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING CO., 


Ladies’ Tailoring, 
Dept. 555, 
244 MARKET STREET, 


Reference. First Nat’! Bank, 


GHIGAGO, ILL, 


Chicago. Capitai 812,000,000. 


That will cutshort grass, | 


tall grass and weeds 
and do all the trime= 
ming along fences and 
walks. Send for catalogue 
and prices. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Roche’s Herbal ‘Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without in- 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON, Queen 
Victoria St.. London. England. Wholesale of 13. Foucera 
& Co., 30 North William St., New York. 


$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog Exp. Prepaid. 
We are largest manufacturers of New Novelties in Aluminum 
Granite and Tinwarein the U.S. Address Dept. W. ; HOUSE- 
HOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, or Buffalo, N. Y. 
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I realize keenly how unable to write I am, 
but for all that, and having to sit up nights to 
do it, I can not keep still. 


The above letter was sent to the editor of 
HoME AND FLOWERS, and referred to the depart- 
ment of The Well-Ordered Household. Truly, the 
heroic lives in this world are not all connected 
with battlefields. The difficulty in the life of 


BED MADE UP 


the writer of this letter is that she meets her 
Waterloo every day. It is very easy for us to 
propose beautiful and inspiring thoughts when 
the health is good, the outlook fair for a moder- 
ate amount of work, and an income large enough 
upon which to live, but the halo which we wouid 
cast about the’ kitchen sink, the mop, and the 
stew-pan dies away when we are brought into 
too close and constant contact with them. Still, 
work is the more effective for belief that there 
is a halo to be found and the habit of attending 
to the duty near at hand and looking forward 
to better days. 

The darker the way the more light we need. 
It may be hard to keep it burning, but it must 
be had. The easy pathway without any ob- 
stacles does not develop strength. Our strongest 
men and women are those who have tried their 
strength and won. Women working in a house- 
hold with nothing but the humdrum of life pre- 
senting itself from day to day are living heroic, 
noble lives, which, while it may not make them 
illustrious, wins for them a strength which has 
made wonderful mothers of great men and 
women. Taken away their life battles and weak- 
ness would have been the inheritance of these 
children. 

It would do every one of us good, who try 
to encourage the life beautiful, to try to live 
it under such circumstances as are mentioned in 
this letter. Still the men and women who seem 
to have less drudgery and less care are fighting 
their own battles in the busy and professional 
world. The brain worker and the man who 


carries heavy financial responsibilities have 


larger worries than those who toil simply by 
hand. There is no doubt that every person, no 
matter how hard his daily task becomes, must 
keep always ahead of him the desire for the life 
beautiful. What one needs to do in this ease is 
to fold the hands occasionally, relax and rest, 
and say, “I have done the best I can, I have 
nothing to worry about, everything will come 
out all right.” There is no place where this is 
more necessary than in a kitchen where work 
drives from morning till night. If any one on 
earth will be taken care of and the struggle 
made easy to endure, it is the woman who ear- 
ries the burden of rearing children and who 
strives to keep up the work in a home. It is 
just such mothers whose children have had suc- 
cess. Who can say but that the greater heroism 
is in the life of the mother in her quiet, unevent- 
ful, but busy life? It would seem that the 
flowers were made to bloom, the hills were made 
most beautiful and the valleys most peaceful 
for just such persons, rather than for those 
whose lives are so easy that they need less the 
comforts of a beautiful world. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A READER 


An ideal bed for health and comfort should 
have a metal frame (white enameled, iron or 
brass), upholstered, spiral shelf spring (if this 


BED OPENED 


can not be had a woven wire, reinforced with 
several rows of spiral springs through middle 
so it will not sag), a good hair mattress made 
in two sections, a mattress cover, feather pillows 
22x30 inches, one pair soft wool blankets, and 
a lightweight puff for summer (two pair 
blankets for winter), pillow cases made of 45- 
inch cloth and finished 36 inches iong, sheets cut 


To Cure 4 Cold in One Day 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if if fails to 
eure. KE. W. Grove’s signature is on each 
box. 205¢. 
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This Washing Machine 
FREE 


Favorite 


Washer in every home in 
~™, America, I wilt send a machine, 
® freight paid, to the first to 
write from each county in the 
U.S. I willsend two machines. 
well one and keep the other 
é - ~- Agents make $100 to $200 a month 
selling my machines. You don’t have to act as agent 
In order to get MACHINE FREE. No capital needed. 
Machine washes anything that can be washed by hand, 
Triec for 16 years, Send postal card to-day, 


R. M. BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room 136Ball Block, Muncie, Indiana. 


PRICES REDUCED tats: 


$4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
$5.00 Quaker ‘°° we 3.59 each 
$10.00 ‘°° sé se 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65e 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
Ses Kree with all ‘*Quakers.’’ 
Write for our New Cata- 
logue, special 60-Day offer. 
Eon’t miss it. Your last 
chance. New plan, new 
te prices to agents, sales- 
of | ae men, managers. Wonder- 
ful sellers. Hustlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 
World M’f’g Oo., 9% World Bldg., Cincinaati, 0. 
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BARGAINS IN PLANTS 


At 27¢ a | we offer 2 good, heavy, 36- § 
y ® inch width Granite Carpet. 

New floral design; red, green or wine background 

with handsome contrasting colorsin floral design. 


NO BETTER WEARING CARPET MADE. 


s Seud us this ad., state whether 
Our Offer: you wish red, green or wine 
ground and number of yards wanted, enclose 27 
cents per yard, and we will send the carpet to 
you with the understanding that if you do not 
find it perfectly satisfactory and about one-half 
the price charged by dealers in your town, you 
can return it to us at our expense and we will 
immediately return your money, together with 
any freight or express charges paid by you, 


Big Carpet Samples Free ! 


If you want to see samples before ordering, cut 
this ad. out and send to us and we will send you 
at once our COMPLETE CARPET CATALOGUE 
of everything in Brussels; Velvet, Axmin- 
ster, also all wool and half wool Ingrains fay 
and Granite Carpets, Art Squares, Rugs, etc. 4 
and all at prices heretofore unknown. The 
catalogue also explains how all samples are 
furnished free. Catalogue is free, write for 
it. Address, 


df —" 


OS., Columbus,0. 
U.S. A. 


6 Roses for.... . 25 cents 
6 Geraniums for. . 25 cents 
6 Fuchsias for... 25 cents 
6 Chrysanthemums 25 cents 


HEAVY BEDDIN 


WOOLEN BLANKETS 


6 Handsome Vines 25 cents 
6 Miscellaneous Plants 26c. 
Free.—1 adjustable Jardi- 
nere with each collection. 
W.A.JOHNSON, Florist 


1152 Clifton Ave., Springfield, 0. 


will soon need washing. To make them look 
like new and leave them soft and fleecy use the 


SYRACUSE EASY WASHER 


It is not like other washers, it washes by air | 


Pressure, no rubbing. It cleanses without friction. 


Try tt for five weeks, at our extense, 
wash everything, filmy laces, wearing 
apparel, heavy bedding, carpets, horse 
blankets, then send it back if you wish, 


we pay freight both ways. Write for 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
_ S0c, and $1.00 at Drugg 18 ats ay 


LIVER AND KIDNEY REGULATOR pi3c. 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 4 months treatment, Free Book- 
l‘t and free offer. Write today. 
The Goudy & Burns Co., R. Box A 158, Petoskey, Mich. 


Ipositively guaranteemy ERGOKOLO | 
: Compound. Quickly relieves longest, 
most obstinate cases. Send self addressed 
envelope only for FULL particulars. Dr. Southingion Remedy | 


Co., 515 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bc YOUR CHILDREN 
WI Cured of Bed-Wetting 
pxunesivesee SAMPLE FREE 
lutely cures bed-wetting & 

incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. IT DOES NOT 


FAIL, The only remedy made and guaranteed by a 
physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAY, 


Box 610 Bloomington, Ill. 
MANDOLIN FF 

GUITAR cvicuin, B 
Seif-Taught 


Without Notes, by Figure Music. Big Illustrated 
Catalog of Instruments and Instructors FREE. 


E. C. HOWE, 1682 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


SUCCEED WHERE 
Fruit 


brices and free book of modern laundry 
_ Jormulas. 


DODGE & ZUILL, 550 S.Clinton St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


a amr mf eh hd hd 


label. Ask your dealer for the 


IMPRGVED HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
No tacksrequired to attach shade. 


Woop ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. & 


Ce E Ts CNTs, ar Bia er 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


=, Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full directions 
, for making, showing neces- 
sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns forshort clothes; either 
B set sent postpaid for only 23 
fs cts. Alarge illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary for 
mother and infant, sentfree. Sendsilverorstamps. Infants’ ready 
made garments my specialty. Address 
MRS, C. C. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersay- 


V INCUBATORS 


Hatch every fertile egg. Simplest, 

most durable, cheapest first-class 

hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively asrepresented. We pay freight. 
Circular free; catalogue 6c. 
Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, Ill. 


Book Free. Result ofg78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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27% yards long, finishing when hemmed and 
shrunk about 2% yards or a little over. 
Making the bed. Spread lower sheet right 
side up tucking in all round. Spread upper 
sheet wrong side up with broad hem six inches 


above-top edge of mattress; tuck lower end 


firmly under foot of mattress. 
Place blankets with even, open edges six 


inches from head of bed; smooth downwards; ' 


tuck in bottom, double edge firmly under foot 
of mattress, then turn upper sheet over blankets 
at top, having at least twelve inches to cover 
them well. Do not tuck in sides with metal beds. 
The spread should be long enough to hang over 
the lower foot rail of the bed and cover over all 
to top edge of mattress. The puff or light 'com- 
forter should match or at least harmonize with 
the furnishings of the room, and may be placed 
across the foot of the bed, folded twice length- 
wise or folded square with one edge turned over 
if preferred. 

If wooden bedsteads are used, sheets and 
blankets may be tucked in at sides before spread 


The 


Nieves t 1¢ 


is. put on and tucked. 
erect. 

Ovnening bed at night. Turn spread one-half 
over to foot of bed, then turn over foot piece of 
bed, double. Fold over one corner of upper 
sheet and blankets at top at right angles, on 
the side from which bed is entered. If both 
sides of a double bed are used, turn over both 
corners at right angles. 

Air the bed wm the morning. On rising, turn 
upper bed clothes way over foot board, letting 
them rest on a chair to save touching floor. Air 
while dressing, and before leaving the room 
turn lower sheet also. over foot piece. Open 
windows top and bottom and air room well. 

The upper section of the mattress should be 
turned in a different way each morning, and the 
upper and lower sections should be reversed 
twice a week, removing all the clothes for thor- 
ough airing. The bed clothing should be soft 
and light. It is not hygienic to sleep under 
cotton spread or heavy comforters. When pos- 
sible let every human being sleep alone. 


Stand’ pillows nearly 


(5-aeme-e n 


CONDUCTED BY AUNT EUNICE 


[All matter relating to this department should be addressed to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, New 


Hampshire. | 
ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY. PUZZLES 
No. 26.—' A Page of Fugitive Verse. 
No. 27.— PAN JAM 
AUN? OO UMRA 
NO R DAGCN 


JU at Ewe 
ARAN GO 


No. 28.— 
No. 2 


Tales—Slate 
Steal—Teals 
Stale—Least - 
CoA S! CheAiuN 
AWLP. Ava. © 
Sie AG rventy ik 
C A--RR, OM 
Ae Big Ot 
NORM A'N 
Balm-Lamb. 


No. 30.— 


& 
= 
° 

> 
cS) 


-S@LVERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 

Della E. White, Jerry, Aunt Jane, Mrs. Albert 
Lew, Emma J. Carl, Star, Mary Parks, Eleanor, 
Mrs. H. D. Colman, Beth, Mrs. J. C. Vermilyea, 
Kappa Kappa, Kiouian, Mrs. M. Clark, Helen 
Haines, Miss Eliza King, C. H. Cheller, A. Noah, 
Tommy Tucker, Anna E. Branch, Novice, 


Frantz, Emily, Pea Kay, Dr. Tim, Clara M. 


Adams, Mrs. H. M. Johnsen, Mrs. J. W. Wight, 
Old Fogy, W. E. Albee, Aspiro, Xela, Gentle 
Annie, Ophelia, Arty Fishel, Lotus, Marigold. 


LATE JANUARY SOLVERS 
Emily, Dr... Tim, W.) Ba; Albee, / Primrose; 
Mayne B. Hawthorne. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
Jerry, Emma J. Carl, Helen Haines, Old Fogy, 
Della E. White. 


ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 


No. 33.— Stood-too-o. 

No. 84.—Gumbo, corn, turnip, bean, beet, pea, 
carrot, cabbage, onion, rice, squash, 
kale, pumpkin, leek, parsnip, potato, 
tomato. 
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Only ’*s of a Day 


Between 


CHICAGO 


and 


CINCINNATI 


To Ali Readers of 
HOME AND FLOWERS 


[Will Senda Trial Treatment 


2, MOS SC ae eee 


) (iicaco | 


foulsvinte Raiway 


and C. H. GD. Ry. 


NDIANAPOLIS & 


ig 
i 


Choice « of of 4 Superb Trains Daily 


DAY TRAINS equipped with 
Parlor and Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars. 


I know you want to reduce # 
your weight, but probably you 
think it impossible or are 
afraid the remedy is worse § 
than the disease. Now, let § 
me tell youthat not only can § 
the obesity be reduced in a & 
short time, but your face, § 
form and complexion will be § 
improved, and in health you & 
will be wonderfully benefited , 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 


I am a regular practic- ff 
ing physician, and have for § 


many years made aspe- § 

cialty of the reduction of J 6 6 ; § 5 
superfluous flesh. I do @ 

not seek to demonstrate § E ; 


atheory. Ihave no time 
for that, for lam accom- 
plishing facts. I aim cur- 
ing thousands who have 
given up all hope of ever 
being relieved from the 
dangerous disease obesity. 


happiness ito hunareas f | || The World’s Fair Route 


of homes. 


RBIS EI Pte 


Avoid dangerous drugging. You cannot afford to wait } 
or epperinent with anti-fat remedies. They are not pre- § 
scribed by a well qualified specialist and physician, and § o 4" 
are drastic in their action on tie system. The causes and f From the Leading Cities of 
forms of obesity are many and each sufferer needs special & 
personal treatment. Dosing and drugging with strong and 
powerful drugs is not the true treatment for obesity. Such § 
cures are far more dangerous than the disease itself. 


Ohio, Indiana 


Now, if you are a sufferer from Obesity, Liver Disease, j 
Stomach and Heart Trouble, Weak Lungs, Rheumatism § 
‘or any Disease or Weakness of the Vital Organs. write me § 
today fora FRHE sample of my never-failing treatment. 
The thousands who have been permanently reduced by my 
treatment aid cured from many diseases caused by obesity 
are living witnesses to the everlasting power of my match- § 
less treatment. Double Chin, Heavy Abdonien, Flabby j 
Cheeks and other disagreeable evidences of obesity are 
remediedspeedily. I treat either sex. 


Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every person 
who writes me, be they rich or poor, a prompt and courteous 
answer to each and every letter and enough of my wonder- § 
ful treatment to convince the whole world that I have fully ‘ 
discovered the true secret for permanently reducing super- § ®@ : 


filuous flesh and to give to my patients long life and perfect & 
health, If you will address me today and tell me con- 
fidentially anything you vish my advice on, my services : 


‘are yours. Addressmy  rivate office, - 
Write for Folders. 


HENRY P. BRADFORD, M. D.,_ § Warren J, Lynch, ‘W. P. Deppe, 


Gen’ Pass. Agt. Ass’t Gen’! P. A. 


24 East 23rd Street, _ NEW YORK. | | CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


and [Illinois to 
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No. 35.— Maiden-hair. Home-ward. Monks- 
hood. 

No. 36.— Valentines. Love letter. 

No. 37. Son-net. 


SOLVERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 

Marigold, Minnehaha, Percy C. Ashley, L. M. 
Marsee, Mrs. M. A. Ohlinger, Louise Cutler, 
Velma Bender, Jerry, Old Fogy, E. B. H., 
K. E. Sayre, Anna Barth, Mrs. Alfred Hamilton, 
Aunt Jane, Mary Ann Jenkins, Della E. White, 
Novice, Eleanor, Mrs. B. Hinnant, Bessie L. 
Nolte, Melinda, Lillyan Anthony Grove, He- 
patica, Mrs. W. R. Brown, M. E. Howard, Aunt 
Sate, Mrs. N. D. Timmerman, Kappa Kappa, 
Katie M. Roads, Belle K. Cobb, Tommy Tucker, 
Mrs. H. T. Rolston, Aunt Katie, Miss Clara 
Wheeling, Xela, Adalante, Frantz, Arty Fishel, 
Mrs. Will R. Senter, Harold Lemke, Black 
Stone, Emily, Annie B. Martin, Ophelia, Beth, 
Anna Blackie, Peggy, Star, Lillie. 


LATE FEBRUARY SOLVERS 
Phorphun, Primrose, Peggy. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
First solution to No. 34— Marigold. 
Yearly Subscriptions—Old - Fogy, 
Blackie, Adalante. 
Books— Della E. White, Belle K. Cobb, Star. 


Anna 


NEW PUZZLES 


No. 43.— CHARADE 


First owned a second— 
It died last night; 
The cause of the third 
It wasn’t fed right. 
This last the way we come to naught, 
If we do not do the thing we ought. 


Whole is gorgeous, 
But hard to raise; 
When seen in perfection, 
It merits much praise. 


Medina, New York. HEPATICA. 


No. 44.— 
Only six letters I contain, 
Yet a noted puzzler I name, 
Known to us by mystic fame, 
And honored, by us all, the same, 
1, 5, 4, 2 a city gay we trace, 
5, 6, 1 in South Seas has a place, 
2, 6, 1, 3 is needed by every race, 
The answer read at running pace. 
Litchfield Corner, Maine. OLD Foey. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA 


3, 
3, 
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No. 45.— 


In gardens neat, your eye will greet 
My first—a vegetable we’ll book it— 

My last’s the place, you’ll find, in case 
The ruddy cook desires to cook it! 


CHARADE 


A fifth of three, now put tetween 
A nusical composer’s seen. 
Denver, Colorado. Tommy TUCKER. 


No. 46.— 


In gardens pretty totals grow 
To gladden hearts of men below. 


DECAPITATION 


While pen and last are near at hand 
Words may be written down to stand. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ARTY FISHEL. 


No. 47.— TRIPLE LETTER ENIGMA 


In “fancy” free, 

In ‘roses’ three, 

In “vapor” soft, 

In “singing” oft, 

In “creatures” good, 
In “zealous” mood. 


The total now, you soon will see, © 
Are Mystic Gardeners, all three. 
Hawley, Minnesota. KaAppA KAPPA. 


¢ 
PRIZES 


A plant, winner’s choice, costing not over 
twenty-five cents, for first complete list. 
A novel for every tenth list received. 


CHAT 

We give you an easy lot this month, and 
want all to try for prizes. The larger list the 
more books will be given, and lists will be 
booked in the order in which they are received. 

Several of our old friends found us this 
month, and as we can not write each separately, 
we take this way to thank you all. 

One of our friends writes, “Will it be out of 
order for me to offer a prize for the solution of 
my puzzle when printed?” It will surely make 
it more interesting if those having books or 

_plants they can spare to do so, and we will be 
pleased to have them do so. AUNT EUNICE. 


~ An Old Nurse For Children 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for children 
teething should always be used for children 
while teething. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 
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Gray Hair Restored. 
““WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN”? 


Resto1es Gray, Streaked, or Bleached 
Hair, or Beard instantaneously. 
Givesany shade from Light Brown 
to Black. Does not wash or rub 
ae of. ee no poisons, and is not 
sticky nor peeaey: 

To peice: you we willsend you 4 Trial size for 90¢ 
postpai e size (eight times as much) 50 cents. 

P stead de TRADING CA., 203 Nichols Bldg., St. Louis, Ho, 


Flower Pot Cover 2sets 


Ficwer Pots, (large or small). A pretty 
device to hide the unsightly appearance 
of the common flower pot. A protection 
from frost or heat. One dozen assorted 
colors and designs in neat folding box, cone 
venient for mailing. Sent to any address, 


Postpaid 30c per doz 


Send coin or money order. No stamps. 
STRONGHURST MANU'F'G. CO., 
Stronghurst, T., U.S. A. Agents wanted 


HITT. CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi- Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 teet long. The 
! Lest Roofing, Siding or teiling you can use. 
Noexperierce necessary to “lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
‘git tools you need. We furnish nails free 
| and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
|| ei her flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 
#|| Delivered free of all charges to all points 
|| in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2. 25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No.” 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


f 
é 


Complete table of contents and 
sample pages sent FREE. 


Ascientific book for women, 
one of the most valuable works 
ever written. Ittreats of mar- 
riage, care of babies, diet, nurs- 
ing,children’s diseases and their 
care, physical culture, personal 
beauty, giving information that 
is all important to health and 
happiness 700 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and 28 colored 
plates. 

“Tf the information contained 
in Feminology were more 
widely and timely known and 
heeded, endless and needless 
miseries might te avoided.’ 

Chicago Tribune. 


Write for 32- page table of contents and see what this 
valuable book contains. An agent wanted in your town. 


Cc. L. Dressler & Co., 2136 Gladys Ave., Chicago, IIl- 


In order to introduce our 
World-renowned Cough and Cold 
Tablets in your district (guaran- 
teedto cure any cough orcold 
in 24 hours), we are securing 
agents throughout America, and 
are making extraordinary in- 
ducements to those who will 
help us advertise and sell our 
wonderful remedies. 

Send us your name and address 
and we willimmediately send you 
6bozes tablets. Selleach box for 
25c., return us the $1.50. When 
we have received the money for 
the medicine, which we shall 
send you immediately upon re- 
ceipt of your order, after you 
have sold the $1.00 worth and 
returned the money, and therevy shown your honesty and our ability to trust 
you, we will at once without any furtner work on your part or any further pay- 
ments of any kind whatsocve>. send you a beautiful sclf-plaving Music Boz, 
8ize 19x13x9, tozether with 100 of the ‘latest popular songs. The Music Box isa 
beauty, £0 gimple that even a child can start it. Playssong, ciassical and dance 
music. More beautiful than a piano. andjust ag loud. You don’t need to know 

. music. A perfect gem in any household. Our No. 2 Box of Medicines contains 
$10 worth assorted drugs-and you can also secure many other valuable pre 
minms, Remember, we are an old and reliable concern and do exactly what we 
aoree todos. Writeatanre. 


PAPER JARDINIERES, a New 


STEEL ROOFING 


“Feminology’. 


MUSIC BOX FREE 


THE IMPERIAL DRUG CO., 280 Broadway, N.Y. 


THIN WOMEN 


Send for Dr. Rivard’s book on THINNESS and its 
CAUSES. It tells you of a new and easy way to gain 
and keep 15 to 25 pounds of solid, healthy flesh. A 
quick, sure, safe and permanent method of increasing 
your weight tonormal. Book sent sealed for 2c stamp. 
THE G. S. RIVARD CO. 246 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


saitta, MEND YOUR OWN SHOES! 
iad Send for our complete 


“Cobbler’s Outfit ONLY 


Contains half-soling iron stand with 3 
s reversible lasts, | shoe knife, 1 shoe 
im hammer, 1 pegging awl, | harness 
ewing awl, | paper heel nails 
! paper half-soling nails, 3 
4ywrench for awl handles, a 
Y complete set of tools for shoe 
ey anid harness mendiag; packed | 
Re oxeMry. yin wooden box. Address 


‘ett SILWART BROS., 
467-469 N. High St. 468-470 Market St.,Columbus, 0., U.S.A. 


33% DIVIDEND 


paid by the Mexican Plantation Asso- 
ciation, 1602 Title and Trust Building, 
Chicago, Ill, Oldest of its kind in 
Mexico. ESTABLISHED 1897. Has 
6,000 shares, or acres, planted to per- 
manent crops, rubber, coffee and va- 
nilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy—in case of 
death the money isrefunded. 43deaths 
have occured since 1897. These 
shares will now be resold. For full 
particulars, address as above. 


1 package each of Evening 
Primrose, Monkey Vine, Bal- Bem 


f Bells of Scotland, Eastern 
eo Star, Petunia, Mixed Daisy, 
; = #é-R% Mixed Asters,Begonia, Mixed fm 
: Poppy, Mignonette, Calliop- iim 
ae MAYFLOWER GIRL sis. Portulaca, Sweet Peas, Fa 


ypress Vine, Pansy (mixed), i 


fa) Larkspur, Nasturtium, Sunflower, Salvia, Balsam, 
Eyerlaslings Gloxan1, Wild y lower. 


425 a MndcIRVIRR 1Calla, fe 
25 BU LBS: 2 Gladiolus, 4 Cinna. 

za mon Vines,] Anemone, fam 

2 Hyacinth, 1 Tuberose, 1 Mayflower Lily, 1 Olympia im 

Lily. 1 Jericho, flowers in ten minutes, 5 Choice jm 

= Mixed Bulbs from Philippine Islands, 5 Bulbs for ¥m 

Hanging Baskets. a 


Wy: —eeeeeeeee—————EE 
GAY 0) Will mail you FREE this 
¥ yi fine collection of 25 packages 
S Choice Flower Seeds and 
\) 25 Bulbs for 15 cents in sil- 
- ver or 8 two cent stamps. . 
Will send Seed Check 
and Catalogue free by send 
ing your order at once. 


OLYMPIA LILLY 


MEDFORD SEED CO. 
MEDFORD MASS. 
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ENNEN'S Schr 


A Chance to Make Money. 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California Cold 
Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just put it 
up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs almost 
nothing; can put up a bushel in 10 minutes. Last 
yearls sold directions to over 120 families in one 
week; anyone will pay adollar for directions when 
they see the beautiful samples of fruit. As there 
are roe, people poor like myself, I sone oe a 
my duty to give my experience to such and fee 
confident anyone can fare one or two hundred BeicKtY EAT, 
dollars round home in a few days. I will mail SUNBURN “GND ALL APeLICTIONS 
sample of fruit and full directions to any of your | D4 taste rightztn pice, pohaps, than obritess sobete 
readers for nineteen (19) 2-cent stamps, which 7 fttes, but a reason for it."” Removes all odor of perspl- | - 
is only the actual cost of the samples, postage, etc. ph of 258 HGGH MORES Ran eee 

Francis Casey, St. Louis, Mo. 


“on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Notice to Users of Incubators 


The Des Moines Incubator Co, at Des Moines, Lowa, is 
preparing a book on poultry, and desires to include in 
it articles on successful incubation from users of their 
incubators. They are offering prizes for the best articles 
on incubation. For further ‘information address Prize 
Editor, Des Moines Incubator Co.,; Des Moines, Iowa. 


A Perfect Ear 


The Seed Corn question isa subject of much interest to 


12 Lee Two- Year: 
Old Roses 


ieady for Immediate Effect 
for $1.25 Postpaid, 


OR WE WILL 


the tarmers just now and there is perhaps more space de- 
voted to it in agricultural papers than any other subject. 
The corn judging schools which have been held in lowa 
and Illinois for two or three years past have been well at- 
tended and farmers who have always thought that they 
knew what a good ear of corn was, are finding that there 
are more points to be considered than they had hereto- 
fore imagined could exist. Golden West Corn is a new 

variety introduced this year by the Lowa Seed Co., of Des 
Moines, Towa. 


Stove Sense 


The Kalamazoo Stove Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has just issued an annual catalogue of stoves and ranges 
—'‘‘Stove Sense’’ would bea good name for it—that should 
be in the hands of everyone contemplating purchasing 
anything in that line. This catalogue is intelligently 
gotten up and is especially interesting to housekeepers, 


SEND THEM BY 
EXPRESS, PUR- 
CHASER PAY-= 
ING CHARGES, 
FOR $1.00. 


These Roses are 
large fine bushes that 
will grow and bloom 
at once, embracing 
our. finest and _ best 
varieties. 


as the company sells directly to the consumer. The 
Kalamazoo Stove Company is one of the largest concerns 


ihe Bi ggest Bargain Ever Offered 
in the country, and seilsits products in every state in the 


union. Itsmethods of doing businessfurnish anexample | § ADDRESS 
of the present perfect system of distribution, since itican . 

put a stove or range in a home-in California about as THE C. A. REESER poe’ Urbana, Ohio. 
cheaply as in the homes of states contiguous to Michigan. 


Things That Kill Plant Life 


Everything that grows hasits enemies. Trees, shrubs, 
vegetables, flowers, all the members of the vegetable 
kingdom, are attacked by worm, bug or blight of some 
kind that retards their growth and fruition, or utterly 
destroys them root and branch. It is to growers of 
things that the Lenox Sprayer & Chemical Co., Incor- 
porated, of Pittsfield, Mass., looks for its interested 
patrons. Their sprayers and their Bordeaux Mixture 
are known and used the world over for destroying in- 
sects and fungi, and keeping plant life hearty and 
thrifty. Thisc »mpany is composed of prominent busi- 
ness men of Pittsfield, is thoroughly recognized, pos- 
sessed ofample capital, and now controls a large mill 
equipped with the most modern machinery, and is pre- 
pared to make shipments prompt'y. It undertakes to 
give the same careful attention to the small order as to 
large ones. All correspondence answered, and informa- 
tion freely given. 


Great opportunities 
offered. Book ex- 
plaining about the 


Ginseng Industry 
free. Send for it. F.B. MILLS, Box 40, Rose. Hill, N.Y 


Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- 
logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.S. DENISON, Pub.,Vept.25 Chicago 


TER SS EN ES 
Send us your address 

ad D a S UJ re and we will show you 

how to make $3 a day 


Cured Her Husband of 
Drinking. 


Write Her Today and She Will 
Gladly Teli You How She Did It, 


My husband wasa hard drinker for over 20 
years aud had tried in every way to stop but 
i could notdoso. IlIatlast 
cured him by a simple 
home remedy which any 
one can give secretly. I 
want every one who has 
drunkenness in their 
homes to know of this and 
if they are sincere in their 
desire to cure this disease 
and will write to me, I will 
tell them just what the 
remedyis. My address is 
Mrs. Margaret Anderson, 
Box 450 Hillburn, N. Y. 
Tam sincere in this offer. 
IAT, Ihave sent this valuable 
information to thousands 

and will Anas Send it to youif you will but write © 
me to-day. AsI have nothing whatever to sell, 

I want no money. 


absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. ‘Send us vour address 

and we will explain the business fully; remember we guarantee 
clear profit of $3 forevery day’ s work, absolutely sure. Write at 


once, ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box S66, Detroit, Mich. 


A 


Bunion Cured J 


BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. We havea handsome 
20-page illustrated booklet on ‘How to have Easy, Healthy, 
Shapely Feet,’’ which we will mailto any address for a 2c. stamp. 
Bunions CAN becured. The booklet tells you how to do it in 
your own home without cutting and without the slightest in- 
convenience. Italso tells about the prevention and removal of 
corns, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of 
foot troubles. = : : 

FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 571, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


address or 
approval 


Prices Address 


STEWART BROS., Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


MADE $405 THE FIRST MONTH 


writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N. Y. J. L. BARRICK, 
of La., writes: “‘Am making $3.00 to $8.00 
Jevery day I work.” MRS. L. M. ANDERSON, 
of Iowa, writes: “‘ I made $3.80 to $6.50 a day.” 
Hundreds doing likewise. So can you. 
85. to $10. daily made plating jew- 
J elry, tableware, bicycles, metal goods 
with gold, silver, nickel, ete. Enor- 
mous demand. We teach you FREE 


&. GRAY & Co., Plating Works, Miami Bldg., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Garden Insurance for $1.00 by Using \ 

the Lightning Whirling Sprayer. Pat’d Y 
Kills germs and insects that kill plant 
life.A plant preserver and disinfectant 
For sprinkling clothes, floors, and 
washing windows, it has no equal. 
Easy to spray. Sent to any address up- 
on receipt of $1.00.D.B.Smith & Co..69 
Genesee St., Utica,N. Y.,U.S.A. Dept.B. 


Ready 
for Use 


Rat 
Bis = Kit 
Packed in Boxes. 


The only poison not danger= 
, ousto handle. Acts quickly, no 
SF mixing, no soiling of dishes, no trou- 
ble. Killsevery time. Die in open 
air seeking water. Put in rat holes, 


anything Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain and food forit. Why 
“take risk of mixing poison? 


Ask your druggist. Ifhe hasn’tit, send us 25 cents for 
one full size box, or 60 cents for three boxes, postpaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. D, Springfield, Ohio. 


- linen closets, ete., without soiling © 
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Mrs. Laura L. Barnes, Wash: 
ington, D. C., Ladies Auxiliary to 
Burnside Post, No. 4, G. A. R., 
recommends Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 


‘In diseases that come to womenonly, 
as a rule, the doctor is called in, some- 
times several doctors, but still matters 
go from bad to worse, but I have 
never known of a case of female weak- 
ness which was not helped when 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound was used faithfully. For 
young women who are subject to 
headaches, backache irregular or pain- 
ful periods, and nervous attacks due to 
the severe Strain on the system by 
some organic trouble, and for women 
of advanced years in the most trying 
time of life, it serves to correct every 
trouble and restore a healthy action of 
all organs of the body 

“ Lydia E.Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound is a household reliance 
in my home, and I would not be with- 
out it In ail my experience with this 
medicine. which covers years, I have 
found nothing to equal it and al- 
ways recommend it -.-— Mrs. LAuRA L. 
BARNES, 607 Second St.. N E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. — $5000 forfeit if original of 
above letter proving genuineness cannot be produced. 

Such testimony should be ac- 
cepted by all women as convinc- 
ing evidence that Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Stands without a peer as a rem- 
edy for all the distressing ills of 
women 


A Conservative 


Investment 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE. 


TREASURY STOCK OF A COMPANY EARNING GOOD DIVIDENDS TODAY. 


An opportunity is offered investors to secure Preferred stock in a company now earning 


dividends of 12 per cent. on the par value of its entire outstanding capital stock. 


It has as- 


sets worth more than its entire capitalization and the preferred stock has a prior lien on every 


dollar of assets owned by the company. 


The company’s plant 1: is now being run to its capacity 
A a market is ready to take its entire product. 


’ The money derived from the sale of stock offered is to be used for enlarging the plant 


about nine fold and increasing its supply of raw material. 


dividends will be several times I2 per cent. 


When this has been done, 


Briefly stated, the proposition is as fol- 
lows. The Ethel Consolidated Mines is 
a Producing Property. It is earning dwt- 
dends today.. 1t has an 80-ton mill run- 
ning day and night turning out concen- 
trates assaying from $120.00 to $274.96 
per ton. The product of this mill is sufh- 
cient to pay dividends at the rate of 12 
per cent per annum on the entire outstand- 
ing capital stock. Dividends at that rate 
will begin in April, 1903. It has about 
3,000 feet of tunnels and upraises already 
opened up, with 75,000 tons of fine milling 
ore blocked out. A new deep level tunnel 
now being driven on the 1,100 level (now 
in over 700 feet and in good milling ore) 
will, it is stated by expert mining engin- 
eers, open up in the first 2,000 feet, over 
700,000 tons. Nearly 100 men are now 
employ ed in the mill and in pushing fur- 
ther development work. This force will 
be increased to over 200 men within three 
months. The properties of the company 
are contiguous and extend for over four 
miles on the main vein of the Mother Lode 
of the Index District. 

Three expert mining engineers who re- 
cently examined the properties unite in 
saying that the supply of ore is practically 
inexhaustible. One of them stated that 
ifthe vein was cnly two feet wide it would 
contain 5,000,090 tons of ore, or enough 
to supply a 1,000-ten mill for fifteen years. 
The vein is over six feet wide, however, 
and all in good milling ore. Besides that, 
there are over 10@ cross veins even richer 
than the main vein. 

(See letter from Mr. N. Emmens, 
E. M., giving estimate ei, es of ore 
lo be opened up by the deep level tunnel.) 


WATER POWER. _ 


A creek flowing through the properties, 
rising in a lake 2,400 feet above the mill, 
furnishes power enough for a 5,000-ton 
mill, and everything else about the mines 
requiring power and electricity. 


TIMBER. 


The properties are covered with a dense 
growth of heavy cedar and fir timber. 
Expert lumbermen estimate that it will 
eut over 25,000,000 feet of merchantable 
lumber in addition to all that the mines 
will require for timbering, ete. This tim- 
ber has a market value of fully $1,000,000. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The equipment of the mines is up-to- 
date in every respect, and sufficient to 
meet all the requirements of the 80-ton 
mill now in operation. 


The assets, as the properties stand to- 
day, are considered by competent author- 
ities to be in excess of the entire capital 
stock. It is a “going concern.” A mine 
equipped sufficiently today to earn—and 
it is now earning—12 per cent on its out- 
standing capital stock. A very natural 
question is, therefore, why not “let well 
enough alone?” This question is easily 
answered by pointing to the immense nat- 
ural resources of the properties and ask- 
ing whether it is not better to develop them | 
on a larger scale now for the benefit of the 
present stockholders than to proceed as at 
present and leave the undeveloped re- 
sources for succeeding generations. There 


is but one answer to ‘this. 
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WHAT THE COMPANY PROPOSES 
TO DO. 


With a practically inexhaustible supply 
of good milling ore; with water power 
sufficient to mill 5,000 tons of ore per day; 
with the expenses of mining and milling 
the ore reduced to a minimum, the proper 
course to be pursued resolves itself into a 
simple business proposition. 

The officers and trustees of the company 
are men of wide and successful experience 
in conducting large business enterprises. 
They have therefore decided to meet the 
situation in the only logical way, by largely 
increasing the plant and output of ore. 

They propose to increase the capacity 
of the concentrating mill to 650 tons per 
day; increase the capacity of the saw mill 
to 100,000 feet per day; fully develop the 


water power by building a large masonry | 


dam and installing a high pressure hy- 
draulic pipe; install an electric tram- 
way in the deep level tunnel; erect a 
smelter for reducing the product of the 
mines to “base bullion,” and push the deep 
tunnel to completion as rapidly as possible. 

These improvements will not only. in- 
crease the profit on each ton of ore mined, 
and increase the output of. metal by over 
eight times, but they will, when completed, 


make the ithel Consolidated Mines one 
of the largest and best equipped mines in 
the world. | 

THE COMPANY AND ITS PROPERTIES. 


The Ethel Consolidated Mines is a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of Washington. The capital stock 
of the company is only $3,500,000, of 
which $3,000,090 is 7 per cent Cumulative 
Preferred and $500,000 Common. ‘The 
shares have a par value of $1:00 each, and 
are fully paid and non-assessable. The 
Company is absolutely free from debt. 

The Preferred stock has a prior lien on 
all the assets of the company for both 
principal and interest, making it as safe 
as a bond. Seven per cent per annum 
must be paid on the par value of the pre- 
ferred stock every year before the common 
stock receives any of the profits. The 
surplus, if anv, is then divided pro rata 
among all stockholders. The present earn- 
ings, however, are sufficient to pay 12 per 
cent per annum on the entire outstanding 
capital stock. Five hundred thousand 
shares of the Preferred stock have been 
placed in the treasury to be issued as 
needed and the proceeds used exclusively 
for enlarging the plant and in other ways 
developing the properties. 
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The properties owned by the company 
comprise forty mining claims, making a 
total of about 800 acres. ‘These are con- 
tiguous and cover over four miles in length 
on the Mother Lode. veins of the Index 
District, with a width of about 1,800 feet. 
They are located five miles from Index on 
the main line of the Great Northern R. 
R., and about seventy miles from Seattle. 


. EQUIPMENT. 


The present equipment consists of an 
80-ton concentrating mill, saw mill, elec- 
tric lighting plant for lighting mines 
throughout, and all buildings, telephone 
system, tools of all descriptions, cars, steel 
rails, etc., also all necessary buildings, in- 
cluding mill building, office, boarding 
houses for the men, dwelling houses, 
stables, blacksmith shops, ore bunkers, ete. 
In other words, the mine is fully equipped 
with modern appliances for an output of 
eighty tons of ore per day. 


THE MANAGEMENT. 


OFFICERS. 


GEO. A.POUNDER ._.__ President and Gen’! Mgr. 
EE: KURTZ. ee Vice President. 
CHAS.-GREER = 25 hye eee meeretany. 


© 
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B.U.YOUNG . . . . . . . Treasurer. 
S, MAC YOUNG . ._.. Asst. Treas. at the Mines. 


TRUSTEES. 


GEO. A. POUNDER .__..._ Ethel Mine, Index, Wash. 
(Mining Engineer.) — 
E.T. KURTZ ...< 2 2223 22 New Castle, Pa. 
(Attorney at Law and Capitalist.) — 
GEO.GREER ... . . _. New Castle, Pa. 
(Gen’l1 Manager American Tin Plate Co., New 
Castle, Pa., Manufacturer and Capitalist. ) 
“CHAS.GREER°: .. . . ‘New Castle, Pa. 
(Asst. Manager American Tin Plate Works, 
New Castle, Pa.) 
B. Us YOUNGS 22 > ae oe . New Castle, Pa. 
(Wholesale Merchant. ) 
J. B. MAC DOUGALL . Seattle, Wash. 
(Wholesale Merchant.) 
JAMES A. KERR... .. ~~. ~~~ Seattie, Wasn. 
(Member of Kerr & McCord, Leading Law Firm 
Seattle, Wash.) 
Registrar of Stock, 

Union Trust Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Consulting Engineer, R. H. SrrRetTcuH, E. M. ; 

Ethel Consolidated Mines, Index, Wash. 


The company is certainly fortunate in 
securing as Trustees men of such high 
standing and wide experience in business 
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and banking circles. Their connection 
with the company gives ample assurance 
to stockholders that its affairs will be con- 
ducted on sound business principles, and 
that the enormous resources of the prop- 
erty will be developed successfully and 
profitably. 

For information as to their character 
and business standing inquiries may be 
made of any bank or trust company in 
New Castle, Pa., or of the Washington 
National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Consulting Engineer, and Engineer in 
charge. The Trustees are ably seconded 
in their efforts by Mr. R. H. Stretch, HE. 
M., under whose personal direction the 
development is being carried on at the 
mines. Mr. Stretch has been an engineer 
of national reputation for years. He was 
an engineer on the famous Comstock Lode, 
and was the first State Mineralogist of 
Nevada. He prepared the large atlas of 
the underground works of the Comstock 
Lode. for the United States Geological 
Survey, under the late Clarence King. 
His books on mining and mining en- 
gineering are used as text-books by many 
of the leading Universities. He stands 
at the head of his profession and is re- 


garded as a man of great ability. 


DIVIDENDS. 


It is the policy of the company to dis- 
tribute to stockholders in dividends all 
the profits of the mines. The funds needed 
to carry forward the work of increasing 
the capacity of the plant and pushing the 
development work will be secured by the 
sale of treasury stock. 'The Preferred 
stock not only draws dividends of seven 
per cent on its par value, but shares pro 
rata with the Common stock in all the 
surplus profits. 

_ Treasury Stock. 500,000 shares of the 
Company’s Preferred stock has been placed 
in the treasury. ‘This will be sold as funds 
are needed for the new work. Not one 
cent of it will be used for any other pur- 
pose. 


50,000 SHARES AT 40 CENTS. 


The Company offers 50,000 shares of its 
Cumulative Preferred Treasury stock at 
forty cents per share, par value $1.00, fully 
paid and non-assessable. The next issue 
will be sold at sixty cents at least—possibly 
seventy-five cenis. Those buying before 
April 5th not cnly participate in April 
dividends, but make at least fifty per cent 
in increased price of stock. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF DEEP LEVEL TUNNEL 


A PURELY BUSINESS UNDERTAKING. — 


The Ethel Consolidated Mines is alto- 
gether outside the category of mining 
ventures. It isa producing property with 
assets in excess of its capital stock. It is 
earning dividends today, and distribution 
of these dividends will begin in April, 
1903. The ability of the company to pay 
twelve per cent on the par value of its 
stock is being demonstrated every day by 
the actual net ear nings of the mill. Inves- 
tors are not tying up their money for an 
indefinite period when they buy this stock. 
These shares will provide a sure and stead- 
ily increasing income to those who are 
fortunate enough to own them. The com- 
pany welcomes the strictest investigation 
of its*claims and of- the standing of its 
officers and trustees. More complete infor- 
mation about the property, equipment, etc., 
will be found in the illustrated book, ex- 
perts’ reports and maps, which we will 
gladly send on request to any one inter- 
ested. Send at once so as to secure some 
of the early issues of the treasury stock. 

Many companies owning but two claims 
are capitalized at $1,000,000. The Ethel 
Consolidated Mines has forty Mining 
Claims and its capital is only $3,500,000. 

Altogether aside from its mineral re- 


sources it has as an asset over 25,000,00( 


- feet of merchantable timber worth at leas 


$1,000,000. 

It has nearly i100 miners now employed 
and this number will soon be increased. 

Dividends will begin in April, 1903, a 
twelve per cent per annum on par value o 
stock. As soon as mill is enlarged to 65( 
tons, and smelter built, they will be in 
creased in corresponding ratio. 

I do not ask any one to invest thei 
money on the strength of the statement 
contained in this advertisement. Sen 
for the illustrated Book, maps, and experts 
reports. They contain full information 
about the properties. Write to any Ban 
or Trust Company in New Castle, Pa., o 
to the Washington National Bank of Se 
attle, Washington, and ask them about th 
properties and what they know of th 
Trustees. 

(Note.) Stock costing forty cents pe 
share will yield purchasers thirty per cen 
on their investment. 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 


Agent for the sale of Treasury Stock. 
Offices: 1412-50 WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, O. 

Phone, Main 150. 


ji 


“ = . 
Personal. References: 


Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, O. 
Park National Bank, Cleveland, O. 


EXPERT'S OPINION. 


“Copy of a letter giving figures regarding 
the earning power of the Ethel Consoli- 
dated Mines, written February 10, 1903, 
by Newton W. Emmens, E. M., to a Penn- 
sylvania gentleman. “Mr. Emmens is the 
expert who reported on the Ethel proper- 
ties last Fall. (Experts’ Reports, L[llus- 
trated Book, Maps, etc., sent, free on 


- request.) 


My Dear Sir:— 


You have asked me to point out in what 
manner the preferred stock of the Ethel 
Consolidated Mines is a better investment 
than a savings bank. This question can 
best be answered by giving you some fig- 
ures as to what earnings the company can 


make. 


Refer to the cross section map accom- 
panying the prospectus and you will find 
that ore has been proved to exist in the 
“apper tunnel,” “lower tunnel,” “Cut A,” 
Cum eu ©,” “John D.;’ Tunnel 
No. 3, and in the deep level tunnel; prov- 
ing that the en is continuous for a dis- 
tance of over 2,500 feet. It has also been 
proved to a depth of 600 feet below the 
lower tunnel, and by the work already 
done on the vein has an average width of 
over 7 feet. Above the lower tunnel the 
ore has been proved to exist within 10 feet 
of the surface and to have the same average 
width. That this width of 7 feet is well 
within the mark you can judge for your- 
self when I tell you that I personally meas- 
ured the ore body in many places during 
my visit to the mines last Sep'ember, and 
found it to run from three to over sixteen 
feet in width. In the following calcula- 
tions we will take for our basis an average 
width of only 5 feet. 

By referring to the map spoken of, you 
will find that there is the following amount 
of ore available for the mill between the 
commencement of the deep level tunnel 
and the present stopping ground. A length 
of 1,500 feet bv a depth of 600 feet by a 
width of 5 feet and a length of 1,000 feet 
by a depth of 300 feet by a width of 5 
feet for the ore below the lower tunnel; 
and a length of 1.800 feet by a depth of 
300 feet by a width of 5 feet for the ore 
above the lower tunnel. Allowing 10 cubic 
feet of ore in place to equal one ton of ore 
we have 870,000 tons. Let us deduct from 
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this 15 per cent. for barren places in the 
vein, waste, etc., and we have a net ton- 
nage of 739,500 tons. 

The average metallic contents of the 
crude ore as shown by actual mill runs is 
about 314 per cent copper, 5 ounces silver 
and 1-50 ounce gold per ton. For the sake 
of our calculation we will only take 3 per 
cent copper, 4 ounces silver and 1-60 ounce 
gold per ton. 

Estimating 3 per cent of copper per ton 


on 739,500 tons of ore gives us 22,185 


GRAVITY TRAMWAY 


tons or 44,370,000 pounds of metallic cop- 
per, which at 12 cents per pound equals 
$5,324,400. 

Taking 4 ounces of silver per ton on 
739,500 tons of ore we have 2,958,000 
ounces which, at 47 cents per ounce, is 
worth $1,400,260. 

Estimating 1-60 ounce gold per ton on 
739,500 tons of ore we get 12,325 ounces, 
which at $20 per ounce gives us $246,500. 

The total gross value of the metal in the 
ore is, therefore, as follows: 


Oapner rasa eae t Xe oe $5,324,400 
Silva lates «sess Sans So Se 1,400,260 
Golden. SS a oe 246,500 

$6,971,160 
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The cost of mining and milling this ore, 
making an ample allowance for develop- 
ment, wear and tear on machinery, admin- 
istration and incidental expenses, may be 
conservatively taken at $2.50 per ton, 
which, on 739,500 tons, gives a total of 
$1,848,750. This deducted from $6,971,- 
160 gross value of the ore, gives $5,122,410 
available for dividends, or over 146 per 
cent on the entire capital stock of the 
company at par. But the price of the stock 
is only 40 cents per share (par $1.00) and 
the earnings will, therefore, amount to 
over 360 per cent on the investment. 

With a milling capacity of 500 tons per 
day it would take 1,479 days, or a little less 
than 5 years of 300 working days per year, 
to work out this amount of ground. In 
other words, you would receive back your 
entire capital more than three and a half 
times over in a little less than 5 years and 
still have the stock representing your orig- 
inal investment, but having a market value 
of over three times what you paid for it. 

What savings bank can show anything 
hke this return on your money? 


In the foregoing calculation it must be - 


borne in mind that I have only dealt with 
about 1-7th of the length of the property 
owned by the company and have not taken 
into consideration any of the ore which 
is known to exist below the deep level tun- 
nel nor any of the cross veins upon the 
property, of which there are a number, 


nor have I taken into consideration the 
fact that when the deep level tunnel gets 
in beyond the present workings the amount 
of ore above will be more than twice as 
much, as the tunnel will attain-a depth 
of about 3,000 feet below the crest of the 
mountain. You can readily see, therefore, 
that instead of having only 739,500 tons 
of ore there is many times this amount, 
and instead of receiving only 365 per cent 
on your investment you are likely to re- 
ceive over four times this amount. In other 
words, I think, from my intimate knowl- 
edge of the property and my many years’ 
practical experience as a mining engineer, 
that the Ethel Consolidated Mines will 
rival the famous Anaconda mine at Butte, | 
Mont., and, like it, have a record of over 
$22,000,000 paid out in dividends. 

All this will, of course, take time. Mines 
are not developed in a day. But in the 
course of the next few years you will see 
the Ethel take its place among the most 
important mines of the country and its 
stock worth several times par. No savings 
bank that I have ever heard of can give 
you a proposition one-tenth part as good 
as this enterprise. | 

Trusting that the foregoing will put the 
matter more clearly before you, and hoping 
that you will not hesitate to ask for any 
further information you may desire, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed.) Newton W. Emmens, E. M. 


REMEMBER—A PRODUCING MINE 


40 CLAIMS.—800 Acres. Claims contiguous, ex- 
tending over 4 miles on Mother Lode veins of 
famous Index Mining District, Washington. 


80-TON MILL now being run day and night, earn- 
ing large profits. Concentrates assay from 
$120 to $274 per ton. ; 


DIVIDENDS begin in April at 12 per cent on par 
value of stock. 

DEVELOPMENT.—3,000 feet of tunnels and. up- 
raises have blocked out 75,006 tons of ore worth 
$675,000. Deep level tunnel being driven 4 
miles on main vein will, in first 2,500 feet, open 
up 700,000 tons, worth $6,300,000. 

Address 

1412-50 Williamson Building, 


GEO. B. MCMANAMON, 
1412-50 Williamson Bldg., 


GEO. B. McMANAMON, 


500-TON MILL.—Mill will be enlarged to 500 tons 
capacity, a smelter built, and deep level tunnel! 
pushed to completion as rapidly as possible. 


TREASURY STOCK.—To provide funds for the 
prosecution of this work the company offers 
the first issue of its Cumulative Preferred 
Treasury Stock at 40¢ per share, par $1.00, fuil 
paid and non-assessable. At this price it will 
pay investors 30 per cent. 


These statements can be substantiated. This 
is not a mining scheme, but a safe,‘legitimate in- 
vestment. It is worth investigating. It will 
stand it. If interested, send for Experts’ Reports, 
lliustrated Book and Maps. Sent free. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEAR Sir:—Send me Experts’ Reports, Illustrated Book and Maps descriptive of Ethel Con- 


solidated Mine, advertised in HoME AND FLOWERS, 


Name. 3 Se eee 


Address -~ 


Capitol Cook Book 


One of the most practical and thoroughly reliable books of cooking recipes ever 
published. It is a revision of the famous White House cook book, edited jointly by 
Hugo Zieman, the celebrated steward of the White House, and Mrs. F. L. Gillette, the 
well known and highly esteemed authority on all questions of cookery and household 
economics—of which there have been Over 700,000 Copies Sold. 


There is not a single recipe in the book which has not been actually tested by the 
authors, and proved invariably a success. They honestly recommend each and every 
one as of the very best of its kind. 


Cooks will have no failures if they use THE CAPITOL 
Contains 448 ——— 1400 Tested Recipes 


Over 1400 
Recipes 


A Chapter 
on Carving 


Bora 
at pr 
A Be 


Are carefully classified 
and fully indexed; are 
supplemented by chap- 
ters on special dishes 
for the sick, coloring 
for fruits, ete., coffee, serving in a refined 
tea, beverages; points SNe ype and graceful manner. 
on table etiquette; def- WO pte Many suggestions are 

aici al also given—helpful to 
the buyer and in the 
preparation and cook- 
ing of the different 
parts. 


Illustrated with over 
20 diagram cuts of 
fowls and meats, is a 
valuable aid to any 
host who takes pride 
in entertaining and — 


Sarr 
| 


bp Ai 
Ve il 


initions of French 


terms; the laying of 
the table and treat- 
ment of guests. 


The most complete, practical and economical Cook Book published 


ONE COPY FREE 


One copy of this splendid ‘‘Capitol Cook Book,’’ as described above, bound 
in heavy manila, will be mailed absolutely free to any one remitting $1 for HOME 
AND FLOWERS for two years, provided no other premium is taken. Or we will mail 
the magazine for one year and a copy of the Capitol Cook Book to any one remitting 
only 75 cents, provided no other premium is taken. 


Address: 


PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


It would be abso 


to assert that nobody can make as good corsets as 
KABO, but it is quite safe to say NOBODY IS 
DOING SO, and further that there is no other line 


So extensive | 
So well balanced 
So popular 


Proof positive that the models are always the 
precise things decreed by fashion. OVER 
ONE HUNDRED of the most alluringly dainty 
STRAIGHT FRONT STYLES at one dollar 


to ten dollars, and intermediate prices. 
Write for catalog de luxe. 


Kabo Corset Company 


388 Broadway, - NEW YORK 
200 Monroe St., - CHICAGO 


ne . 50 Cents a Year | 1903 


_ Formerly ‘‘How to Grow Flowers”’ = & 
With which is consolidated ‘‘The Floral World’ \\ 


Your Subscription Has Expired 


And is falling in arrears, if this blank 
space contains a big blue pencil mark 


The publishers of HOME AND FLOWERS sincerely trust to be 
promptly favored with your renewal. Your attention is invited to the 
following new and especially liberal premium offers. 


SPECIAL LATE SPRING PREMIUMS 


HoME AND FLOWERS a year and any one of these three premium collections is offered for 
only 50 cents. Homer anp FLowers three years and all three collections for only $1.00. Three 
yearly subscriptions for HoME AnD FLoweErs, each subscriber to receive one of these premium 
collections, only $1.00. Order today! 
The following premiums are a special selection for late spring planting. The stock from 


_which they are selected is of the highest quality. Our offers are the most liberal of the season, 


If your subscription has expired, renew immediately and get one or more of these collections. 
lf your subscription is paid up you may accept any of these offers and have your time extended. 


Premium No. 123. 


FIVE EVER-BLOOMING TEA ROSES! 


Maman Cochet—Snowy white, sometimes tinted. 
Frances EK. Willard—Pure white of the largest size. 
Clothilde Soupert—French white, deepening to rose in 
the center. 
Bouquet of Gold—New golden yellow rose, very fine. 
Pink Soupert—Sometimes almost red, again bright pink. 


Prem'um No. 124. 


FOUR CHOICE GERANIUMS 


Marguerite de Layres—A grand single white, flowers 
extra large. 

Madonna—A magnificent bedder, color soft pink. 

Brilliant—A grand scarlet variety, one of the finest. 

Emerson—Unique and very attractive, color salmon. 


Premium No. 125. 


Four Ponderosa Lemon Plants 


The Ponderosa is the largest and most delicious edible lemon in the |, 
world. It thrivesand will bear fruit in any locality, with very little atten- 
tion orcare. You can grow luscious edible lemons in your own home: 
The Ponderosa is also a gorgeous bloomer, and very effective as a decora’ 
tive plant. Trees only two years old are often weighted down with juicy 
lemons, weighing three to four pounds each. The parent tree from which 
our stock of superb plants has been grown, only four years old, is over six 
feet high and last year set more than three thousand lemons. The Pon-} 
derosa fruits and blooms at the same time. Every person interested in 
home floriculture should have a few of this magnificent variety. 


OUR THREE SPLENDID OFFERS: 


HoME AND FLOWERS one year and any one of the three above premium collections only 
50 cents, 

HomME AND FLowers three years and all three of the above premium collections 
only $1.00. 
s Three yearly subscriptions for HomME AnD FLOWERs, each subscriber to receive one of these 
premiums, only $1.00. Get two of your neighbors to subscribe at 50 cents each and your own 
magazine and premium will cost you nothing. 

Remit by money order, bank draft or registered letter. Address: 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Ohio 
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BARCAINS IN PLANTS 


Special Offers of Surplus Stock at Creatly 
Reduced Prices. 


These bargain prices are made only to paid-in-advance subscribers for HOME AND FLOWERS. Use 
order sneet which appears on this page and address all orders to 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHINC CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


Towards the end of the season leading florists usually have surplus stocks of their most 
desirable plants. We have purchased these stocks from some of the largest greenhouses in the 
country for the benefit of subscribers for HomME anp Ftowers. In the following pages will be 
found descriptions of almost all of this season’s favorite varieties of plants which you are 


~~ ’ REAL BARGAIN PRICES. | 


All collections have been carefully chosen, and will contain only piants that are guaran- 
teed first-class in every way. Plants will all be labeled, carefully packed, sent postage pre- 
paid, and guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition. The florists with whom we have ar- 
ranged for these bargain collections take a special pride in having their orders filled and 
shipped in the best possible manner, insuring entire satisfaction to the purchaser. Acceptance 
of any of our offers will save you at least 


334. PER CENT 


from the usual catalogue prices, which is a fact certainly worth your consideration. Yet we 
will be even more liberal, and send 


ANY FIVE OF THE 25 CENT COLLECTIONS FOR $100 
ANY FIVE OF THE 50 CENT COLLECTIONS FOR $2.00 


Our only stipulation being that in order to secure the benefit of these bargain prices you must 
be a paid-up subscriber for Home anp FiLowers. If you are not now a subscriber, or your sub- 
scription is in arrears, accept one of the liberal offers on the inside of the front cover of this 
number, and then you may take advantage of these bargain prices. 

Order at once to insure getting your first choice. Remit by postoffice or express money 
order, bank draft or registered letter. Always address 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


Be sure to use the order sheet below. 


YOU MUST USE THIS ORDER SHEET 


and be a paid-in-advance subscriber for HOME AND FLOWERS to secure these surplus 
stock bargain prices. 


NOTE Give your first, second and third choice on each collection. If our stock 
. Of any collection you select is exhausted by the time we get your order, 
CAREFULLY 
‘ your next choice will them be sent you instead. 
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First Choice. Second Choice. Third Choice. 
COLLECTION ............ COLLECTION ............ COLLECTION <2 251ik.. as... 
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BARCAINS IN PLANTS 
Special Offers of Surplus Stock at Creatly 
Reduced Prices. 


These bargain prices are made only to paid-in-advance subscribers for HOME AND FLOWERS. See 
fuller particulars on page !. Use order sheet which appears on that page and address all orders to 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Collection A. ie FIVE Ete AND CLIMBING ROSES Bargain Price, 25c 


Yellow Rambler—Very full cup-shaped blossoms; borne 
in huge clusters. 


Empress of Chimna—Comes nearer perpetual blooming 
than any hardy rose. 


White Maman Cochet—Flowers large and very double 
of extraordinary merit. 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria—The best white rose in 
the world. 


Etoile de Lyon—Rich golden yellow Tea rose, bemnng 
flowers and buds early and late. 
Catalog prices of above plants at least 50 cents; our bargain 
price only 25 cents. , 


Collection B. Bargain Price, 25c. 


FIVE MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS 


Ponderosa Lemon—Produces the largest edible fruit in 
the world; single lemons weighing 2 and 3 poundseach. 


Otaheite Orange—Bearing a wonderful profusion of pure 
white flowers, deliciously fragrant. 


Ivy Geranium, Peter Crozy—Soft bright scarlet, with 
veinings of maroon. 


Mammoth Verbena—Loyely potas wellas garden flower. 
New Chrysanthemum, Timothy Eaton—The sensa- 
tional novelty of the year; large white incurved variety. 
Catalog price of above plants at least 50 cents; our bargain 
price only 25 cents. 


TEA ROSE. 


Collection C. HARDY PLANT COLLECTION Bargain Price, ae 


(All plants in this collection are perfectly hardy.) 
Cinnamon Vine—A beautiful very rapid hardy Golden Glow—Exquisite double Bolden blossoms, 


climber. as large as dahlias. 

Matrimony Vime—Bears purple flowers and scar- Hydrangea—A variety very free in grewth and 
let berries all through season. blooming qualities. 

Golden - Leaved Honeysuckle—Leaves Varies Achillea, “The Pearl’’—Bearing hundreds or 
gated, flowers yellow and fragrant. even thousands of flowers the first season. 


Catalog price of above p!ants at least 50 cents; our bargain price only 25 cents. 


Collection D. ASSORTED PLANTS Bargain Price, 25c. 


Asparagus Sprengeri—Beautiful for fine shaped leaves, very decorative. 
sprays in cut flower work. Umbrella Plant — Very ornamental 
Lemon, American Wonder— Pro- grass, splendid for center of vases. 
duces enormous edible fruit. Coleus—Selected for pot culture. Very 
1 Palm, Latania Barbonica—Large beautiful foliage. 


Catalog price of above plants at ieast 50 cents; our bargain price only 25 cents. 


Collection. FOUR EVER-BLOOMING FRENCH CANNAS &#"93ig,Prce 


Burbank—Rich canary yellow spotted Paul Marquant—Beautiful shade of 


with carmine. bright salmon with carmine tint. 

Alphonse Bouvier—Grows 5to8 feet. Austria—Spikes of beautiful canary yel- 
Brilliant crimson clusters of bloom of low flowers, standing upright like 
immense size. lilies. 

Catalog price of above plants at least 50 cents; our bargain price only 25 cents. 
SS a ID 
Collection F. 6 PRIZE WINNING CHRYSANTHEMUMS Bargain Price, 25c. 
Glory of the Pacific—Pink; magnifi- Mrs. H. Weeks—Beautiful pure white, 

centinsizeand depth. . gracefully reflexing. 
Simplicity— One of the largest white EKda Prass—When opening a delicate 

Varieties at last fall’s exhibits. salmon, changing to creamy white. 
Major Bonnaffon—Beautiful yellow Dorothy Toler — Rosy pink center 

blossoms 6 to 7 inches in diameter. touched with yellow; fine form and size. 


Catalog pric2 of above plants at least-50 cents; our bargain price only 25 cents. 
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BARCAINS IN PLANTS 
Special Offers of Surplus Stock at Creatly 
Reduced Prices. 


These bargain prices are made only to paid-in-advance subscribers for HOME AND FLOWERS. See 
fuller particulars on page 1. Use order sheet which appears on that page and address all orders to 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING CO., Springfieid, Ohio. 


Collection G. Bargain Price, 50 Cenis. 


Seven Selected Plants 


Rex Begonia—Finest and largest leaved in the Rex family. 

Double White Fuchsia—Largest and finest formed blooms of 
any variety. 

. Hibiscus—Blossoms five or six inches in diameter; gorgeously 


colored. 

Chrysanthemum—(Yellow.) Remarkably vigorous grower and 
murvelous variety. 

Chrysanthemam—(White.) Very large; beautiful creamy white 
blooms. 


Swainsonia—<Almost a perpetual bloomer; beautiful climbing 
plant for house culture. ; 

Fuchsia—(Double Purple.) Buds round, deep red color; open 
flower beautiful dark purple. 


Catalog price of above plants at least 75 cents; our bargain 
PURPLE AND WHITE FUCHSIA BLOOM. price only 50 cents. 


Collection H. Bargain Price, 50 Cenis. | Collection I. Bargain Price, 50 Cents. 


Seven Selected Plants Seven Selected Plants 


Linum Trigynum—Plant of great beauty, with | New Sword Fern—W ill produce three times the 


very large showy blooms of bright yellow. number of fronds as the ordinary fern. 
New Asparagus, Sprengeri—Fronds frequently Double Golden Sunflower—Both fashionable 
four feet long; a rich shade of deep green. and beautiful; favorite asa corsage flower. 
New Sword Fern—Will produce three times the Phliox—Perfecily hardy in variety of colors. 
number of fronds asthe ordinary fern. Ever-Biooming Rose—Very free bloomer, form- 
Gloire Des Marches—Splendid double crimson ing magnificent buds and blossoms. 
and white fuchsia. Heliotrope—Delightfully fragrant, fowering both 
New Achillea, ‘*The Pearl’’—Fine cemetery summer and winter. 
plant, bearing thousands of fiowers the first | Golden GlowW— Bearing hundreds of exquisite 
summer. double blossoms; brightest gclden color. 


Jasminum Gracillimum—A new Jasmine, pure 
white, very fragrant flowers. 


Catalog price of above plants at least 75 cents: 
our bargain price only 50 cents. 


Two Blood Red Verbenas— Most brilliant color 
of any flower that grows. 


Catalog price of above plants at least 75 cents: 
our bargain price only 50 cents. 


Collection J. _ Bargain Price, 50 Cents. 


Assorted Plants 


Hydrangea Monstrosa—<A splendid novelty, very 
free bloomer. In color, rose, shaded white. 

Geranium Jean Viaud—Blooms very large, bright 
rosy-pinkE, with distinct white blotch. 

Violet California— Entirely hardy, dark blue and 
very fragrant. 

Daisy Etoil De Or—A new Paris daisy, rich golden 
color. 

Verbena (Mammoth Strain)—Particularly choice 
plants that will begin to flower and spread immedi- 
ately after setting. 

Cinnamon Vine—A fine hardy climbing vine, bearing 
sweet scented fiowers. 

Canna **Pennsylvania’’—Flowers a pure deep scar- 
let, immense in size. 

Violet “Swanley White’’—Flowers very freely and 
is deliciously fragrant. 

Catalog price of above plants at least $1.00: our bargain 
price only 50 cents. 
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BARCAINS IN PLANTS 


Special Offers of Surplus Stock at Creatly 
Reduced Prices. 


These bargain prices are made only to paid-in-advance subscribers for HOME AND FLOWERS. See 
fuller particulars on page 1. Use order sheet which appears on that page, and address all orders to 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Collection K. DECORATIVE HOUSE PLANTS Bargain Price, $1.00 


Fuchsia, Riffiard.—A new variety imported from 
Franee. Corolla crimson, sepals scarlet. 

Fuchsia, Mrs. E. G. Hill.—Extra large, full and 
double. Flowers of the largest size. 

Heliotrope, Le Poitevine.—Robust, very free 
grower, continuous bloomer. 

Jasmine, Grandiflorum.—(CATALONIAN.) From 
Italy. Flowers pure, star-shaped, of exquisite 
fragrance. 

Jasmine, Maid of Orieams.—Fine grower, good 
bloomer, elegant fragrance, waxy-white appear- 


ance. 
Begonia, M. DeLesseps.—New. A very strong, 
free-growing variety, growing rapidly, and send- 


ing out quantities of beautiful white and pink 
flowers. 

Impatiens Sultana.—A winter - blooming pot 
plant or for border in summer. Perpetual 
ploomer. Brilliant rosy searlet. 

Carnation, Dorothy.—A beautiful, pure, deep 
pink, prolific bloomer of flowers that average 
three inches in diameter. 

Sanseviera Zealanica.—Singularly beautiful for 
decorative purposes, both summer and winter. 

Fern, Nephrolepis Cordata Compacta.—Two 
feet high when fully matured. Fronds dark 
green, of erect growth, gracefully arched. 

Asparagus, Sprengeri, or Emerald Feather. 
—Especially useful as a pot plant for decorative 
purposes. Fronds are frequently four feet long, 
ofa rich shade of green. 

Cyperus Gracillis, or Umbrella Plant.—It 
throws up long stalks, surmounted with narrow, 
dark green leaves, arranged in such &@ manneras 
to suggest the name of Umbrella Plant. 

Croton.—Among the finest decorative foliage 
-plants known. Leaves are more or less veined 
and margined. 

Wonderful New Lemon, Ponderosa.—A true 
ever-bearing variety, blooming and fruiting at 
the same time. Produces edible !emons weigh- PONDEROSA LEMON.” 
ing from two to three pounds. 


Catalog price of above plants at least $2.00; our bargain price only $1.00. 


Colles’ion L. MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION Eaiea Price, $1.00 


Mexican Primrose.—A very pretty trailer, bearing hundreds of 
bright flowers. 

Chinese Primrose.—Very choice member of the Primrose family. 

Two Verbenas.—Choice selected varieties. 

Violet, ‘‘Lady Hume Campbell.’’—Finest of all double blue 
Violets. 

Violet, ‘‘Princess of Wales.’’—A true Violet, blue color, al- 
most as large as Pansies. Very fragrant. 

Sweet-scented Geranium.—Large leavyed, with very strong 

fragrance. 

Marguerite Daisy.—A new yellow Paris Daisy. Rich, go!den 
eolor. 

Daisy, Madame Gailbert.—New variety. Blooms constantly. 

Geranium, John Doyle.—brightest, most free-blooming of all 
varieties. 

Geranium, Jean Viaud.—Exceptionally free-blooming, double 
Variety. 

bs Canna, ‘‘President McKinley.’’—The best dwarf crimson bed- 

jis der ever introduced. 


£ 
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Sa Hydrangea, Monstrosa.—Bears blooms of enormous size. Rose, 
= IX shading into white. 
RB Smilax.—Very delicate, yet dense foliage and graceful climber. 
Ve Six Pansy Plants.—The famous Home City strain, noted for 
> free blooming varieties. 
Shaking Fern.—|linest variety for the house. Grows very rapidly. 


Ls Catalog price of above plants at least $2.00; our bargain price 
ASPARAGUS. only $1.00. 
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NS IN PLANTS 


Special Offer of Surplus Stock at Creatly 
Reduced Prices. 


These bargain prices are made only to paid-in-advance subscribers for HOME AND FLOWERS. See 
fuller particulars on page 1. Use order sheet which appears on that page and address all orders to 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


GE RANIUMS 


SELECTED VARIETIES AND ASSORTED COLORS. No flowers are better 
adapted for bedding purposes than Geraniums. Ali collections offered before are most 
earefully selected from the stock of one of the largest Geranium growers in the coun- 
try. Every plant will be strong, and all shipments guaranteed to reach the purchaser 
in perfect condition and to be satisfactory in every particular, 


Collection M. Bargain Price, 50 Cents 


EIGHT GERANIUMS, 


This colleetion will contain eight distinct varieties, 
all different colors, carefully and correctly labeled. 
Catalog price of above plants at least 75 cents; our price, 

only 50 cents. 


Collection N. Bargain Price. $1.00 @ 


TWENTY GERANIUMS 


Secure this collection and you will have twenty of 
the most choice varieties from distinct and assorted 
colors, selected from stock of the largest Geranium 
grower in the country. 3 


Catalog price of above plants at least $1.50: our price, 
only $1.00 


CARNATIONS 


(THE DIVINE FLOWER.) During 
the past few years great progress has been 
made in the improvement of the Carnation. 
Especially in increasing the size, vigor of 
growth, freedom of bloom, color and fra- 
grance. The colicctions offered below will contain the very choicest varieties. 


GERANIUM PLANT. 


Collection O. Bargain Price, 50 Cents: 


FIGHT SELECTED CARNATIONS, 


This collection contains eight distinct varieties of differ- 
ent colors, but every one a marked favorite, 
Catalog price of above plants at least 75 cents; our price only 
50 cents. 


Collection P. Bargain Price, $1.00. 


TWENTY CARNATIONS, 


This collection of twenty distinct varieties and assorted 
colors will give you plants enough to make a very beautiful 
bed. No more desirable flowers can be had for this season 
of the year. 


Catalog price of above plants atleast $1.50: our price only $1.00. 


Collection Q. Bargain Price, 25 Cents. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL FUCHSIAS, 


This collection will contain five distinct varieties, selected 
with a view ot giying the most pleasing combination of 
colors and varieties. 

a Catalog price of ebove plants at least 50 cents; our price only 
CARNATION. . 25 cents. 
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BARCAINS IN PLANTS 


Special Offer of Surplus Stock at Creatly 
Reduced Prices. 


These bargain prices are made only to paid-in-advance subscribers for HOME AND FLOWERS. See 
fuller particulars on page i. Use order sheet which appears on that page and address ali orders to 


THE FLORAL PUBLISHINC CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


BEGONIAS 


(Flowering Varieties 


This beautiful class of plants isdeservedly popular, 
suitable for both pot culture in the window and out- 
door planting. 


Collection R. Bargain Price, 50c. 


EIGHT FLOWERING BEGONIAS 


Selected from the most desirable varieties with the 
aim of giving the best results in color, shape, leaves, 
etc., when bedded. 

Catalog price of above plants at least 75 cents; 
our bargain price only 50 cents. 


Collection S. Bargain Price, $1.00 
TWENTY FLOWERING BEGONIAS 


In this collection additional varieties are included 
which will add materially to the attractiveness of 
the Begonia bed. Every plant will be strong and 
perfect and guaranteed to reach you in perfect con- 
dition. 

Cataiog price of above plants at least $2.00; 
our bargain price only $1.00. 


Coilection T. EIGHT CANNAS ; Bargain Price, 50c. 


Eight choicest varieties of the ever popular Canna comprise this collection. Only the best varieties in 
cultivation of this most popular ofall summer blooming plants will be included. 


Catalog price of above plants at least $1.00: our bargain price only 50 cents. 


Collection U. TWO-YEAR-OLD ROSES Bargain Price, 50c. 


Three large, strong, well-d eveloped two-year-old Rose plants will be sentin thiscollection. These plants 
are just such as sellin regular florists’ linesat twenty-five cents each. 


Catalog price of above plants at least 75 cents; our bargain price only 50 cents. 


Collection V. EI GHT TWO-YEAR-OLD ROSES Bargain Price, $1.00. 


ie an While young plants will flower the first year they cannot be ex- 
—lmN \f 4 JE pected to produce nearly so many blooms as large, well-developed, 


two-year-old roses. This collection contains strong, thrifty bushes, 
with well-developed rootsand are ready to start as soon as planted and 
~ givea profusion of lovely flowers. 


SS Catalog price of above plants at least $2.00; our bargain price only $1.00. 


PAIT.AITS. 


Palms are now indispensable for decoration 1n apartments, con- 
servatories and lawns. 


Collection W, TWO IMPORTED PALMS _ Bargain Price, $1.00. 


These Palms are imported direct from Belgium and are unusually 
desirable forall places where Paims can be used. 


Catalog price of above plants at least $2 00, our bargain price only $1.00. 


Collection X. Two Large Imported Palms Bargain Price, $1.00° 

Two Palms, extra large, which must accordingly be shipped by 
express at receiver’s expense. These Palmsare of the famousimported 
Belgium variety and will be shipped with soil on their roots that will 
insure their continued growth from the time they are set out. 


Catalog price of above plants at least $2.00; our bargain price only $1.00. 
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HOME AND FLOWERS 


$401,000.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


To be Distributed Among the Successful Con- 
testants in a Grand Profit- Sharing Contest 


Estimate the total vote cast for Governor on November 3d, 1903, in Ohio, Massachusetts 
and Iowa. 


The President of the Central Savings Bank, Detroit, Michigan, certifies 
that The Press Publishing Association has deposited in that bank 
$40,000.00 for the express purpose of paying these prizes. 


HERE IS THE LIST OF PRIZES 


WEE ES COETCCLCSUMMALOM 3 os oo. s OS ee he se Fen ae $10,000 00 
Meee cpeomai Meares’ COrrech- Estimator .s25....5 <5) Sees i ok Oke ee SER ee we 3,000 O00 
Neen CATES) COTTeEGE ESpiMAtOr = oii. sod cee ek oats Soke See a cet 1,000 00 
PMC rieeer WMeATES) COFFECE CShIMALOL: 2.6... oc es a ne ES, * 500 00 
To the fifth nearest correct estimator ....... SS ae ee Es SS IR 200 00 
Mee corien tearcsh -COrrect: 6Stiimator ©Ci°.. =... cows ecje cine s snes es ce vccctics baie 100 00 
Seeaesemeriul tMearest-Correct, GStLIMAtOL . <2 8ck oh le eis one oe Dee a elele Sew Bele bed 50 00 
Paennn tre ares, GOrrect estimator 2.2 . 2. Seda i eg a et diets weds ween ee wees 35 00 
To the next twelve nearest correct estimators, $15.00 each.................... eee ee 180 00 
To the next twenty-seven nearest correct estimators, $10.00 each................ SSS 270 00 
To the next nine hundred and thirty-three nearest correct estimators, $5,00 each... 4,665 00 
Meet AL TIZCE OF P1000 Cacho sare. et ooe'e eh caste fo tces sss seeseees gues 20,000 00 

PEEL Bie eRe Ree ea ai Ca A NaS Parr SA $40,000 00 


Twetity Special Prizes of $1,000.00 each will be awarded for the nearest correct estimates 
received between certain specified dates. The contest is still open for special prizes be- 
tween dates named below. 


on or after May 15 and before Junel......... $1,000 00 onor after August 1 and before August 15....$1.000 00 
on or after June 1 and before June 15.......... 1,000 00 = onor after August 15 and before September i.. 1,000 00 
on or after June 15 and before July 1.......... 1.000 00 on or after Sept. 1 and before Sept.15 ......... 1,000 00 
on or after July 1 and before July 15..... .... 1.000 00 on or after Sept. 15 and before Oct. 1.......... 1,000 00 
on or after July 15 and before August 1....... 1,000 00 


In case of tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, prizes will be divided 
equally between them. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS GREAT CONTEST 


Any one remitting 50centsfor HomME anp FLowers one year will be entitled to ONE 
ESTIMATE, provided no other premium is taken. 

Or any one remitting $1.00 for a two years’ subscription will be entitled to FOUR esti- 
mates, provided no other premium is taken. 

If you are now a subscriber your time may be extended. The more estimates you 
secure the more opportunity of winning prizes. 

Estimates must be sent with the remittance. Upon their receipt certificates will be 
forwarded at once that will secure for the sender any prizes the estimates may win. 

To aid in forming yourestimate we fur- 


VALUABLE INFORMATION. nish the official figures showing the vote 


for Governor in each of these States for the past ten years, as well as to give the total vote 
for the three States combined. The total vote for the three States is found in the right hand 


column. 


Ohio. Mass. Iowa. Total. 
1891 =. <4. 2 795,629 321,650 420,212 1,537,491 
1803) = ae 823,658 365,012 415,806 1,604,476 
138 )5 eemieaees pa 837 4656 328,121 401,345 1,566,932 
VEO 2 Ase 854,986 269,795 438 292 1,563,078 
SGD eS Sa: 908,159 299,166 433,351 1,640,676 
1901 827 ,566 324,526 390,489 1542,581 


What will be the total vote for Governor in these three States combined on the third. 
day of November, 1903? Figure it out and send in your estimates. It may mean $10,000.00 


in cash to you. 


Be sure to give your estimates in letter containing your subscription and remittance. 


Address, THE FLORAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio. 
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THE VERY LATEST = 


Battenberg Turn Over Collars 


Designs Clearly Stamped on Cambric 


WITH MATERIALS TO COMPLETE 


Fashion has decreed that dainty hand-made lace work collars shall be the accepted 
ladies’ neck wear the coming season. These collars will be universally worn and greatly 
admired. We offer readers of ‘‘Home and Flowers” sixteen of the prettiest designs 
from which to choose, and will mail any one of the designsshown below with an ample 
supply of first-class materials to complete the patterns selected, to any one remitting 
only 50 cents for ‘‘Home and Flowers’’ one year, provided no other premium is taken. 
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No. 17 Materials to Complete Given With Every Collar 
SUFFICIENT MATERIAL First-class in every particular, carefully selected for 


each design, will be sent with every collar, thus insur- 
ing the prettiest effects in the finished work. 


ANY ONE OF THE ABOVE DESIGNS WITH MATERIALS TO COMPLETE 


will be mailed postpaid to any one remitting 50 cents for “Home and 
Flowers” one year, provided no other premium istaken. Orsend us two 
subscribers who accept the above offer, and we will mail you choice of 
atty one with material complete, as your reward, if you take no other 
club premium. 


ANY ONE OF THE ABOVE DESIGNS WITH MATERIALS TO COMPLETE 


will be sent postpaid, to any paid in advance subscriber for ‘Home and 
Flowers” remitting us 25 cents. 


Always order by number and address, 


PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS, SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 


Jona t-l40% ct 
CLASS (ay, XXc. No, t 


Vor. XIV 
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JUNE, 1903 No. 2 


Copyrighted. 1903. by the Floral Publishing Company. Entered as second class matter at the Springfield, Ohio. postoffice. 


This department is under the entire charge of Mr. Rexford, and everything not signed by 


another name is from his pen. 


LORAL magazines, as a class, are 
F simply “organs” of some firm grow- 
ing or dealing in plants and seeds, 

and such “organs” are intended to adver- 
tise the business of those who publish 
them. But this magazine does not belong 
to that class. It is meant to advertise 
flowers, it is true, but flowers of any one’s 
growing. It is under the control of no 
firm. It is to advocate beauty, without 
regard to the source of that beauty. So 
do not be prejudiced by the idea that in 
every article lurks a cunningly devised 
advertisement of the plants and seeds sold 
by this, that, or the other firms whose 
advertisements you may find in it. Read 
it, and patronize the florist whose adver- 
tisement appeals to you most forcibly. I 
say this to correct an impression which 
some have of the character and intention 
of the magazine. A lady, whose letter lies 
before me, writes: “I never want any- 
thing more to do with magazines published 
to ‘boom’ any particular firm of florists. 
Everything in them seems colored by the 
personality of that firm. If a plant is 
written about, the article is sure to say 


Readers are cordially invited to correspond freely with Mr. 
Rexford, addressing him in care of this office. 


before it ends, that you can procure it of 
Insinuations are made that the 
plants sent out by other firms are not 
to be depended on. All the honesty and 
enterprise and intelligence in the trade is 
monopolized by the firm whose organ 
makes a business of puffing them month 
after month, if its statements are to be 
believed. 
that is independent of any such influence 


What we want is a magazine 


—a magazine that tells how to grow flow- 
ers, and not whose flowers to grow.” 

Such a magazine HoME AND FLOWERS 
aims to be. Buy your flowers wherever 
you see fit to—only buy them somewhere, 
or get them in some way. I don’t care 
where they come from. All I care about is, 
to get you so interested in them that vou 
can not get along without them. If I 
can do that I feel sure you will want, and 
will have, the magazine. 

One of the aims of the magazine is— 
practicality. I believe in sentiment, but 
I want it to be practical sentiment. 
led to 
writes 


Tam 
say this because a correspondent 
to ask “why we can’t have such 
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articles as that on Lilies and Clematis” 
which appears in a New York periodical 
of recent date. She adds that she “thinks 
the idea a most beautiful one.” So far as 
the idea is concerned, I agree with her. 
But when it comes to a consideration of 

the practicality of the idea—as Kipling 
| says—‘that’s another story.” The simple 
truth is, the article will not stand exam- 
ination. Clematis Jackmanni and Lilies 
may bloom at the same time, but C. panic- 
ulata does not come into bloom until weeks 
after the Liles have passed into “‘the sere 
and yellow leaf,’ and this fact alone is 
quite sufficient to destroy the value of 
the article, because it shows that it was 
based on what might be, rather than on 
what is. A great deal of floricultural 
literature is. made up of sentimental 
theories. It reads well, but—it can’t be 
put into practice. Such articles are not 
what the practical amateur gardener 
wants, and such articles will not find a 
place in HomME AND FLOWERS. 


% *k * 


Another correspondent writes to say that 
she would like an “exchange department.” 
f wouldn't. That's where we differ. I 
have been connected with several period- 
icals having such departments, and they 
resulted in more annoyance than can easily 
be imagined. Some persons took advan- 
tage of the generosity of others, and pro- 
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O perfect day of summertime! 

I see the pilgrim shadows climb 

The peaceful hills, as down the west 
The sun goes journeying to his rest, 
While all the valley at my feet 

Is wrapped in calm as deep and sweet 
As that which in my fancy lies 

About the peaks of Paradise, 

And softly to myself I say, 

Is heaven more fair than earth today? 


The river’s voice is low and sweet 
Where Lily leaves, a fairy fleet, 
Are rising, falling, by the shores 
Like boats adrift with idle oars. 

I see the water fairies dance 


And faney that some Pan, today, 


~ 


cured plants for which they rendered no | 
equivalent. Others used the department | 
to advertise little schemes of their own, | 
and nobody was satisfied with its working. | 
Therefore, profiting by past experience, | 
and out of regard for the many who would | 
be imposed on by unprincipled persons | 
who believe in getting all they can and | 
paying for it in promises they have no | 
intention of making good, I say, No! to | 
an “exchange department.” This is not. 
meant to reflect wpon the honesty and _ 
good intentions of those who believe such- 
a department might be of benefit to them- | 
selves and others. It might be, if confined ,| 
to persons like themselves. But those who | 
see in it a chance to help themselves at 
the expense of others would take prompt | 
advantage of it, as surely as two and two | 
make four, and the editor would most | 
likely be blamed for it all. I don’t propose | 


4 


to set such a trap for myself! | 


f 


I am pleased to receive a good many | 
very pleasant letters from readers, many 
of which will be found in another depart- | 
ment. I want more. Write and tell us | 
all about the little, as well as the large | 
things of your experience among flowers. | 
Chatty, practical, newsy letters are what I | 
like to get. But—please don’t write on | 
both sides of the paper. Leave one page | 
blank for the printer’s sake. | 


Among the shadows on the banks, : 
Where, crowned with plume and armed with lance, | 
The tall reeds stand in stately ranks, 


Is fashioning pipes whereon to play. 


All day the elves of June have swung 
The Lily-bells, the grass among, 

And filled the air with melody 

Like that which comes in dreams to me. 
Airs out of Elfland, vague as sweet, 
That only those who dream can hear 
When rest is round them to complete 
The happy day that crowns the year— 
The happy day when life, to me, 

Is dream, and dream reality. 


Wild Roses, in the wayside glooms, 
Shake down a shower of sweet perfumes 
To lull me into Lotus dreams 

Of drifting down enchanted streams. 

O, slowly, softly out to sea 

A fairy shallop floats with me. 

The world is fading from my gaze. 

The hills recede in amber haze. 

Blown outwardly by unfelt wind 

I leave the cares of earth behind. 


Thy sky has seemed, the whole day through, 
Like a great Violet overturned, 

With sunshine filtering through its blue, 
While idle, careless, unconcerned, 

I lay among the grass and heard 
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LICE ON ASTERS 


Judging from the numerous inquiries 
that come in from all parts of the country, 
those who attempt the cultivation of the 
Aster will have to wage diligent warfare 
if they make a success of it. A few years 
ago we did not hear much about injury 
done to this plant by aphides. Now hardly 
a garden is safe from their attacks, and 
the Aster is one of the plants to which 
they do; most injury. There are two 
species—one working on the branches, and 
the other at the roots. Those on the stalks 
are generally green, those at the roots 
dark gray, or blue, sometimes nearly black. 
Hither will damage the plant severely, 
and often they kill it, if not interfered 
with. For those on the plant I use the 
tyory soap infusion spoken of elsewhere. 
I begin the use of it when I see the first 
aphis. I apply it with a sprayer, making 
sure that it reaches every portion of the 
plant. I apply it daily, until not an aphis 
is to be found. For those at the roots I 
use fresh, strong Tobacco dust. I draw 
away the soil from the upper portion of 
the roots, shake the dust over them thickly, 
and then replace the soil. The moisture 
in the soil extracts the strength of the dust 
and makes it do deadly work against the 
aphis. Asters are frequently injured by 
the root aphis before its presence is sus- 
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The ericket’s chirp, and talk of bird, 
And saw the clouds sail slowly by 
Between me and the far blue sky, 
Like argosies that life sends out 

In search of treasures dreamed about. 


No discord mars the silver tune 

To which is set this day of June— 
This poem that the hand of God 
Writes out on sky, and tree, and sod. 


- | read it in the upper air, 


I see it, hear it everywhere! 

And I, who am not learned or wise 
In lore which many scholars prize, 
Have talked with Nature as a friend 
Whose love I fully comprehend. 


ANT) | es OT Ben 


pected. If they wilt or begin to look yel- 


low or seem to stand still when they should 
be making vigorous development, it is safe 
to suspect the aphis, and it will be well to 
make prompt search for him at the roots 
of your plants. 


GOOD VINES FOR SUMMER USE 


I am frequently asked what vines grow 
rapidly and make good screens for porches 
and windows where they must be grown in 
pots or boxes. ‘T'wo that come as near 
to “filing the bill” as any are Madeira 
vine and German Ivy, or, more correctly 
speaking, Senecio. Both have pretty 
foliage. That of the Madeira vine is thick, 
glossy, and heart-shaped. That of the 
Senecio resembles the English Ivy in 
shape, hence its common name of “Ger- 
man” Ivy. It is, however, not even re- 
motely related to the Ivy family. To make 
satisfactory screens of either plant they 
must be given a rich soil of sandy loam, 
and watered freely and regularly. They 
also require a liberal amount of root room 
in order to produce a _ profusion of 
branches, therefore I would advise plant- 
ing them in good-sized boxes. The Ma- 
deira vine grows from tubers. The Sen- 
ecio starts readily from cuttings. But 
single plants started from cuttings made 
this season will not give a sufficient num- 
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ber of branches to furnish the amount of 
shade that may be desired. To make sure 
of this use old roots or several young 
plants. 


RENOVATING LAWNS 


If there are thin or vacant places on the 
lawn scratch the soil well with an iron- 
toothed rake and sow seed of lawn grass on 
it thickly. By a little attention of this 
kind the lawn can be made to show an 
even surface. Unless at does this it will 
not be as attractive as it ought to be. 


BOSTON FERNS 


Those who have grown one plant of 
this Fern have found out how extremely 
useful it is in decorating the parlor for a 
special occasion, and more plants will be 
wanted for future use. Now is a good 
time to get up a stock of them by dividing 
the roots of the old plant. Generally a 
large plant will be found to consist of 
several small plants, in a sense—that is, 
there will be several “crowns” or natural 
divisions, and these admit of separation in 
such a manner that each “crown” can be 
made into an independent plant. Turn 
the old plant out of its pot and break the 
roots carefully apart. They will be so 
interlaced and woven in among each other 
that the work will have to be done slowly 
and painstakingly in order to avoid mu- 
tilating them seriously, but it can be done. 
When you have your plant divided pot 
each division in a soil of leaf mold (or its 
substitute, turfy matter) and sand. By 
November you will have good, strong 
plants. 


THE BOUGAINVILLEA 


Two or three varieties of the Bougain- 
villea have long been in cultivation in the 
greenhouse, notably B. glabra and B. 
spectabilis. These have been favorites 
wherever grown, but being of very ram- 
pant habit they were not adapted for small 
places, and were entirely out of place in 
the window. A few years ago a new va- 
riety was introduced, under the name of 


B. Sanderiana. This was said to be of a 
dwarf habit that made it available for 
window use. I procured a plant, and, 
after having grown it for three years, I 
feel free to recommend it to those who are 
in search of something new and novel. It 
does remarkably well as a pot plant. It 
flourishes in a soil of ordinary garden 
loam. 

During its growing period it should 
receive a liberal supply of water and-some 
fertilizer. When standing still it should 
be kept rather on the dry side. Give it a 
sunny place, and a temperature that suits 
a Geranium. After blooming cut it back 
severely—in fact, leave nothing but the 
main stalks, with four or five-inch stubs 
of branches along them. 

The “flowers” of the plant, or what is 


generally taken to be such, are really bracts 


of a rosy violet color. There are three, 
resembling the shell of a beechnut in 
shape, when it bursts open. Inside the 
bract is the true flower, a small, incon- 
spicuous affair of creamy white. These 
bracts, which are produced in wonderful 
profusion all over the plant, are very last- 
ing in nature, often remaining for three 
or four months. After a time they fade 
to a greenish tint, very much after the 
fashion of Hydrangea Hortensis, the va- 
riety commonly grown in pots and tubs 
for summer flowering. Care must be taken 
to prevent this Bougainvillea from sending 
out long branches. If any branch shows 
an inclination to get the start of its fellow 
branches cut it back at once. If long™ 
branches are allowed to grow they will 
monopolize the vigor of the plant, and the 
result will be a specimen similar in habit 
to the older varieties, which need a green- 
house to accommodate their rampant 
growth. Few plants are showier than this 
one when it is well grown and is in full 
bloom. It will be a solid mass of color. 
By sharp pruning after each period of 
flowering it can be kept to a size that will 
make it suitable for use in a large window. 
It is a plant that is not troubled with 
insects. 


eee - Fashioned Flowers 


FIRST PAPER 


OST of us, no matter how great a 
reputation we have for practical- 
ity, have a liking for old things. 

We find more pleasure in the attic where 
things of the past are hidden away than 
in the parlor, where everything is new 
and “up to date.” I do not know who 
wrote the little poem in which these lines 
occur: 


“There are no friends like the old friends, 
‘The friends of long ago,” 


but the author of it was in touch with 
those for whom he wrote, and voiced a 
sentiment universal to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. And what we feel about 
old friends is quite like the feeling many 
of us have about old flowers—the “‘old- 
fashioned flowers” that our grandmothers 
srew, and loved more, I think, than we 
ove the flowers of today. Indeed, I hardly 
think we really love the modern flowers— 
the “great acquisition,” “the wonderful 
10velty”’ concerning which the florists dis- 
course so glibly in their annual catalogues 
—we simply admire them because of their 
secuhharities of color, of form, and _ size. 
We do not get to be on friendly terms with 
hem, as we do with the old ones. In fact, 
hey never seem to appeal to the sentiment 
of friendship. - That is too old-fashioned a 
entiment for them, depending, as they do, 
m the whims and caprices of the public 
or their brief popularity. They are here 
oday and gone tomorrow. A bunch of 
agged Clove Pinks, Quakerlike in garb, 
yut overflowing with the fragrance of sum- 
ner, will give vastly more pleasure to those 
vho*love flowers for their own sweet sakes 
han they can find in a score of the great 
Roses sold on our streets today. There 
ised to be a Rose in cultivation known as 
he “Cabbage” Rose. This name might be 
ippropriately used in connection with the 


yvergrown roses of the present time. There 


s a limit to all things, they tell us, but it 
eems that the limit of size has not yet 


been found by the modern Rose.. It has 
become a floral monstrosity, and beauty 
has been sacrificed to the ambition of the 
florists to outdo each other in producing 
an. enormous flower. 

About the old gardens which we find 
here and there still there is a subtle and 
powerful charm that can not be put into 
words. In them one loses the spirit of 
hurry and restlessness which characterizes 
most of us at the present day. We forget 
all about ourselves in them, and seem to 
have turned backward on the road of life 
and come to a halting place that is like a 
quiet wayside inn, away from the rush 
and worry of the busy world. Every bush, 
every flower in them has about it the ma- 
terial from which to weave webs of fanci- 
ful conceits. They are places to dream in. 


When the writer of this article was a 
boy nearly all gardens of which he has any 
recollection had three kinds of Roses grow- 
ing in them. One was known as the 
Damask Rose. This was a flower of fair 
size, quite double, and of exquisite form, 
with petals of pearly pink, and a fragrance 
sweeter, it seems to me, as I remember it, 
than any other Rose has ever known. La 
France may be as sweet in its way, but 
its fragrance is wholly unlike that of the 
old-fashioned Rose of which I write. It 
is lacking in that outdoor quality, if I 
may so express it, which characterizes the | 
Roses of the garden. One Rose was a red 
one, quite large, but not very double, and 
somewhat lacking in fragrance, but every 
garden had it because of its wonderful 
profusion of flowers, which had a beauty 
peculiarly their own from their habit of 
opening their wide, loose petals in such 
a manner as to show a wealth of golden 
stamens which contrasted charmingly with 
the color of the flower, which was at first 
a vivid carmine, fading rapidly to a softer 
tone, which, for all I know to the econ- 
trary, may have suggested the term of 
ashes of Roses to some poetically inclined 
person, for at the last the flower had little 
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but a suggestion of its first bright color 
left upon its petals. The third was a 
sweetbrier, remarkable only for the pro- 
fusion of its small flowers and its spicy 
fragrance both of flower and blossom. In- 
ferior as it was in all respects, everybody 
loved it, and every garden gave it place. 
Nowadays it is almost impossible to find 
either of these Roses in the lists of the 
florists. They have been forced into the 
background by aggressive competitors, and 
‘7¢t does not pay” to grow them, we are 
told. But I have good reasons for believ- 
ing that there would be a good sale for 
them if the flower-loving ‘public knew 
where they could be obtained. I base this 
belief on the many letters that come to me 
from all’parts of the country whenever I 
make mention of them, asking where they 
ean be found. Though lost to sight, they 
are still dear to memory among those who 
knew them in their childhood. Some of 
the letters which come to me asking about 
old favorites are really pathetic in their 
expression of love for the flowers of “auld 
_ lang syne.” By searching among old gar- 
dens which have not been allowed to grow 
entirely to grass and weeds it is possible 
to find these Roses still, and the removal 
of a root of them to a place where they can 
be given the care the Rose requires would 
soon result in a bush which would give 
a good deal more pleasure than a fine speci- 
men of the Jacqueninot or the Meteor, for 
its flowers would have the charm of greater 
novelty. Next time you take a trip into 
the country suppose you make an expedi- 
tion in search of old gardens, and if you 
find these Roses there, as you sometimes 
will, ask the owner for a root of them to 
take home with you in fall. Plant them in 
a rich soil—one rather heavy with loam 
is better than a light one—and keep the 
grass from choking them. In two or three 
years you will have a bush as high as your 
head, and one that you can not reach 
around, and in June it will be a thing of 
beauty that you would be glad to make a 
joy forever, and I venture the prediction 
that your friends will turn away from 
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your aristocratic hybrid perpetuals and 
Teas to ask for a blossom from this, to 
them, unknown variety. Its lovely color 
and most delightful odor will win their 
admiration as few other roses can. You 
need never fear losing these Roses by 
winter-killing. They have become inured 
to all manner of hardships, and ask for no 
protection. Because of their hardiness, if 
for no other reason, they are more satis- 
factory than any of our modern Roses, 
and you will congratulate yourself on 


having added them to your collection when 


you find them coming through the winter 
unharmed, when your perpetuals have lost 
the greater part of last season’s growth in 
spite of the covering you gave them in fall. 

Every old garden had its Lilacs. A 
double Lilac was unknown fifty years ago, 
and the only variety in general cultivation 
was the one most frequently seen today. 
A few gardens enjoyed the distinction of 
having a white variety, but this was never 
very popular, as it was a shy bloomer. Of 
all the old flowers I doubt if there was one 
held in friendlier esteem than this. Its 
beauty and its sweetness endeared it to all, 
and it has held its own better, perhaps, 
than any other of the old flowers. It is 
such a sturdy, self-reliant plant that those 
who have but little time to devote to the 
garden feel safe in giving it a place, know- 
ing it will not disappoint them. If I could 
have but one shrub it should be the Lilac. 


Because of its large size, when well grown, 


I would never give it a front place, but 
keep it in the rear, where it might serve 
as a background for smaller shrubs. In 
old gardens you will often find it planted 
in rows on each side of the path leading 
from the gate to the house. In blossom. 


time such an arrangement has a charm | 


that leads us to overlook its formality, but 


at other seasons of the year it is not to be | 
The only Lilacs that can -be | 
safely planted close to the house or between | 
the street and house are the Persian ya- | 
rieties, which never grow to great size, 


desired. 


and always retain the characteristics oi 
a shrub. 


Pleasure in Floral Catalogues 


BY DEBOR4 OTIS 


vented sleep,” some writer says. 

The same to him who first made 
floral catalogues, so Mrs. Lawson says, 
and so say I. Neither Mrs. Lawson nor I 
derive an income from the seed _ busi- 
ness or nursery stock, and the warm feeling 
we have toward the advertising medium 
of this busmess comes not from a mer- 
cenary point of view. 

It was while living in a small country 
place in an Eastern state that catalogues 
came to be such a part of my life. We 
were many miles from a theater; lectures 
and concerts were rare; after the gentle 
tipple caused by Christmas festivities a 
long shut-in time ensued, which even the 
pleasures of the local sewing circle or 
sleigh riding failed to relieve of monotony. 

When beginning to consider all the re- 
sources of the situation, some evening a 
neatly wrapped package would be thrown 
in my lap, and, on opening it, out would 
drop what would at first sight seem almost 
hke a bouquet, in such gorgeous colors was 
the catalogue arrayed. Oh, the joy with 
which this was hailed! My garden, the 
solace of my summers, was covered with 
its downy blanket, and I had forgotten the 
pleasure of planning for the coming 
spring. Suddenly the world looked 
brighter to me, and I realized that a season 
had dawned for me, just as surely as the 
first snow brought a season for the chil- 
dren. This would be the first of many 
of these cheering messengers to come 
dropping in at intervals, as one gives bon- 
bons to children to insure good behavior. 

Let the wind whistle and the snow whirl 
now; I might not cheat the hours by 
watching mimic joys and sorrows on the 
stage, but I could model and remodel all 
my garden walks and carpet every nook 
and corner with fair forms and glowing 
tints, whose fragrance should be wafted 
to my windows on the summer evenings. 


4 ee bless the man who first in- 


Let me assure you who laugh at my 
poor substitute for the theater that you 
little know its power on the imagination 
until you have been thrown on it as a 
resource. You, my friend, who hand the 
catalogue to your gardener with, per- 
chance, a few instructions, will not be 
able to understand me. Restriction lends 
zest to every joy, and none may know the 
full delights of gardening who does not 
handle the brown earth herself in the 
lighter parts of the work, and either for 
the lack of space or means can not indulge 
her passion for gardening to the full. 

There are many disappointments in 
gardening, but in gardening by my fireside 
no bud ever blights, no seed fails to grow. 
Weeds modestly keep themselves in abey- 
ance, chosen colors riot In masses or soft 
clouds, and my picture is painted with all 
the accuracy of a well-trained artist hand- 
ling his pigments. 

With catalogues came a mass of collat- 
eral reading, descriptive of many styles of 
gardening, and the delightful occupation 
of choosing the effect to be brought out in 
my own grounds. Here again was the 
advantage of the quiet fireside ; if the effect 
upon more mature consideration was 
found to be ill adapted in some particular, 
nothing was easier than to transform an 
old English cottage style to the formal 
Italian, or the artistic Japanese. Even 
a pergola might be dreamed of, notwith- 
standing the fact there was no possible 
place where one could be introduced in my 
grounds. 

When the style to be brought out was 
decided on, the order must be nicely bal- 
anced among annuals, perennials, shrubs, 
and bulbs, as the allurements of none could 
be resisted, and after the claim of each 
had been considered came the novelties. 

The gambling spirit is said to be strong 
in all agriculturists, which is not to be 
wondered at; a business dependent on the 
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uncertainty of sun and rain in our fickle 
climate is a lottery in itself. In gardening 
the spirit is shown when it comes to the 
novelties. Year after year I have nibbled 
at the bait and tried wonderful new plants, 
which, under my unprofessional skill, 
proved miserable failures. 

‘There was the Chinese lantern plant, a 
most happy combination—a real multwm 
im parvo. Easy of culture, perennial, 
flowers profuse, desirable, seed vessels or- 
namental, useful for decorating, fruit ex- 
cellent for preserves. I never succeeded in 
getting enough of the wonderful blossoms 
to enjoy, and my mouth still waters for 
the delicious preserves. 

There were some catalogues that made 
a specialty of “Ginseng,” and descriptions 
of it were calculated to fire the imagination 
and develop cupidity unequaled by any- 
thing but the discovery of a gold mine or 
an oil well. It was so sure in its results, 
there were the figures, there was no deny- 
ing them. A few dollars invested in the 
roots now, they would go on increasing at 
a certain ratio each year, and a comfortable 
income would soon be the result; if you 
were so fortunate as to reach old age, 
wealth would pour into your coffers. Bet- 
ter than an annuity, as, when you passed 
away, posterity could go on reaping the 
result of your forethought. It required a 
hard struggle to get myself from under 
the spell of Ginseng, and to this day I can 
see no weak spot in their argument for 
it, but I believe outside influences were 
brought to bear on me; it was gently inti- 
mated that the Chinese, upon whom we 
depend for a market, might pass an 
exclusion act before my pis were 
flourishing. 

What a glamour there is over plants 
brought from a far country! Anything 
from Japan needs no further recommenda- 
tion, and it was worth a hard struggle 
to induce some native of California to 
adapt itself to our Eastern clime. The 
Escholtzia is an accommodating plant, 
and did fairly well in my garden. I had 
enough at least to help me imagine the 


great sheets of gold where they clothe the 
California hillsides. Then there was the 
Calandrinia, the Nemophila, the Pacelia, 
the Clarkia, the Salvias and Veronicas, 
all coming from California. 

What a wonderful land it must be; 
how I wished to transport all its fame 
to my garden, and the Roses that bloomed 
there in such profusion. We had Roses, 
it is true, in the Hast. I had several of 
long standing that with care gave me some 
blossoms every year. Sorry looking things 
they were later when stripped of their 
leaves by voracious insect pests with whom 
I waged constant warfare. Perhaps some 
of the newer sorts would better withstand 
these enemies. After studying various eat- 
alogues, I selected. two as combining in a 
great degree all the excellencies of a Rose. 
I was limited in number, as I intended 
giving them the closest attention, and they 
were to be ministered to entirely with my 
own hands. Beneath my chamber window, 
then, sheltered from rude blasts in their 
sunny southern exposure, they should rear 
their rich foliage and lift their fragrant 
blossoms gratefully toward me as I loy- 
ingly regarded them from my window each 
morning. Paul Neyron and Margaret 
Dixon, my happy pair, duly arrived by 
mail one morning, and the children mis- 
chievously informed the cook, who laid 
two extra plates for dinner, much to the 
youngsters’ satisfaction. It was well some 
one got a little fun out of my venture, 
for I was doomed to disappointment. They 
never seemed to thrive; each bore a few . 
sickly blossoms, then Margaret succumbed 
to the wintry blasts, and the breath of 
spring failed to waken her. I never could 
account for the little interest they both 
took in life. Perhaps it was because I had 
made a poor combination. Paul did not 
find his affinity in Margaret. I have 
known Pauls to prefer Sue or Kate, al- 
though to others Margaret was prettier 
and sweeter. aia ies 

I think it was partly my disappointment 
in Rose culture that led me to go to Cali- 
fornia. I should have to give up my 
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catalogues, but then I should not need 
them there. Flowers would be everywhere, 
without the trouble of selecting from, cata- 
logues. I was so fortunate as to find a 
home in a well-established place with 
abundance of flowers, shrubs, and a large 
variety of Roses. But ere long I began to 
realize that my ideas of flowers in Cali- 
fornia, like my ideas of many other things, 
did not exactly correspond with the reality, 
and that nothing in this world worth hav- 
ing is to be had without trouble and 
exertion. 

One of my first friends in this new land 
was my new neighbor, Mrs. Lawson, and 
a surprise was in store for me when I 
noticed on her table a stack of floral cata- 
logues. ‘There were all my old favorites 
that I thought I had left behind. 

This lady is a partial invalid, and crip- 
pled with rheumatism, which necessitates 
her being a home-keeper, and catalogues 
were the solace of many weary hours. The 
particular work she was interested in was 
transplanting natives of the East to her 
garden. Her favorite catalogues were 
those which made a specialty of native 
plants. Native to a distant state with 
utterly different soil and climate. But 
this did not daunt her, she was as eager 
and earnest to transplant the flowers that 
clothe our Eastern woods and hillsides to 
her California garden as I had been to 
adapt the California flora to the Hast. I 
had watched her planting Trillium, Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit, and, dreaming of the dense 
shade of our August woods, the Cardinal 
flower ; but when she proposed sending for 
Trailing Arbutus, I protested. As well 


might she bring the dew of a New England 
hillside or the scent of her spring morn- 
ings, as to ask our shy, modest May flower, 
which loves to creep out from the disap- 
pearing snow, to flourish in the California 
sunshine. 

Not content with La France Roses and 
other plants which fairly reveled in this 
glorious sunshine, she at one time seriously 
meditated planting the entire plot with a 
collection of Rhododendrons! 

Mrs. Lawson, although her grounds 
were small, even went so far as to study 
the fruit catalogues, at which I had always 
drawn the line. The new dwarf fruit trees 
seemed to be fitted to the size of her place ; 
all available space was to be made use of, 
and there was always some corner un- 
occupied when a particularly tempting 
apple tree laden with enormous fruit was 
illustrated. 


*% *% % & 


I have just returned from a call on my — 
neighbor. It seems she has been planning 
a visit to Oregon, ostensibly to visit an 
aunt, but secretly to make large collections 
from the native flora. She had adroitly 
planned the trip at the time of her hus- 
band’s vacation, but he, poor man, rose up 
in his wrath. “I am willing,” he said, 
“for you to transport all the state of 
Oregon will allow you to take away, if it 
can be done through catalogues, but when 
it comes to my traipsing”—I think he for- 
got my presence, and his words shall go no 
farther. 

Verily, the catalogue hath its use! 


San Jose, California. 


Woolen oe 
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A STORY OF A CHANGE OF HEART 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD - 


CHAPTER V.—(Continued.) 


R. PERKINS raised the ladder and 
put it in place. Presently a pair 
of bare feet came into view on 

the upper rounds, and shortly these grew 
into legs, and then into a boy. Poor Joe 
came down without looking towards the 
door where Miss Betty stood. 

“W-w-what ha’ ye b-b-be’n up to now?” 
demanded his father, as the descent of 
the ladder landed him on the barn floor. 

Joe made no reply. He knew he “was 
in for it,” and he decided to “suffer and 
be still.” 

“M-m-miss P-P-Peabody says you s-s- 
sassed her,” stuttered Mr. Perkins. ‘“‘D- 
didn’t ye know b-b-better’n to do that? 
H-hain’t I b-b-bro’t ye up to t-t-treat folks 
with respect? N-now yer g-g-goin’ to 
ketch it.” ; 

And poor Joe did catch it. The willow 
switch did effective work in the hands 
of his angry parent. Joe set his teeth 
sharply together, and accepted his “trounc- 
ing” in stoical silence. But he was making 
a vow to himself to get even with Miss 
Betty. The thought of her, as she ap- 
peared when on the top of the old stone 
heap, helped him to bear his punishment 
with more fortitude than he might other- 
wise have done. 

“'T’-t-there !” said Mr. Perkins, at last. 
“*J-I-I hope that’s |-l-Parnt ye somethin’. 
I-I-I hope yow’re satisfied, M-m-miss Pea- 
body.” 

“T be,” responded Miss Betty. “I’ve 
enjoyed the performance real well. I 
-sh’ldn’t wonder if the switch made an im- 
pression on his back, if it didn’t on his 
mind. Good mornin’, Joe,” as the boy 
sidled past her without turning his face 
that way. “Feel kind as if Ol’ Bruiser’d 
had somethin’ to do with ye, don’t ye?” 


Joe did not deign to reply to this re- 
mark of Miss Betty’s, but kept on his way 
toward the barn door. As soon as he 
reached it he started into a run, and was 
out of sight over the hill in next to no 
time. His long fast made him anxious 
to get where there was something to eat 
as soon as possible. | 

The thought of how she had “got the 
start” on poor Joe afforded Miss Betty 
a great deal of satisfaction all the rest of 
the day. It almost made her feel good- 
natured, in a grim way, toward Mary. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OB HART made frequent visits to 
the Peabody farm, and Mary was 
always glad when she heard his 
ringing whistle as he came over the hill. 

A day or two after Miss Betty’s adven- 
ture with Old Bruiser and Joe Perkins, 
Bob presented himself at the orchard ren- 
dezvous with one black eye and a gash on 
his cheek. His nose was considerably 
larger than usual, also. 

“Why, what’s happened to you?” asked 
Mary. 

“Oh, nothin’? much,” answered Bob, 
carelessly. 

“Tt must have been considerable,” said 
Mary, as she looked him over. “What — 
have you been doing, Bob ?” 

“Well, if you insist on knowin’, [’ll tell 
you,” answered Bob. “I twitted Joe Per- 
kins about that scrape he got into with 
Miss Betty, an’ he got mad an’ hit me. 
That’s what ails my eye an’ my nose an’ 
the rest o? my face. How d’ye like the 
looks of 1 ?” 

“How does he look?” asked Mary, 
laughing in spite of herself at Bob’s bat- 
tered visage. 

“Oh, he looks all right,” answered Bob. 
“You see, he got the best of it. I thought 
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I could lick him, but I wasn’t as smart 
as I thought I was. But Ill bet my face 
ain't any sorer ‘n his back. He told me, 
after he'd got me licked; that his father 
just everlastin’ly laid that switch on. He 
won't get over it for a week, I reckon. I 


don’t know which hurt him the worst— — 


the whippin’ he got, or Miss Betty’s get- 
tin’ the start of him. Is she as cross to 
you as she was when you first came here ?” 

“She—she isn’t as pleasant as I wish 
_ she was,” answered Mary, reservedly. “But 
it’s natural for her to act as she does, I 
spose. I guess she can’t help it.” 

“Say, how'd you like a cat?” asked Bob, 
suddenly. 

“T’d like a kitten ever so much,” an- 
swered Mary. 

“Well, that’s what I meant—a little 
cat,’ responded Bob. ‘“We’ve got three 
o’ the cutest ones you ever see. One’s 
as black as pitch, an’ one’s just the color 
of a pum’kin’, an’ the other’s white, all 
white, 
She’s the prettiest, but I guess the black 
one’s goin’ to be the boss fighter. I’ve 
got him so he’ll growl at me, an’ scratch 
like sixty. Ill bring the white one over 
to you, if you say so.” 

“Do you think Aunt Betty’d let me have 
her?” asked Mary. “I never heard. her 
say anything about cats, but some way I’ve 
got an idea she don’t like ’em.” , 

“Probly not,” answered Bob. “It'd be 
kind o’ funny if she did, considerin’. -But 
you needn’t keep the kitten at the house. 
She can stay in the old barn. There’s lots 
o mice there for her to live on, an’ you 
can come an’ see her whenever you 
want to.” 

“Tf you think she’d be contented to stay 
in the barn you may bring her,” said 
Mary. “But I wouldn’t want her about 
the house if Aunt Betty wouldn’t be good 
to her, and I’m ’most sure she wouldn’t.” 

“She'll stay at the barn, you needn’t 
worry about that,” said Bob, confidently. 
“T’ll fetch her over tomorrow, if nothin’ 
happens.” 

And on the morrow he made his appear- 


*ceptin’ a black spot over one eye. 
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ance in the orchard with a little white 
kitten tucked inside his coat. 

“Oh, what a pretty little thing she is!” 
eried Mary. “Don’t she look cunning 
with that spot over her eye? Put her 
down by the fence and let me see if I can 
coax her to come to me. Come here, kitty, 
come.” 

The kitten looked her over well, and 
seemed to come to the conclusion that it 
would be safe to trust her, for she came 
nearer and nearer, and presently Mary 
had her in her lap, where she cuddled 
down contentedly and began to purr in 
sleepy-kitten fashion. 

“Oh, I just love you,” cried Mary, hug- 
ging the kitten close. “I never had a 
kitten before, and I’ve always wanted one 
somuch. We'll be good friends, won’t we, 
you dear little thing you?” 

Already her heart had gone out to this 
little waif and stray of kittendom. Since 
she had nothing else to love, she could be- 
stow upon it some of the affection she had 
no other outlet for. 


When Bob had taken his departure she 
took the kitten to the old barn. She found 
a box and made a bed of soft hay and 
leaves in it, and the kitten seemed to un- 
derstand that it was for her, for she cud- 
dled down in it as if she felt quite at home 
there. 

Mary put the box in a corner where no 
one would be likely to interfere with it. 
Then she pried off a bit of rotten old 
boarding to make an opening through 
which the kitten could gain access to the 
yard when she got tired of staying in the 
barn. This done, she thought it time to 
go back to Miss Betty, who might ee 
have something for her to do. 

“Good by, kitty,” she said, bending 
down to pat the little white head lovingly. 
“T’ll come to see you evry day.” 

So it came about that Mary had a new 
friend, and the knowledge of it brought a 
glow of warmth to her heart that drove 
out some of the chilliness that came from 
Miss Betty’s frigid looks and words. 
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CHaPrer VII. 


T was not long before Spotty—for that 
was the name Mary gave her kitten— 
was quite “at home” in her new quar- 

ters in the old barn. Every day her little 
mistress came to see her. And every day 
the kitten developed some new and un- 
expected proof of intelligence, greatly to 
Mary’s delight. 

Those who have been denied the priv- 
ilege of lavishing the affections with which 
God has endowed them upon those of their 
kind will readily understand how easy a 
matter it was for Mary to form a strong 
friendship for the little animal given into 
her keeping. It is not at all to be won- 
dered at that the tendrils of an affection 
which were constantly reaching out in 
search of something to cling to should 
fasten themselves about this creature 
which took the place of human friends. 
Therefore, for Mary to love the kitten 
whose friendly ways were to some extent 
a substitute for the caresses which her 
heart craved, but could not have, was the 
most natural thing in the world. 

The one drawback to her enjoyment of 
the kitten’s companionship was the fear 
that Miss Betty might discover it and 
object to it. 

“Tt would be just like her to,” thought 
Mary. Therefore she took especial pains 
to prevent the kitten from following her 
to the house, as she showed a disposition 
to do. 

“You must stay here all the time,” she 
told Spotty, and the kitten looked up at 
her so knowingly that Mary felt sure she 
must understand what had been said to 
“T know youre lonesome. I wish 
I could have you with me all day long, but 
if Aunt Betty shouldn’t like you, it 
wouldn’t be pleasant for you or for me. 
T’ll come to see you just as often as pos- 
sible, and stay as long as I can each time, 
but you musn’t try to follow me home.” 


her. 


To enforce the observance of this advice 
Mary would put the kitten upon the hay 
loft just before she had to leave her, and 


then run out of the barn and shut the door 


. quickly, and start on a run for the house. 


By the time Spotty had_clambered down 
from the mow and got out-of-doors her 
little mistress would be out of sight, and 
she would be obliged to forego the pleasure 
of following her, as she had calculated on 
doing. : 

“Just wait,” said the kitten to herself 
more than once, when she had to admit 
that Mary had foiled her plans, “some of 
these days VH get the start of her. I don’t 
like to stay alone in this old barn most 
of the time, and I’m not going to.” 

One day Mary came into the kitchen 
showing considerable excitement. Some- 
thing had happened which was quite out 
of the common. 

“Mr. Slocum’s just driven up to the 
front gate,’ she said to Miss Betty, “and 
there’s a woman in the wagon with him, 
and I guess she’s going to stop here.” 

“For the lan’s sake!” exclaimed Miss 
Betty, crossly. “I wonder who it can be? 
I hain’t b’en expectin’ nobody, an’ I ain’t 
hankerin’ much fer visitors.” 

She ran into the front room and lifted 
the window shade enough to enable her 
to get.a look at the possible visitor. 

“She’s comin’ here, whoever she is,” said 
Miss Betty. “Who on airth can it be? Ef 
she’d look ’round—” 

At that. moment the woman. who had 
been clambering down from Uncle Sis 
wagon with a great deal of deliberation 
on account of being fat and clumsy, did 
look around, and Miss Betty gave a cry 
that was half-way between rage and 
dismay. 

“T declare, ef *tain’t ol’ Mis’ Graham!” 
she exclaimed. “What possessed her to 
come here? I never invited her to set 
foot in the house.. Vd be ’shamed, if I 
was her, to force myself onto folks where 
I knew I wa’n’t welcome. An’ she’s calci- 
latin’? on stayin’ a spell, fer she’s got a. 
sa’chel 0’ clo’es or somethin’. I’m a good 


- mind to not let her in, an’ make her think 


I ain’t to home.” | 
(To be continued.) 


Meters from 


Our, Priends 


Here, at the beginning, let me thank the kind 
friends who have sent the letters which follow. 
I appreciate them, and I know the many readers 
of HomME AND FLOWERS will read them with 
great interest, and hope to hear from the writers 
of them again, and often. 

A. Conojas, Kings county, New York, makes 
some caustic and pertinent comments on the 
misleading methods of some of our prominent 
florists. I most heartily indorse all he says 
along this line, as will many of the readers of 

this magazine who have had some experience 
with “novelties” as advertised by many dealers 
in plants: 


In the April number of HOME AND FLOWERS 
you deplore the misstatements and humbug 
advice often given in daily or Sunday papers 
by irresponsible writers on floral subjects. They 
do not do as much harm as one might suppose, 
for few take the advice as gospel, and those that 
know the subject only laugh at their absurdities. 
But what shall we say of the large floral estab- 
lishments which issue magazines and send out 
catalogues filled with exaggerations and impos- 
sible illustrations? These are of course taken 
as authority. Allwise are they in all regards 
save that which is being done by their fellow 
florists. Here professional jealousy blinds their 
eyes. An establishment which claims to do 
the largest business of its kind in the world 
had never heard of the blue Oxalis, and asked 
advice concerning it. Their readers had only 
to open a catalogue from a neighboring state 
to find this charming little plant (Parochetus) 
faithfully depicted and described. Another 
calmly announced that a certain plant (which 
he called Hidalgo Werklei or Climbing Dahlia) 
had just been discovered in the Andes, but was 
not yet introduced. And yet the very publica- 
tion in which he advertised had been using 
pounds of paint for several seasons to illustrate 
the vivid beauty of this treasure vine. Oh, what 
fakes have been foisted on the public in the 
guise of “Shoo-fly” and “Lantern-plants.” How 
we have agonized with the ever-blooming non- 
flowering Pansy Geraniums and Little Gem 
Callas! Of course Blackberries and Strawber- 
ries might grow to the proportions of trees, 
but do they? Also Currants can run up the 
side of the house and look down the chimney 
(according to illustration), but have you seen 
them? Now comes a climbing Lily-of-the- 
Valley (Whitania areganifolia) which shins up 
a pole like Jack and the Bean Stalk, bears 
Gooseberries, or lays swallow eggs, that taste 
like Pineapples and Nectarines! Who says the 
day of miracles is past? The readers of 


HoME AND FLOWERS are privileged not to be 
tied to any one floral establishment, but can 
take the good and reject the bad. They will 
see to it that their friends are made aware of 
it also, and thus increase the subscription of 
your excellent magazine. 


M. E. Armstrong, Bridgetown, Nova Scotia, 
writes this very pleasant letter. It is particu- 
larly pleasant because the writer is a man, and 
a man who takes a great deal of interest in 
floriculture. 


I have been very much interested in your 
suggestions and helps in HoME AND FLOWERs, 
and desire to add my thanks to those you have 
so universally received from all parts of the 
continent. The only fault I find with the mag- 
azine is that they do not give you more scope 
and let you talk about many plants and flowers, 
as you did about Chrysanthemums last spring. 

I followed your directions regarding them 
rigidly. Ordered the best plants I could get 
in Toronto and planted in pots, setting them in 
a trench in the back yard. They grew finely, 
and in October I brought them into the house. 
Two out of ten blossomed beautifully. The 
rest promised well, but blighted or seemed to 
stand still. I decided the trouble was due to 
their being a little late and the weather too 
cool. I have now brought them out of the cellar 
and will get them under way earlier this year. 

In accordance with your suggestion a year ago 
to try some Dahlias I planted a dozen bulbs a 
friend gave me. I fed them well and gave them 
good attention, and they grew to trees almost. 
In August they began to fill with buds, but as 
soon as they would get as big as the end of my 
little finger they wceuld turn black and drop 
off, and I searcely had a blossom. My own 
diagnosis of the trouble was that it was due 
either to the bulbs being old and poor or that 
I overfed them and they grew too much stalk 
and brush. I would like to have your opinion 
on the subject. The buds were often infested 
with a dark, greenish fly, but I never thought 
the fly could do so much damage. 

I would like to hear of an annual climber to 
cover a veranda front and fence that would 
climb and not spread too much, Morning- 
glories and Nasturtiums I find spread over 
everything that is planted in front of them that 
is low. Last season I had Asters in front, but 
they were a failure on account of the vines of 
the others shading and covering them. A 
climber that does not send out as many shoots 
in all directions seems to be indicated, but I 
do not know of any. 
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When should Gloxinia and tuberous-rooted 
Begonia bulbs be planted for September and 
October flowering in the house? 

A few hints and suggestions along the lines 
suggested herein would be greatly appreciated 
by M. EK. ARMSTRONG. 


In answer to Mr. Armstrong’s queries, I 
would say that his surmise about his Dahlias 
is probably correct. They can be fed so well 
that they grow almost. wholly to branches, 
though this does not often happen. The fly may 
have done more mischief than he imagines. I 
think the Wild Cucumber 
quirements as to vine. It grows very rapidly, 
spreads but little at the bottom, but reaches out 
in all directions a few feet from the ground, and 
has pretty foliage and dainty white flowers. As 
a general thing nearly all its lower leaves ripen 
and fall off early in the season, therefore it 
will not interfere with the plants growing at its 
base. 


would answer re- 


A subscriber who wishes to be known as 
Sister Rose sends this chatty letter full of hints 
and encouragement to other women who com- 
bine flower growing with the duties of the 
housewife and mother: 


I have just received my first copy of HoME 
AND FLOWERS since I became a_ subscriber. 
Thought I would write and tell how I grew the 
Gladiolus last summer. I planted at different 
intervals, some in clumps and some around some 
half-grown Lilacs, also about my Peonies. I 
tied the stalks to the plants to keep them, from 
blowing down. Then, later, I planted Petunias 
among the Gladiolus. They came into bloom 
about the time the Gladiolus were through. So 
you see a combination of shrubbery and other 
plants can be made a thing of beauty until 
frost. I always cut off the Gladiolus stalks 
when they are through blooming. 

I take several floral magazines and I never 
tire reading about flowers and how to grow 
them. I also like to encourage others to grow 
them, as there seems to be something very fas- 
cinating to me in floriculture. I think any one 
who really loves flowers should try to learn 


how to grow them right, so I always intercede — 


for the floral magazines when I have a chance. 
But I have six little “cares” besides my flowers, 
so you see IL have no chance to do much of 
anything else. We have a lovely farm home in 
Central Iowa, with a large, beautiful lawn, 
where my fancy can have full play. I have 
two large border beds partly filled with peren- 
nials, and two beds of Tulips on the lawn. One 
is of the early single and double kinds, the other 
has the tall late sorts. 


This letter from Mrs. C. E. Warner, Brooklyn 


Center, Minnesota, may -prompt some flower 
growers of that state to write us about their 
experience in wintering plants. I thank her for 
her kind words: 


ft am very much pleased with the change in 
the magazine. We who are amateurs both 
at floriculture and home-making need many 
suggestions. I should be very much pleased to 
see a department in the magazine telling how 
to manage our Northern gardens at different 
seasons of the year, especially how to protect 
plants against our fierce Minnesota and Dakota 
winters, and what plants of the newer sorts are 
best adapted to our climate. I especially appre- 
ciate the dear little bits of poetry of which Mr. 
Rexford is author. He makes us feel that he 
lives very near to nature. 


Here is a very delightful and suggestive let- 
ter from Mrs. Julia Keith, Grosse Isle, Mich- 
igan. I hope every reader of HoME AND FLOW- 
ERS will be led to share the enthusiasm of its 
writer for our native flowers, and do everything 
that he or she can to save them from wanton 
destruction. Many helpful suggestions will be 
found in the letter for those who desire to 
domesticate our wild plants: 


Our forests are rapidly disappearing, and 
with them many of our most beautiful wild 
flowers. If we would preserve them something 
must be done, and very soon. Our wood lots 
are used for pastures, consequently where many 
of our favorites once grew in. the greatest pro- 
fusion scarcely a perfect specimen can be found. 
The lovely Gentians, both fringed and closed; 
the Cardinal flower and its sturdy cousin, the. 
blue Lobelia; the wild Ladyslipper, our native 
Orchid, with many others as lovely of our wild 


‘beauties, are becoming very rare where they 


once were abundant. We who reside in the 
country can accomplish more in the way of 
preserving ‘“Nature’s gardens” than our city 
sisters. 

My children and I have always loved the 
woods—“God’s first temples’—and have trans- 
planted many wild flowers to our home garden, 
choosing a shady, sheltered spot, where they 
thrive beautifully and are a great delight. We 
have in our “wild garden,” as we call it, Tril- 
liums, three varieties, white, purple, and droop- © 
ing; Bloodroot; Adder-tongue, yellow and 
white; the dainty little Squirrel Corn or “Dutch- 
man’s Breeches”—Hepatica, Spring Beauties, 
purple and white Phlox, Moss Pink, and even 
“Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” also several varieties of 
blue Violets, near which latter grow a little 
patch of white sweet-scented Violets, all growing 
together in the most cousinly manner. Last— 
but not least—the graceful Columbines, several 
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FOR THE ASKING. Write to-day for illustra- 
FRE tions and interesting literature how to wear acorsete 


4 s 99 Cultivates Naturally the STRAIGHT 
The Sahlin FRONT and ERECT FIGURE. 
The garment identified by having no 
hooks, no clasps. no laces. no strings, no 
heavy steels. If you wish to be satisfied. 
accept no substitute. The name ‘‘SAHLIN”’ 
is stamped on every garment. No corset 
is necessary. asitis ‘‘a Corset and Form 
Combined.” It is impossible to state 
here all of its many merits. 


Write for free catalogue. Every 
form guaranteed. Price$1 and 
$1.50. If your dealer hasn’t 
them remit to us the price and 


} we willsee that you aresupplied. 
sae Pr \ When ordering give bust and 
aa CORSET | COMBIN D| Waist measure, and length of 


waist under arm. 


SAHLIN CORSET CO., 48 Fulton St., Chicago, Ills. 
CANNING “Codiaré 


the fruit. Perfect for Strawberries. 
canned in glasscans. Pickles never spoil. Earned first pre- 
mium at 12 State Fairs. In use12 years. Thousands use and 
endorse it. 10¢c. worth (two packages) will put up7 quarts 
fruit. Club rates. Agents wanted. 
AMERICAN WOMAN’S CANNING CO., 
318 Williams Street, Jackson, Mich. 


Vegetables easily 


Dresses Any Woman 
Complete from HEAD to TOE 


[ IN LATEST STYLE. 


FREE SAMPLES 


and Measurement Blanks. 


To Introduce Direct to the Wearer 
our Ladies’ Custom Tailoring 
we will make the first ten 
thousand suits absolutely to: 
Measure sent us for only $10 
ang give the AS 
plete ctual 

outfit FREE $28 walue for 
Only $10 and nothing to pay till 
affer you receive the suit and free 

outfit and find it just as Toprosented: 
Serd us your name and postotlice 
address, and we will send you FREE 

ES OF CLO 


AMPL TH. 5-ft tape 3 
line and measurement blank fo 
size of Suit, Shirtwaist and Shoes. 
A genuine wool mixed repellan 
latest style, Tailor Made Blouse Su 
for such ladies’ tailors charge 820.00 
Fancy Straw Trimmed Hat. 2.50 
Pair Stylish Shoes.. 2.50 
Stylish Percale Shirtwaist.... 1.60 
Pair Lisle Thread Hose.. 

Laee Bordered Handkerchief. . 
Handsome Leather Belt....... 


Ladies pay daily for this, . .. $28.00 


DON’T DELAY—After hav. 

ing filled10,000 orders our aprices: 

for these suits will be $20.00 
No Free Articles. 


GENTS’ COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING CO., 


Ladies’ Tailoring, 
Dept. 555, 

244 MARKET STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Reference. First Nat’] Bank, Chicago. Capital 812,000,000. 


A NEW IDEA, if You are Building 


Send for my new COZY HOME plan portfolio, with 60 plan and design sheets of 
pretty brick and frame cottages, cozy summer homes, churches and two family 
houses complete for 50c. This portfolio form permits of constant revisal, so 
you only pay for the newest of architectural ideas. 

Also portfolio of 30 Frame Cottages $1,500 and less for 25 cents; 35 Cozy Homes 
$1,600 to $2,500 for 25 cents;28 Brick and Frame Homes $2,000 to $5,000 for25 cents. 


nose 
ep Bunr IN p1SS0UR) FROM 
fy PLANS FoR 9904 & 


A. BLAIR RIDINGTON, Architect, 660 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


AN EXPERT’S ADVICE 


can be had free by writing us. Mr. H. M. Horton 
conducts this department in our great 


Poultry Supply House. 


Every necessity of the poultry business carried, all 
of the highest quality. Also Standard Bred Poultry, 
Hatching Eggs, etc. Write us your troubles and 
your wants. Ask for catalogue E. Sent free. 


W.J. Gibson & Co., (Inc.,) Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


[ 
icy cles iu lA O}«: 
to any 
address on 
approval 


Prices Address 


STEWART BROS., Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


¢ansegs and beautifies the hair. 
Bromictes a luxuriant gro 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
ag Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
Hc, and $1.00a¢ Druggie 
by the Se 


IMPLES 


eae nese s Charco- ~ Axsenical 
e **Toilet News’ ’—Free! 

PARKER CHEMICAL. C0.,531 Broadway, NewYork. 
GINSENG itewiettivestin 

dustry and double 


F. B. Mills, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


Dainty Desserts 


Healthy, nutritious and pleasing to the palate. 
Agents’ sample, 10 cents. 


Rural Mail Order Supply Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Ouickly 
removed 


MAKE MONEY WRITING, THE AUTHORS’ AID 
tells you how to prepare manuscript and where to sell it. 
Fifty cents by mail, postpaid. 

M.S. HEMENWAY, 237 Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE CACTI 


and succulents. Many varieties. Catalogue free. 
MRS. M. E. PATTERSON, Glendale, Cal. 


Book free, telling 
how to invest in 


your money. 
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colors, and all with a background of wild Ferns, 
the dainty Maiden-hair among them. 

Now I wish to tell our country friends of 
another way I propose doing to retain a larger 
number of our wild wood fiowers. A year ago 
‘we had a corner of our woods fenced, inclosing 
about half an acre. In this inclosure among 
Oaks, Hickory, one Walnut and other forest 
trees, a large Thorn-apple tree stands, whose 
sweeping branches drooping to the ground have 
protected a circle of wild flowers for years (even 
from the depredations of our two little Jerseys), 
making one of the “beauty spots” of our woods. 
Last spring we transplanted some of the plants 
from our “wild garden” back to their native 
woods, and some of them rewarded us by blos- 
soming the first year. This spring we hope to 
add many more varieties to our “Wildwood 
Park,” and anticipate much pleasure in search- 
ing for them where they seem to have hidden 
away in the fence corners or nestled close to 
fallen trees as if for protection. 

We have a pretty little modern country school- 


‘ THING SA TO 


It hardly seems necessary to tell the readers 
of HomME AND FLOWERS what to do this month. 
There is the garden—a visit to it ought to be 
sufficient to tell at a glance what attention it 
needs. Every weed that is seen ought to be 
a challenge to you.in itself to cut its head off 
promptly. Every straggling plant and every 


one that seems unable to stand alone should, 


_ appeal to you for the care needed to set it right. 
There are a thousand and one little things to 
be done in all gardens that I can not think 
about now, but you will discover them if you 
go out with “the seeing eye.” 


It may not be amiss to say something about 
such plants as are.not inmates proper of the 
garden. If your Chrysanthemums are in pots, 
make sure that they never suffer from lack 
of water. If they are not growing well apply 
a fertilizer. You can not afford to let them 
come to a standstill at this season, as that 
would mean partial, if not complete, failure 
later on. Nip the ends of their, branches to 
make them bushy. Be on the lookout for in- 
sects. It is well to procure some Fir-tree oil 
soap and keep it on hand for use whenever you 
discover the Chrysanthemum bug or aphis. If 
the foliage turns yellow and then brown and 
looks rusty, use copperdine 
promptly and persistently. 


scorched and 


Feed the Fuchsias well if you want many 


day spent in the woods. 


_to set them. 


FLOWERS 


house pleasantly situated on the bank of the river 
near us. The teacher and I have areused the 
interest and enthusiasm of the children in deco- 
rating the grounds about the school with -wild 
flowers, Ferns, native shrubs, and vines. Directly 


back of the grounds are dense woods, and, al- 


though used for pasturing, many wild flowers 
are to be found in nooks and corners, trying to 
assert their rights. Get the children interested 
and encourage their making wild beds of their 
own. : 
No amusement is more delightful than a 

Let them take a 
light lunch in their little baskets, also trowels; 


then upon returning with their baskets filled 


with the “wealth of the woods,” direct them how 
They soon learn the names, and 
even the classes to which they belong, which 
later leads to the love of the study of botany. 
As a great help to a common knowledge of 
flower study 1 would recommend Mrs. Dana’s © 
“How to Tell the Wild HON ete. and “How to 
Tell the Ferns.” 


DOIN J UNE 


flowers. Also water well, and do not neglect 
to shower their foliage. 


* Ne ee) 


Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias ought to be 
coming into bloom now. Give a weekly applica- 
tion of some good fertilizer. Keep them out of 
the hot sun. Do not let water stand on the 
foliage of the Gloxinia. 

* * * 

Keep the Geraniums you intend for winter 
use from flowering now. Go over each plant 
and remove every bud as soon as it appears. 
If the plants are not compact and well branched - 
make them so by pruning to symmetrical shape 
and preventing the main branches from length- 
ening until as many side branches are formed 
as seem necessary to thicken up the plant well. 


Look to the Roses. If no insects have come 
as yet, they may put in an appearance at any 
time.: The soap insecticides heretofore recom- 
mended will prevent injury from aphides anc 
worms if used energetically. 


* * * 


Go over the Rambler Roses and cut out a 
good many of the young canes. Allow not more 
than five or six to a plant to grow. It is a 
mistake to let all grow and prune away unneces- 
sary ones in fall or spring. By pruning now 
all the strength of the plant is thrown into the 
few shoots left, therefore none of it is wasted. 
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74 Square Inches 
nen and Lace Materials 


This premium collection consists of Fourteen choice pieces, each one artis- 
tically designed and stamped ready for working. Every piece is a gem, 
and will add much toward beautifying any home. — The full collection, as 
described below, will be mailed absolutely free to any one remitting only 


50 CENTS FOR HOME AND FLOWERS ONE YEAR 


This Collection of Beautiful Linen and Lace Materials is Premium No. 20 


And contains the following articles, every one of which is plainly stamped on a good qunlity of mate- 
rial. Equal in every way 10 the material for which you pay a much higher price at the stores. 


1 Holly-berry Centerpiece 1 Forget-Me-Not Centerpiece 1 Strawberry Doily 
1 Rose Doily 1 Forget-Me-Not Doily 1 Maiden-Hair Doily 
1 Linen Collar 1 Linen Collar, different design 


Battenberg Designs as Follows: 


1 Lace Handkerchiet 2 Latest Turn-over Collars 
i Tie End 2 Large Doilies 


14 PIECES IN ALL—774 SQUARE INCHES. 


HOME AND FLOWERS WILL BE SENT ONE YEAR to any one remitting only 50 cents, and 
in addition the subscriber will receive as a premium, postage prepaid, the choice collection illus- 
trated above, provided no other premium is taken. Order premium by number, and address, 


Publishers HOME. AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio @ 
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Removing Roses.—(Mrs. N. J. T.) If you 
have not removed your Roses by the time this 
is in print leave them where they are until 
they ripen and shed their foliage in fall. 
Then take them up with all the soil you pos- 
sibly can about their roots, and set them where 
you want them. Before doing this part of the 
work prepare places for them by digging holes 
large enough to accommodate the plants easily, 
and have fine soil at hand to pack in about them. 
Make this firm, and water well. It is a good 
plan to cut away a good deal of the old top. 
Thin out all weak wood, and shorten the longest 
branches. Heap several inches of litter about 
each plant in late fall, covering the ground weil 
as far as the roots of the plants extend. 


Propagating Rose and Honeysuckle.— (Mrs. 
A. V. R.) You can obtain new plants by lay- 
ering. Select shoots which start near the bot- 
tom of the old plants, and bend them down so 
that a portion of them four or five inches from 
the old plant can be inserted in the soil. It is 
a good plan to cut about one-third or half way 
through the shoot, from below, when inserting 
the bent portion of it in earth. This cut par- 
tially checks the flow of sap, a callous forms, 
and by and by the roots are produced there. J 
would leave the shoots attached to the old plant 
until next spring. Set a stake by the shoot at 
the place where it bends, and tie the end of it 
into an upright position. 


Easter Lilies.— (Mrs. L. E. W.) These Lilies - 


‘bloom with but little trouble if you “go at it 
right.” Procure strong bulbs in September. 
Put from three to four in an eight or nine-inch 
pot, or one in a six-inch pot, in rich loam. Water 
at time of planting, then set away in a cool— 
but not cold—dark place, and leave then there 
until they show indication of top growth. Then 
bring to the light, water moderately, and keep 
in a temperature of sixty to seventy degrees. 
If your bulbs are strong not one plant in a 
hundred ought to fail to bloom. Old bulbs 
are not to be depended on. 


Amaryllis.— (Mrs. G.) The Amaryllis can 
not be expected to make such prompt and vigor- 
ous growth as most other bulbs, because it is 
unlike them in many respects. It has alternat- 
ing periods of growth and rest. When growing 
feed it well, and continue to do this as long 
as it keeps growing. When growth ceases with- 
hold water until the soil is simply moist, and do 
not increase the supply until growth begins 
again. Disturb the roots as little as possible. 
Set the bulb about half its depth in the soil. 
Use a soil of rich, sandy loam, well drained. 


PRP le ies 


Rose Trouble.—(D. K.) If your Roses are 
not large, and had as many as eighteen buds 
on a plant at one time, I do not wonder at the 
blasting of the flowers. The plants were not 
large and strong enough to fully develop so 
many. At least half the buds should have been 
nipped off as soon as seen. As to the yellowing 
of the leaves, that might come from red spider 
or from some bacterial disease. The remedy for 
the former is water, showered or sprayed all 
over the plant, two or three times a week— 
oftener would be better—and the remedy for 
bacterial disease is copperdine. 


Red Spider on Sweet Peas.—(A. J.) The 
insect which you describe as looking like chicken 
lice was the red spider. It very frequently 
injures Sweet Peas and other garden plants, 
especially in a dry season. The only remedy 
is moisture. You failed with it because the 
vines had become so badly infested before you 
discovered the pest. Had you begun to spray 
your plants at the beginning of the dry season, 
and applied water liberally all over them every 
day, you could have prevented the insect from 
doing damage. Prevention is often easier than 
eure. 


Worms in Pots.— (Mrs. 8. H. B.) My remedy 
for worms in pots is lime-water. Put a piece of 
fresh lime as large as a coffee-cup in a pail of 
water. It will dissolve readily. Pour off the 
clear water, and apply enough to each pot to 
thoroughly soak all the soil in it. A less quan- 
tity will do no good. Repeat the operation if 
necessary. Persevere in this treatment, and I 
feel confident you will soon get rid of the worms. 
But be sure the lime you use is fresh. Air- 
slaked lime is worthless. 


Trouble With Begonia.— (Mrs. E. B.) Your 
Begonia has what most persons call “rust,” be- 
cause of the peculiar appearance of the foliage. 
It is really a disease of fungoid character, and 
will spread all over the plant if not promptly 
checked. The only remedy for these diseases 
that I have any knowledge of is Bordeaux 
mixture, or its substitute, copperdine. It is a 
good plan to pick off every leaf that shows a 
trace of the disease as soon as you discover it. 


Lemon and Orange Cuttings.— (Mrs. E. A. J.) 
Drop the cuttings into a vial of water. Let 
the lower half of them be in water. Hang the 
vial in the window where the sun ean strike 
the lower part of it. As the water evaporates 
put in more. This is a good plan to follow 
with nearly all hard-wooded plants, the stock 
of which must be increased from cuttings rather 
than division of the roots. 
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An unusually fine and heipful book—many copies of which have 
been given away atan expense of thousands of dollars—is being 
distributed absolutely free to the public, thanks to the kindness and 
generosity ofits distinguished author, who takes this means of mak- 

=~ inga thankoffering for the many years of success accorded him. 

As one of the leading men ofthe age—the first in fact in his own 

special lines—he is deeply interested in all movements for the pub- 

lic good. His ardent desire to promote health and happiness 

# among the people of North America, coupled with his wonderful 

discoveries made in his recent scientific research, impelled him to 

write this book as a gift to humanity. The demand for it has been 
tremendous and readers are urged to 


Send For it Today 


before the edition is exhausted. 


Those who have already received copies are more than delighted 
with the work. The author, Dr. Sproule, an unexcelled authority 
on stomach troubles, has devoted a lifetime to the study of the di- 
gestive organs and their diseases. The result of his great efforts is 
contained in this valuable book. If youor any member of your 
family have any stomaci: trouble, do not pass by this generous Offer. 
The causes, dangers and cure of Dyspepsia are pointed out witha 
masterly hand. The digestive organs are not only described ina - 
most instructive and interesting way, but also illustrated by beau- 
tiful drawings made by the best artists. The work has been well 
termed ‘‘a guidebook to health.’’ 


You Cannot afford to cverlook this wonderfully kind offer. 
This book gives you simply for the asking, information that would 
otherwise cost much money. Write your name and address plain- 
ly on the dotted lines, cut off the coupon and forward it today to 
Health Specia-.ist Sproule, 9-17 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOK COUPON 


Health Specialist Sproule, 9-17 Doane 
St., Boston. Send to me entirely free of 
charge, as offered in your advertisement, 
your book on the stomach, its diseases and 
their cure. 


j 
MUSICAL CLOCK FREE! gaiins, MEND YOUR OWN SHOES 
We give away these clocks to quickly introduce onr Medicine. fx .-— ci “Oi 
Send ns youl same and address and we will send you eight boxes of ONLY Cobbler’s Outfit ONLY 
our Celebrated Cascarin Liver Pills, guarznteed to cure consti- ; - 55c. 
pation and biliousness. Sell each box for 25c. and return us $2, = Contains half-soling iron stand with 3 
When we have received the mney forthe medicine which we shall reversible lasts, 1 shoe knife, | shoe 
send you immediately upon receipt of your order, after you have Pp 1 ’ in cary Pes 5 
sold the $2 worth and returued the money, and thereby shown ammer, pegging awl, nes 
your honesty and our ability to trust you, we will at once, with- ewing awl, | paper heel nails 
- out any further work 1 paper half-soling nails, § 
on your partor pay- | % Fawrench for awl handles, a 
ler See ae Yes in ee Se complete set of tools for shoe 
he sr ce =< Se— 4 
S fe) whatsoever, send you Teas SX and harness mending; packed 
this wonderful clock Z ra . Genib d 
in free. These clocks : Ecoxomry ae '| Wooden Dox, Address 
ua 3 111in. high, 17 in. See La eee aa <> 
7 Sf, wide and 7 in, deep, ‘tite ag SIEWART BROS., 
. madeentirely of Im. 
Marble, with brass 
eee gant ines ae 
cluding brass dial; 
issuer ames | | WIVES AND HOUSEKEEPERS, READ 
= 4 eee hale ee: Something new for desserts, nutritious, cheap and easy to pre- 
= pay i z are. One trial will convince. Doctors recommend their use 
guaranteed for 20 years and is exactly as per cut. These clocks aK z : : : 
have a Music Box y abitation: and play automatically any kind for convalescents and dyspeptics with weak stomachs. A mos 
of music you select every half hour wher striking. Thetunes are desirable dessert for a child. Send 10 cents for sample package 
played just as loud asa piano, and you can keep the Music Box and free circulars of our home specialties. C. M. Decker & Co., 
atdClock going at the same time. They are the most scientific in- Newburgh, N. Y. 
vention of the age, beautitully designed, pleasing for melody and 
ornamental in appearance. Won’t miss this By aaa fo. Secure 
one. Our No, 2 Box of Medicines contains $7 worth of assorted reme- 
dies,and you can also secure many other valuable premiums therefor. HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY 
COLUMBIA DRUG CO., 309 Broadway, N. Y- R 
at home; 64 pages; over 100 ways. Price, 10c. Catalogue free, 
J. TOMLINSON & SON, 36 Beaumont St., Cleveland, O. 
Most valuable and 
profitable crop in the 
world. Easily grown ‘Ts EKither RED or BLACK. 
_and hardy every- AN Do They Pester You? 
where. Taio HE a apy ea We have a sure remedy. 10c. AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
yourgar ow thousands s ‘O. 73715 s Tre 
worth. $25:000 profit was made from 4 CO., 318 Williams Street, Jackson, Mich 
acre inone year. Wegrowandsell seeds 
and roots for planting. Send 4c. for book 
telling all about this wonderful industry. Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- 
OZARK CINSENC COMPANY, logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
Dept. A, Joplin, Mo. free. T.S. DENISON, Pub., Dept.25 Chicago 


Kills Insects on Vegetables and Flowers, 
Etc. In use since 1880, Safe and effective 


to use. Sold by seedsmen everywhere. 


Send for free booklet on bugs and blights to 
B. HAMMOND, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Fiowers for Market.—(Mrs. C. H. and oth- 
ers.) I can not undertake to advise those who 
contemplate the cultivation of flowers for mar- 
ket. This is a matter they must decide for 
themselves. They ought to know better than 
any stranger the conditions that must be met 
and overcome, and they certainly ought to look 
up for themselves the chances for sale before 
investing anything in an enterprise of this 
kind, That is all the advice i can give. 


Asters.—(Washington.) To grow Asters well 
give them simply a good rich soil, and keep it 
light and free from weeds. Large flowers de- 


perd to a great extent on variety, instead of . 


culture. I consider the Branching and Comet 
sorts best. They do best in loamy soil. Barn- 
vard fertilizer is as good as anything for them, 
but commercial fertilizers containing guano or 
bone meal are good substitutes. Sweet Peas 
were treated on in the April number. 


Lice on Aster Roots.— (Mrs. A. M. F.) When 
T discover lice at the roots of my Asters I dig 
away considerable soil from about them, spray 
the exposed roots, and dust them over thickly 
with powdered Tobacco—Tobacco dust, the 
fiorists call it. Then I return the soil to the 
roots, and sprinkle the dust over it liberally. 
Generally one application of this kind will be 
found sufficient. Be sure to get Tobacco dust 
which is fresh and strong. 


Non-Blooming Rose.—(Mrs. J. A. C.) If 
your Moss Rose is four years old and healthy, 
and does not bloom, I am inclined to think that 
it was originally a grafted plant, and that the 
graft has died off, and the present shoots were 
sent up from the root upon which the graft 
was worked. Grafted Roses often behave in this 
way. If your plant is strong and healthy it 
certainly ought to bloom, unless, as I surmise, 
it was a grafted plant. 


Oxalis and Freesias.— (Mrs. M. W.) If your 
bulbs were potted in a compost containing one- 
third barnyard manure they certainly did not 
need any liquid manure. The use of the latter 
once a week simply forced the plants to produce 
foliage instead of flowers. By feeding plants 
too liberally we defeat our attempts to secure 
flowers. If your Calla root was not frozen it 
will probably send up new leaves after a time. 


Chrysanthemum Troubles.—(Mrs. C. V.) if 
the ants overrun your Chrysanthemums scatter 
powdered borax about the plants. Some say 
that Tansy leaves will keep ants away. Better 
try it. Aphides can be routed by the use of 
Ivory soap infusion, prepared as heretofore ad- 
vised in this department. Be prompt and thor- 
ough in its use. 
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Pansies in the House.—(A. M. T.) ‘Pansies 
will not do well in the house because the air is 
too hot and dry for them. They like a cool, 
moist temperature. If I knew the character of - 
your soil I could form some idea of what kind 
of a fertilizer it needed in forcing Violets. But 
as I do not know this, and as soils vary so in 
quality and kind, I would advise you to consult 
some local florist. 


Trouble With Oleander.— (Miss N. D.) Your 
Oleander has scaie. Use Fir-tree oil soapsuds 
on it, scrubbing stalks and leaves well. Secale 
is pretty sure to attack all firm-textured, smooth- 
leaved plants. You can rid your plants of it 
by treating them as advised, but it is likely to 
reappear at any time. Eternai vigilance is the 
price of freedom from insects. 


Calceolorias.— (Mrs. M. R. N.) Sow the seeds 
of this plant in June. Pot off singly when the 
young plants have made third or fourth leaf. 
Keep them growing steadily until September, 
by which time they ought to need repotting. 
Six or seven-inch pots will be large enough for 
them to flower in. Keep watch of them or 
the aphis will injure them. 


Leafless Vines.— (Mrs. E. J. 8S. F.) Your vines 
are without leaves along the lower part of their 
growth either because they have not received 
such treatment as was calculated to preserve 
the foliage originally there in a healthy condi- 
tion, or because thev have ripened the early 
foliage and shed it naturally, as many plants 
are in the habit of doing. 


Bulbs After Blooming.— (Mrs. G. E. C.) I 
never advise any one te attempt to force a bulb 
a second season. They may bloom, and they 
may not. You have to take the chances, and 
one hardly cares to run the risk of getting no 
flowers. They can not be depended on to bloom 
a second time. It is always best to get fresh 
bulbs. — 


Maiden-Hair Fern.— (Mrs. A. J. MeM.) This 
Fern is not adapted to house eulture.. The air 
of our living-rooms is too dry and warm. It will 
live on indefinitely and continue to throw up 
fronds, but these generally die off before fully 
developed. You will find the Boston Fern more 
satisfactory, if not as beautiful. 


Callas.—(S. F. B.) The yellow Calla is a 
summer plant, and blooms then. “Little Gem” 
Calla deserves the name of “Big Fraud” Calla, 
so far as my experience goes, and, judging 
from the many complaints I receive about its 
failure to bloom, the experience of many who 
attempt its culture tallies with mine. 
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A Good Poultry Supply House 


A new advertisement of an old reliable poultry supply 
house comes into our columns this issue. Itisthatof W.J. 
Gibson & Co., Chicago. Thereis hardly any necessity of the 
poultry business but what is carried by this concern, who 
make ita point to supply their customers the best and only 
the best there is going. In the personnel of the house there is 
a good deal of poultry talent, certain of the members being 
actively engaged in the poultry business. Atleast one, Mr. 
H. M. Horton, is well Known to poultrymen, and is at present 
a director in the National Fanciers’ Ass’n. 


A Chance to Make Money. 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old. 
fresh as when picked. I used the California 
Cold Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it upeold, Keeps perfectly fresh, and costs al- 
most nothing; can put up a bushelin 10 minutes. 
Last year I sold directions to over 120 families in 
ene week; anyone will pay a dollar for directions 
when they see the beautiful samples of fruit. As 
there are many people poor like myself, I con- 
sider it my duty to give my experience to such 
and feel confident anyone can make one or two 
hundred dollars round home in a few days. I 
will mail sample of fruit and full directions to 
any of your readers for nineteen (19) 2-cent stamps, 
which is only the actual cost of the samples, 
postage, etc. FRANCIS CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Flowers and Character 


That which surrounds us forms our character. If we live 
in the midst of filth we cannot keep it secret. 

If we live surrounded by the beauties of life, the world 
knows too. 

Probably the purest and most beautiful thing on earth is 
flowers. Flowers are uplifting, they are purifying. They 
strengthen and refine. They are awe inspiring. 

Miss C. H. Lippincott, 319 Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
who has had twelve years of successful experience with flow- 
ers of every species, offers to send to any address, four pack- 
ets of choice flower seeds, all different varieties, also her 
beautiful illustrated catalogue which gives full descriptions 
of many varieties of flowers and tells how to plant and care 
forthem. Just send four two-cent stamps to cover postage. 


Why Are American People So Fat 


Dr. Henry C Bradford, the World’s Greatest Specialist on 
Obesity, speaks about people in America and abroad. He 
claims that the American people become fat at a very early 
age, and he also finds that the percentage of deaths in this 
country is much larger, and he attributes the cause in most 
cases to heart failure, which is caused by fat. 

Dr. Bradford will be pleased to answer any letter that any 
of the readers of this paper may address to him, and he will 
explain fully his wonderful method of treatment for reducing 
fatto normal. When you write him address plainly, Henry 
P. Bradford, M. D., 24 East 23d Street, New York City, and 
he will send by return mail full information regarding obesity, 
its cause and cure. 


A 


“Long-Range” Real Estate Sales 


W. M. Ostrander, the ‘‘long-range’’ real estate man, of 
Philadelphia, reports the following sales: 

4400 acres redwood timber land in Mendocino county, Cali- 
fornia, sold to R. J. Graf, San Francisco, for C. P. Higgins, 
Monroe, California, $21.600.00. 

Farm in Wayne county, Mich., to D. H. Johnson. Otterbein, 
Ind., for Mrs. A. B. Rouse, Sullivan, Ind., $3,000.00. 

Quarter section, Keya Paha county, Neb, for Mrs. A. B. 
Schaffer, Washburn. I1!.; consideration nominal. 

California fruit farm exchanged by F. B Schwenther, 
Williams, Arizona, for Texas land owned by D. W. Lentz, 
Manvel, Texas. $5,500. 

Grocery and provision business, in Lansdale, sold to Wilde 
& Warner, Norristown, Pa., for L.A. Harley, Lansdale Pa., 
$2,720. 

Twelve houses on Emerald street, Philadelphia, 
Potts, for W. Krause, both of Philadelphia, $192,000. 

Georgia fruit farm sold to 0. H. Leonard, New York City, 
for M- Y. York, Lynch, Ga.; consideration nominal. 

Building lot, Seattle, Washington, sold through Seattle 
office: consideration nominal, 

Two acres (lots), Jacksonville, Fla. a to John Gifford, Jack- 

sonville, for Mrs. R. Shutts, Oswego. N. Y., $600.00. 

Flower and feed mill soid to I. wW.. “Luff, Faulkland, Del. 


UOmAcered: 


Quarter ‘Section. Hodgeman ee " Kansas, for Heo: 
Wynkoop, Bath, New York. ; consideration nominal. 


24 East’ 23rd Street, 


To All Readers of 
HOME AND FLOWERS 


[Will Send aTrial Treatment 


—FREE— 


I know you want to reduce 
your weight, but probably you 
think it impossible or are 
afraid the remedy is worse 
than the disease. Now, let 
me tell youthat not only can 
the obesity be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, 


improved, and in health you 


superfluous flesh. 
a theory. 
for that, for I am accom- 
plishing facts. Iam cur- 
3 given up all hope of ever 


dangerous disease obesity. 
I am bringing joy and 


happiness into “hundreds | 


of homes. 


Avoid dangercus drugging. 
or experiment with anti-fat remedies. 
scribed by a well qualified specialist and physician, and § 
are drastic in their action on thesystem. The causes and § 
forms of obesity are many and each sufferer needs special § 


They are not pre- 


personal treatment. 
powerful drugs is not the true treatment for obesity. 
cures are far more dangerousthan the disease itself. 


Now, if you are a sufferer from Obesity, Liver Disease, § 
Stomach and Heart Trouble, Weak Lungs, Rheumatism § 
write mej 
today fora FREE sample of my never-failing treatment. § 


or any Disease or Weakness of the Vital Organs. 


The thousands who have been permanently reduced by my 


treatment and cured from many diseases caused by obesity § 


are living witnesses to the everlasting power of my match- 
less treatment. 
Cheeks and other disagreeable evidences of obesity are 


remedied speedily. I treat either sex. 
Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every person 


; who writes me, be they rich or poor, a prompt and courteous § 


answer to each and every letter and enough of my wonder- 
ful treatment to convince the whole world that I have fully 
discovered the true secret for permanently reducing super- 
fluous flesh and to give to my patients long life and perfect 
health, 


Address my private Office, 


HENRY P. BRADFORD, M. D., 
NEW YORK. 


form and complexion will be } 


will be wonderfully benefited. § 


I am a regular practic- 
ing physician, and have for } 
many years made aspe- | 
cialty of the reduction of § 
I dog 
not seek to demonstrate § 
Thave no time ¢ 


ing thousands who have } 


being relieved from the { 


You cannot afford to , 


Dosing and drugging with strong and } 
Such § 


Double Chin, Heavy Abdomen, Flabby § 


If you will address me today and tell me con- §& 
fidentially anything you wish my advice on, my services B 
fare yours. ; 
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Resurrection Plant.—(E. A. Howe.) The 
plant you describe is not at all uncommon. It 
is on sale each season in all our cities, under the 
name of Resurrection Plant. It is, I believe, 
a sort of Lichen, which folds itself into a ball 
when dry, but expands under the influence of 
moisture. 


Loss of Chrysanthemum 
seriber.) The foliage of the Chrysanthemum 
if often seriously injured by a disease similar 
to that which attacks Geraniums and other 


plants. If it looks rusty and droops and shows 
yellow spots, use copperdine or Bordeaux 
mixture. 


Clematis.—(Mrs. L. B.) Clematis is hardy 
enough to stand a Northern winter if kept cov- 
ered well. It must have protection enough to 
prevent alternate freezing and thawing of the 
soil about its roots. In localities where the 
ground simply crusts over very little covering is 
needed. 


Agapanthus.— (Mrs. C. D. D.) If you are 
in the habit of planting out your Agapanthus 
each summer, and removing it to the cellar in 
winter, I.do not wonder it never blooms, as it 
is very resentful of disturbance of its roots. 
Put it in a large tub, and keep it there the year 
round. 


Liquid Manure.—The liquid obtained by 
leaching any kind of manure should never be 
used strong. Reduce it till it is about the color 
of weak table tea. The use of it must be gov- 
erned by circumstances. If your plants seem 
_ strong and healthy use very little. If weak and 
slow of growth use more and oftener. 


Hardy Lilies.—(Mirs. C. H.) These should 
have been planted in September or October. If 
the bulbs are plump when you turn them out 
of the box they may get a start this summer 
and become strong enough to survive the winter. 


Lilies and Tuberoses.— (Mrs. C. E. W.) Spe- 
ciosum Lilies should be covered deeply in Min- 
nesota—at least a foot. The only way to have 
flowers from the Tuberose in winter is to pot 
the bulb late in the season—say July or August. 


Seedling Roses.—(S. J. A.) 
from seed often fail to bloom. 
the plants well, and cut back each bush sharply 
in spring. This is about all you can do, except 
to exercise patience. 


Roses grown 
I would manure 


Non-Flowering Oxzalis and Freesia.— (Flat 
Rock.) You ask why your plants do not bloom, 
but tell me absolutely nothing about the treat- 
ment you have given them. What am I to base 


a diagnosis on? 


Foliage.— (Sub- — 


’ Freesias.— (Mrs. D. A. BR.) Freesias ought 
not to be expected to bloom the first season from 
seed. Your plants are now ripening off and 
should be allowed to rest for some months. Very 
likely they will bloom next year. 


Palms.— (Mrs. L. W. G.) The stems of your 
Palms can be increased in length by the liberal 
use of a good fertilizer. The Cycas may be 
needing a rest. It frequently drops its leaves 
as a hint to this effect. 


Vine for Window.— (Mrs. A. S. G.) English 
Ivy is one of our very best vines for house use. 
If the branches are tied up loosely they can be 
taken down and washed whenever necessary. 


Bougainvillea.— (Mrs. L.) Fertilize the plant 
when it starts into growth, and cut away a good 
deal of its old wood. Treat Hydrangea in the 
same manner, and winter as advised above. 


Lily-of-the-Valley.— (Mrs. O. R. F.) Few 
plants are easier to grow. © Procure strong 
roots in September and October. Plant in rich 
loam to the depth of three or four inches. 


Hydrangea.— (Mrs. A. G.) You should have 
cut. the plant back after blooming. It makes - 
growth each summer and fall. Keep in the 
cellar from November to March. 


Black Calla.—(Mrs. W. L. R.) The black 
Calla is worthless, except as a curiosity. Give 
it. summer culture in the garden. For aphis, 
see answer to Mrs. C. V. 


Choice Plants Wanted.—(J.S.) You can get 
Divon edule, Macrozamia spiralis, and Daphne 
Indica of Siebricht & Sons, New Rochelle, New 
York. 


Decaying Crinwns.— (Mrs. A. W. B.) So 
far as my experience goes a Crinum is worthless 
when decay sets in at the center of the bulb. 


Hyacinths.— (Mrs. F. 8S. W.) Plant and 
treat as advised in the catalogues of the dealer 
from whom you obtain your bulbs. 


Coal Cinders for Drainage.— (Beginner. ) 
Coarse cinders can be used, if washed well be- 


fore using. Fine cinders are not good. 


Sago Palm.— (Mrs. M. Y.) The leaves which 
you send indicate some disease of a bacterial 
nature. Try copperdine. 


Plant for Name.— (Mrs. J. S. J.) EF do not 
recognize the flower you send. A leaf should 


have accompanied it. 


Cactus.— (Mrs. O’B.) 
North Eleventh street, 
authority on Cacti. 


Write to A. Blane, 
Philadelphia. He is 
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$46.98 coset DINING ROOM OUTFIT 
Ua a 
EE $16.98 We Furnish a Handsome Imitation Quarter- 
ae LER, _ | Sawed Dining Room Outfit —Consisting of 1 Sideboard, 1 6-Foot 
{ Sie ae Extension Table, 1Set (6) Dining Chairs. 
> S S SS Z “J SS SS | 
= = | 


0 Shipped 


i) C.0.D. on The Sideboard is made of selected 


—=G: Receipt of Pe ! mnorthern Hardwood, imitation 


, Quartered Oak finish, 14x 24 
Bevel Plate Mirror, and 


BS 


il handsomely carved; sold 


\ 


separate from suite at only 
$9.48. The table has solid 


NW 
? 


oak top, fancy turned and 


fluted legs, finished gol- 
den, 6 ft.extension; sold 
separate from outfit 
only $3.98. Theo chairs 
are solid oak with’ cane seat, 
nicelyfinished and well made; 
sold separate from outfit 
only $4.20. 


seEND us $1.00 


together with this ad. and we 
will ship this entire outfit or 


I 
aS Za a = aE NIP any separate piece to any ad- 
2 — =a dress C.O.D. on approval. If 
—= not exactly as represented and 
us, Write for large 80-page Catalogue and full particulars, address Dept. E 


? 


perfectly satisfactory, return to us at our expense both ways and we will refund the $1.00 sent 
STEWART BROTHERS, Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
“Feminology’, 
Complete table of contents and 
sample pages sent FREE. 
A scientific book for women, 
one of the most valuable works 


| ever written. Ittreats of mar- 
riage, care of babies, diet, nurs- 


The beginning of Window Happi- 
ness is a. shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 


lil ing,children’s diseases and their 
4 care, physical culture, personal 

|| beauty, giving information that 

ill is all important to health and 
| happiness. 700 pages, beauti- 

fully illustrated, and 28 colored 

i) plates. 

“Tf the information contained 


SHORN 


SHADE) ROLLER. . 


ll, in Feminology were more 
} widely and timely known and 
lt heeded, endless and needless 
miseries might te avoided.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


PRICES REDUCED 1:55: 
=n, $4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
< i 


$5.00 Quaker °° oF 3.50 each 
ee ee 66 6.10 each 


' $10. 

=| $1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65c 
M\| Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
ee Kree with all ‘‘ Quakers.” 


valuable book contains. An agent wanted in your town. 
Cc. £. Dressler & Go., 2186 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Ill- 


| Ly: jpaaate for corey Cote 

ce LOZUE, specia -Day offer. a 
Segre §| Gray Hair Restored 
—ieeted chance. New plan, new | 
A prices to agents, sales- r< 


-_a5 7? men, managers. Wonder- 
s. Hustlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 


HH > 


Se og,“ WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


ful seller 
World M’f’g Co., 9% World Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


S> Restores Gray, Streaked, or Bleached 


49; 


Hair, or Beard instantaneously. 
Givesany shade from Light Brown 
to Black. Does not wash or rub 
of. Contains no poisons, and is not 


p Trade. 


STEEL ROOFING de. of, Contains no Polson 
To convince you we willsend youa Trial size for 90¢ 


i Tge size (eight times as much) 50 cents. ==" 
FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US PRO TRADING CO.. 203 Nichols Rldg., St. Louis, Mo, 
Strictly new, perfect, Semi- Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you can use. 
No experierce necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 


ge you need. Ewe furnish nails free = a= a VErstoD 

and paint roofing two sices. omes een = ig ) L\E/f7E = nize 

either flat, corrugated or ‘‘V” crimped. SoC CWEAVELS, Q C22 

| Delivered free of all charges to all points —<e = ARCGE 2s 
- = 2) aw = 


| in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 


and North of the Ohio River wr : V€ 0. —— 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A Square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


MOTHERS feesscohrecies LADIES ia" 


Cured of Bed-Wetting The Wardrobe Clothes Hanger 

will do it. Ladies’ complete set, in- 

EN-U-RE-SINE abso- SAMPLE x FREE cluding 3 adjustable skirt hangers, 3 
lutely cures bed-wetting & adjustable waist hangers, and 1 wall 


incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. IT DOES NOT loop, all for 81. We pay express. 
FAIL. The only remedy made and guaranteed by: & This Skirt and Coat Ba or Sige ee ee Cenaee ORS 
ici : 5 a 4 sw re he § 
physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAY, SRS eee ad J. H. HOWE MFG. Co. 
Box 510 Bloomington, Ill. ‘small handbag. 62 Genesee St., Buffalo N. Y. 
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Caladium.—The Giant-Flowered Caladium 
should be dried off in fall and kept in the 
cellar. 


Bulos.—(L. W. P.) See replies to other 
correspondents about the use of old bulbs. 


Cyclamen.— (Mrs. G.) Order these plants, if 
intended for winter, in October. 


Insects in the Soil.— (Mrs. W. E. P.) Use 
lime-water as advised above. ; 


Plant for Name.—(C. W. B.) Specimen sent 
is a variety of Juniper. ts 


Callas.—(N. D.) Let your Callas rest from 
June to September. 


FLORAL PERPLEXITIES VR OM? 4 he Ow ea 


By Mrs. G. 


Mrs. M. P. L., Charleston, S. C.—The Tea 
Rose was introduced into Europe in 1810 from 
“China. The first introduction was pink and 
semi-double. Fourteen years later the yellow 
Tea was introduced. It was also semi-double. 
The Tea Rose (Rosa Indica fragrance, Redoute) 
gave to Rose culture its great nineteenth-century 
impetus. The Germans first made marked im- 
provement in kinds from seeds—the French first 
increased the size and improved the form. By 
exciting culture they transformed the stamens 
of the semi-double Teas to petals, resulting in 
the Triumph of Luxemburg and other varieties, 
not excelled among flowers of any class. Helen 
Gould is a hybrid Tea, and is one of the finest 
Roses ever introduced. The synonym is Bald- 
uin, but Helen Gould is the most popular name. 
The color is rich crimson. Tea, hybrid Tea, and 
Noisette or Climbing Tea, should be the chosen 
flowers above all others for Southern gardens. 
They are hardy and ever-blooming everywhere 
south of Washington City, and in Florida, Cali- 
fornia, and Louisiana bloom all winter in out- 
It is not advisable as late as 
It would 


door gardens. 
June to get Roses through the mail. 
be too warm in the mail bags. 


Miss Hattie M., Jacksonville, Fla.— Your in- 
quiry is just what I wish many others would 
take under consideration. Our bright, sunshiny 
summers last so long that the beautiful flowers 
of June will cease to bloom and may be forgot- 
ten’ before cold weather. 
scarlet and.silvery white, Sweet Peas in lovely 
tints, Pansies rich and royal, Korn Blumen or 
Ragged Robin, and Nasturtiums in Oriental reds 
and yellows, in June make the garden all that 
can be desired. By the middle of July not one 
of these brilliant flowers will be left. They 
all burn up, and it is needless to try a second 
crop of any of them, except the Nasturtium, 


Poppies in dazzling 


T. ‘Drennan 


which will come up and grow fast from seeds, 
or propagate from cuttings. The young Nas- 
turtium plants will prove quite satisfactory. By 
repeatedly sowing seeds and rooting cuttings 
fresh plants profusely covered with blooms may 
be had. Petunias, Salvias, Cosmos, Plumbagos, 
Geraniums, Begonias, Cannas, Dahlias, Helio- 
tropes, and, always and ever, Tea Roses, will 
bloom constantly, through midsummer and to- 
ward fall, like Cinderella, in the fairy tale, get 
“prettier and prettier every day.” 


Grandma P., Holly Springs, Miss.—Rose- 
water is made, for commerce, of Rosa Damas- 
cena and Rosa Centifolia, the damask and cab- 
bage Roses. They bloom in spring and also 
in June, but any other Rose is quite as suitable 
for the purpose. La France is considered one 
of the most fragrant of all Roses, and Reine 
Marie Henriette is distinct in pungent, vinous 
perfume. The petals of these two Roses alone 
make sweet-scented potpourri, and if the Rose 
jar is filled with the Rose leaves and Vetiver, 
the sweet, aromatic grass, no essences, extracts, 
spices or essential oils will be required. Vetiver 
never loses its aroma. The fine roots are 
simply washed and dried. It is antiseptic, and | 
the Rose leaves are preserved by the layers of 
Vetiver. It has somewhat the odor of orisroot. 


Miss Kate N., Pensacola, Fla.—“Silver sweet” 
(Actinidia Polygama) has every leaf tipped 
with white. It is very showy, and in the South 
quite hardy. f would advise getting the plants 


rather than seeds. Give it a conspicuous place. 


Mrs. Mary P., Sewanee, Tenn.—“Blackberry 
winter” is the Indian name for the cold wave 
that occurs when the briers (Rubus villosus) are 
in full bloom. It is after the dark moon of 
April. 
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Ww 


Ready 
for Use 


= Kit 


Packed in Boxes. 
The only poison not danger= 
ousto handle. Acis quickly, no 
mixing, no soiling of dishes, no trou- 
ble. Killsevery time. Die in open 
air seeking waiter. Put in rat holes, 
, m linen closeis, cic., without soiling 
eee anything. Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain and food for it. Why 
take risk of mixing poison? 


Ask your druggist. Ifhe hasn’tit, send us 25 cents for 
one fall size box, or 60 cents for three boxes, postpaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. D, Springfield, Ohio. 


pEnree 


“—geceugerttee Y 


BORATED | 
TAEe UM — 


|ENNEN'S 


lief 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, 
SUNBURN, 


“A little higher in price, pert 
“totes, 6 am 


n 
elightful after Shavi ng. 
‘on receipt of 2S Get Mennen’s (the 


Famous Puritan Water Still. Over 
72,000 already sold. Placed over the 
kitchen stove, it purifies the foulee* 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur 
nishes delicious distilled Pure Wats-_ 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— 
Men and tYomen—BiIiG WAGES. 


HARRISON MFG. CO., 
14 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati,O. 


BE BEAUTIFUL 


Dr. Bidaman’s Safe Arsenic Complexion 
Wafers make complexion clear, smooth 


and velvety. Remove all skin blemishes. 
Used by noted beauties and actresses. 
Sample box sent for twenty-five cells 


in stamps. Correspondence confidential. 
Circular free. 
Dr. Israel Bidaman, 
NEW YORK. 
Established over Thirt y 


Years. 


Patterns for 32 different carta 
long clothes) with full directions 
for making, showing neces- 
Sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns forshort clothes; either 
B Set sent postpaid for only 25 
Scts. A large illustrated booklet, 
howing everything necessary for 
mother andinfant. sentfree. Sendsilverorstamps. Infants’ ready 
Made garments my specialty. Address 
MRs, C. C. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


WOMEN [0 SEW 2.500205. 


All material free paid. Send reply envelope for particulars 


and TESTIMONIALS FROM LADIES NOW SEWING. 
Universal Co., Dept. 70, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


?er 190 for Distributing simples of Wa-hing 


$8 PAID ; fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A. W.Scott.Cohoes,N.Y. 


White Silkk FRENCH POODLES. 
9 Woodlawn Kennels, Louisville, Ky. 


ANGORA CATS 


Clairvoyance. #&f sick orailing send now, 
age, sex, lock of hair and 2 stamps to 
Dr. D. Hinkly, X-27. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


name 


’ 


I positively guaranteemy ERGOKOLO 
Compound. Quickly relieves longest, 


LA D ES most obstinate cases. Send self aadressed 


envelope only for FULL particulars. Dr. Southingion Remedy 
Co., 515 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


~Gay FR E E TO AGENTS 


TT TIN g Flat thin Knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
————— 2 Outfit Free Exp. prepaid. Dept. W. 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS., Chicago.II|..or Buffalo.N.Y. 


S. Tooth Filler fills the 
teeth for six months. Stops toothache 
instantly and prevents decay. Manufac- 
turer, GEO. R. BAKER, Reg’d Pharma- 
cist, 63 Clark street, Chicago 


FOR 25 cents K. & 


90 VARIETIES. Any ena Pouliry, Eggs, 

Pigeons, and Belgium Hares. 
=—— Prize list FREE. Everyt vody oughtto have 
one of Our Natural Colored Description 60 page 
Poultry Guide, Remedies, Information aud be con- 


vineed. Only 10e mailed. Address, 
J. A. BERGEY, BoxE. Telford, Pa. 


I CAN SELL YOUR FARM 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learnhow. Est.’96. Highest references. Offices in i4 cities, 
W. M. Ostrander, 1770 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia. 

end us vour address 


Cente a eee ae 
4 Da Sure and we will show you 

how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

pUnIISLE the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your adcress 

and we willexplain the business fully; remember we guarantee 


clear profit of 33 forevery day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at 


once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 966, Detroit, Mich. 


HOOPING-GOUGH 
so GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure withott in- 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & Son, Queen 
Victoria St.. London. England. Wholesale of E. Fougera 
@& Co., 30 North William St., New York. 


SALESMEN 
BIG WAGES :izrise 


AND AGENATS 
oe = 


Blue Wale 
Wickless, Fuel Oil Stove for 
cooking and heating. New, 
wonderful invention. Enor- 
mous demand. Everybody buys. 
Big Seller. Gener tesits own & 
fuel gas from kerosene 9il. A ® 
spoonful of oil m-kes a hogshead = 
safest, best fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. 
Prices $3 up. Write for special offer, new plan. 


Cheapest, 
All sizes. 
Cat. Free. 


WORLD MFG. CO., 5236 World Building, CINCINNATI, O- 


BE YCUR OWN CHIROPODIST. We havea handsome 
20-page illustrated booklet on “How to have Easy, Healthy, 
Shapely Feet,”’ which we will mailto any addressfora ‘2c. st amp. 
Bunions CAN becured. The booklet tells you how to doitin 
your own home without cutting and w ithout the slightest in- 
convenience. Italso tells about the prevention and removal of 
corns, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of 
foot troubles. ‘ 
FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 571, 


59 Dearborn St. , Chicago 


The Well-Ordered Household 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PRACTICAL WOMAN | 


/ 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


Editor Cornell University Reading Course for Women. 


TED HO ME Kone Pon RS. SR lO aN TO. THE SCHOOL 


HE early breakfast, the filling: of the 
school dinner-pail, the picking up of 
books, pencils, and mittens, the parting 

admonitions, are familiar experiences in the 
well-ordered household. The house is quiet with- 
out the children during the day, but they come 
trudging home after school full of their sports, 
their troubles, and their varied experiences. 

It is a fortunate mother who knows that 
while the child is absent everything is right 
at school and on the way thither. It is hardly 
to be expected nor desired that she will take the 
trouble to acquaint herself with the methods 
used in teaching her children, since that is a 
study all by itself, requiring time to become 
proficient and to keep up to date. However, she 


HARD TRAVELING ON THE ROAD’TO KNOWLEDGE 


may readily ask herself, Is the schoolroom home- 
like, cheerful, comfortable, and sanitary? 

Without these qualities the child is deprived 
of a privilege which is his right. The standard 
of cleanliness, with cheerful and esthetic sur- 
roundings maintained by the school, will deter- 
mine in great measure that of the homes of the 
little people when grown to home-keeping age. 

A little girl accustomed at school to see a 
teacher who lacks care in her personal appear- 
ance, or the girl who is allowed to keep her 
desk untidy, or who sees the floor covered with 
dust and paper, is unconsciously fashioning her 
ileas of future housekeening. 


There are officers elected to supervise and 
control the interests of the common schools, but 
there are many things. to be done for the school 
which the women are fitted to undertake. 

The schoolroom should be homelike. Take 
away books, and to many there is left a cheerless 
home. A schoolroom lkewise without library 
books is lacking in an equipment necessary for 
good work and pleasure in study. Remove from 
the home doorway plants, shrubbery, the fine 
old trees, and home-sickness will follow. Has 
the school-yard a lawn, a generous foliage, 
shrubbery, and plants? If not, it is as cheerless 
as the home doorway without the Rose bush, 
Peony, Lilac, or Pines. A school doorway with 
an overhanging Rose bush, a beautiful Ivy 
twining over the old woodshed, flowers and — 
shrubbery in the yard, all add to the esthetic 
influence of the school. 

A mother should visit the school. Has she 
been there recently to see whether the interests 
of the children are being well cared for? No? 
Then doubtless she is busy, or she has a great 
deal of confidence in the teacher. There have been 
some bright boys and girls educated in that 
little schoolhouse where perhaps she herself went 
to school some time, and her boys and girls 
are quite as promising as any. The school does 
not need so’much her attention to the school 
program as her encouragement, her watchful- 
ness for the health of the children, and that 
teacher and parent may work together in the - 
interests of the child.. 

It is desirable that the teacher become ac- 
quainted with the families in the district. The 
teacher is often a hero or heroine in the life of 
the child, who drinks in every word, copies the 
style and establishes a standard for himself 
according to the tastes and habits of the teacher. 
If he is a worthy example he can exert much 
more of a certain kind of influence in the home 
and in the social circle than in the schoolroom. 
One of the best things to do for the children of 
a home is to invite the teacher into it. If the 
teacher comes with a culture, a refinement which 
is so desirable in one of her occupation, she will 
lend to the home a most salutary influence. 

But what of the surroundings where the child 
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“A Lost Garden of Eden.” 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in a letter to the New 
York Journal, writes of Jamaica as “The Lost 
Garden of Eden,” and wonders “why American 
men and women spend fortunes in Florida, Cali- 
fornia or Europe in search of rest or recreation, 
while here at their doors is one of the loveliest 
spots on earth, a land of sunshine. fruits and 
flowers, an ideal summer or winter resort.” 

Jamaica is in the Caribbean Sea, 90 miles south 
of €uba, right in the path of the Gulf Stream, and 
directly in the track of the trade winds. A lofty 
range of mountains, clothed to their peaks with 
every variety of tropical verdure, extends nearly 
the entire length of the island, diversified with 
loyely valleys, beautiful canons, and broad 
plateaus. A famed traveller states in “The 
Handbook of Geography,” “In the character and 
variety of its scenery, in its botanical resources 
of rare plants, foliage, fruits and flowers, also in 
its delightful, almost changeless climate, Jamaica 
stands without a peer.” The thermometer indi- 
cates the year around from 70° to 85°. There is 
all the time a soothing, restful, balmy atmos- 
phere. The unpleasant features incident to 
many tropical countries—such as fevers, malaria, 
frogs, mosquitoes, flies, venomous reptiles, and 
insects—are almost unknown there. Well-kept 
modern hotels, good boarding-houses, at almost 
any desired rate for living, are found in any of 
the towns and villages. Smooth, hard, well-kept 
roads and by-paths extend in every direction. 
Splendid white sandy beaches, and the delicious 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream, make the finest 
sea bathing on the continent. Teachers, desiring 
a resting place from their wearying duties, and 
besides, one constant object-lesson in .botany, 
geology, geography, and astronomy, can find on 
every hand something to interest and instruct. 
The United Fruit Company’s splendid “Ad- 
miral” steamers sail from Boston every Wednes- 
day and Friday, making a delightful sea voyage 
of five days. Also excellent passenger service 
eyery week from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Asa special inducement to teachers and those 
looking fora restful 
‘summer vacation, a 
reduced rate is of- 
fered of $60 for 
round trip, includ- 
ing berths and 
meals, tiekets good 
from May 1to Octo- 
ber 1. Write United 
Fruit Company, 
Passenger Depart- 
ment, Long Wharf, 
for “Tropical Holi- 
days,” or any infor- 
mation about Ja- 
maica. 


BEACH NEAR PORT ANTONIO 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS women: 


Write for names of hundreds of delighted 
eustomers. Make 886 to 850 —— | 
weekly. Do business at home 
or traveling, all or spare time, 
selling Gray outfits and doing 
genuine gold, silver, nickle and metal 
plating on Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, 
Bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. No exe 
erlence, quickly learned. Enormous demand. 
o toys or humbug. Outfits all sizes. Everything © 
guaranteed. Let usstart you. We teach you FREE, 
Write today, H. GRAY & 00., CINCINNATI, 0. 


DONT BELIEVE IT 
till you try it and find it true that the 


SYRACUSE EASY 
WASHER. 


is the greatest labor- 
saving device yet 
produced for making 
woman’s work easier, 
Wash with it for five 
weeks, thenif not satisfied 
return the washer. We pay 
the freight both ways. 
Write for price list and 
free book of modern {for- 
mulas for laundry use. 
DODGE & ZUILL 


550 S. Clinton St. Syracuse, N.Y. 


5 ————= z 


Don’t think of going th 
long siege of hot weather without 
. &2 Steam Cooker; and while 
BS about it, why not buy the 
Besi—ithe 


IDEAL’ 


=~ Cooks more with less fuel 
: and attention than any 
other, costs no more, Whistle 
Biows When water is needed. 
We make cookers Round or 
Square, single and double 
~ doors—all Time, Fuel. Food 
and Labor Savers. Holds 12 
to 17 quart jars for canning 
fruit. Our Free Book, yours 
for the asking, describes all 
yF styles and sizes; gives factory 

pricesand facts about cooking 
by steam that will interest you. AGENTS WANTED. 


2328 Albion Street 
The Toledo Cooker Co. Toledo, Ohio, 


I7¢(ARPET _ 


OFFER 


Ai 2 7¢ a g we offer a good, heary, 36- 

y ® inch width Granite Carpet, 
New floral design; red, green or wine background 
with handsome contrasting colorsin floral design. 


NO BETTER WEARING CARPET MADE. 


0 Off s Seud us this ad., state whether 

ur er: you wish red, green or wine 
ground and number of yards wanted, enclose 27 

cents per yard, and we will send the carpet to 

you with the understanding that if you do not : 
find it perfectly satisfactory and about one-half 

the price charged by dealers in your town, ycu 

can return it to us at our expense and we will 
immediately return your money, together with 

any freight or express charges paid by you. 


Big Carpet Samples Free ! 


Tf you want to see samples before ordering, cut 
this ad. out and send to us and we will send you 
at once our COMPLETE CARPET CATALOGUE 
ofeverything in Brussels; Velvet, Axmin- 
ster, also all wool and half wool Ingrains fey 
and Granite Carpets, Art Squares, Rugs, etc. s 
and ali at prices heretofore unknown. The 3 
cataiocue also explains how all samples are 
furnished free. Catalogue is free, write for | 
it. Address, 
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attends school, and what can a busy woman do 
toward improving them? One woman can do 
much, but perhaps several united in the effort 
may accomplish more. 

It is not unlikely that a bee might be made 
in some districts, or a few women unite to make 
an attractive school home for the children. 

The work of cleaning a schoolroom belongs 
to one hired for the purpose; but it is rather a 
common thing to find that the schoolroom is not 
mopped more than once a year, while a kitchen 
floor which may not. be used by a fourth as 
many persons 1s mopped every day or two. The 


dust from chalk, from the clothing, and from 
the persons of the children is exceedingly great. 
This collects in the rough floors, in the cracks 
and about the school furniture, and is not only 


A CHANCE FOR IMPROVEMENT 


untidy, but a dangerous source of disease germs. 

The public school can not discriminate in 
attendance except in pronounced cases of dis- 
ease. Children of all kinds and conditions are 
associated together. This we believe to be good 
for the child, since he must learn to meet all 
kinds of human beings in active life, and become 
hardened to knocks which the world is sure to 
offer. However, the fact remains that the best 
and most wholesome conditions should be placed 
about a child to protect from infection and 
contagion. 

School desks should be occasionally washed 
thoroughly, for sleeves of all sorts and condi- 
tions pass constantly over their surface. The 
drinking-cup and the water-pail may be sources 
of trouble. We do not pass a common cup 
around the table for the members of the family 
all to drink from, neither should we expect the 
children to drink from the same cup in a school- 
room. Each mother might wisely supply her 
child with a cup to be kept perhaps within the 
desk. The water-pail, which is a part of the 
schoolroom equipment in. many places, should 
be kept covered. 


\ 


Have ihe “children aiirdeine surroundings at 
school? House-cleaning days at home are a 
source of discomfort to the members of the 
family. The stoves are down, the carpets up, 
the pictures taken from the walls, the curtains 
removed. Are there any curtains in the school- 
room? Is the stove neat and blackened? <A 
carpet is probably impracticable, but the floors 
should be kept in good condition. <A schoolroom 
too often presents the appearance of a home in 
the house-cleaning days. 

In many districts an effort is made to obtain 
a few good pictures—better than many inartis- 
tic ones—pictures within the comprehension of 
a child. It is difficult to estimate the value 
of good pictures upon the life of a child. They 
may be well selected, though not expensive, in 
order to do for the school what is possible to 
expect. In short, give the school homelike, 
cheerful appointments if we would have the 
children happy there. 


QUESTIONS ASKED BY OUR READERS 


“Ts there anything which can be used to 
hasten the action of yeast in raising bread? 
What is the best yeast to use? Is there any 
difference in flour, in the quantity to be used, 
and in the manner of mixing?” 


The quantity of yeast and the temperature to 
which the sponge is exposed determines to a 
great degree the length of time required to raise 
the bread. A little sugar placed in the cup in 
which the yeast cake is dissolved slowly will 
give the yeast something upon which to start 
its growth. Home-made yeast is preferred by 
many for use in bread, because cooked flour 
makes the bread sweeter, preventing aciduous 
fermentation. it also will cause the bread to 
rise sooner. So far as possible, care should be 
taken in mixing the bread to sift the flour 
lightly into the liquid in order that the particles 
may be fully moistened and expanded. This. 
gives a better opportunity for the thorough 
passing of heat through the loaf, thus changing 
the starch and rendering the bread more nu-~ 
tritious. There is a difference in the moisture 
contained in fiour. A little more winter wheat 
flour must therefore be used in a recipe than if 
other flour is used. 

One reader asks whether the use of fat in fits 
food is injurious to health. 

The amount of fat to be used in the diet 
depends upon the person and upon his occupa- 
With many the tendency has been to 
some 


tion. 
discard this element of food too much; 
fat is necessary to maintain the body in a 
healthy condition. Together with the sugars 
and starches, called carbohydrates, fat supplies 
the body with heat and energy. Fats also aid 


in digestion. The manner of cooking fat de- 
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| Cure Women 


OF FEMALE DISEASES AND PILES 


| Will Cure You So That You Wiil Stay 
Cured—Women No Longer 
Need Submit to Embarrass- 
ing Examinations and Big 
Doctor Bills. 


To Show Good Faith 
and to Prove to You 
That I Can Cure You I Will 
Send Free a Package of My 
Remedy to Every Sufferer. 


I hold the secret of a discovery 
which has never failed to cure 
women of piles or female weakness. 


] Falling of 
the womb, painful menstrual periods, leucorrhea 


granulation, ulceration, etc., 
cured by my treatment. 

I now Offer this priceless secret to the women of 
America, knowing that it will alwayseffect a cure. 
no matter how long you have suffered or how 
many doctors have failed. 

I do not ask any sufferer to take my unsupported 
word for this. although itis true as gospel. Ifyou 
will send me your name and address, I will send 
you a trial package absolutely free, which will 
show you that you can be cured. The free trial 
packages alone often are enough to cure. 

Just sit down and write me for it today. 

Mrs. Cora B. Miller, Box No. 71, Kokomo, Ind. 


“BIG FOUR” 


are very readily 


The World’s Fair Route 


From the Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 


and Illinois to 


ST.LOUIS 


Write for Folders. 
W.P. Deppe, 
Ass’t Gen’] P. A. 


Warren J, Lynch, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


An Ideal Woman’s Medicine, 


So says Mrs. Josie Irwin, of 
325 So. College St., Nashville, 
Tenn., of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 


Never in the history of medicine has 
the demand for one particular remedy 
for female diseases equalled that at- 
tained by Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and never 
during the lifetime of this wonderful 
medicine has the demand for it been 
so great as it is to-day 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and throughout the lengthand breadth 
of this great continent come the glad 
tidings of woman’s sufferings relieved 
by it, and thousands upon thousands 
of letters are pouring in from grateful 
women saying that it will and posi- 
tively does cure the worst forms of 
female complaints. : 


Mrs. Pinkham invites all women who 
are puzzled about their health to write 
her at Lynn. Massachusetts, for advice. 
Such correspondence is seen by women 


only. 
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mands much attention. 
ture at which it is cooked the less trouble there 
will be in digesting it, although it requires 
enough to develop the flavor. Butter loses in 
cooking some of its volatile acids, and an un- 
healthy acid is developed. _ Meats fried in butter 
are not as healthful as when they are broiled. 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


“As Tam a farmer’s wife, I would like to read 
the best methods of doing our work. No. one 
but a farmer’s wife could write a practical 
lesson, because the writer must know the lack 
of conveniences in the average home of a 
farmer. Housework in a village or city is as 
different as the sun and moon. The practical 
application of the best methods of making the 
hard work and monotony of rural life easier is 
what we need. I could write of many farmers’ 


wives who need help, who are tired and dis- 
couraged, who must wash, bake, serub, mend, 


A GOOD SITE IS A PAYING INVESTMENT 


and sew late at night to keep their families 
fed and clothel, wuo have no time to read. 
Such women need encouragement.” 


SHERMAN, N. Y. 

About twelve years ago six busy housekeepers 
—neighbors—formed a reading club. We first 
used C, L. 8. C. books, buying and exchanging, 
getting a‘ong with as little expense as possible. 
So when we heard our state would furnish a 
traveling library we speedily availed ourselves 
of this munificent offer, and I have never seen 
a day since that I have not been thankful that 
our state sends the helpful books for the use 
of clubs which otherwise could not have them. 

The first year we had a hbrary of twenty-five 
to thirty books on the American poets; then 
American prose next year; then two years of 
English literature; then Florentine art, and by 
buying Perry pictures and by securing pictures 
from the state we were enabled to get a good 
idea of the old Florentine masters. This year 
we have Venetian art, and have been studying 
Venice and St. Mark’s Church. While shut in 
by snowstorms we greatly appreciate studying 
these beautiful cities and works of art. I be- 
leve we can not overestimate what this is doing 
for the country and little towns where libraries 
can not be had. We now have three of the trav- 


The lower the tempera- 


clube libraries in as place, used oe the » different 
clubs. \ 


- 


BROAD CREEK, age 

T want to wee you what we did with our — 
beef last winter. The meat was ready to hang 
up to cool soon after Thanksgiving, near. the 
end of a severe cold snap. In about three days. 
it was taken down and cut up. The leaf tallow 
was tried out immediately, and when the quar- 
ters were cut up all the chunks of fat which 
could be taken off were set aside to be tried out.. 
The beef hung in a slatted corn-crib until it 
was cut up and packed away. The rendered. 
tallow was poured into the largest pans, kettles, 
and pails we had to harden. There were seventy- 
five pounds of nice, clean fat this time, which 
was sold. 

The quarters were cut up to afford us the 
greatest amount of drying beef; the rest fur- 
nished roasts and boiling pieces. — 

Father brought home a hundred pounds of j ide; 
which was used in an ice-chest we had, the same 
being placed in the corn-erib. The liver, tongue,. 
and heart were put in here, also all the roasts 
which could be crowded in. Every available 
plate, tin, and pan were put in the coolest. 
empty room in the house, and each was filled 
with scalded pot and oven roasts. Later these 
were thoroughly baked again, and exchanged. 
for the pieces of meat in the ice-box, which 
were cooked and set away. In this way we had 
fresh roasts, etc., for a long time. The liver 
was fried, and used as we wanted: a0. i /T he: 
heart and. tongue were boiled, trimmed, sliced, 
and put up in quart jars in vinegar, seasoned 
with ailspice and cloves.’ The knuckle joints: 
(soup-bone joints) were boiled till the meat: 
on them was tender, and mother filled six pint 
jars with the liquor, covering it with a little | 
melted fat, which hardened, and has kept per- 
fectly. 

All the meat which was not put in the ice- 
chest and the cool room was packed in a barrel 
down cellar. Father likes a vinegar or molasses: 
barrel for this, but once we had to endure a. 
whisky barrel. I hope we shall never have 
another. He packs the beef himself, and uses: 
alternate layers of coarse salt and beef, filling 
the barrel up with water enough to cover all 
completely. The meat is put in solid with the 
drying pieces on top. A board, small enough to 
go inside the barrel, and a heavy stone, keeps. 
everything under the pickle. In ten days or two 
weeks the drying pieces are taken out, drained, 
and slipped into thin muslin bags, with a stout 
string through a convenient part of each piece,. 
when all the pieces so covered are hung up on two. 
eight-foot poles, the ends being slipped through 
rings set in the kitchen ceiling, near, but not 
over, the cook stove. Here they remain till quite 
firm, when the strings are eut and the pieces. 
are put away. We have wrapped each piece in 
paper, and then packed them in ashes in a box, 
but this last time we tumbled them all right 
into a small cracker box in the pantry closet, 
and they kept all right. The last pieces were. 
moldy, though, and had to be washed. 

Our corned beef is not gone, and what is left 
is getting very salt. Last week the brine be-. 
came curdled. We took the meat out (there is: 
not much left), washed it off, and repacked it. 
The brine was brought upstairs, boiled, and 
skimmed, and then poured back over the beef. 

Very truly, C. A. STEBBINS. 
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Only * of a Day 


Between 


CHICAGO 


CIN CINNATI 


- viathe 


( MONON ROUTE?) 


(HiCAco. |yDianapous & foursvitte PAlLWwAY 


and C. .H. G D. Ry. 


Choice of 4 Superb Trains Daily 


DAY TRAINS equipped with 
Parlor and Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, ERANK J. REED 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 


A Special Literature Offer 


Recognizing the widespread need of liter- 
ature on civic betterment which is cheap 
enough to permit its general distribution, 
the American League for Civic Improvement 
has determined to offer its pamphlet publi- 
cations in sets at the following reduced prices. 


SINGLE SETS 
The Work of Civic Emprovement, Price 15c) FOR ONLY 
The How of Improvement Work, Price 15c $ ? 5 
The Twentieth Century City, Price 16c } Cc 


CLUBS OF SETS 


Six Copies of each of the above........ 

One doz. Copies of each of the above 

Fifty Copies of each of the above 

100 Copies of each of the above.......... Sees 


These Reduced Prices are good for a Limited 
Time only. They will be made only on 
complete sets as indicated above. 


Address the 


American League for Civic Improvement, 
5711 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


——— Se 


USEFUL PLANTS 


By Dr. Albert Schneider, Professor of Botany, 
California College of Pharmacy, University 
of California, - - - San Francisco. 


Octavo, Price, $2.00. Advance Orders, $1.50 


READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


This book of about three hundred large octavo pages 
will be beautifully illustrated by forty- eight full-page 
plates made by the three-color process ot color photog- 

raphy. In addition there will be over torty half-tones. 
The text will treat of the structural characteristics, his- 
tory, uses and distribution of the more important com- 
mercial and economie plents under cultivation, ineclud- 
ing the more valuable medicinal plants. In all about 
one hundred plants will be fully described, but ine1- 
dental reference is made to many related plants, which 
will swell the number of plants actually considere4 to 
about five or six hundred. 

It will bea valuable addition to the literature of bot- 
any. The style is adapted to the general reader, and 
the book will prove interesting and instructive to farm- 
er, arboriculturist, horticulturist and teachers and stu- 
dents in all grades interested in botany from the view- 
point of utility, history and folk-lore. 


SEND US $3.22 


ROR VA (CORY OF 


AMONG GREEN TREES 


By Julia Ellen Rogers 


BIRDS AND NATURE 


Three dollars is the pric of the book alone, and this 
offer may not be repeated. 

Strike up an acquaintance with the most charming 
book ever published on trees, and this beautiful maga- 
zine. 


We have reached the high- watermark of high-class ~~ 


book-making in this book, and we have overflow ed the 

panks of fine periodicals in this magazine. Miss Rog- 
ers’ manner of saying things is a Thoreau-Burroughs 
style. She burrows to the very roots of her subject, and 
touches its very topmost leaf. 

Your money refunded if you are not satisfied. 

You have made not only the best tree book we have 
for the purposes of the nature lover, but the only tree 
book that approaches the tree in the right spirit. Take 
away Sargent’s great ‘Silva,’ and I would far rather 
lose all the others than lose yours. All the rest chiefly 
give you a bowing acquaintance with lots of trees, so 

that one can gain through them the cheap reputation 
of ‘‘knowing all the trees.’? But your book gives one an 
intimate knowledge of a few trees, and a re: al and abid- 
ing knowledge of ‘ ¢t#e free.’’ Yours is the book I should 
dearly love to have written mvself—Professor S. C, 
Schmucker, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 
3278 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Pate 


Mystic 


Garden 


CONDUCTED BY AUNT EUNICE - 


[All matter relating to this department should be addressed to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, New 


Hampshire. | 
ANSWERS: TO.APRIL PUZZLES 
No. 40.— C-as-e. 
No. 41.— Work-man-ship. 
No. 42.— 


Ragged-Dagger. 


SOLVERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 


Jerry, Sweet Sixteen, Agnes Williard Bart- 
lett, Beth, Alpha Beta, Tommy Tucker, Eleanor, 
Old Fogy, Aivlem, C. H. 8., Frantz, Adalante, 
Kappa Kappa, Annie Blackie, Xela, Aunt Jane, 
Novice, Ophelia, Gentle Annie, Star, Arty 
Fishel, Lotus, Primrose, Pearly Glen, Futty, 
Mrs. John Brown. 

Late March solvers: 
rose, Pearly Glen. 


C. H. S., Lotus, Prim- 


PRIZE WINNERS 
Jerry, Sweet Sixteen, C. H. S8., Futty. 


NEW PUZZLES 
ANAGRAM 
There are magazines, I hear, 
Devoted to every brand 
Of work known far and near— 
One makes mere show of land. 


Baltimore, Md. PRIMROSE. 
No. 49.— ANAGRAM STORY 

The talk of the preacher, ..... Segoe nee ogee 
TAP lyn AS tye ety Fee graces his broad- 
elothysuit..* The eyes 0f 29)5.- 0.5 she . were 


dim with moisture as they listened to his earnest 
WOTUS.0}--.,-°-5 Sate e | ots ooo SLOSS OOO eA elL athe 
stirrings of their better natures. From his lips 
PHeVe UL Se LAS Reens . of the results of their 
sins and felt that there might eternal ... 
MN foe eee in a fiery embrace. 
as they think how 72.292 a Seles 3 themselves 
in youth to’Satan. Their minds .. 
these thoughts to a Sr eue 
inhabitants rejoice over a repentant sinner. 
By repentance may sinners one day behold this 
CL GT pL Pas rae eee ee whose perfume is the 
incense to their King. BEE ELL PEE. 
Beverly; Ohio. 


os 6 = =. 


OLeiet ee) 6 sole ser «eke ae. 


esoeee 
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0, 90.— ANAGRAM 
The insurance agent is a terrible bore, 
He talks to me as others have before. 
He says his policy is the best and on it 
I should act, 
And has shown me a folder to prove 
It a fact. NOVICE. 
Rock Creek, Texas. 


No. 51.— CHARADE 
Sitting on the last 
Lessons, each, are past, 
Susie, fond of fun and play, 
Light one heart and gay, 
Pins to stile her mate’s new dress. 
A jump, a tear—. Can you now guess 
How for all she'll find redress? 


Binghamton, New York. FRANTZ. 


No. 52.— TRANSPOSITION 
Gay one pranced through, 
The grove or two 
His rider ceased to three. 
When he thought of the four 
He must travel o’er, 
Ere his waiting bride he could see. 
Hawley, Minnesota. AUNT JANE. 


. -, PRIZES 
Six months’ subscription to HoME AND FLow- 
ERS for first complete list. ; 
Three three-months’ subscriptions will be 
awarded among those sending partial lists. 
Fifty cents for the first perfect answer to the 
anagram story. 


CHAT 


The anagram story is really a fine puzzle, 
and will be found to make good sense when once 
you get the right words, and we will say that 
the first two words after preacher is his name, 
and the last lot of dashes are the answer to the 
puzzle without being transposed. 

As the puzzles are still coming in in competi- 
tion to our last month’s offer, we shall hold the 
contest open until next month. We have re- 
ceived many good cons, and all will appear in 
time. _3 

We have sent out several hundred cards which 
will give our friends a chance to get this paper 
at a reduced rate, and trust those who may now 
be subscribers will try to interest a friend to 
use the card and join our band. 

By perfect answer to the anagram story we 
mean all the words put in so the story wil! be 
complete. AUNT EUNICE. 


An Old Nurse for Children 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for children 
teething should always be used for children 
while teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic and is the 
best remedy for diarrhea. 


The 


re 


Capitol Cook Book 


One of the most practical and thoroughly reliable books of cooking recipes ever 
published It isa revision of the famous White House cook book, edited jointly by 
Hugo Zieman, the celebrated steward of the White House, and Mrs. F. L. Gillette, the 
well known and highly esteemed authority on all questions of cookery and household 
economics—of which there have been Over 700,000 Copies Sold. 


There is not a single recipe in the book which has not been actually tested by the 
authors, and proved invariably a success. They honestly recommend each and every 
one as of the very best of its kind. 


Cooks will have no failures if they use THE CAPITOL 
Contains 448 pages—Over 1400 Tested Recipes 


Over 1400 
Recipes 


A Chapter 


on Carving 


Are carefully classified 
and fully indexed; are 
supplemented by chap- 
ters on special dishes 
for the sick, coloring - 
for fruits, etc., coffee, 
tea, beverages; points 
on table etiquette; def- 
initions of French 


Illustrated with over 
20 diagram cuts of 
fowls and meais, is a 
valuable aid to any 
host who takes pride 
in entertaining and 
serving in a refined 
and graceful manner. 
Many suggestions are 
also given—helpful to 
the buyer and in the 
preparation and cook- 
ing of the different 
parts. 


terms; the laying of 
the table and treat- - (I 
ment of guests. ae || ce awe! 


{file 


The most complete, practical and economical Cook Book published 


ONE COPY FREE 


One copy of this splendid ‘‘Capitol Cook Book,”’’ as described above, bound 
in heavy manila, will be mailed absolutely free to any one remitting $1 for HOME 
AND FLOWERS for two years, provided no other premium is taken. Or we will mail 
the magazine for one year and a copy of the Capitol Cook Book to any one remitting 
only 75 cents, provided no other premium is taken. 


Address: 


PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS 
- SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


See eee a ee rr 


Every Woman Can Be Beautiful 


Superfluous Hair Destroyed 


A God-Send 
Forever by a Wonderful 
Electrical Invention With- be 2 
ectrical Invention Wi Tortured 


out Pain—Without Injury Woman 
—wWithout Expense. : 


Every woman can now have beauty without injury as far as superfluous hair is concerned, 
for the world has been given a great invention, a never-failing method for the removal of this 
embarrassing blemish. This great invention is called the Mahler Electrical Apparatus, 
and is manufactured by The Daniel J. Mahler Co., of Providence, R. I. Mr. Mahler, who has 
been established over twenty years as a specialist in the treatment of superfluous ‘hair, has 
found after twenty years of continuous practice that the only way to bring about a quick, per- 
manent, painless, non-injurious cure is by the use of his new electrical device. If you are a 
woman afflicted with Superfluous Hair, Moles, Warts, Red Veins, or Birthmarks, and want to 
make the very best impression in society with absolutely nothing to mar it, you need the 
Mahler Electrical Apparatus. It is the most inexpensive, the least painful, the most thor- 
ough, and the very best of any method or process for the removal of Superfluous Hair to which 
your attention has been or may be directed. If you are afflicted with Superfluous Hair, Moles, 
Warts, Red Veins or Birthmarks, _just remember that the perfect remedy, the quickest remedy, 
the surest remedy, and the most inexpensive remedy is here offered you. 


Every other kind of treatment is injurious, Every kind of treatment excepting electricity 
is injurious, and in time will not only cause the skin to wither, wrinkle, become rough, red, 
inflamed, unsightly and sore, but the hair will not be destroyed. It will grow stronger than 
ever. Mr. Mahler will positively guarantee that nothing except electricity will effect a life- 
long cure. He will also guarantee by taking a binding oath, and giving a legal guarantee that 
the Mahler Electrical Apparatus is a never failing means to rid one’s self of every form of 
hair blemishes. The Mahler Electrical Apparatus—any woman can operate it. In the 
Mahler Electrical Apparatus the generating power and the method of its control is sim- 
plicity itself, so that anyone may understand it and receive benefit from it. The patient does 
her own operating in the privacy of her own home, at an outlay of but the small initial price 
of the device, the operation is accomplished with no loss of time and without the least pain, 
and is complete, quick, and permanent. Write to-day—write quickly, and secure Mr, Mahler’s 
illustrated book and interesting treatise ALL FREE. Address D. J. MAHLER, 1202 
Pawtucket Ave., Providence, R. I, 
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The publisher of HOME AND FLOWERS knows Mr. Mahler to be perfectly trustworthy. 


Formerly ‘‘How to Grow Flowers’”’ NA 
which is consolidated ‘‘The Floral World”’ {| 
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GRAND JULY PREMIUM OFFER 


SPLENDID Five Varieties ABSOLUTELY 


ae’ Summer Bulbs £255 


IS Freesias. 12 Bermuda Buttercup Oxalis. 2 White, 2 Pink, 
2 Lavender Grand Duchess Oxalis. 


This splendid collection of Summer Bulbs will be 
given FREE to any one sending 50 cents for ‘*‘ Home 


and Flowers’? ome year. 


e One of the most popular and successful flow- 
Freesias ers for pot culture, blooming freely in con- 
— )sicervatory or window garden during the 
months when they will be most appreciated. Six to eight blooms on 
a stem, beautiful and exquisitely fragrant. 


FREESIA 


e An unrivaled win- 
Oxalis ter flowering pot 
Se plantvorseasy, Cul- 
ture. This offer contains two 
varieties, the Bermuda and Grand 
Duchess, making an unusually at- 
tractive premium. The profusion of 
white, yellow, pink and lavender 
blossoms will be a source of delight 


ously. 


This Splendid Collection 
of Bults and «* Home and 


Flowers ’’ for one year 
¥; 


will be sent postpaid to any 
one sending us only 50 cts. 
If you are already a sub- 
scriber, accept this offer and 
——=s your time will be extended 
OXALIS for ome year. 


SPECIAL OFFER We will send you one of these Bulb Collections for every new 

subscriber you secure for ‘‘Homeand Flowers’? who accepts the 
above offer. This is a fine opportunity for you to get yeur bulbs without expending 
a cent of money. 


Order by Premium No. 125, and Adéress, 


PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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$40,000.00) IN CASH PRIZES 


To be Distributed Among the Successful Con- 
testants in a Grand Profit- Sharing Contest 


Estimate the total vote cast for Governor on November 3d, 1903, in Ohio, Massachusetts 
and Iowa. 


The President of the Central Savings Bank, Detroit, Michigan, certifies 
that The Press Publishing Association has deposited in that bank 
$40,000.00 for the express purpose of paying these prizes. 


HERE IS THE LIST OF PRIZES 


To the nearest correct estimator..... - Se Re Oe ee pied. « eae one oe rr a. $10:000 00 
Peete Nearest COEFECL ESiimator = 22.022. eee Se ees 3,000 00 
#o the third nearest correct estimator .............2.02.0%... Roce ciee aes Deere lone 1,000 00 
eee eee nrnicarest correct esiimator:.....2.') 2. Jase ok ee vs : 500 00 
To the fifth nearest correct estimator ....... 5s ann eee Ree Sle ea, etn ae oe 200 00 
Pegsreerxbl nearesy correct estimator —.-...: 2.) esc senses. wos pees 5 Fn aoe 100 00 
To the seventh nearest correct estimator ....... Pes... ee CE ee 50 00 
PemetePdnidieiiearest Correct estimator +2. 2.0. <2 Se. 8 es 35 00 
To the next twelve nearest correct estimators, $15.00 each ...2........2.02..2- eee eee 180 00 
To the next twenty-seven nearest correct estimators, $10.00 each.............0...06. 270 00 
To the next nine hundred and thirty-three nearest correct estimators, $5.00 each... - 4,665 00 
Pe meCGlArizes Of-91, 000 each .<. -. 2.5. Shek ssi ence eceere es Sort ee oe ce 2000 00 

2 eid RS See eee so Ne Nore se ee $40,000 00 


Twenty Special Prizes of $1,000.00 each will be awarded for the nearest correct estimates 
received between certain specified dates. The contest is still open for special prizes be- 
tween dates named below. 


on or after July 1 and before July 15..... ....$1,000 00 on or atter August 15 and before September 1. .$1.000 00 
on or after July 15 and before August 1....... 1,000 00 on or after Sept. 1 and before Sept. 15 ...2+... _ 1,000 00 
on or after August 1 and before August 15.... 1.000 00 on or after Sept. 15 and before Oct.1..... Sohee 1,000 00 


In case of tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, prizes will be divided 
equally between them. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS GREAT CONTEST 


Any one remitting 50centsfor Home Anp FLOWERs one year will be entitled to ONE 
ESTIMATE, provided no other premium is taken. 

Or any one remitting $1.00 for a two years’ subscription will be entitled to FOUR esti- 
mates, provided no other premium is taken. 

lf you are now a subscriber your time may be extended. The more estimates you 
secure the more opportunity of winning prizes. 

Estimates must be sent with the remittance. Upon their receipt certificates will be 
forwarded at once that will secure for the sender any prizes the estimates may win. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION. To aid in forming yourestimate we fur- 


nish the official figures showing the vote 
for Governor in each of these States for the past ten years, as well as to give the tc:al vote 
for the three States combined. ‘The total vote for the three States is found in the right hand 


column. 


Ohio. Mass. Towa. Total. 
139 1951629 321.650 420,212 1.537 ,491 
13032 2 823,658 365,012 415,806 1,604,476 
1 3(0 55 pete ee $37,466 328,121 401,345 1,566,932 
NOD kee 854,986 269,795 438 292 1,563,075 
[899° Ss 908,159 299,166 433 351 1,640,676 
190t ee 827 566 = 324,526 390,489 1,542,581 


What will be the total vote for Governor in these three States combined on the third 
day of November, 1903? Figure it out and send in your estimates. It may mean $10,000.00 


in cash to you. iy a 
Be sure to give your estimates in letter containing your subscription and remittance. 


Address, PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 
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FREE 7/74 Square Inches FREE 
Linen and Lace Materials | 

This premium collection consists of Fourteen choice pieces, each one artis- 
tically designed and stamped ready for working. Every piece is a gem, 


and will add much toward beautifying any home. The full collection, as 
described below, will be mailed absolutely free to any one remitting only 


90 CENTS FOR HOME AND FLOWERS ONE YEAR 


TS 
A . 
soe 


This Collection of Beautiful Linen and Lace Materials is Premium No. 20 


And contains the following articles, every one of which is plainly stamped on a good quality of mate- 
Tial. Equalin every way to the material for which you pay a much higher price at the stores. 


1 Holly-berry Centerpiece 1 Forget-Me-Not Centerpiece 
1 Rose Doily 1 Forget-Me-Not Doily 
1 Linen Collar 1 Linen Collar, different design 


1 Strawberry Doily 
1 Maiden-Hair Doily 
Battenberg Designs as Follows: 


1 Lace Handkerchief 2 Latest Turn-over Collars 
1 Tie End 2 Large Doilies 


14 PIECES IN ALL—%774 SQUARE INCHES. 


HOME AND FLOWERS WILL BE SENT ONE YEAR to any one remitting only 50 cents, and 
in addition the subscriber will receive as a premium, postage prepaid, the choice collection illus- 
trated above, provided no other premium is taken. Order premium by number, and address, 


Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio 
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F course, any sensible editor is 
always glad to get advice from his 
readers. Very often there are hints 

and suggestions made that are practical 
in nature and he avails himself gladly 
of them. But it also happens that very 


much of the advice which comes to him — 


he does not consider practical, from his 
standpoint. He has in mind the produc- 
tion of a paper or a magazine of a certain 
definite character, and this idea must in- 
fluence his action as editor. Because of 
this he often is obliged to pass over a good 
deal of advice that would be valuable if 
he were free to make his magazine of 
broader scope. I am led to say this be- 
cause of some letters of suggestion which 
have come to me. One writer wants 
legends of trees, stories about the origin 
of the names of plants, and information 
which would be of interest to the student 
of mythological botany—to coin a new 
phrase. Another wants stories of plants 
and flowers to play the most important 
point, and still another wants strictly 
scientific treatises on plants—‘“no non- 
sense,” he adds. 
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Readers are cordially invited to correspond freely with Mr. 
Rexford, addressing him in care of this office. 


Now, these persons have evidently mis- 
understood the position which this maca- 
zine is intended to occupy in the flori- 
cultural field. It is for the amateur florist, 
and it aims to arouse an interest in flowers, 
and tell how to grow them. It is not pub- 
lished as a literary magazine, dealing with 
the poetic phases of legendary and mytho- 
logical plant life. Nor is it intended to be 
a story magazine. (The story now run- 
ning in it would not be there had the pub- 
lication of 1 not begun before the recent 
change was made in the character of the 
magazine.) Nor would scientific articles 
be suitable for use in it, because I find 
the average amateur does not take kindly 
to “scientific” floriculture or literature. 
Such information as can be put to prac- 
tical use is what he wants. Such informa- 
tion it is my purpose to give him. Of 
course, those who look at the matter from 
a different standpoint may say that my 
aim is not a high one, but—that depends. 
There is an old saying about the man 
who makes two blades of glass grow where 
one grew before. He is a benefactor, they 
tell us. He has accomplished something 
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of practical benefit. I would like to en- 
courage every person who loves flowers to 
attempt the culture of them by the influ- 
ence of Home AND FLOWERS, and. 1f- I 
sueceed in doing that I shall be satisfied, 
and satisfied, too, that the magazine is 
fulfilling its purpose. 
s oo 1 

Some letters of complaint have come 
in about my refusal to establish an “‘ex- 
change” department. But a few have been 
received which strengthen my belief in 
the wisdom of that refusal. One lady 
writes that she sent plants and bulbs to 
a “poor woman who loved flowers, but 
could not afford to buy any,” and she has 
since found out that so many were sent 
that this “poor woman” realized over one 
hundred dollars in one year by selling her 
charitably contributed plants. Another 
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writes that she was promised a lot of seeds 
if she would send the names of ten persons 
who were interested in flowers. She sent 
the names, and these parties have ever 
since been annoyed by requests from dif- 
ferent parties for contributions to char- 
itable and benevolent purposes. All of 
them are no doubt fraudulent methods to 
obtain money. Another writes that she 
exchanged with a party who promised 


“choice plants.” When the “choice” plants 


came they were the very commonest of 
annuals, evidently dug up from the garden 
where they had sowed themselves. Other 
letters tell about impositions of other 
kinds, all going to show that so many 
unscrupulous persons who want something 
for nothing take advantage of an “ex- 
change” department, that I am more than 


ever opposed to having one. 


CORN LESS. hes if 


One summer day a lover brought a rose 


To her he loved. 


“Behold. sweetheart,” said he, 


‘“‘No fairer blossom in the garden grows, 
And as this is the flower of love shall be.” 


She took the blossom, smiling up at him, 
But ah! a sharp thorn pierced her tender hand, 
And in that moment her sweet eyes grew dim 
With pain the man’s heart could not understand. 


“Dear heart, my love is not like yours,” said she, 
And kissed the blossom that had wounded her, 

Its milkwhite petals stained with drops of red, | 
Yet sweet with fragrances of musk and myrrh. 


Years came, and passed away. 
Many a time it bled, 


Was often wounded. 


Her tender heart 


But with a woman’s smile she hid the smart. 
For “Love, though cruel, stili is sweet,” she said. 


She died, and from her low, green grave there grew 
A rose on which there was not any thorn, 

And from that heart of hers which was so true 
The thornless rose, before, unknown, was born. 


e _dren let loose from school. 
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-a wonderfully hardy plant. 
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SECOND PAPER 

F lihes there are but two that I 
remember as being grown to any 

great extent in the old gardens 
familiar to my childhood. One was the 
Tiger Lily, of tawny yellow, thickly spot- 
ted with black. I remember how delighted 
the children were if they could induce 
some unsuspecting person to smell of the 
flower. The pollen on its long pistils was 
sure to adhere to the face with which it 
came in contact, and often the victim of 
our mischief-loving propensities went 


about for hours like an Indian in war- 


paint before discovering the trick that 
had been played. The other was known 
as the “Candlestick Lily,’ from the re- 
semblance of its branches to some of the 
fixtures for holding candles in churches 
and cathedrals. It had a flower of orange 
yellow, produced in clusters. Its 
flower stalks grew up out of a 
Amaryllis-like foliage. It ee a near 
relative of the variety catalogued as Can- 
delabrum by the modern florist. It was 
No one ever 
heard of its being winter-killed, and no 
one ever thought of giving it any protec- 
tion. Indeed, none of the old-fashioned 
flowers seemed to require a winter cover- 
ing. This Lily had such a reputation for 
“spreading” that it was not in favor with 
many. It was certainly of most aggressive 
habit, arid took possession of the border 
without consulting the wishes of its less 
ambitious neighbors. Often great clumps 
were dug up and thrown into the roadside, 
where they speedily established themselves, 
and soon became formidable rivals of the 
plants on the other side of the garden 
fence. I have seen great masses of them 
growing in the highway near the garden 
from which they had been banished, and 
‘there was such a happy-go-lucky air about 
them that they were more attractive to 


me than those growing ins ide the garden 


They always reminded me of chil- 
If you can 


fence. 


find any of them in your rambles about 
the country, beg a root of them, and give 
it a place in your border. Plant it among 
the shrubbery, and let it take care of itself. 
You will be delighted with it, after experi- 
menting with Lilies that grew for a year 
or two, and then were heard of no more. 

The old-time gardens always had beds 
of Sweet Williams and Pinks, and Bounc- 
ing Bets, and London Pride in them. The 
Sweet Williams were wonderfully gro- 
tesque in their coats of many colors. The 
London Pride—which no one ever thought 
of calling by its true name of Lychnis, if 
its real name was known, which is doubt- 
ful—had a flower of intense scarlet that 
brightened the corner in which it grew 
hike a bit of flame. The Bouncing Bets 
were ragged flowers, always, but they never 
seemed conscious of their rags, and were 
as cheerful and optimistic as a flower could 
well be. I used to deplore their lack of 
neatness, but I could never help liking 
them, and if I come across any of them 
nowadays i always feel like giving them a 
friendly hand in greeting. Like the Can- 
dlestick Lily, they were inclined to straggle 
all over the garden, and on this account 
were often turned into the roadside, but 
this never seemed to make any difference 
with them. They kept on growing—and 
spreading—as if nothing had happened 
to them, and were as much at home there 
as anywhere. The Pinks of the old gar- 
dens were commonly known as “Grass 
Pinks,’ and were inferior in size to those 


of today. but what they lacked in size 
they made up for in sweetness. The Clove 
Pink—a compact-growing . variety that 


formed a sort of cushion of gray-green 
foliage above which its hundreds of flowers 
of a pearly flesh color marked with ma- 
roon were produced in June and July— 
was a general favorite, as it would be today 
if more generally grown. For edging long 
beds I know of nothing better. Without 
its flowers Ht is attractive because of the 
peculiar color of its foliage, and the close 
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mass in which it grows. London Pride 
deserves a place in all borders where 
brightness is needed, and the Sweet Will- 
iam is still one of our best hardy, early- 
blooming plants. 

I remember that grandmother always 
took a handful of Pinks “to meeting’ 
with her in Pink-time. When they were 
gone, Artemisa took their place in the 
Sunday posie. Southernwood, they were 
called in those days. In some localities 
it was known as “Old Man.” The signif- 
icance of this name I could never learn. 
Its pungent, spicy fragrance had a refresh- 
ing quality in it. I used to fancy it had 
the ability to ward off a threatened head- 
ache, if used in time. It grew to be quite 
a bush, and would be a great addition to 
the border of today, for its finely-cut foliage 
is attractive, and there are but few who do 
not like its odor. It is still plentiful in 
country gardens, where roots of it can be 
obtained in any quantity for the asking. 
Another plant that seemed akin to it was 
the Chamomile. So far as I know this 
has been lost sight of. JI have not seen 
it for a good many years. It was of creep- 


ing habit, soon covering quite a space of 


ground with a carpet of bright green 
foliage, above which its little white flowers, 
quite like miniature Daisies in form and 
color, were held to attract the attention of 
the garden’s visitor. It was a plant having 
great medicinal virtues, in the opinion of 
old ladies, and quantities of it were gath- 
ered and hung up in the attic every season 
along with Boneset and Thoroughwort and 
Smartweed. } 
Nearly all old gardens had their clumps 
of Peonies, and all, so far as I can remem- 
ber them, were alike. They were great crim- 
son flowers, globular as to form and profuse 
as to petal. A strong old plant would 
often form a mass of stalks and foliage a 
yard or more across, and bear a hundred 
flowers. The Peony was the showiest of 
all garden flowers in those days, and it is 
still unexcelled in that respect. I know 
of clumps which were planted more than 
a hundred years ago, if the unwritten 


records of family history ean be depended 
on, and they are as vigorous today as when 
I first knew them a score of years ago. 
The Peony was a favorite in those days, 
and it is a favorite still, and its popularity 
is well deserved. For borders, where it — 
can grow to large dimensions, it is one of 
the best of all hardy flowers. Give it a 
rather heavy soil, which should be well 
manured each season, keep the grass away 
from it, and it will take care of itself 


after that. Nowadays we have scores of 


varieties, ranging from pure white to 
darkest crimson, with many intermediate 
shades of pink and rose and carmine, and 
all are beautiful. No flower is of easier 
cultivation, and no flower gives greater 
satisfaction. It is among herbaceous 
plants what the Lilac is among shrubs. If 
you own a garden, and it is without 
Peonies, you are not living up to your 
privileges. 

The Hollyhock was always a favorite 
flower with our grandmothers. In their 
day it was quite unlike the Hollyhock of 
the present time. Its flowers were single. 
They were red and pink and white, as a 
general thing, with now and then an inter- 
mediate shade. They grew to a height of 
seven or eight feet, each plant sending up 
several stalks from its strong roots. In 
those days it was a longlived plant. The 
modern Hollyhock is dwarf in stature, 
weak in constitution, and shortlived. It — 
has fine double flowers, of many colors, but 
its beauty has been gained at the expense 
of vitality. Beautiful as it is, it lacks the — 
dignity which characterized the old type, 
and I am glad to know that some garden- 
ers who have an eye for real beauty are 
making use of the old varieties in groups 
on large lawns and in prominent places 
with fine effect. I know of no perennial 
plant with greater decorative possibilities. _ 
T can well remember when the first double 
Hollyhock was introduced into our neigh- 


-borhood. It attracted great attention, and 


its owner was besieged with applications 
for seed from it, or a root. In those days. 
comparatively few persons bought plants. 
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Neighbors filled their gardens by making 
exchanges with each other. Often the 
- owner of a desirable new plant sacrificed 
it in response to the demand for it from 
her friends. Much as she disliked to do 
this, she dared not run the risk of being 
written down as “‘stingy.” I have a vivid 
recollection ef a woman who brought home 
with her from a visit to a distant part of 
the state a plant said to be a most wonder- 
ful one. She gave her neighbors to under- 
stand that she “wasn’t going to spoil her 
plant to please anybody,” therefore no one 
need ask for a root of it, “for they couldn’t 
have it for love or money.” Great was the 
excitement occasioned by this statement of 
intentions, and her neighbors straightway 
built up for her a reputation for selfish- 
ness which she never outgrew. for prom- 
inent locations, where strong effects are 
desirable, I know of no plant superior to 
._ the old single Hollyhock, and I would be 
glad to see it more frequently. 

In old gardens you will often find As- 
paragus growing among the grass. It is 
dwarfed by starvation and its constant 
fight for existence, but it has a tenacity of 
life which is positively wonderful. Few 


grew it for its edibility, years ago. It 
was used in making up bouquets and for 
ornamenting the “looking-glass” and the 
old clock, and great stalks of it laden with 
scarlet fruit were disposed about the 
“spare room” for winter decoration. 
“Sparrow-grass,” it used to be called by 
country people, and in many localities it 
goes by that name yet. I remember that 
when it began to be called by its proper 
name those who spoke of it as Asparagus 
were considered to be “putting on airs” 
by those who were loyal to the old name 
of “Sparrow-grass.” I recollect how one 
old lady of more progressive spirit than 
her neighbors manifested a willingness to 
make some concession to the tendency in the 
direction of improved nomenclature, and 
effected a compromise between the old and 
the new by adding a syllable of the “new- 
fangled” name to the name which her 
conservative neighbors adhered to as rig- 
idly as if a religious creed were involved 
in it. Her “As-sparrow-grass” made her 
famous in neighborhood annals, and is 
another illustration of the fact that if one 
attempts to please everybody he or she is 
pretty sure to suffer in consequence, 
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FASHION IN FLOWERS 


A lady writes me: “Do you approve of 
a fashion in flowers? Has any one a 
right to say this or that flower shall be the 
flower of the season?” To which I reply: 
I do not believe in that “fashion” which 
makes a fad of any particular flower. I 
believe in making all flowers “fashionable” 
according to individual liking for them. 
I wouldn’t have Mrs. Smith confine her 
choice to Roses simply because Mrs. Jones 
used them, but if she really preferred 
Roses to other flowers, then let her also 
make use of them. But if she cares more 
for Carnations or Chrysanthemums, or any 
other flower, than for Roses, by all means 
let her confine herself to them. I believe 
in putting our individuality into these 


things, and not in imitating the tastes 
and actions of others. .Choose your flowers 
because of your friendship for them, and 
not. because of a servile wish to be “in 
fashion.” Any good flower should always 
be “in style” with those who have a liking 
for it. Those who have Roses because Mrs. 
Smith has them have no genuine love for 
them as flowers. Follow the promptings 
of your own taste in these matters, and 
imitate no one. 


ORANGE AND LEMON TREES 
A great many inquiries come in about 
the cultivation required by these plants. 
IT have had best success by growing them 
in sandy loam, well enriched with bone 
When they are inclined to stand 
Do not try to force 


meal, 
still humor them. 


g = 
them to grow until they feel like it. Give 
just enough water to keep them moist 
at the roots. Watch them closely for scale. 
If any is found, scrub both stalks and 
leaves well with Fir-tree oil soapsuds. By 
and by the plant will get tired of resting. 
Then, when signs of growth are seen, apply 
a fertilizer, weak at first, but increasing in 
strength in proportion to the development 
which the plant makes. 


THE SALVIA AS A HOUSE PLANT 


Many persons who grow Salvia splen- 
dens in the garden in summer do not seem 


to be aware that it is one of our best house: 


plants for winter. But such is the case. 
In August take off a shoot from the old 
plant, being sure that it has a few roots 
attached. You can do this by cutting 
down between the shoot. and the central 
mass of roots. Pot it in good loam, cut- 
ting off most of the stalk. Soon new shoots 
will push about the base of the old one, and 
by January you will have a compact, bushy 
plant with a good many flowering points. 
Such a plant will furnish flowers threugh- 
out the winter—great, plumy spikes of 
flowers as intense and rich in color as any 
of the scarlet Geraniums. The red spider 
will doubtless attack the plants if they are 
not showered frequently, therefore be sure 
to spray them all over two or three times 
a week. Try a Salvia next winter, and 
vou will like it as well as you do 
Geraniums. 


THE FOSTER FERN 


I have heretofore made mention of this 
sport from the Boston Fern, and I wish to 
urge those who want something especially 
fine for next winter’s use to secure a plant 
of it as soon as possible. Young plants 
can now be found on sale at the florists’ 
at reasonable prices. The development of 
individual leaflets into miniature fronds 
gives this variety a lacy, graceful appear- 
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ance which makes it extremely graceful 
and charming. And as these leaflets con- 
tinue to lengthen and unroll indefinitely 
all formality is done away with. Some 
fronds will-have but few of them. Others 
will be composed mostly of them, thus giv- 
ing the frond the appearance of a long, 
arching green plume. The old Boston 
Fern is good—don’t discard it by any 
means—but the new Foster Fern is better 
if one wants a particularly graceful plant. 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS 


I hope you have a good collection of 
these for fall flowering in the garden. 
Some plants come into bloom a good deal 
earlier than others. Watch them, and as 
soon as buds show, remove at least half 
the buds that start. You must do this 
if you want fine, large flowers. Unless you 
do it you will have a great many flowers 
of inferior size and quality. No plant can 
do itself justice when it is obliged to dis- 
tribute its vitality among so many flowers. 
Concentrate it by disbudding. Leave only 
one bud to a stem. In this way you will 
often get large, beautiful flowers from a 
plant that you will set aside as a “scrub,” 
if allowed to develop—or attempt to de- 
velop—all the buds that “set” on it. In 
late October go over your collection and 
select from it the best and most distinctive 
varieties you find there, and pot them 
for winter use. Cut away most of the top 
—and all of the flower stalks it may have 
at the time. Pot it ina rather heavy loam, 
and see that it has good drainage. Do not 
water very freely, and give no fertilizer 
until the plant starts into growth in Janu- 
ary. ‘Then keep up the disbudding process. 
It will be necessary to do this throughout 
the season if large, perfect flowers are 
what. you want. And one fine Carnation is 
worth a hundred poor, starved specimens. 
Bear that fact in mind, and act accord- 
ingly in your care of your plants. 
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Flowers ioved by Great Men 


ll.. THE EMPEROR WILLIAM AND THE CORN- 
FLOWER | 


BY LORA S. LA MANCE 


HO does not remember the good 
old bachelor-buttons of our 
mother’s flower gardens, with 


their simple yet pretty flowers of pink, 


B 


white and blue? In Europe this same 
flower, save that it is uniformly of a clear 
bright blue, springs up as a weed of the 
eorn-field. It is called by the common 
names of blue-bottle and corn-flower. In 
Germany it is also known as kaiser-blume 
(king’s flower) because good Emperor 
Wilham loved this common flower above 
all others, and made it the royal flower by 
special favor. And the story of his liking 
for the corn-flower is to his honor both as 
a son and as a monarch. 

The mother of Emperor William was 
but twenty-one years older than himself, 
and became queen in the year he was born. 
This Queen Louise was considered the 
most beautiful woman in Europe. And 
she was as gentle and good as she was 
lovely. The little William adored his 
beautiful mother. He was a boy of nine 
when he saw his country torn and op- 
pressed by Napoleon. The unhappy queen 
sought the conqueror, and by every art 
sought to gain. concessions for her dis- 
tracted land. All was in vain. Napoleon 
afterward sent some of his generals to her 
at Konigsberg, as though to féte her, and 
honor Prussia’s queen. ‘The indignant 
queen appeared before them in a white 
dress, made severely plain, and her only 
decorations were a bunch of blue corn- 
flowers in her hair, and a small cluster of 
the same flowers at her corsage. “See,” 
said she, with pathetic dignity, “since 
your horses haye trodden down our corn- 
fields, gentlemen, these pretty wild flowers 
may well be counted among the rare treas- 
ures of my unhappy country!” The boy 


never forgot the speech, or the picture of 
his white-robed mother wearing the weeds 
of the corn-field as the only flowers left 
her. 

Not long after the queen fled for safety - 
from Konigsmark, taking her two sons 
with her. In their flight a wheel rolled 
from their carriage, and they had to take 
refuge by the roadside. The little princes 
cried with fatigue and hunger. But their 
brave mother picked blue corn-flowers for 
them, and then wove them into wreaths. 
By and by little William saw her hot tears 
falling on the unconscious flowers, and 
then he became comforter in his stead, — 
throwing his arms about her neck and 
kissing her tears away. And. the queen 
smiled sadly, and placed the wreath she 
had just woven on his head. It is said 
that the scene never fled from his mem- 
ory. William was but a lad of thirteen 
when this good and gentle queen died. 
And ever after her death he loved the 
flowers that reminded him of her. The 
choicest hothouse bouquet was as nothing 
to him compared with a nosegay of Queen 
Louise’s corn-flowers. 

And so the corn-flower became the royal 
kaiser-blume, and was grown in all loyal 
Germans’ gardens, and carried on all na- 
tional or féte days. Fittingly so, for the 
hue of Centaurea Cyanus is the shade of 
German porcelain, the color of a German 
maiden’s eye, the tint of a German sum- 
mer’s sky. And its blossoms, of a many- 
making-one type, each fringed ray perfect 
in itself, yet but one.of a circle around a . 
common center, typifies the union of many’ 
individual German states into the one 
mighty. German empire. Germany may 
well treasure the favorite flower of her first 
emperor. 
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‘Her Way 


A STORY OF A CHANGE OF HEART 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


CuHarter VII.—/( Continued. ) 


Y this time the visitor had reached 

B the front door, and was knocking. 

“Go ’round to the side door,” 

called out Miss Betty. “The front door’s 
locked.” 

“An’ she needn’t think I’m goin’ to 
onlock it fer her,’ she added. 

Presently the visitor made her appear- 
ance at the door of the kitchen, almost out 
of breath with the exertion of bringing her 
satchel along with her from the garden 
gate. 

“How d’ye do, Mis’ Peabody ?” she said, 
as she stopped on the threshold and looked 
into the room, as a general might pause 
to make sure of the enemy’s position before 
making an advance. “I don’t s’pose yer 
tickled to death to see me, but I can’t help 
it if ye ain’t. I’m here,’ and she dropped 
her satchel inside the doorway in a manner 
that seemed to say, “What are you going 
to do about it?” 

“T see ye be,” responded Miss Betty, 
curtly. “Come in an’ take a chair.” 

“T might as well say right here that I 
didn’t come thinkin’ I’d be welcome,” said 
the visitor, who evidently was of the frank, 
outspoken kind. “But I heard *Cindy’s 
little girl was here, an’ I come to see her. 
I spose you’d ruther I’d stayed away, but 
she’s my flesh *n’ blood, as well’s yours, 
’n’ *tain’t nat’ral to not want to see her, 
seein’ *Cindy’s dead.” | 

“T s’pose not,” responded Miss Betty. 
“Take off yer things, ’n’ I'll call her.” 

Notwithstanding her’ungracious recep- 
’ tion, the visitor proceeded to make herself 
“at home.” Evidently she was a woman 
who could overlook shghts and snubs. 
Perhaps she had become used to doing 
that. Her wrinkled face was a good- 
natured one, and her voice had a pleasant 


ring in it, as if hard luck had not soured 
a naturally cheerful disposition.. She 
seemed to be one of those persons who 
think life was made for something more 
than resentment and envy and bickering. 
Years ago she might have been so sensitive 
that such a cool reception as Miss Betty 
gave her would have aroused angry feel- 
ings, but she manifested no displeasure 
at it now, and seemed disposed to overlook 
it as if hardly worth notice. Without 
doubt it was precisely what she had ex- | 
pected, from her old knowledge of Miss 
Betty and her peculiarities, and she had 
come on her visit prepared to ignore the 
lack of cordiality and friendliness which 
she was sure to find, and concerning which 
she was not disappointed. In short, she 
was one of those happy-tempered persons 
who go through hfe determined to make 
the best of everything, pleasant or other- 
wise, and who have the knack of avoiding 
a quarrel by laughing it down. “Shif?less,” 
Miss Betty pronounced her, as she went in 
search of Mary, who had discreetly retired — 
to the background, fearing her aunt’s re- 
ception of the unwelcome visitor might be 
attended with unpleasant features. Per- 
haps it was true that Mrs. Graham was 
somewhat lacking in energy, but what she 
lacked in that respect she made up for in 
good nature. 

“Tt’s your gran’mother,” said Miss 
Betty. “She’s come to see ye—” 

Mary did not wait for the sentence to 
be finished. Some one had come to see 
her who might love her! She ran to the 
kitchen with all a child’s eagerness, and 
one look into the face that beamed toward 
her across the threshold was sufficient to 
win her heart. When Miss Betty came 
into the room she was hugging and kissing 
her grandmother in a wrldly demonstrative 
way, and the old lady was returning the 


of it. 


- earesses quite as demonstratively, and 
-erying and laughing over “ ’Cindy’s little 


girl” in the same breath. 

Miss Betty was greatly disgusted. Cu- 
riously, it gave her a feeling akin to 
jealousy to see the way in which the little 


girl’s heart seemed to instantly warm to-. 


ward the grandmother she had never seen 
before. And this feeling was followed by 
one of anger, as she noted the manner in 
which the old lady seemed to at once as- 
sume a sort of ownership of the child. 
Tt did not occur to her that it was the 
ownership which love makes possible be- 
tween human hearts, and that, if she so 
willed. she might own just as large a 
share in Mary’s affection as that which 
Was given over at sight to this grand- 
mother, whose heart was big enough to 
love all its kin, with room for more. Love 
is bought by love, and we can not expect 
it unless we are willing to pay the price 
I do not suppose that Miss Betty 


~thought she cared to be loved by Mary. 


She would probably have denied it indig- 
nantly had any one hinted such a thing 
to her, but the feeling that the sight of 
the little girl in her grandmother’s arms 
aroused in her proved that her nature 
had something in it common to all of us, 
and that this long repressed craving for 


‘such food as the heart must feed on if it 


would grow and thrive was not quite dead 
within her. It had seemed to be dead, but 
it was beginning to show feeble signs of 
life again, greatly to Miss Betty’s surprise. 

“Why sh’d J care how much they make 
of each other ?” she asked herself, angrily. 
“Tf folks will make fools o’ themselves, I 
ean’t help it. I ain’t to blame for it.” 
But she could not drive away that uncom- 
fortably jealous feeling by any such argu- 


ments as these. 


was wasted on her. 


Mrs. Graham tried her best to thaw out 
Miss Betty, but she had to give it up as 
a bad job. All the old lady’s good nature 
She contrived on one 
excuse and another to keep away from the 
visitor as much as possible, but Mary 


4 got the benefit of her grandmother’s com- 


a 
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pany by the means, and she enjoyed it as 
a hungry, starving child enjoys sitting 
down to a table which is spread with 
tempting food. 

Of course, Miss Betty could not keep 
entirely away from Mrs. Graham without 
making her absence appear to be a deliber- 
ate and intentional slight, and she had no 
reasonable excuse for this, for Mrs. Gra- 
ham certainly made a brave effort to 
conciliate her, knowing that if trouble 
were to grow out of her visit it would be 


very likely to react upon Mary. Therefore, 


whenever the two women came together 
one acted as if keeping guard over herself 
in order to not give offense, and the other 
seemed to be on the lookout for something 
to take offense at. More than once in the 
forced conversations which took place be- 
tween them Miss Betty indulged in re- 
marks intended to express the opinion she 
had of “shif/less” persons in general, mean- 
ing, of course, the Grahams in particular, 
but Mrs. Graham saw fit to pass them 
over as not worth noticing, and this nettled 
the other to such an extent that some of 
her flings became very pointed before the 
visit came to an end. She was “just ach- 
ing,” she told herself more than once, “to 
let that ol’ woman know what she thought 
o the hull Graham tribe,” and she re- 
sented the skilful way in which her at- 
tempts were parried, for it made her feel 
that she was vanquished by taking an 
unfair advantage of her. In a war of 
words she could have held her own, and 
no doubt have come off with flying colors, 
but when a good nature fights against 
sharp words the latter prove clumsy 
weapons, and the one who handles them 
finds defeat. It was so in Miss Betty’s 
case, as I have said, and she so smarted 
under the treatment accorded her at the 
hands of her opponent that she resolved 
to free her mind before the visit came to 
an end, in spite of laughing, jolly, good 
nature. Therefore, on the last day of 
Mrs. Graham’s stay, she was on the alert 
for an opportunity to carry out her design, 
and by and by it came. 
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“T want you to come an’ make us a good 
long visit, Chris’mus time,” Mrs. Graham 
said to Mary, as she smoothed the httle 
girl’s hair back from her face caressingly, 
in a way that Mary liked to have her, 
because it had been her dead mother’s 
way. “You'll want to see Gran’ma Gra- 
ham by that time, I guess, won’t ye?” 

“T shall want to see you long before 
that,” answered Mary. “I wish Christmas 
was next week.” 

Then she put-her arms about her grand- 
mother’s neck and kissed the wrinkled 
cheek that some way made her think of a 
winter pippin with the sun shining on it. 
Her grandmother’s face was lovely in her 
eyes, because it expressed love. 

The sight of that kiss angered Miss 
Betty, but why it should do so she could 
not explain to herself. 

“Ye’ll have a good time, I know, 
Mrs. Graham. “We like little girls, an’ 
aVays try to make it pleasant fer ’em.” 

Under the circumstances, this was a 
most unfortunate thing to say, for it gave 
Miss Betty the opportunity she was wait- 
ing for. 

“That’s as much as to say, I spose, that 
some folks don’t lke ’em, nor try to make 
things pleasant fer ’em, meanin’ me!” she 
cried, stiffening up into a defiant straight- 
ness of back that made Mary think of the 
way in which Old Bruiser shook his head 
before making one of his charges on the 
enemy. 

“T didn’t think anything about you,” 
said Mrs. Graham. “I meant jest what.I 
said—no more an’ no less.” 

“Thatll do to tell,’ responded Miss 
Betty. “But sayin’ so’s one thing, an’ 
convinein’ me of it is another.” 

“Well, if you don’t see fit to b’lieve what 
I say, I can’t help it,” said Mrs. Graham. 
““Tt’s the truth, anyway, n° I know it, if 
you don’t, so, my mind’s easy over it. I 
didn’t come here to pick quarrels. That 
We may be ‘shif’less’ 
folks, but we’ve al’ays lived peaceable with 
our neighbors, an’ al’ays caleilate to.” 

“T s’pose that means that J don’t,” ‘said 
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never was my way. 


said 


Miss Betty, determined now more than 
ever to force a quarrel with her visitor. 

Mrs. Graham laughed a little before she 
made reply, thereby: exasperating Miss 
Betty more than she could have done in 
any other way. 

“Tf you insist in twistin’ it ev’ry which 
way, it might mean a good many things, 
I s’pose,” she said, “but you'll be doin’ 
that, not me, an’ I ain’t to blame for what 
I didn’t say or mean. I’m goin’ away 
pretty soon, so don’t le’s have any words, 


Mis’ Peabody.” 


“Then don’t go to twittin’ an’ hintin’ 
things,” said Miss Betty. “Ida good ’eal © 
ruther folks’d come right out, square *n’ 
plain, *n’ say what they mean to me, than 
go to beatin’ round the bush. I know 


you'll go home *n’ tell your folks that I 


don’t treat Mary well, ’n’ first I know ’t’l] 
git back to me that I misuse her the worst 
way. The Grahamses al’ays had such an 
exalted opinion o’ themselves that they 
seemed to think the world owed ’em a 
livin’, ’n’ I s’pose I o’t to feel *cordin’ to 
their way ©’ lookin’ at things, that *twas 
a real priv’lege to have *Cindy send her 
girl to me to take care of, *thout so much’s 
sayin’ by yer leave. But I don’t know’s 
I’m obleeged to look at it that way, jest 
to please them. I never did take the Gra-. 
hamses fer a pattern, an’ I don’t b’leeve I 
ever shall.” 

“Mis’ Peabody,” said Mrs. Graham, as . 
she put Mary gently out of the room and 
closed the door, that she might not hear 
what was said, “I wouldn’t waste words © 
goim’ over that ol story, if I was you. I’ve 
heard so much about your opinions o’ the 
Grahamses that I’ve got it all by heart. 
T us’t to feel real sorry to think you had 
such an opinion of us, “long *bout the time 
your brother marri’d ?Cindy, but I’ve got 
reconciled to it now,” and here this most 
provoking woman actually chuckled, as — 
if there was a sort of humor in the situa- 
tion that she could not lose sight of. “As 
I said, I didn’t come here to pick a quarrel. 
You’ve got a right to your own opinion, 
’r’ I ain’t a-goin’ to try to change it *bout 
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the Grahamses. i know what our neigh- 
bors think of us, ‘n’ I’m real proud to say 
we hain’t got no enemies among ’em, 7n’ 
ef any of ‘em wanted a favor done ’em, 
I guess they'd come to our house fer it 
as quick’s they'd go anywhere. But that 
hain’t anything to do with what I started 
out to say. Sense you’ve said what you 
have, I’m goin’ to be plain with ye, 
tell you what I think “bout the way you 
treat Mary. I don’t spose *t1l do any 


good, but “tll show you how’ looks to 


other folks.” 

“So she’s b’en complainin’, has she?” 
said Miss Betty, with flashing eyes. “I 
thought like’s not she would. I s’pose you 
felt it yer duty to pick *n’ pry, ‘n’ poke 
yer nose into what don’t consarn ye.” 

“Mis’ Peabody,” said Mrs. Graham, 
with a simple dignity that had its effect 
on Miss Betty, “I ain’t that sort of a per- 
son. I never meddle. An’ [ want to tell 
you this—Mary hain’t said a word to me 
*bout how things go here. Don’t think 
that for a minnit, fer *tain’t so. But I 
ain’t blind. I niay be one o’ the ‘shif’less’ 
kind”—and here there was another ex- 
asperating little laugh—“but I can see 
the length o’ my nose, ’n’ a little b’yond 
it, *n’ I hain’t b’en here goin’ on three days 
*thout seein’ how the land lays. I spose 
youll say it’s none o’ my b’isness, but that 
ain’t a-goin’ to keep me from speakin’ 
right out *n’ sayin’ what I think. The 
truth is, Mis’ Peabody, you ain’t treatin’ 
Mary right. If she grows up with the 
trainin’ she’s gettin’ now, when she’s a 
woman she’]l—she’ll”—Mrs. Graham hesi- 
tated a little as if hardly caring to put 
the thought she had in mind into plain 
English, but she finally concluded to do so, 
regardless of consequences—‘‘she’ll be jest 
such a person as you be, an’ J don’t b’lieve 
you git enough good out o’ livin’ as you do 
to think it much of an object to bring 
other folks up in the same way. That is, 
you wouldn’t think so, if you was honest 


ea 


with yourself, as you’d o’t to be. Mary’s 
a little girl, ’n’ she needs to be treated like 
one. Children starve, *n’ get. stunted, 
when they grow up in a place where folks 
live who forgit they was ever children 
themselves. She’s a good little girl, 
if you love her, *n’ let her know that you’re 
willin’ to trust her, ’n’ have confidence in 
her, shell make a good woman. It’s in 
her to. I know, fer I’ve bro’t up a big 
fam’ly, *n’ I e’n tell what’s in a child, even 
though I’m one o’ the ‘shif’less’ kind,” and 
here Mrs. Graham’s fat sides shook as if 
the charge of shiftlessness was a joke at 
her expense which she could enjoy as well 
as the next one. “I know you don’t lke 
to hear it, but it’s the truth, *n’ I feel’s 
ef I o’t to speak right out, *thout mincin’ 
matters. An’ I’ve done it, ’n’ it’s eased 
my mind considerable, fer ye can’t say I 
didn’t tell ye what J tho’t “bout matters 
‘ny’ things. I hope yowll take what I’ve 
said in the sperrit 1t was said in. I hain’t 
said it out o’ spite, or to make hard feelin’s 
—that’s the lyin’ truth, Mis’ Peabod— — 
but because I felt’s ef you o’t to know how 
it looks to others, *n’ for Mary’s good. 
It’s a dre’tful solemn responsibility to 
bring up children as they o’t to be, Mis’ 
Peabody, *n’ one sh’d feel it that way afore — 
they undertake it. I’m sorry if ’ve made 
you mad, but I feel’s ef ’d done my duty. 
There! I’ve had my say, *’ I’m done,” 
amd Mrs. Graham drew a long breath as 
of relief, and got up and went out into the 
garden where Mary was, thus preventing 
Miss Betty from saying the harsh and 
angry things crowding to her lips. 
“Wall, I mus’ say!” she exclaimed, as 
the door closed between them. “The idee 
o one o’ the Grahamses a-talkin’ to me— 
to me!—like that! An’ not givin’ me a 
chance to say a word back! When she 
shet that door she might jest as well said, 
‘Shet yer mouth! It meant that. The 
idee {” 
(To be continued.) 


The 


Mignonette 


House 


BY MARION McARTHUR 


HE daily ride on the electric car from. 


our suburban home to my school 

in the city took me past. a number 
of residences. Most of these houses were 
commonplace enough, but several were 
remarkable. Some of these I had named. 
There was The House of the Beautiful 
Baby, The Bookworm’s House, The House 
with the Door-Knocker, and The Mig- 
nonette House. 

The last named interested me particu- 
larly. There could not grow more beau- 
tiful mignonette, and I never missed a 
‘sight of the front bow window filled with 
‘boxes of its green loveliness. In almost 
every window that we passed there were 
plants—principally scarlet . geraniums, 
conventional and monotonous, although 
one window had a choice collection of 
‘primroses and another always had a lily 
of some variety in it. The person who 
had selected mignonette had individuality, 
-a rare character, an artist’s soul, I decided. 
How I longed for the story of that house! 

It came to me, bit by bit, the first of it 
being a glimpse of a little, gray-haired 
‘woman watering the boxes—a dear little 
-old maid, of course, a typical Miss Mattie. 
Immediately my imagination was busy 
weaving a romance which I enjoyed for 
some time, until it was torn to threads by 
a remark I chanced to hear. ‘“Mignon- 
ette still,’ a woman exclaimed, disgust- 
edly to her companion, as we were passing 
the house. “Isn’t Mrs. Murrey odd? Now, 
if that was my window, Td have some- 
thing that would make a show, and not 
just those green plants.” 

The days were growing shorter, and I 
‘thought with regret that soon one glimpse 
in the morning of my favorite window 
would be all I could have for many weeks. 
So what a glad surprise it was one early 
evening of a cloudy day when I saw the 
-window brightly lighted, showing its 


beauty almost as well as in the day. And 
thus it was for many nights. 

' There was always a profusion of blos- 
soms, so it was evident that there was a 
rotation of boxes. The plants were started 
in other windows, and then brought for- 
ward when ready to bloom. The boxes, 
too, were evenly filled, no blossoms seemed 
ever to be picked, until one day I saw they 
were almost bare, only a thin fringe next 
to the window remaining. What could 
have happened? The next evening I was | 
watching eagerly to see if fresh boxes had 
been placed in the window, when the car 
stopped near the Mignonette House and 
a young man came aboard. The con- 
ductor’s hand was on the bell-rope, when 
we heard a woman crying, “Stop! Wait a 
minute!” and Mrs. Murrey came running 
through the snow with a white parcel. 
She came up almost breathless, handed the 
parcel to the young man, and said, “For- 
give my selfishness. Here are the flowers,” 
and then, more to herself, “I haven’t quite 
learned my lesson.” She turned away, and : 
the car started before he could thank her. 

He came in and took the half seat with | 
me—the only vacant one. He was one of | 
those friendly persons who must talk to | 
some one. Unpinning one end of the | 
parcel, there was set free the most delight- | 
ful perfume, and we saw a beautiful mass | 
of mignonette. | 

“T feel like a thief,” he said, “but what | 
could I do? This is mother’s favorite | 
flower. It’s her birthday, and she isn’t | 
very well,” a troubled look came into his. 
face, “so I thought I would take her some. | 

{ 
| 


I believe I visited every florist in the city, | 
but they all said they had none. Then | 
I remembered seeing a window full of it | 
as I passed through here, so I determined | 
to try there for a little. Do you suppose | 
that the offer I made at last of a dollar a| 
blossom moved that woman? Not a bit. 


THE MIGNONETTE HOUSE 


There was some reason back of it all, too. 
She said that she had cut nearly all she 
had, something she had never done before, 
for a sick neighbor. Then an accident had 


_ happened to the boxes she had almost 


p tedt. 


ready to put new in her window, so she 
couldn’t possibly spare the little that was 
It seemed to make her feel bad, so 
I told her it was all right, and came away. 
And I’m hardly gone when she changes 


_ her mind, comes and gives me this, and 


-mother. 


asks to be forgiven.” 

For many days the boxes sat in the win- 
dow, bare and neglected. To me it was a 
sad sight. One Friday after this, Miss 
West, our principal, came home with me 
to spend our holiday, and as we passed the 
house she exclaimed, “Why, what has 
happened to Elinor Murrey’s window 
boxes? In thirty years they have never 
looked like that before.” 

“Do you know her?” I cried. “And can 
you tell me about the mignonette ?” 

That evening Miss West, a girlhood 
friend of Mrs. Murrey, told us her story. 

“Hlinor Murrey was a bride of two 
months when she and her husband had 
their first quarrel. It was about a friend 
of Philip’s, a man whom she greatly dis- 
trusted, and time proved her right. She 
was twenty, and he two years older, and 
neither was very wise in some things. One 
day he brought home a little box of mig- 
nonette given him by this friend’s mother, 
an excellent woman. He set the box on 
the table too near the edge, and by acci- 
dent she knocked it off. Then he accused 
her of doing it from. spite. She never 
replied, but shut her lips tight and would 
not speak to him. 

“It was war time. He enlisted, and 
marched away, and not one good-by was 
said. Suddenly Elinor realized her folly, 
and repented bitterly. She did not try to 
excuse herself at all, and bore meekly the 
reproaches heaped upon her by Philip’s 
She never saw Philip again. Of 
course he was killed and buried in some 


- unknown grave. Everyone thinks so, but 


_ Elinor. She might have married again, 
ee.” - 


and he must never see her. 
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but she does not consider herself free, and 
lives on in the same house where they 
began housekeeping, awaiting his return. 
She is sure he is living, and would give 
anything to have him back. In the hope 
that he may see it, she has for all these 
years kept mignonette growing in her win- 
dow—the sign of her repentance. She 
believes he will understand. Few could 
have such trust. Some call it foolish. I 
say it is beautiful.” 

Weeks had passed, and once more the 
window was beautiful with its accustomed 
greenness, when, one evening, I noticed 
near me an old man looking eagerly from 
the window, and talking to himself fre- 
quently. “If it’s only there! If it’s only 
there!” I heard him say again and again. 
When Mrs. Murrey’s house came into view 
he gave a shout that startled everybody, 
and left the car. The next night I saw in 
the window two happy young-old faces. 
I was sure that Philip had returned. 

Yes, Philip had returned, Miss West 
told me later, but this was not more won- 
derful than the means by which it came 
about. At the close of the war he was — 
ashamed to go home, so he went West, and 
after a few years to Japan. Everything 
that he put his hand to seemed to prosper, 
but nothing could take the place of the 
lost wife and the lost home. She was mar- 
ried again and happy, he told himself, 
This was the 
price of his follv. Business often brought 
him to America, and on one of these trips 
he was storm-stayed in a mining camp 
with a young man who in the course of 
conversation related an odd incident of 
a gift of a bunch of mignonette. His com- 
panion was interested, asked many ques- 
tions, and soon learned what almost made 
him wild with joy, and yet what was al- 
most ineredible. His Elinor was true, 
and she was waiting for him. What else 
could this mean? So he went to her, and 
they gladly took up the broken threads 


-together, both the better for the separa- 


tion. The mignonette still grows in the 
bow window. 
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I want to say Tight here that I am greatly 


pleased because so many flower lovers have re- 
sponded to my request and written about their 
experiences in flower growing for the benefit 
of others. This month I am able to use in this 
department a number of letters which are not 
only delightful reading, but full of practical 
and useful suggestions which the readers of 
HOME AND FLOWERS will be sure to profit by. 
{ hope to be able to fill two or three pages—or 
more—each month with letters like these. Let 
me again urge my readers to give others the 
benefit of what they have learned in the garden 
and among their house plants. Don’t hesitate 
because what you have learned seems simple. 
Simple things constitute the sum of all knowl- 
edge, bear in mind. 

Here is a letter, full of practical information 


of the kind I like to get, from Mrs. J. E. Lipe, 


Manistee, Michigan: 


In the January issue of HOME AND FLOWERS 
I note your request for tried and successful 
plans. Also your recommendation of the simple 
egg-shell plan. (‘Blessings be” on the head of 
the inventor thereof.) 

Last year, in March, two one-year Rambler 
roses came from a Pennsylvania greenhouse. 
Snow and frozen ground outside—no available 
pots or cans at hand. Having two one-quart 
paper oyster pails, and knowing them to be 
waterproof, I filled them with soil and set in 
the rose plants and saturated with water. The 
roses remained in these for six weeks. The 
pails looked as clean and fresh as ever outside, 
when at iast I set pails and all into the earth 
and watered freely. The roses suffered no set- 
back whatever by transplanting in this manner. 

In ‘April we purchased several dozen one- 
pint paper oyster pails, at one cent each, from 
our grocer, and, filling each with soil, trans- 
planted one plant to each of tomato and dahlia 
seedlings which were crowding in the window 
boxes. About the same time we planted cucum- 
ber and muskmelon seeds in the same kind of 
paper oyster pails, set out-of-doors against a 
wail so we could stand old windows over them. 
They had their second leaves when the danger 
of frost was past, and we simply carried the 
pails to the prepared hills and set them down 
well into the earth, watered very freely, and the 
roots soon pushed out through the paper. The 
result was a few hills of cucumbers and melons 
two weeks at least ahead of ordinary planting. 

The main advantage in using the paper pails 
is, that when placed right in the ground in 
these pails the plants go right on growing. Be- 
ing square and about two inches across, fifteen 


onc-pint pails can set side by side on an ordinary 
window sill and yet each plant be turned to the 
light as it needs and not be crowded. 


Here is a delightful letter from Mattie E. 
Green, Curryville, Georgia. I hope it is not 
the last one we shall have the pleasure of read- 
ing from this welcome correspondent: 


Reading Mrs. Drennan’s article “February in 
Southern Gardens,” in the February number of 
HOME AND FLOWERS, makes one realize what a 
vast area our: loved Southland embraces, and 
that what will obtain in some sections won’t 
hold good in others. For instance, she speaks 
of Spirea prunifolia—“Bridal Wreath’—as a 
February bloomer, whereas it blooms here in 
North Georgia nearly two months later, nearly 
with the lilac, which blooms in April and May, 
and the “English dogwood” (local name, I guess). 
But to me, the loveliest of all spireas is S. Van 
Houtte. It is a veritable snow-bank of bloom, 
when it has no backset by trying to take advan- 
tage of a too early “warm spell,” and setting 
its buds prematurely and getting nipped by Jack 
Frost. But even then it is not discouraged, 
but blooms later, though not so profusely. I 
believe S. prunifolia is a little earlier than S. 
Van Houtte, though they bloom nearly together. 

But one of our earliest as well as most beau- 
tiful shrubs is one of the Forsythias, I guess, as 
it partly fits the description of both F. viridis- 
sima and F. suspensa. Locally it is called 
“golden drop,’ “golden bells,’ and “lemon 
bush.” I call it ‘the sunburst,” as it is like a 
dazzling burst of golden sunlight when in full 
bioom. It blooms in March before the foliage 
appears, and one would judge from the number 
of flowers it would not have strength left to put” 
forth any leaves at all. It never fails whether 
the season is early or late—at least mine doesn’t 
—-but always comes on time, fairly loaded with - 
its golden pendant bells, so thickly set along 
its branches that one wonders “how they stick 
on,” as the children say, sometimes doubling 
up in spots, as when two limbs join, till they 
form bunches as large as goose eggs. I would 
like to know its true botanical name. The leaf 
is a dark, shining green, about the size of an 
orange or lemon leaf, with serrated edges, and 
makes a comely looking bush in foliage only. 
It is quite easily propagated by layering or 
cuttings under the right conditions. 

Then we have another yellow winter bloomer 
called the “yellow jasmine” here, not the famous 
“Southern yellow jasmine,” but a half climber 
like the white jasmine which it somewhat re- 
sembles, only it is more graceful when let alone, 
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Shapely Feet,”’? which we will mailto any address for a 2c. stamp. 
Bunions CAN becured. The booklet tells you how to do it in 
your own home without cutting and without the slightest in- 
convenience. Italso tells about the prevention and removal of 
corns,_ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of 
foot troubles. 


FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 571, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


s 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without in- 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON, Queen 
Victoria St.. London. England. Wholesale of KE. Fougera 
&Co., 30 North William St., New York. 


PRICES REDUCED tai 


_ $4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 
$5.00 Quaker ‘* ae 3.50 each 
$10. ‘s ss $e 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65e 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
a Free with all_*‘ Quakers.” 


joa logue, special 60-Day offer. 

4 Don’t miss it. Your last 

| = wi4 chance. New plan, new 

Be 4 fea eee Prices to agents, sales- 
E | | : men, managers. Wonder- 
ful sellers. Hustlers getting rich. Plenty territory. 
World M’fg Co., 9% World Bidzg., Cincinnati, 0. 


$2.00 QUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog Exp. Prepaid. 


We are largest manufacturers of New Novelties in Aluminum ~ 


Granite and Tinware in the U.S, Address Dept. W., HOUSE- 
HOLD NOVELTY. WORKS, Chicago, or Buffalo, N. Y. 


ITTLE JOURNEYS to lake 
resorts and mountain homes 
will be more popular thissummer 
than ever. Many have already 
arranged their summer tours 
via the 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee & 
St. Paul 


railway and many more are 
going to do likewise. Booklets 
that will help you to plan your 
«vacation trip have been issued 
for those interested and will be 
sent on receipt of postage, as 
follows: 


*‘Colorado-California,” six cents. 


“In Lakeland’ and “Summer 
Homes,” six cents. 


“Lakes Okoboji and _ Spirit 
Lake,” four cents. 


F, A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


ee 


At 2 7¢ a d we offer a good, heavy, 36- 

y ® inch width Granite Carpet, 
New floral design; red, green or wine background 
with handsome contrasting colors in floral design. 


NO BETTER WEARING CARPET MADE. 


s Seud us this ad., state whether 
Our Offer: you wish red, green or wine 
ground and number of yards wanted, enclose 27 
cents per yard, and we will send the carpet to 
you with the understanding that if you do not 
find it perfectly satisfactory and about one-half 
the price charged by dealers in your town, you 
Can return it to us at our expense and we will 
immediately return your money, together with 
any freight or express charges paid by you, 


Big Carpet Samples Free ! 


If you want to see samples before ordering, cut 
this ad. out and send to us and we will send you 
at once our COMPLETE CARPET CATALOGUE 
of everything in Brussels; Velvet, Axmin- 
ster, also all wool_and half wool Ingrains fay 
and Granite Carpets, Art Squares, Rugs, etc. Be 
and all at prices heretofore unknown. The JY 
catalogue also explains how all samples are f 
furnished free. Catalogue is free, write for 
it. Address, 


STEWART BROS., Columbus,0. 


indelible Hair Color 
Nature’s own, or any color desired, te 

, given permanently to gray.faded,streaked & 
\ or bleached hair. One bottle; one applica- + 
tion only; no stain, odor or soiling, lasts 
forever ; permits washing and curling. Has 
No oil or cnything injurious to hair, scalp 
orbrain. Used for 25 years. Thousands 
of testimonials. Any color matched. Name 
shade or send sample lock, with order; 
$1.00 a bottle, 6 bottles $5.00. Sample 25c. 
All sent postpaid. DE LA BANTA, Medico- 
Chem. Lab. No. 1, Dept. J, Jackson, Mich. 


WANS Ro 
Sl VIERA SR 
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but can be trained to a wall or trellis, though 
when ‘left to its own sweet will sends up slender 
branches several feet high (or yards, according 
to the richness of the soil), which then droop 
gracefully till they touch the ground, making 
a globular-shaped mass which is quite orna- 
mental. The effect is better if given a support, 

like a hoop, to droop over. It blooms more or 
less all winter—every warm spell starts the 
blossoms, though the blooming period is Febru- 
ary or March, according to the season. Just 
now, owing to several weeks of ideal spring 
weather, it is blooming profusely. It is very 
hardy and easily propagated by layering, and 
when once started can take care of itself, though 
it responds readily to good treatment. It fills 
the description.of Jasmine nudiflorum, only its 
blossoms are not odorous like the true jasmines. 
_ Its foliage, which follows the sow ers, is small 
and of shining green. 

We have another yellow bloomer that must 
not be overlooked, the “wild yellow jasmine,” 
the ever famous “Southern yellow jasmine” al- 
luded to above, which is a true vine and very 
eraceful, especially in the woods, where it fol- 
lows its own devices and climbs to the tops of 
tall pine saplings, from which it droops in long, 
golden wreaths, which drive one wild with 
delight, and trail themselves in lovely festoons 
from tree to tree, loading the air with the most 
delightful perfume. It is worth going quite 
a distance to see. How often as a child have I 
gone with other children to “hunt yellow jas- 
mine.” We always knew where to go, when 
some one, getting a whiff of the sweet-scented 
flowers on a passing breeze, would ery out, “Oh, 
I smell ’em! I smell ’em!” and what a scam- 
pering there would be to see who would reach 
them first. This jasmine is a hardy evergreen, 
but doesn’t take kindly to transplanting—at 
least I found it so—but when once well started 
is there to stay, and increases in beauty from 
year to year. In Southern Georgia, where it is 
much more luxuriant than in North Georgia, 
it blooms in February and March, here in March 
and April. 

Of course violets are blooming now out-of- 
doors, but then they ‘bloom for us nearly all 
in protected places, and the outdoor 
such as hyacinths, jonquils, daffodils, 
irises, etc., are already sending up their green 
blades preparing for blossoms. The other day 
I saw buds on the “butter-and-eggs,” as the 
children call them, just ready to burst into 
bloom; also tiny buds showing on the hyacinths. 
Really, we never know how soon to expect the 
outdoor bulbs to bloom. 

While writing the above yesterday, February 
16, the wind veered eround to the west, the 
morning showers turred to a cold winter rain, 


winter 


bulbs, 


and by supper time there was a high wind blow- 
ing full of misty snow. It blew a “blizzard” all 
night, and this morning everything is frozen 
up solid. Such are the changes to which we 
are subject, and yet I would not swap “old 
Georgia” for any other country if I thought I 
could never see her old red hills again. But 
now the sun is out again, and I have been out 
looking at my pets and covering up the tender 
young roses, which Mr. Rexford says should be 
protected from the sun’s rays while frozen, with 
cedar boughs from a recently trimmed hedge. 
I can not tell what damage is done—if any— 
while everything is frozen stiff, but the sweet 
peas, which till now have stood the cold beau- 
tifully, have succumbed to the icy blasts, and 
are trailing limp and black. 


Mrs. L. L. V.—I wish she had given me per- 
mission to use her full name—sends this prac- 
tical letter about what she calls “A New Method 
of Growing Winter-Blooming Geraniums”: 


Nothing gives me greater pleasure in summer 
than my porch box of geraniums. Last season 
it showed seventy trusses of bloom at one time, 
and was simply gorgeous. I have many beauti- 
ful varieties, and have always wished to enjoy 
their beauty in winter. Having tried many sorts 
of treatment, and failing in all, I last year re- 
solved to try something entirely different. 
About April 1, I took slips of my favorites and 
inserted them in a deep box half full of moist 
sand, covered it with glass, and set it in my. 
sunniest window. When rooted freely they were 
transferred to small pots, and about May 20 
were planted out in the flower garden. 

All summer they grew, receiving water when 
needed. The tops were pinched out several 
times and the buds removed until September 1. 
All buds appearing after that time were undis- 
turbed. About September 15 they were very 
carefully taken up, potted in three-inch pots, 
and placed on the porch for a week or more. 
Then they were brought to a window in a room 
with no fire and open doors during the day. So 
when the fires were started they took kindly to 
the change, and did not notice the transition 
at all, as not a leaf dropped nor a bud blasted, 
It takes about four weeks to develop a bud 
from its first appearance to full bloom indoors, 
so I had blossoms in November and December, 
when there was nothing else. Then they pro- 
duced no more buds until the middle of Febru- 
ary, but made a fresh start then. 

I have sometimes been able to make an abe 
stinate geranium bloom by letting it get dry 
enough to wilt, but not always, and I am de- 
lighted with the results of my new method. 


Mrs.. V.’s method is practically the same as 


= 
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LINANE CLEANS STRAW HATS | 


Don’t throw away a good hat because it is no longer bright. : 


Straw hats look old and dingy when they are only stained by 
soot, dust and dampness. Use Linane and your hat will look 
as it did when new. 


Linane Will Keep Straw Bright 


One box contains eight powders—one powder will clean a hat. It is the 
only genuine and reliable straw hat cleaner. Beware of imitations. You can 
buy Linane of your home druggist. Accept no substitute. 


We send a box by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


HIGGINS DRUC CO., Citizens’ Bank Building, Springfield, Ohio. 


PAG ete HOME AND FLOWERS 


that which I have always advocated for plants 
intended for winter use—that of keeping them 
from flowering in summer, if winter flowers are 
wanted. One thing I fail to understand. She 
says her plants were put into three-inch pots 
in fall. I think she must have made a mistake 
in the size of the pots, or in naming the size 
in her letter, for the roots alone of a six-months’- 
old geranium would be likely to quite fill a 
three-inch pot. My experience has been that 
such a plant would require a six-inch pot at 
least. JI presume she meant a pot of that or 
similar size. JI would not advise any one to use 
a three-inch pot for any plant larger than a 
cutting newly rooted. This it ought to outgrow 
in a month or six weeks. 


Wm. Bittner, Baltimore, Maryland, tells us 
how easy it is to grow flowers under what may 
be considered disadvantages. His letter proves 
that when there are flowers in the heart we will 
contrive some way to materialize them in our 
homes: 


I often hear people say that they are unable 
to grow flowers, as their yards are too small. 
I differ from them in this respect, as my yard is 
small, and I raise flowers as pretty as any one 
wants to see. I have my whole garden drained, 
for which I use broken crockery, which I get 
form a nearby pottery. The earth is composed 
of soil which I get from under sod. Each fall 
I manure well with decayed horse manure. My 
eenter beds contain all sorts of phlox, which are 
arranged according to their colors, and each one 
is staked up with sticks which are painted a 
light pea color. 5 

One side bed contains various rose bushes no 
higher than two and one-half feet, which are in 
bloom the whole summer, and another bed con- 


tains petunias, mourning bride, and various 
other flowers. 

On the other side of the yard is my sweet 
pea bed, and on the fence I have what I cal 
a fence garden. Between each post and resting 
on the scantling I have a box, three in all, in 
which I plant various kinds of petunias and 
verbenas, and when they are in bloom and droop- 
ing down the sides of the boxes they are a beau- 
tiful sight. . 

I also have a box, or a trough, as you may call 
it, about twelve feet long, two and one-half feet 
wide, and eight inches deep, which is filled with 
coal ashes, in which I plunge my chrysanthe- 
mums, which are in six-inch pots. In these I 
use charcoal for drainage and for soil good 
rich earth. I generally have thirty-six of these 
plants, and I wish the lovers of flowers could 
see my garden in the fall, as they can not see a 
prettier sight in a greenhouse. 

I have now in bloom eallas, daffodils, hya- 
cinths, carnations, also tuberous begonias and 
tulips. ; 

I write this letter to encourage all lovers of 
flowers, and I find self-experience the best 
teacher. I can proudly say that I have carna- 
tions and daffodils much larger than I have. 
seen in greenhouses. 

I have a spare room, which I use for flowers 
in winter, that is exposed to the east. The room 
is over the kitchen, and the temperature is about 
fifty-five degrees. I give my flowers plenty of 
ventilation, and if it is very cold I open my 
lower front windows. By doing this the air can 
circulate through the upstairs, giving the flowers 
plenty of ventilation. 

I am a subscriber to HOME AND FLOWERS, and 
I am very much pleased with it, as everything 
in it is practical, 


BABY’S AGE 


She came with April blooms and showers; 
We count her little life by flowers. 

As buds the rose upon her cheek, 

We choose a flower for every week. 

A week of hyacinths, we say, 

And one of heart’s-ease ushered May; 

And then because two wishes met 

Upon the rose and violet— 

I liked the Beauty, Kate the Nun— 

The violet and the rose count one. 


A week the apple marked with white; 

A week the lily scored in light; 

Red poppies closed May’s happy moon, 

And tulips this blue week in June. 

Here end as yet the happy links; 

Today begins the week of pinks, 

But soon—so grave, and deep, and wise 

The meaning grows in Baby’s eyes, 

So very deep for Baby’s age— 

We think to date a week with sage! 
—H-nry Timrod. 
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A HOT WEATHER PROPOSITION. Washing comes just as often, 
more of it. and harderin hot weather. Women wash beyond their strength 
the old way. A new andeasy way has come to pass. The 


Syracuse Easy Washer 


lifts the burden, removes the drudgery, brings washing within her strength 
and saves the clothes. wy do without it and sweat, swelter and suffer, 
if washing can be done easily and with less expense? Don’t take our word 
for it—try the EASY for 30 days. If it won’t save its price before. hot 
weather is over, send it back. We pay charges both ways. 

Our book, full of up-to-date formulas for domestic laundry work, free. 


DODGE & ZUILL, 5509S Clinton Street. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ready 
for Use 


Rat 
Bis = Kit 
Packed in Boxes.: 


fhe only poison not danger= 
ousto handle. Acts quickly, no 
mixing, no soiling of dishes, no trou- 
ble. Killsevery time. Die in open 
air seeking water. Put in rat holes, 
=. linen closets, etc., without soiling 
anything. Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain and food forit. Why 


“take risk of mixing poison? 


Ask your druggist. Ifhe hasn’tit, send us 25 cents for one full 
size box, or 60 cents for three boxes, sent by express prepaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. D, Springfield, Ohio 


FACES 
- REPAIRED 


aa) Okins oe ith Pimples, Rash, Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
: Oe restored by VAN WIN KLE’S MEDICATED 


» quickly to perfect condition. 


M to prove this sent on request. Cures 
Piles and Scalp diseases also. 


LARGE CAKE 25c. 


: ED. VAN WIRKKLE & CO. 
a Box 308 Battle Greeks Mich. 


S AL E S ra E N 
BIG WAGES strrian 


, f = = ae EEE ee 
} ZAKositive Relief ==> — 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, éo74r sine 


“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi- 
¢ tutes, but a reason for it.’” Removes all odor of perspi- 

ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 

on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample ee | 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


address on 
approval 


e Lowest 
Prices Address 


STEWART BROS., Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


$5.00 to $15.00 
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No matter what your occupaticn may be, if you are 
able to read and write legibly, we can give you work 
that will pay you at least $5.00 to $15.00 a week, if you 
will deyote an hour or two of your spare time every 
day. Youhayveno canvassing to do or nothing to sell. 


A UNION SUPPLY CO., Erie, Pa. 


Canning Made Easy 


Keep STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, CHERRIES, STRING BEANS, 


After 


AND AGENTS 
WANTED: 


Blue Flame 
Wickless, Fuel Oil Stove for 
cooking and heating. New, 
wonderful invention. Enor- 
mous demand. Everybody buys. 
Big Seller. Gener tes its own 


TOMATOES, YOUNG BEETS, etc., this’ year by our easy method. 
Also good for fruit canned old way, and pickles. Used 12 years 
by thousands. Only 10C FoR 2 PKGS. to use in several quarts. 
Club rates. Agents wanted. 
AMERICAN WOMARN’S CANNING COQO., 
318 Williams Street, Jackson, Mich. 


A BISSELL’S STANDARD CARPET SWEEPER, OR 
A LAWN MOWER, and many other premiums given 
those who help us introduce afew packages of the celebrated 
PEERLESS polishes. A polish forthe stove and an unparalleled 
silver and nickel polish. Send for our FREE premium list. 

The Peerless Mfg. Co., Dept. A. P.O. Sta D. Toledo, Ohio. 


and other Real Estate (no matter where lo- 
cated.) My methods are successful for cash 
sales. Ifthe priceisright. Write today. 

© Chase & Co., au SUSI ae OU, Mo. 


Cash| 


for your 


Farm 


fuel gas from kerosene oil. A —— Bas 
Cheapest, 


spoonful of oil makes a Hopshead of fuel ea! 
safest, best fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All EIZe8: 
Prices $3 up. Write for special offer, new plan. Cat. Fre 


WORLD MFG. CO., 5236 World Building, CINCINNATI, 0: 
90 VARIETIES. Rave monae Poultry, Hees, b 


Pigeons, and Belgium Hares. 
EE. Everybody ought to haye 
one of Our Natural Colored Description 60 page 
Poultry Guide, Remedies, Information and be con- 
vinced. Only 10c mailed. Address, 

J.A.BERGEY., Box E. Telford, Pa. 


at home. 


WOMEN IISEW 


$1.50 per day. 
All material free paid. Send reply envelope for particulars 


and. TESTIMONIALS FROM LADIES NOW SEWING. 
Universal Co., Dept. 70, Walnut S¢é., Phila., Pa. 
eee nearer canna 


White Silk FRENCH POODLES. 
ANGORA CATS, Woodlawn Kennels, Louisville, Ky. 


Our Readers 


Perplexities 


Seedlings in the House.—(A. S. R.) It is 
‘because the experience of nine-tenths of those 
who attempt to get the start of the season, by 
sowing seeds -in the house, tallies so closely with 
yours, that I do not advise any one to under- 
take the growing of plants from seed in the 
house in spring. The temperature must be con- 


trolled to a nicety in order to insure success, 


and watering must be very carefully done. The 
fact is, the conditions are artificial, and a little, 
tender seedling has not sufficient vitality to 
adapt itself to them. Those who attempt to 
secure early flowers in this way almost invari- 
ably come in behind their neighbors who sow 


seed in the garden beds. 


Rose Trouble.—(Mrs. W. B. R.) You do not 
tell me whether your Rose is out-of-doors or in 
the house. In the house Roses often fail to 
grow well because of too high and dry a tem- 
perature. The “spots” you complain of are 
often found on Roses out-of-doors and in, and 
is termed “blackspot.” It is a disease, obscure 
in its origin, and as yet not wholly controllable. 
Bordeaux mixture, or its substitute where small 
quantities are required, copperdine, is the most 
effective remedy. High cultivation has a ten- 
dency to diminish the foree of it by increasing 
the vitality of the plant. 


Bulbs and Geraniums.— (Ll. K. P.) You can 
never depend on a bulb that has been forced to 
furnish a second crop of flowers. Im order to 
make sure of flowers you must procure fresh 
bulbs each season. If you intend to make use 
of your Geraniums in the house next winter 
you must not allow them to bloom this summer. 
Cut them back well, and never allow them to 
make long shoots. You can prevent this by 
nipping off the ends of the branches which seem 
inclined to get the start of the others. 


Bulb Failing to Grow.— (Miss E. 1. 8.) You 
_ de not tell me how you treated the Tulip which 
failed to grow. Something was evidently wrong 
with the treatment, but what I am unable to 
say because of lack of information. I can give 
no definite answer to any query that does not 


give me data on which to base an opinion. An 


opinion given in answer to a bare statement that 
a plant is sick—what ails it? would of course 
be nothing but guess-work. 


Bordeaux Mixture and Copperdine.—(T. W. 
C.) It is a difficult matter for the amateur to 
prepare Bordeaux mixture satisfactorily in 
small quantities. Because of this fact copper- 
dine has been prepared as a concentrated sub- 
stitute for it. The larger plant dealers, like 


plants to a more sheltered location. 


_Henderson, Dreer, Vaughan, ean furnish it in 


five-pound jars at a reasonable price, and this 
amount will go a long way. Directions for use 
accompany it. 


Remedy for Worms tn Pot Plants.— Mrs. Ida 


ao Cozins, Sheakleyville, Pennsylvania, writes: 


“If those who are troubled with small white 
worms in soil and flies about their plants will 
pound up horse-chestnuts and boil them and put 
the water on the soil when warm—enough to wet 
all the soil well—the worms will come to the 
surface, and they can be removed.” Thank you. 
Such advice is very gladly received. 


Azalea.— (Mrs. N. U. C.) I would -advise 
you to sink the pot containing your Azalea in 
ground in summer. Put a layer of ashes under 
it to keep. out. worms. Be sure it never gets dry 
at the roots. This is of the greatest importance. 
A little neglect will result in the loss of flowers 
next season. Put it in a comparatively sunny 
place, but one sheltered from the hot afternoon 


sun. 


Roses in Beds.—(M. P. McK.) If you can 
lay the Roses named down and cover with a foot 
of leaves, putting branches, wire netting, or 
something similar on top to keep them from 
being blown away, I think you can winter 
them safely out-of-doors. If you are afraid to 
risk it, take them up and pack in boxes of earth 
and store in cool cellar. 


Mildew on Roses.— (Miss E. R. K.) Mildew 


sometimes results from exposure to cold drafts ~ 


—sometimes from lowered vitality. If there 
is exposure to cold winds, do something to put 
an end to it. It may be necessary to remove the 
Dig well 


°—-..~) 


rotted manure in about the roots of the Spats, 


and prune ¢losely. 


Asparagus.— (Miss J. I. M.) Neither Aspar-— 


agus Sprengeri nor Pilumosus requires a great 
deal of water. Keep in partial shade. Give rich, 
sandy soil. Allow them to get some rest each 
summer by withholding full supply of water for 
two or three months, but do not put them in 
the cellar in winter. They should be at their 
best then. 


Pelargoniums— (A. M. K.) In order to get 
fiowers from these plants cut them back in 
late summer and repot into rather small pots. 


Do not encourage rank growth until January or 


February. Keep them in a cool place, and in 
the sun. When active growth begins apply a 
good fertilizer. Cut back sharply each season. 
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$16.98 conetete DINING ROOM OUTFIT 


For $16.98 We Furnish a Handsome Imitation Quarter- 
Sawed Dining Room Outfit—Consisting of 1 Sideboard, 1 6-Foot 
Extension Table, 1Set (6) Dining Chairs. 


2 : ——__ FN 


Shipped 


Sa C.0.D. on ( 
=| Receipt of & 


The Sideboard is made of selected 
nnorthern Hardwood, imitation 
, Quartered Oak finish, 14x24 
. Bevel Plate Mirror, and 

>4/ handsomely carved; sold 
separate from suite at onty 
$9.48. The table has solid 
oak top, fancy turned and 
fluted legs, finished gol- 

den, 6 ft.extension ; sold 
j separate from outfit 
only $3.98. Theo chairs 
are solid oak with cane seat, 
| nicelyfinished and well made; 
sold separate from outfit 
only $4.20. 


seND us $1.00 


together with this ad. and we 

0 will ship this entire outfit or 

any separate piece to any ad- 

: dress C.O.D. on approval. If 

: ; ——= not exactly as represented and 

perfectly satisfactory, return to us at our expense both ways and we will refund the $1.00 sent 
us. Write for large 80-page Catalogue and full particulars, address Dept. E 


STEWART BROTHERS, Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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a | We issue 232 page b_ok giving facts about steam cookers you should know be-| 
fore buyinganycooker. Givescuts, factory prices, fulldetails of high quality] § 


IDEAL STEAM COOKERS 


| & | the kind that willcook a complete mealover one burner gas, gasoline, Oil or 

B | cook stove, reducing fuel bills one-half; that whistle when water is needed. 

4, | Hold 12t018 qt. jarsin canning fruit. We make cookers, round or square, 
single and double doors. Write nowfor the free book. AGENTS WANTED. 


The Toledo Cooker Co., 2328 Albion St., Toledo, O.~—_____— 


eo 3 Hello Polly.” 


1 Parrots are the mostjolly, sociable and in- 
hs teresting of all home pets. W-.import great 
numbers of choice young hand raised birds 
which are unsurpassed. Every bird guaranteed 
to learn to talk. A beautiful Cuban or Mexican } 


Parrot for OGaly $3.96 


if ordered before Sept. Ist. “Price includes 
shipping case and food for journey. A first 
e ; p 2 : ; class cage $1.40, large cage $2.50. Elegant 
- a i: 4 : = ess Oe Py large brass cage $5.85. African, Panama, Yel- 


: A low Head and other parrots atlow prices. 
BIG PAYING BUSINESS women: 


ill ing 10 varieti 
PARROT BOOK ¢rparrotsin their natural 
Write for names of hundreds of delighted 


Gey colors and telling how to train and care for them, FREE 
Largest retail bird deal- if you mention this paper. Complete book on birds 25c. 
customers. Make $80 to $50 =| 
weekly. Do business at home 


IOWA SEED CO.. Des Moines, Ia, 
or traveling, all or spare time, ff 


selling Gray outfits and doing 
genuine gold, silver, nickle and metal 


ersin Americt. 


plating on Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, - 
Bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. No exe 
erience, quickly learned. Enormous demand. 
Yo toys or humbug. Outfits all sizes. Everything 
guaranteed. Let us start you. We teach you FREE. 
Write today. H. GRAY & CO., CINOINNATHI, @. 


DUY POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


B: where you aie assured of high quality. Wecarry 
y only the best. Everything the poultryman uses, 


as Incubators, Foods, Remedies, Appliances. etc. 


_ Patterns for 32 different articles; 

(long clothes) with full directions 
for making, showing neces- 
‘sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns forshort clothes; either 
3 set sent postpaid for only 25 
sets. Alarge illustrated booklet, 
~ showing. everything necessary for 
mother and infant, sentfree. Sendsilverorstamps. Infants’ ready 
made garments my specialty. Address 


MRS, C. C. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jerseys 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 
aN 


Also High Strain Poultry and Hatching Eggs. 


Our Poultry Specialists 


will answer allinquiries free of charge. Write us 
- freely and ask forfreecatalog E 


W. J. GIBSON & CO., (Inc ) Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO, 


Dept. Mgr., H. M. Horton, Director Nat’l Fanciers’ Association. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM | 
sam Cleanses and beautifies the hair 
| Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
me Fair to its Youthful Color. 
4 Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c,and $1.00 at Druggists 


CrmOLC Ee CAC Fy 


and succulents. Many varieties. Catalogue free. 
MRS, M, HE. PA'TERSON, Glendale, Cal. 


URBANK'S: 


NEW = CREATIONS: 
I 44 Our new book about Luther Bur- Lae 
bank, originator of new fruits, and his grand new 
lum, ‘*Maynard.” Send 10c stamps, Oregon 
tursery Co.,;0 12th Street, SALEM, OREGON. 


$8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing samples of Washing 
fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A.W .Scott,Cohoes.N.\ . 
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Scale -on Chrysdnthemums.—(R. F. P.) -I 
think you are mistaken in thinking that the 
scale on Chrysanthemums is introduced by ants. 
The ants follow the scale because it deposits a 
sweet, sticky fluid on which they feed—as on 
Peonies. I would advise giving the plants a tri- 
weekly showering with Fir-tree oil soapsuds. 


Old Rose Bushes.— (Mrs. L. W. A.) Manure 
the old bushes heavily and cut out most of the 
old branches. You can enrich Narcissus bed 
by scattering old cow manure over it and work- 
ing it into the soil between the plants. If 
‘crowded, dig out some roots here and there all 
over the bed. 


Carnations and Violets —(Mrs. C. C. G.) 
Carnations like aerather heavy soil. Should be 
set about a foot apart, and prevented from 
throwing up flowering stalks in summer. Violets 
should be sheltered somewhat from the hot sun. 
Like a deep, rich soil, and considerable moisture. 


Bulb Beds for Annuals.— (L. C.) You ought 
not to remove bulbs until after they have 
ripened their foliage. If annuals are to be 
grown in the beds the bulbs need not be re- 
moved. The two will do well together if you 
fertilize the soil well. 


Various Queries.— (Mrs. W. 8S. H.) Keep 
Rose in pot and do not allow it to bloom this 
summer. I would prefer to keep Lemon in 
pot, also. 
but do not plant out if you intend to take it in 


in winter. 


Non-Flowering Geranums.—(G. W. J.) IL 
think your failure to secure flowers came from 
too small pots. A year-old plant ought to have 
at least a sixanch pot. Try larger pots next 
year, and I am sure you will have no cause for 
complaint. 


Tradescantia and Cissus.—(B.) Tradescantia 


should be kept rather dry in winter, and in a 
sunny place to bring out the colors of its varie- 
gation. Cissus discolor requires a warm, moist 
temperature, and does not do well in the house. 


Jerusalem Cherry.—\f Mrs. R. W., who asked 
about Jerusalem Cherries in the May number, 
will send her address to Mrs. W. Scott Herman, 
110 Thirty-second street, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, this lady will send her one. 


Gooseberry Worms.—(S. C. H.)—Try an in- 
fusion of Ivory soap, half a pound, melted, and 
added to a pailful ot water. Spray the bushes 
all over three times a week at least—daily would 
be better. 


“Floral Fire-Cracker.”— (Mrs. J.-M 


Use liquid manure on Ivy Geranium,, 


M.) 


Mrs. H. A. Piper, Lapeer, Michigan, writes to 
say that “Floral Fire-Cracker” is a popular 
name for Brodixa coccinned, a bulb on ‘Cali- 
fornia. 


Rambler Rose on North Side of House.— (0. 
T.) I would not advise such a location. More 
sun would be needed than it would be likely to 
get there. The east side would be much better. 

a 

Propagating Roses.—(Mrs. J. M. L.)  In- 
crease your stock by division of the old root, 
if possible. This is much easier and surer than 
layering or rooting cuttings. 


Propagating Clematis.—Bend down a branch 
near base of plant and cover with soil at a 
joint, and it will be sure to root. Do this at 
any time during summer. 


Fir-tree Oil Soap.— (Mrs. V. A. B.) You will 
find this listed in the catalogues of all dealers 
who supply gardening goods and insecticides in 
addition to their plant trade. 


Rose.—(A. D. lL.) Rust on the stem of a 
Rose is a fungus which should be scrubbed off 
at once. Keep the bush clean by frequent wash- 
ing in soapsuds. 


Rose Trouble.—(A. McK.) The leaf sent — 
shows the work of the red spider. Remedy, 
water—just clear water sprayed all over the 
plant, daily. 


Oxalis.—(C.) If your Buttcreup Oxalis did 
not bloom in winter, but is blooming now, you 
evidently did not get it started early eee in 
the season. — 2 


Non-Flowering Narcissi.— (Mrs. R. 8.) I can 
not answer your query as to why some plants 
bloom and some do not. All ought to bloom, if 
sone do so. 


Failure of Seedlings.—(A. L. H.) Your 
seedlings doubtless fail because of lack of vital — 
force. They have been grown under artificial 
conditions. 


“Little Gem” Calia.— (A. C.) Complaints are 
universal about the failure of this variety to 
bloom. To all intents and purposes it is a fraud. 


Tulips.— (Mrs. E. R.) Tulips in the ground 
are good for an indefinite period, if well cared 
for, and need not be removed after flowering. 


Planting “In the Moon.’—(G. T.) Plant your 
bulbs and seeds any time when conditions are 
favorable. Pay no attention to the moon. 


Planting Grapevines.— (Mrs. H. A. M.) It is 
too Jate to plant these vines this season. They 
should have been set in May. 
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The Isle of 
Springs 


When the Spaniards first 
landed at Jamaica they 
found it a goodly land con- 
taining many springs of 
pure crystal healing wa- 
ters. They named it the 
vIsle of Springs,’’ owing 
*o the balmy, equable, al- 

; most changeless climate 
\that exists on the island. 
‘tt is now called the ‘‘Land 
of Perpetual Spring.’’ To 
the stranger there seems 
but one season the year 
around, and that a season 
of springtime, like an 
early northern June, the 
thermometer ranging only 
from 709° to 88°. ° This 
condition is produced by 
the Gulf Stream, the trade 
winds and the lofty moun- 
tains (somé peaks higher 
than Mount Washington). 
Tropical vegetation, fruits, 
flowers and ferns are con- 
stantly growing and in 
bloom. There are the finest 
roadsin America, splendid 
sea bathing, excellent 
hotels and boarding houses 
and lovely outings and ex- 
cursions in every direc- 
tion. Mosquitoes, flies, 
snakes, fogs and fevers are 
practically unknown on 
the island. There is not 
another similar ideal summer or winter resting place 
. onthiscontinent. Theelegant twin screw‘‘Admiral’’ 
steamers sail from Boston every Wednesday and 
Friday ; also good passenger service from Philadelphia 
and Baltimoreevery week. Round trip tickets $60.00, 


including meals and stateroom erths, good from May Ist to Oct. Ist. Write for free 
booklet, ‘“Tropical Holiday.’? Address, UNITED FRUIT CO., Long Wharf, Boston. 


A Special Literature Offer 


Recognizing the widespread need of liter- 
ature on civic betterment which is cheap 
enough to permit its general distribution, 
the American League for Civic Improvement 
has determined to offer its pamphlet publi- 
cations in sets at the following reduced prices. 


SINGLE-SETS 
The Work of Civic Improvement, Price ee FOR ONLY 
The How of Improvement Work, Price we 25C 


The Twentieth Century City, Price 15c 

CLUBS OF SETS 
Six Copies of each cf the above................. $1.25 
One doz. Copies of each of the above...... OOAGO 2.00 
Fifty Copies of each of the above .............. 7.50 
100 Copies of each of the above.......... peseeleso.O 


These Reduced Prices are good for a Limited 
Time only. They will be made only on 
complete sets as indicated above. 


Address the 


Ebersole 


Pianos ; 
ABSOLUTELY DURABLE | 


Manufactured by the 


Smith & Nixon Piano Co. 


10-12 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
Write for Booklet 


aes MEND YOUR OWN SHOES? 
gstae Send for our complete 


“Cobbler’s Outfit ONLY 


Contains half-soling iron stand with 3 
s reversible lasts, | shoe knife, ! shoe 
Shammer, 1 pegging awl, { harness 
ewig awi, | paper heel nails 
@ \ paper half-soling nails, : 

wrench for awl handles, a 

27 complete set of tools for aie 
S28 and harness mending; packed 
; Kt “NINES in wooden Dox, Address 


co pe 
oe! §=STEWART BROS., 
467-469 N. High St. 468-470 Market St.,Columbus, 0., U.S.A. 


Best List of New Plays. $25 Nos. Dia- 
logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.S S. DENISON, Pub. , Dept. 25 Chicago 


25 


American League for Civic Improvement, Eiaer RED or BLACK, 

i i ve Or Ne Ez Ss h out 
oe othe ee puitare, I We have a sure remedy. aie - AMERICAN Sro MAN’S 
CO., 318 Williams Street, Jackson, Mich. 
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Bega. ia Trouble.—(l. H.) 
shows a disease of bacterial nature. 
advise the use of copperdine. 


The leaf sent 
I would 


Carnations for Winter.—Better plant out 
during summer, as advised elsewhere, and pot in 
fall. 


Hibiscus.— (Mrs. B.) When wanted for win- 
ter let the plants rest in summer. — 


Clematis.— (Mrs. J. H. R.) 
well in any well drained loam. 


Clematis does 


Freesia.— (A. C.) Old roots will bloom again 
if planted in September. 


FLORAL PERPLEXITIES FROM THE SOUTH 


By Mrs. G. T. Drennan 


The Rose Hedge.—Every Southern garden 
should have some bold scheme worked out in 
Roses. Hedges of Roses should be of strictly 
ever-blooming sorts. The flowers of Agrippina, 
Queen’s Scarlet, Louis Phillip, Wooten and 
Meteor are deep, dark, blood-red, ever-blooming, 
and the foliage is rich, dark green. They are 
fine for introducing in hedges. Plant hedge 
Roses three feet apart. The effect is better than 
when crowded together. Polyantha Roses make 
exquisite, compact hedges, always in bloom. A 
light espalier of wood or metal, painted green, 
is a graceful support for ever-blooming Roses. 
Reine Marie Henriette, Climbing Meteor, Gloire 
de Dijon, Wm. Allen Richardson, and Marechal 
Niel will make a rampart of gold and crimson 
glory, draping the espalier. Wherever there is 
a piece of rocky hillside or broken ground, even 
if there are trees upon it, plant Crimson Ram- 
bler, Sweet Brier, La Marque, Marie Leonidas, 
and any other ironclad, strong climbers, turning 
the unsightly places into a rose-brake, which 
is ever a thing of beauty. 


Miss Mary R., Knoxville, Tennessee.—Prob- 
ably your Fern ball was not kept constantly 
saturated with water. They are always very 
dry when received by mail or express, and: should 
be placed in water for a week before being sus- 
pended, and then should be taken down and be 
put in water all night. Repeated watering (and 
never allowed to dry) is the treatment, and it is 
better to suspend them in the shade. The New 
Orleans florists do not recommend these Jap- 


anese ball Ferns as highly as they do established. 


sorts to be grown in pots and baskets. 


Carrie, Baltimore, Maryland.—The Poinsettia 
is an out-door plant only in the extreme South. 


In your city it would not only be a hothouse 


plant, but strictly a stove plant, requiring high 


heat. The conspicuous beauty of the plant is 
not developed until autumn in Southern gar- 
dens. The bracts that terminate each hardwood 
branch then assume a dazzling scarlet hue. 
Stove heat develops the same brilliancy in con- 
servatories. The bright bracts endure for six 
weeks before they drop. Poinsettia is deciduous 
by nature. : 


Mrs. L. T. M., New Orleans, Lowisiana.— As- 
ters are not available for latitudes above thirty- 
eight or forty degrees. Chapman, in his “South- 
ern Flora,” says that among the fifty-odd native 
American Asters less than a dozen are found 
in the South. Asters vary in form, according to 
class, and are exquisitely beautiful late summer 
and autumn flowers, in Northern sections. Their 
obstinate resistance to the long summers has 
caused them to be regarded as an impossible 
flower for Southern gardens, 


Lettie R., Pass Christian, Mississippi.—The 
Tuberose bulb blooms but once. Get new bulbs 
every spring, and you will have blooms; but 
also cultivate the offshoots or bulblets that form > 
around the old bulb, and the third year they 
will bloom also. 


Mrs. W. W. P., Memphis, Tennessee.— Meteor 
is a dark, blood-red Rose, with velvety petals. 
Both the bush and climbing form are ever- 
blooming. You can not possibly select a finer 
red Rose. It is also quite hardy South. 


Mr. Paul T., Atlanta, Ga.—Try the tuberous- 
rooted Begonias in your shaded garden. Also 
try Lantanas. They bloom under the shade of 
trees all along the Gulf coast. 


NotTEe.—Owing to an unavoidable delay the copy for ‘‘The Well-Ordered Household” was received 
too late for publication this month. That department will appear as usual in the August number. 
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Only % of a Day 


Between 
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CINCINNATI 
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and C. H. G DL. wy. 


Choice of 4 Superb Trains Daily 
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ss A nen Sather lady, 
Mrs. Blanchard, of Nashville, 
Tenn., tells how she was cured 
of backache, dizziness, painful 
and irregular periods by Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


‘¢ Gratitude compels me to acknowl- 
edge the great merit of your Vege- 
table Compound. I have suffered for 
four years with irregular and painful 
menstruation, also dizziness, pains in 
the back and lower limbs, and fitful 

sleep. I pee the ae come 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, which would on y mean suffering to 
ee eee ee me. iSix bottles of = Lydia E: 
Se eee ces. |  einkham’s Vee etableCompound 

_ HARRISON MFG. CO., brought me health and happiness in a 
14 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati,O.| fey short months, and was worth 


more than months under the doctor’s 
CET RICH! ] eare, which really did not benefit me 

at all. I feel like another person now. 
ticulare 40, Samp. WILUOK, Crustee), ia My aches and pains have left me. I 
Seance ie a am satisfied there is no medicine so. 
| ee 7 good for sick woman as your Vege- 
table Compound, and I advocate it to 
my lady friends in need of medical 


DAY TRAINS equipped with 
Parlor and Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 


Famous Puritan Water Still. Over 
72,000 already sold. Placed over the 
kitchen stove, it purifies the foules* 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur 
> Nishes delicious distilled Pure Wate~_ 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 


- MOTHER Ae DREN help.” — Mrs. B. A. BLANCHARD, 422 
ureao ea- L 
| EN-U-RE-SINE abso DEE Broad Sf.. Nashville. Tenn. — $5000 for- 
lutely cures eeactins& SAMPLE . FREE feit if original of above letter proving genuineness 
incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. ‘IT DOES NOT cannot be produced. “ 
FAIL, The only remedy made and guaranteed by a 
physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAY, When women are troubled with 
Box 510 Bloomington, Ill. menstrual irregularities: weakness, 
leucorrhea, displacement er elceration 
G ] N S E N G eae tice; felling of the womb, that bearing-down feel- 
how to invest in ‘E 
Be cme 10 ing, inflammation of the ovaries, back- 
=> Ee ustry and double 
your nioney. F. B. Mills, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. _ ache, they should remember there is 


one tried and true remedy. Lydia E. 
i R FREE Clairvoyance. If sick orailing send now, name, Pinkham’ s Vegetable Compound. 


age, go es of hair and 2 stamps to 
- Hinkly, X-27. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New l[hingsin Plants and Flowers 
1923 


Raye 


= eae 


call 


This year several new Ferns are offered to 
the public, and some of them are of unusual 
merit. A florist of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
sends out one under the name of Anna Foster. 
It is a sport from the well-known “Boston 
Fern,” which for several. years past has en- 
joyed wonderful popularity, and is really one 
of our very best ornamental foliage plants for 
general culture. The leaflets of the fronds in 
the Boston Fern are undivided. In the Anna 
Foster Fern these leaflets are divided in such 
a manner that each leaflet seems to be a mini- 
ature frond. The effect is, as may easily be 
imagined, extremely pleasing, as it gives the 
plant an airy, graceful beauty which is entirely 
lacking in the parent variety, beautiful as it is. 

Another variety, somewhat similar, is sent 
out by a New York florist under the name of 
Piersonii. This also has divided leaflets, and 
an irregular development of the fronds which 
does away with all suggestion of primness and 
formality. 

While not many really new flowers are an- 
nounced for 1903, we are offered a large num- 
ber of new varieties of old favorites. Among 
the most noticeable is the Princeps Gladiolus. 
This variety, which is the result of long experi- 
menting with seedlings and careful, pdinstaking 
efforts in the line of hybridization, seems to 


mark a new departure in this popular flower... ~ 


Its color, which is almost exactly similar to 
that of Salvia splendens, is something not here- 
tofore seen in the Gladiolus, and the form and 
The 
petals are wide and overlapping, and have a 
spread of from five to six inches. The effect 
of a stalk of from ten to twenty flowers as 
large as these must be wonderfully fine, in the 
garden where heretofore we have depended more 
on brilliant color from the Gladiolus than on 
large blossom, for general effect. If this new 
variety should prove to be the forerunner of 
other varieties equally large, but containing 
the exquisite combinations of colors for which 
the old Gladiolus has long been famous, what 
brilliant garden effects we may look fer in a 
few years. 


size of the flower is simply wonderful. 


Among the Rosesare several obtained by hybrid- 
izing the Rambler class with the Wichuraianas. 
These have for the most part the graceful habit 
of growth peculiar to the Wichuraiana sections, 
with flowers in large clusters after the fashion 


of the Ramblers. Some of these are of delicate 
shades of rose and carmine, while others are 
creamy white and pale yellow. For hedges or 
for training to posts and over arches these new 
Roses bid fair to be extremely useful, as they 
dd not have the stiffness of cane which has pre- 
vented us to some extent from making use of 
the Crimson Rambler in places where grace has 
been quite as desirable as luxuriance of growth. 

The tall branching Asters will be sure to 
please those who are lovers of this fine annual. 
A few plants were sent me last season for trial. 
I found them all that the originator claimed 
for them. Their fiowers so closely resemble the 
Chrysanthemum that many mistook them for 
that flower. But one flower is borne on each 
stalk, and that stalk is from ten to fifteen inches 
in length. The value of the plant for cutting 
purposes will be readily understood from this, 


_ When I add that the blossoms lasted for over 


two weeks after cutting without fading or 
dropping a petal, the usefulness of this Aster 
will be apparent to all. The pale lavender, deli- 
cate pink and pure white varieties are most 
desirable. They are really magnificent in every 
respect. There is none of the coarseness which 
has long been one of the drawbacks of the 
Aster about them. That seems to have been 
refined away by the skill of the florist. 


Among the Begonias we have several new 
sports from the Gloire de Lorraine variety, 
which has been so popular of late years. One 
is a pale pink with a tint as soft and elusive 
as that of the Daybreak Carnations. Onze is 
a pure white, quite as floriferous as the old 
type. Both of these varieties will undoubtedly. 
become favorites, as they deserve to. 

Among the Geraniums there has been wonder- 
ful improvement made in the last half-dozen 
years, and some of the new sorts offered for 
sale this year, in limited quantities, for the first 
time, are revelations to those who are familiar 
The Ward col- 
lection includes kinds haying flowers two inches 
across, with petals so wide that they overlap 
each other, thus giving us a perfectly round 
flower. And their colors! Words are all toa 
weak to describe them in. Those who have come 
to consider the Geranium a “common” flower 
will be obliged to reverse their opinion when 
they see the wonderful new sorts which are now 
offered to the public. 


only with the common flower. 
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Man's Missionontarth: 


es als 
“ 


| IG 3 As set forth in THE GOLD MEDAL 3 


“; PRIZE TREATISE, the best Medical Y 
}F FEMALE DISEASES AND PILES ‘© Work of this or any age, entitled “te 


sk The Science of Life, or Self- ke 


Preservation. AP; 


Will Cure You So That You Wil! Stay Ge qTabrary. Waitigne Well Git, 810 ppc witha: 


s ry L % Bverevin es au ERESCEI DU ONS, only $1, by se 

ce ‘ mail, sealed in plain package. AF 
sured Women G onger a It is a treasure for HVERY MAN, < 
Yeed Submit to Embarrass- TS 7 Young, Middle-Aged and Old. Writc eer 


for it to-day. The secret Key to Health, i 
** Happiness, Vigorous MANHOOD and hale 
se Old age. Address * 
* The Peabody Medical Institute, + 
sk No. 4 Bulfinch St. (opposite Revere House, se 
s~ Boston, Mass.), the oldest and best in this sw 
a. country; established in 1860. Author and wy 
** for more than Thirty Years chief Consulting 3 
-* Physician to the Institute, graduate of Har- xe 
* yard Medical College, class 1864. Consul- * 
se tation by letter or in person, 9 to 6% 
sk Sunday, 10 to 1. le 


ss Know Thyself Manual, a Vade Mecum we 
«2 brochure, FREE, sealed; inclose 6 cents for ste 


ng Examinations and Big 
Jocior Biils. 


fo Show Good Faith 
nd to Prove te You 
Phat I Can Cure You I Wili 
end Eree a Package of My 


temedy to Every Sufferer. * postage. Treats on Exhausted Vitality. te 


*f 3 For 40 years the Peabod 

*k EDITOR S NOTE Medical Institute has pean e 
I hold the secret of a discovery = a fixed fact, and it will remain so. It is as 
vhieh has never failed to cure ae 
yomen of piles or female weakness. Falling of 
he womb, painful menstrual periods, leucorrhea 
ranulation, ulceration, etc., are very readily 
ured by my treatment. 

I now Offer this priceless secret to the women of 
\merica, knowing that it will always effect a cure, 
io matter how long you have suffered or how 
nany doctors have failed. 

I do not ask any sufferer to take my unsupported 
vord for this, although itis true as gospel. Ifyou 
villsend me your name and address, I will send 
ou a trial package absolutely free, which will 
how you that you can be cured. The free trial 
ackages alone often are enough to cure. 

Just sit down and write me for it today. 

Irs. Cora B. Miller, Box No. 71, Kokomo, Ind. 


“BIG FOUR” 


The Peabody Medical Institute has many se 
imitators, but no equa!s.—DBoston Herald. se 
A 
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MUSICAL CLOCK FREE! 


We give away these clocks to quickly introdnce onr Medicine. 
Send ns your name and address and we will send you eight boxes of 
our Celebrated Cascarin Liver Pills, guaranteed to cure consti- 
pation and biliousness. Sell each box for 25c. and return us $2, 
When we have received the mcney forthe medicine which we shall 
send you immediately upon receipt of your order, after you have 
sold the $2 worth and returned the meney, and thereby shown 
your honesty and our ability to trust you, we will at once, with- 

z — a out any further work 
on your partor pay-. 
me:f8 o£ any kind 

=4 whatsoever, send you 
this wonderful clock 
free. These clocks 
are 111in. high, 17 in. 
wide and 7 in. deep, 
madeentirely of Im. 
Marble, with brass 
caryed monntings, in- 
cluding hrass dial; 
has 2ight-day Ameri- 
can movement, strike 


& ~ BB every half - hour, 
guaranteed for 20 years and is exactly as per cut. These clocks 
have a Music Box combination-and play automatically any k'nd 
of music you select every half hour when striking. Thetunes are 
played just as loud asa piano, and you can keep the Music Box 
aud Clock going at the same time. They are the most scientific in- 
vention of the age, beautizully designed, pleasing for melody and 
ornamental in appearance. Don’t miss this opportunity to secure 
one. Our No, 2 Box of Medicines contains $7 worth of asserted reme- 
dies,and you can also secure many other valuable pre -ninms there for, 


COLUMBIA DRUG CU., 809 Broadway, N. Y. 


The World’s Fair Route 


From the Leading Cities of 


it Complete table of contents and 
! sample pages sent FREE. 


Ascientific book for women, 
ji]. one of the most valuable works 
ever written. Ittreats of mar- 
riage, care of babies, diet, nurs- 
ing,children’s diseases and their 
care, physical culture, personal 
beauty, giving information that 
is all important to health and 
happiness. 700 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and 28 colored 
plates. 

“Tf theinformation contained 
in Feminology were more 
| widely and timely known and 
' heeded, endless and needless 
=“ miseries might te avoided.’’— 

Chicago Tribune. 


Write for 32-page table of contents and see what this 
valuable book contains. An agent wanted in your town. 


Cc. L. Dressier & Co., <135 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Il- 
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Ohio, Indiana 


and Illinois to 


ST.LOUIS 


Write for Folders. 


I positively guarantee my ERGOKOLO 

Warren J, Lynch, W.P.Deppe, LA p) i ES Compound. Quickly relieves longest. 
ee: ; bsti ases. S self address 

Gen'] Pass. Agt. Ass’t Gen’1] P. A. most ot stinate cases end self addressed 


envelope only for FULL particulars. Dr. Southington Remedy 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. Co., 515 Main Sf®, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE STATE FLOWERS 
By Mrs. G. T. Drennan 


NO. VI.—GEORGIA—THE CHEROKEE ROSE. 
(Rosa Laevigata.) 


BRIGHT and shining example of inde- 
pendence under all circumstances, the 
Cherokee rose has been chosen as the 

state flower of Georgia. Typical of the soil, 
the climate and the people of Georgia, this 
hardy, evergreen rose, coexistent with the 
Cherokee Indians, who occupied the country 
east and south of the Alleghanies, including the 
entire state, the Cherokee rose long ago pre- 
empted extensive territory for its own occu- 
pancy 

The name, the culture and adoption of the 
Cherokee rose were from the earliest white 
settlers of Georgia. The log houses of the 
pioneers were beautified by this hardy rose 
clambering over the sides and shading the 
porches. Time and opportunity were then 
limited. Only the medicinal and sweet herbs, 
and plants of economic value, as indigo for 
dyestuff, and flax for thread, were grown in 

with the exception of the re- 
stricted number of ornamental plants as free 
and hardy as the Cherokee rose. 

Log houses gave way to frame and brick 
residences, towns sprang up and grew to Cities. 
Georgia has kept steady trend with the progress 
of the past century, and in the matter of hor- 
ticulture and floriculture is one of the leaders 


ye 


the gardens, 


among states North and South. All this in- 
crease of the new and the best of everything 
has filled the parks and gardens full to over- 
flowing with roses the rarest, the sweetest and 
loveliest to be seen, crowding out the old pioneer 
Cherokee rose. Escaped from culture, it -has 
grown with the luxuriance born of power to 
maintain and make its own surroundings. 
Congenial to the soil and climate of Georgia, 
it has grown upon the site of many and many 
old gardens and long forgotten homes; rambled 
along rail fences that have decayed and crum- 
bled from age, these strong rose vines have 
made impenetrable hedges; picturesque tree 
trunks, boulders, rocky hillsides and waste places 
that would be washed into gullies, blots on the 
landscape but for the Cherokee rose, which in 
all these places, here, there and everywhere 
over the state, on soil that is spared to wild 
growth, it is, In its untrammeled luxuriance, 
more striking in scenic effect than would be 
possible under the restrictions of culture. 

Cherokee roses are as white as snow, with 
single corollas and bright golden centers. They 
bloom by thousands upon thousands, and on a 
bright spring morning the beauty of these 
roses must be seen to be realized. 


An Old Nurse for Children 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for children 
teething should always be used for children 
while teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pam, cures wind colic and is the 
best remedy for diarrhea. 


MEX AND WOMEN for home work. Make $18 a week spare 
time. For full particulars, address. J. W. GRANT, Norfolk, Va. 


WATER HYACINTH S 10 cts. each. ict. each in 
—— 10) lois or over, postpaid. 
E. HARRIS, 1343 Hubbard St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


————— 
GINSENG Book illustrated 10c. The Ginseng Culture, a 
agazine 25¢ per vear posi-paid. We grow aud sell seeds and 


Write for prices, Ozark Ginseng Co., Joplin, Mo. 


00 Corn Farms 
To do piec k at their homes. W 
LADI ES furnish: all. aateriae Sid pay-tetin $7 ts 


$12 weekly, Experience unnecessary, Send stamped envelope 
to Royal Co., Desk H, F., 34 Monroe St., Chicago, 


pl: } 
for sale cheap in Northwestern 
Ohio. Madden & Wisterman, 
Continental, Ghio. 


= 


NATIONAL NOVELTY WORKS, 60-66 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


for Newspaper Clippings, 
Names and Addresses. 
Write, enclosing stamp, 


for particulars. The E. M. SMITH CO., 114 E. 23d Si., N.Y. 


ASTROLOGY Your future business prospects, financial 


success. How to protect vour health and 

wealth; whoto marry to be happy. Full life reading seut ~ 
sealed 25c. PROF. H. JOY, Lestershire, N. Y. 

Jow. 50 cent Book on Cul- 


G | NS E NG ture and profits ot Ginseng 


ree. Send for iis eB. BRANDT, Box 504 Bremen, Ohio. 


Seeds and Roois. Prices 


” 


+ 


and stamp for full instructions. Steady work. 


$5 iH Per hundred for addressing envelopes. Send dime 
mummy (-E- Miller & Co., Dept. AI, Ely Bldg., Chicago. 
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Every Woman Can Be Beautifu 


Superfluous Hair Destroyed -- 


ae 

Forever by a Wonderful A a = 

Electrical Invention With- o Every 
Tortured 


out Pain—Without Injury ~ 


—wWithout Expense. Woman. 


Every woman can now have beauty without injury as far as superfluous hair is concerned, 
for the world has been given a great invention, a never-failing method for the removal of this 
embarrassing blemish. This great invention is called the Mahler Electrical Apparatus, 
and is manufactured by The Daniel J. Mahler Co., of Providence, R. I. Mr. Mahler, who has 


been established over twenty years as a specialist in the treatment of superfluous hair, has 


found after twenty years of continuous practice that the only way to bring about a quick, per- 
manent, painless, non-injurious cure is by the use of his new electrical device. If you are a 
woman afflicted with Superfiuous Hair, Moles, Warts, Red Veins, or Birthmarks, and want to 
make the very best impression in society with absolutely nothing to mar it, you need the 
Mahler Electrical Apparatus. It is the most inexpensive, the least painful, the most thor- 
ough, and the very best of any method or process for the removal of Superfluous Hair to which 
your attention has been or may be directed. If you are afflicted with Superfiuous Hair, Moles, 
Warts, Red Veins or Birthmarks, just remember that the perfect remedy, the quickest remedy, 
the surest remedy, and the most inexpensive remedy is here offered you. ‘ 


Every other kind of treatment isinjurious. Every kind of treatment excepting electricity 
is injurious, and in time will not only cause the skin to wither, wrinkle, become rough, red, 
inflamed, unsightly and sore, but the hair will not be destroyed. It will grow stronger than 
ever. Mr. Mahler will positively guarantee that nothing except electricity will effect a life- 
long cure. He will also guarantee by taking a binding oath, and giving a legal guarantee that 
the Mahler Electrical Apparatus is a never failing means to rid one’s self of every form of 


hair blemishes. The Mahler Electrical Apparatus—any woman can operate it. In the 


Mahler Electrical Apparatus the generating power and the method of its control is sim- 
plicity itself, so tnat anyone may understand it and receive benefit from it. The patient does 
her own operating in the privacy of her own home, at an outlay of but the small initial price 
of the device, the operation is accomplished with no loss of time and without the least pain, 
and is complete, quick, and permanent. Write to-day—write quickly, and secure Mr. Mahler’s 
illustrated book and interesting treatise ALL FREE. Address D. J. MAHLER, 1202 
Pawtucket Ave., Providence, R. I. : ; 


G 


i: 


The publisher of HOME AND FLOWERS knows Mr. Mahler to be perfectly trustworthy. § 
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CONDUCTED BY AUNT EUNICE 


[All matter relating to this department should be addressed to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, New 


Hampshire. | 
ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 


No. 43.— Sal-pig-loss-is. 

No. £4.— Aspiro. 

No. 45.— Beet-h-oven. 
_— P-ink. 


i + 
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— Aspiro-Frantz-Novice. 


MAY SOLVERS 

Ruthven, Jerry, Phorphun, Marigold, 
Fogy, Bee Ell Pee, Lotus, Frantz,~ Eleanor, 
Quondam, Caraway, Tommy Tucker, Mrs. H. 
E. Bullock, a Blackie, Adalante, Gipsy, 
Novice, C. H. S., Kappa Kappa, Polly, A. Noah, 
Emily, aon ius Mrs. J. C. Vcrmilyea, Star, 
Ophelia, Gentle Annie. 


PRIZE WINNERS 
Ruthven, Quondam, Pelly. 


JULY PUZZLES 
No. 53.— NUMERICAL 
My 1, 2, 3, is naught, and yet 
Reversed ’tis fashion o’er the water— ~ 
While 4, 5, 4, might prove a pet 
If you were but a farmer’s daughter. 


7, 6, and 5, you'll do, 

If with Estelie you go boating— 
That you are 5 to 10 of her 

Of late, her parents have been noting. 


My i to 10 or otherwise 
“Remarkable” you'll find, if wise. 
Denver, Colo. Tommy TUCKER. 
No. 54.— REVERSAL 
I went to my one 
A gift to find, 
For the pupil had done 
An action so kind— 
That I longed to two 
The deed so true. 


Hawley, Minn AUNT JANE. 


No. 55.— CHARADE 
My jirst for length is reckoned; 
My second means a man. 
My whole, a poet well beloved, 
By many accounted grand. 
Prior Lake, Minn. CARAWAY. 


No. 56.— CHARADE 
A country boy to the city goes 
There to try his hand, 
But city ways he little knows— 
A total he is to the city grand. 


Old 


The alluring haunts of second, 
- Keep him penniless and poor, 
Ayers short time sees him 
wats aoe at his door. 


Nb ow who do you think is the writer? 
The answer will truly say, 

It is first task at all for you, 
He lives out Texas way. 


RHOMBOID - 


Across.—1. The. power of alluring. 2. A 
mountain nymph. 38. Weeds. 4. Tribe of North 
American Indians. 5. A carnivorous mammal. 

Down.—1. A consonant. 2. An interjection. 
3. Practical application of knowledge. 4. To- 
cut down. 5. Bitter water. 6. To refuse io 
believe. 7. The local seat of the pope’s juris- 
diction. 8. Half the square of a type. 9. A 
letter. : ~ 

Hastings, Mich. BETH. 
PRIZES 
--hree yearly subscriptions will be awarded 
among those sending complete lists. 

Three six-months subscriptions will be 
awarded among those sending partial lists. 

A novel for twenty-fifth list received. 


CHAT 

As several of our friends seem to think that 
on account of distance it is hardly fair to offer 
prizes for first lists, we will now make the- 
awards in such a manner as to give all an equal 
chance. 

The name and address on one of the puzzles 
this month were left out on purpose to give you 
a chance to guess the author, and a book will 
be awarded among those guessing the correct 
one. 

One solver writes, “This month I succéeded in 
solving all the answers, and thought I would 
send them in. Have solved some of them each 
month, but have never sent them in.” Now, we 
are just as pleased to get a partial list as a 
complete one, and hope all our friends will send 
them in, even if they solve only one puzzle. Let 
us have a big list this month. 

| Aunt EUNICE, 


the Capitol Cook Book 


One of the most practical and thoroughly reliable books of cocking recipes ever 
published. It is a revision of the famous White House cook book, edited jointly by 
Hugo Zieman, the celebrated steward of the White House, and Mrs. F. L. Gillette, the 
well known and highly esteemed authority on all questions of cookery and household 
economies—of which there have been Over 700,000 Copies Sold. 


There is not a single recipe in the book which has not been actually tested by the 
authors, and proved invariably a success. They honestly recommend each and every 
ore as of the very best of its kind. 


Cooks will have no failures if they use THE CAPITOL 
Contains 448 pages—Over 1400 Tested Recipes 


Over 1400 
R-cipes 


Are carefully classified 
and fully indexed; are 
‘supplemented by chap- 
ters on special dishes 
for the sick, coloring 
for fruits, etc., coffee, 
tea, beverages; points 
on table etiquette; def- 
initions of French 
terms; the laying of 
the table and _ treat- 
ment of guests. 


A Chapter 


on Carving 


Illustrated with over 
20 diagram cuts of 
fowls and meats, is a 
valuable aid to any - 
host who takes pride 
in entertaining and 
serving in a refined 
and graceful manner. 
Many suggestions are 
also given—helpful to 
the buyer and in the 
preparation and cook- 
ing of the different 
parts. 


The most complete, practical and economical Cook Book published 


ONE COPY FREE 


One copy of this splendid ‘‘Capitol Cook Book,”’ as described above, bound 
in heavy manila, will be mailed absolutely free to any one remitting $1 for HoME ~ 
AND FLOWERS for two years, provided no other premium is taken. Or we will mail 
the magazine for one year and a copy of the Capito! Cook Book to any one remitting 
only 75 cents, provided no other premium is taken. 


Address: 


PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


fhe 


‘“The Selection of the Select.’’ 


The-Hair-That-Can’t-Come-Out | 


THE HAIR THAT FEEDS ON CRANITONIC 
ARE YOU IN TROUBLE? nite ba: tine ne eet 


disease of the scalp. We know from microscopical and bacteriological research that this dis- 


ease is the work of a microbe deepin the scalp that destroys the hair follicle. To cure the sur- 
face indications we must reach the cause below. This Cranitonic Hair-Food does. It is 


S$Strictiw Non=z=AIleohole 


Cranitonic Hair-Food destrovs the microbe that causes dandruff and falling hair, and nour- 
ishes the hair-root back to health. 

Cranitonic Hair-Food erie Aa grow—prevents hair splitting—renders coarse hair soft 
and silky. 

Cranitonic Hair-Food Cleanses the scalp of all irritation and keeps it healthful. The life of 
the hair is in the scalp. 

Cranitonic Hair-Food ‘estores gray hair to its natural color, not by dyeing, but by gently 

$$$ __—__—_— stimulating the pigment cells that give color to the hair. 


CRANITONIC HAIR-FOOD is absolutely harmless, contains no grease, no vulgar perfume, sediment, dye matter or 
dangerous drugs. Itis pure, clean, clear as a crystal, delightful to use and certain in its results. 


Hair Education Hair=Food Free 


All readers of HOME AND FLOWERS who are troubled To enable the public to observe its Purity, Learn of 
about their hair and who would like a microseonvie its Possibilities and what it has done for others, a 
examination of their hair, and will callorsend a tew Trial bottle of Cranitonic Hair-Food and a book 
hairs pulled from the head, orasample from the daily entitled Hair Education will be sent, by mail, pre- 
combings, will receive from our Medical Department, paid, to all who send name and complete address, 
by mail, Absolutely Free, a full report and diagnosis. and Ten Cents in stamps or silver to pay postage. 


CRANITONIC HAIR-FOOD CO. 


57 HOLBORN viapucT = 526 West Broadway, New York prea 
ALL DEALERS: ONE, TWO AND FIVE DOLLARS THE BOTTLE. 


igust 50 Cents a Year 1903 


Formerly ‘‘How to Grow Flowers” ? 
With which is consolidated ‘‘The Floral World”’ | 


If there is a red star 
printed in pb dg corner 


It means that your subscrip- 
tion to HOME AND FLOWERS 
has expired. 


We should be pleased to have your renewal and 
ask your attention to the liberal offer on page 3 of cover. 
Send 50 cents for your renewal and get one of the 


elegant collections of bulbs FREE. 


Or, Here Are Two Ways in Which You Can Get Your 
Renewal and the Bulbs Free 


t. If you will send usa club of ten trial subscribers 
on the offer of Three Months for a Dime, we will renew 
your subscription for a year and send you free the bulb 
collection described on page 3 of cover. 

2. lf you will send us two new yearly subscribers | 
to HOME AND FLOWERS at 50 cents each we will 
send each of the subscribers the collection of bulbs and | 
renew your subscription for one year and send you the 
collection of bulbs free. 


If you do not wish to continue taking HOME AND 
FLOWERS we would thank you to drop us a postal 
card informing us of the fact, as we do not wish to 
send the magazine to any one who does not wish it. 


[ee If there has been any mistake in regard to 
your subscription kindly write and let us know what it 
IS SO We Can Comect i: 


Address: HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio 


10 EXPANSION | 


CENTS | We wish to double 


the Circulation of 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


WITHIN THE NEXT THREE MONTHS 


WE BELIEVE the way to do it is to get the magazine in the hands of the peo- 
ple on a cheap trial offer, so they can get acquainted with its merits. 


WE BELIEVE the way to get it into the hands of the people on a nee trial 
offer is to get our subscribers to help us. 


WE BELIEVE the way to get our subscribers to help us is to pay them liberal- 
ly for doing so, 


50 HERE GOES 


We will send «HOME AND FLOWERS”’ to any person three months 
on trial for only a dime. 

Anybody can afford to give it a trial on that offer, and anybody who 
will try can get subscribers on an offer like that, by dozens, and scores, and 
hundreds. 


AND NOW ABOUT THE PAY 


Well we have arranged for a large variety of valuable premiums which 
we will give on the most liberal terms, to those who make up clubs on this 
offer. We can afford to be liberal because we expect to make our profit on 
the renewals from these trial subscriptions. What we are after now, is to 
get the magazine into the hands of the people, so they can get acquainted 
with it, and we are willing to pay liberally, all who will help to do this. 


Description of Premiums will be found 
on following seven pages 


Don’t delay, start right out, get every person who grows flowers, or 
who ought to grow flowers to subscribe. Send 
in your clubs promptly so the subscribers can be 


getting the magazine. Address, 
HOME AND FLOWERS, | 10 
SPRINGHELD, OHIO. : 
: CENTS ((@~ All trial subscriptions will be promptly discontinued i CENTS 


at the end of the three months. 


2 HOME AND FLOWERS 


Premiums for those who send Clubs of Trial Subscribers to ‘‘Home and Flowers’’ 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TRIAL OFFER ON PAGE 1 


Every woman must have scissors and \ 
most women like to have two or three °* 
pairs, Our premium scissors are of the 
best, fine steel, neat in appearance, They 
Ww (Fm ate carefully packed and 
Wr /, \\ sent by mail post-paid, 


i) ANY WOMAN CAN SE- 

; CURE A PAIR OF THESE 
\ y SCISSORS BY A FEW MIN- 
Nee «UTES PLEASANT WORK 

~ AMONG HER FRIENDS, 
GETTING SUBSCRIBERS 
TO HOME AND FLOW- 
ERS ON THE OFFER THREE 
MONTHS FOR A DIME. 

No. 121, For fancy work, 3 1-2 inches 

long (cut is full size), Elegantly nickel- 
plated. Dainty, neat and good, Sent by mail, 
post-paid, as a premium for a club of five Trial 
Subscribers to HOME AND FLOWERS at 10 cents 
each, . 
No. 122, For general use, 5 inches 
long (cut is full size), Elegantly nickel-plated. 
Neat, sharp, useful, Sent by mail, postpaid, as 
a premium for aclub of five Trial Subscribers 
to HOME AND FLOWERS at 10 cents each, 


No. 123, For heavy work, Full eight 
inches long, elegantly nickel-plated, Strong 
and serviceable, Sent by mail, post-paid, as a 
premium for a club of eight Trial Subscribers 
to HOME AND FLOWERS at 10 cents each. 


ADDRESS 


Home and Flowers, Springfield, Ohio 


7) 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


EAL SAPS SAEED 


Premiums for those who send Clubs of Trial Subscribers to ‘‘Home and Flowers” 


- SEE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TRIAL OFFER ON PAGE 1 


KNIVES 


eee offer FREE as premiums for Clubs of Trial Subscribers to ‘‘ Home 
AND FLOWERS,’ a selection of four knives of the Famous Krusius Bros. 
make. They are all strictly high grade knives of good steel, and will cut. 


KNIFE No. 1/2 
—Two good blades, 
stag horn handle, 
knife is the exact size 


of cut. 


We will send knife No. 
112 by mail, postpaid. asa 
premium for a club of five 
trial subscribers to 
“Home and Flowers” at 
ten cents each. 


KNIFE No. ({{3—Two good blades, 
very strong and serviceable, German Silver 
bolsters and name plate, coco handles; length 
314 inches. Cut is reduced. 

We will send knife No. 113 by mail, post-paid. as 
a premium for a club of ten trial subscribers to 
‘‘ Home and Flowers” at ten cents each. 


KNIFE No. (14—A beautiful knife 
for a lady. Has four blades of the finest |B 
steel, pearl handle; is 2% inches long. 
(Cut is two-thirds size. ) 

We willsend knife No 114 by mail, post-paid, 
as a premium fora club of ten trial 
subscribers to ‘‘Home and Flow- 
ers’ at ten cents each: 


KNIFE No. (15 — Four 
blades of the finest steel, stag 


horn handle, German Silver 
bolsters and name plates. One 
of the best knives made. 


We will send knife No. 
115 by mail, post-paid, as a 
premium for a club of 
ten trial subscribers to 
«*Home and Flowers” at 
ten cents each. ; 


ADDRESS, 


Home and Flowers, Springfield, Ohio 


+ HOME AND FLOWERS 
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Premiums for those who send Clubs of Trial Subscribers to ‘‘Home and Flowers” 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TRIAL OFFER ON PAGE 1 


WY A’/TCHES 


The country is flooded with cheap 


watches and cheap watches are usual- 
ly unsatisfactory. We have endeavored 
to secure watches to offer as premiums 
for clubs of trial subscribers which shall 
be as satisfactory as a watch can be. Of 
course this compelled us to rule out all 


the cheap -imported watches. _ The 


watches we offer are American make 


and are guaranteed by the manufacturers 


for one year. Of course the guarantee 


does not provide against damage from 


ill treatment. 


They are the famous Knickerbocker 


watch, 


They are good time-keepers and care- 


fully tested before sending out. 


Wwatch No. Sti | : E NO. 51 


Solid polished nickel case (not nickel 


plated), stem wind and set, Nickel 


movement, jeweled balance. White 


porcelain dial well finished throughout. 


They will not get ‘‘brassy’’ with wear. 


Regular selling price $2.50. 
We will send Watch No. 51 carefully 


packed in a wooden box, by registered 


mail postpaid as a premium for a club of 


thirty trial subscribers to Homer Anp 


FLOWERS at 10 cents each, Back of No. 51 


ADDRESS 


Home and Flowers, Springfield, Ohio 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


Premiums tor those who send Clubs of Trial Subscribers to ‘‘Home and Flowers” 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TRIAL OFFER ON PAGE 1 


WY A’/TCHES 


The latest style in watches is for medium 


sizes, and very thin models. The finest work- 

manship and material must be employed.in the 
production of watches of this style to insure No.398 
reliability. 


Watch No. 308. A beauty in every way. 
Twenty year gold filled 
ease. Sixteen line size, thin model, cut is ex- 
act size of watch. Stem wind, pendant set, 
compensation balance. Quick train. Straight 
line lever escapement. Made of the finest ma- 
terial throughout, and in the most perfect man- 
ner. Regular selling price, $14.00, : 
We will send Watch No. 398 carefully 
packed ina wooden box by registered mail, 
post-paid, asa premium for a club of one 
hundred and fifty trial subscribers to 
HoME AND FLOWERS at 10 cents each. 


The small ‘‘O” size Ladies’ watches are 
of little value unless made with the great- 
est care and -accuracy. The exceeding 
smallness of all the parts make the utmost 
accuracy and the best material an absolute 
necessity. The cheap chatelaine watches sold are No, 
usually entirely worthless for anything but ornament. 138 


Watch No. 138 isina rok gold filled case, and 
made in the finest manner. 


They are not only very beautiful, but are strong, re- 
liable and accurate time keepers. Regular selling 
price $10.00. 

We will send Watch No. 138, carefully packed, by 
registered mail postpaid, as a premium for a club 
of one hundred trial Subscribers to HomMrE AND Hace OL Wench 
FLOWERS at 1ocents each. No. 138 


Movement of Watch No. 


ADDRESS 


Home and Flowers, Springtieid, Ohio 
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Or 
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Premiums for those who send Clubs of Trial Subscribers to ‘‘Home and Flowers” 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TRIAL OFFER ON PAGE 1 


LES 


We offer FREE as premiums for clubs of 
trial subseribers to ‘‘ Home and Flowers’’ 
four styles. of the World Famous Bagster 
Bibles. Here isa chance to get a good bible 
without spending a cent of money, by sim- 
ply alittle pleasant work among your friends. 


Bagsters’s Teachers 
Bible No. 


Accepted Version 


Long Primer type, good for all eyes, self 
pronouncing ; size about 844x5!4 inches and 
2 inches thick. Contains nearly 1500 pages, 
‘bound in full French Morocco, divinity cir- 
cuit, extension edge, flexible back, gilt 
edged, complete marginal notes and refer- 
ences. All the usual helps, such as concord- 
ance, index tables, maps, ete. 
Will be sent by mail, post-paid, as a premium for a club of forty trial sub- 
scribers to ‘‘ Home and Flowers ”’ at ten cents each. 


Bagster’s Teachers Bible No. 2 


Accepted Version 


Minion type, same binding, helps, etc., as No. 1, but not so large a book. © Will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, as a premium for a club of thirty trial subscribers to 
‘* Home and Flowers ”’ at 10 cents each. 


Bagster’s Teachers Bible No. 3 
English Revision 


Bourgeois type, nearly as large as No.1, size and number of pages about the 
same as No. 1, binding and helps the same as No. 1. Will besent by mail, post-paid, 
as a premium for fifty trial subscribers to ‘* Home and Flowers’’ at 10 cents each. 


BIBLE No. 4 


American Revision 


Same type as No. 3, complete marginal notes and references, 15 colored maps, 
and index. Flexible leather back, round corners, gilt edges. Will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, as a premium for a club of forty trial subscribers to ‘*‘ Home and 
Flowers’? at ten cents each. 


ADDRESS, 


Home and Flowers, Springfield, Ohio 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


Premiums for those who send Clubs of Trial Subscribers to ‘‘ Home and Flowers” 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TRIAL OFFER ON PAGE 1 


The New London Ladies Tailor System 


BY ITS USE 


Women may be- 
come expert cutters 
in @ day, and save 
for other uses tl:e 
money which they 
have heretofore paicd 
for having garments 
mace, 


iT §S EXTREME- 
LY SIMPLE 


Has full directions 
printed on each 
. Chart, and by its use 
an accurate pattern 
for nearly any style 
basque, waist, clcak, 
coat or jacket may 
be drafted in a few 


minutes. 


IT IS A NEW 
INVENTION 


And leading tailors 
and modistes of the 
larger cities are us- 
ing it, and speak in 
the highest terms of 
it: It is) more\ac- 
curate than most of 
the complicated and 
expensive systems 
which only an expert 
can handle. It gives 
the correct length of 
front, back and un- 
der arms; it gives 
exactly the correct 
waist measure: it en- 
ables you to cut ex- 
actly the correct 
shape of the should- . 
ers. No pattern pur- 
chased in a store will 
do all this. 
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These Charts have been sold heretofore at $5.00 each, but we have engaged 
a4 supply on terms which enable us to send one by mail, post-paid, to any lady 
who will send us a club of five trial subscribers to ‘‘ Home and Flowers” at ten 
cents each. 


ADDRESS, 


Home and Flowers, Springfieid, Ohio 
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Premiums for those who send Clubs of Trial Subscribers to ‘‘ Home and Flowers ” 


SEE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TRIAL OFFER ON PAGE 1 
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“Of the making of Fountain Pens there is no end and the 
use of most of them is a weariness to the flesh.’’ 


Not so with the Post Fountain Pen. It is the exception 
which proves the rule. It is a delight, a rest, a convenience, a 
joy forever. 


There is no ‘‘ filler ’’ to get itself lost just when you want it. 
If the pen is empty, stick its nose in a bottle of ink (any oldink), 
pull out the plunger and it is filled. If it gets dirty, stick its 
nose into a bowl of water, work the plunger back and forth a 
few times, and behold, it is clean. It never gets spells. It 
neyer refuses to give down ink. It never “acts up.’’ It does 
not soil your fingers, nor spoil your temper. 

And the best of it is that you can now get one of these pens 
without a cent of money, and with only a few hours pleasant 
work, 

The price of this pen is $3.00. The manufacturers do not 
allow it to be sold for less. If you buy it for cash, it will cost 
you $3.co, f 


But if you will send us twenty-five trial subscribers to 


‘¢ Tome and Flowers ”’ 


Post Fountain Pen by mail, post-paid, as your premium. 


Just think of it! You get a $3.00 pen as pay for the work 
of getting twenty-five trial subscribers at ten cents each! 


ADDRESS, 


Home and Flowers, Springfield, Ohio 
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at ten cents each, we will send you the . 
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No. 4 


Entered as second class matter at the Springfield, Ohio, postoffice. 


This department is under the entire charge of Mr. Rexford, and everything not signed by 


another name is from his pen. 


LADY writes: “I want to ask what 
you think about the ‘nature books,’ 
as they call them, of which there 

are so many on the market now. Are they 
practical? That is, can an amateur use 
them as a text-book and learn to grow 
plants from their instruction? Or are 
they ‘just for reading’ ?” 

I think about most of these books which 
I have read very much as John Burroughs 
thinks about the animal books of Thomp- 
son-Seton, and a few others who have told 
us interesting storics and seem inclined 
to insist on our accepting them as facts. 
Burroughs says a good deal that is writ- 
ten in these books about animals is purely 
imaginative, and I believe he is right. 
Of course, they are pleasant reading, for 
most of us like to pass away some of our 


leisure in thinking of things as they might | 


be, but when we “get down to business” 
we have to take things as they are. These 
“nature books” are very largely made up 
of theory, and I doubt if any one would 
achieve much success in gardening if he 
depended on them for instruction. He 
certainly would not if he: knew nothing 


Readers are cordially invited to correspond freely with Mr. 
Rexford, addressing him in care of this office. 


about the elementary principles of gar- 
dening before reading them. As a spur 
to enthusiasm in growing plants they are 
of decided benefit, but as a guide to grow- 
ing them they are of little use. I have 
in mind two or three in which most 
glaring mistakes are made—mistakes that 
could never have occurred had the author 
had any personal, practical knowledge of 
what he was writing about—and to find 
such inexcusable mistakes in a book of 
this kind makes one feel like advising 
amateur florists to “be not deceived 
thereby,” for it is dangerous for a begin- 
ner to confound pretty theories with hard 
facts. When arithmetic is taught success- 
fully in story form, and grammar is ab- 
sorbed in the form of an essay on fine 
talking, then, and not till then, will 
“nature books” make successful gardeners 
of us all. 


*& oR 


I have been greatly pleased this sum- 
mer to see how much the children are 
becoming interested in flower growing 
and the cultivation of shrubs and trees. 
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I have visited three country schools whose 
grounds have been redeemed from _ the 
ugliness of weeds and the ever greater 
ugliness of barrenness, by the efforts of 
the children, directed by wise teachers. 
In all of these trees have been set out. 
In two the yards are bordered by native 
shrubs, arranged in a manner that would 
challenge the admiration of a professional 
landscape gardener, and in the other beds 
of annuals are relied on for - decorative 
effect. Inquiry showed that the children 
took almost the care of the plants upon 
themselves. They were divided into 
squads, each squad working for three days 
in succession. Not only were the children 
familiar with the names of the flowers, 
but they could tell me many things about 
their habits, and where most of them 
came from originally. They were en- 
couraged to write about them, and great 
interest was stimulated by devoting half 
a day in each week to legends and stories 
about plants gathered by the children. 
One teacher showed me some papers by 


her pupils which gave evidence of keen - 


and accurate observation and study, and 
two or three were really remarkable for 
scientific knowledge, wholly the result of 
the personal experience of the young 


MIDSUMMER 


writer in plant growing. 
eee 

Here, it seems to me, is an important 
field which has heretofore been sadly neg- 
lected. The object lessons which can be 
put before the pupil can be made so 
attractive that what he learns today will 
make him eager for what he may learn 
tomorrow. It is a relief to most children 
to get away from printed books, and read 
from the illuminated pages of the great 
book of nature. The change, in itself, 
will be of great benefit, and the thor- 
oughly practical lessons to be learned by 
working among “the green things grow- 
ing’ may, some day in the future, be of 
as much service to many as the lessons 
learned from the books in the school room. 

Turning the care of the school yard 
garden over to the children is a good way 
to encourage them to assume responsi- 
bility. It puts them on their honor, their 
pride, and helps to develop in them the ° 
sense of self-reliance and ability to suc- 
cessfully perform that which is expected 
of them. If they do not know how, when 
the task is undertaken, they will learn how 
rather than give it up. What others of 
their number have done they can do, and 
they will keep on trying until they do it. 


DA Yas: 


By Eben E. Rexford 


In long, midsummer days what joy to le 


m™ 


On mossy banks, and feel the warm winds blow 
Through, leaves that make a music soft and low 
On branches stretched between us and the sky, 
Like that of waters lapping drowsily 
Against low shores where sunbeams come and go 
In arabesques of gold on green below, 
And listen to the droning of the bee 
Secking for sweets among late summer flowers. 
What silence of sweet sounds is everywhere! 
From cares that vex we find a glad release, 
And dream away the still, delicious hours, 
For dreams that are not Sleep’s are in the air. 
As Life hes nestled in the lap of Peace. 
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A STORY OF A CHANGE OF HEART 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


Cuaprer VIII.—/(Continued. ) 

y UT for all she was -so angry, Miss 
Betty knew—and the worst of it 
was she had to admit it to her- 

self—that what she had listened to 
was the plain, unvarnished truth. And 
the truth is often more unpleasant to 
hear than anything else can be, because 
we can not say it is not the truth, and 
in admitting that we are often obliged 
to convict ourselves. It was so in her case. 

She went about her work feeling very 

much like a person who has got the worst 
of it in a fight of his own making. And 
it always galled Miss Betty terribly to 
have anybody get the start of her. 

Mary was very, very sorry to have her 

grandmother go away. Her visit had been 
hike a little bit of heaven to the child, for 


it had brought into it the love and com- 


panionship she pined for. But all things 
earthly have an end, as Miss Betty con- 
gratulated herself when she saw Mrs. Gra- 
ham packing her satchel and heard her tell 
Mary to keep watch for Uncle Si. 

“Wall, come an’ see me,” said the old 
lady, when she took her departure, as she 
held out a hand which Miss Betty stub- 
bornly refused to see. “You'll be wel- 
come to the best we’ve got. Of course, 
the Grahamses don’t have things like lots 
o other folks, but they'll treat ye well, *W’ 
be glad to see ye. An’ don’t think I hold 
any gredge over what’s b’en said, fer I 
don’t. Mebbe you think it’s kind o’ shif’- 
less, an’ don’t show proper sperrit not to,” 
added Mrs. Graham, with one last good- 
natured laugh, “but that’s the Graham 
way, *n’ it saves lots o’ trouble ’n’ hard 
feelin’s, I’ve found out.” 

“Mr. Slocum’s coming,” called Mary. 

“Wall, good by, Mis’ Peabody,” and 
with this the woman who had, in the true 
‘sense of the word, defeated Miss Betty 


as she had never been defeated before, took 
her departure. 

“Good riddance,” said Miss Betty, as 
she watched her to the gate. 

As she saw Mary hugging and kissing 
her grandmother at parting it aroused 
again in her heart that unreasonable feel- 
ing of anger and resentment which she 
could not account for in any satisfactory 
way. 

“It’s a kind of a dog-in-the-manger 
case, I guess,” she thought, grimly. And 
she was right about it. She was not 
willing for Mary to love others or for 
others to love her, and still she would not 
love the little girl herself or accept love 
from her. 

Cuapter VIII. 

As was to be expected, Miss Betty’s 
temper was anything but pleasant after 
her experience with Mrs. Graham. 

And Mary, though not at all to blame 
for what had happened, had to suffer for ~ 
it. Sone one had to act the part of scape- 
goat, and there being no one else at hand, 
the part naturally fell to the little girl. 
Miss Betty’s cross ways and harsh words 
were so unlike the pleasant ways and good * 
nature of Mrs. Graham that the contrast 
made them seem worse than ever to the 
child. After having had a glimpse of 
happiness it was hard to turn her back 
on it and face the dreary life which cir- 
cumstances obliged her to. 

More than once. Miss Betty caught 
Mary watching her in a wistful, longing 
way as she went about the performance 
of the tasks her aunt allotted to her, and 
she knew that the child’ was wondering 
why it was that she was so harsh and 
stern with her, and wishing it could be 
otherwise. That Mary was a good little 
girl the woman had to admit to herself. 
Perhaps it was because the child gave her 
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no excuse for treating her as she did that 
she cherished vindictive feelings toward 
her. 
had attributed to them all bad and dis- 
agreeable qualities, and in some way she 
seemed to blame Mary for behaving in 
such a manner as to prove her theories 
and beliefs at fault. She knew as well as 
any one—she knew it before Mrs. Graham 
told her of it—that she was in the wrong. 
But she was too stubborn and self-willed 
to admit she was wrong by trying to do 
right. 

Therefore it is not to be wondered at 
that poor Mary’s life was more unpleasant 
after her grandmother’s visit than it had 
been before. But she had the memory of 
it to brighten the dark hours, and that 
was a good deal of comfort and help to 
her when smarting under her aunt’s dis- 
pleasure. Few children would have borne 
patiently the treatment she received, but 
she kept in mind the advice given her by 
her dying mother, who, perhaps, foresaw 


something of what her child would have 


to undergo. 

One way of relief presented itself to 
Mary, and that was to take Spotty into 
her confidence. 

“T wish she’d love me as you do,” she 
said to the little kitten. 

Spotty evidently pondered on this re- 
mark after her little mistress had gone, 
and came to the conclusion that it was 
quite unnecessary for them to be sep- 
arated so much of the time. If her friend- 
ship was so delightful to the little girl, 
why not give her a chance to enjoy more 
of it? 

Prompted by this motive Spotty took 
longer and longer journeys into the world 
from the old barn, and, one day, from the 
outlook of an old apple tree, she discovered 
Miss Betty’s house, and saw her little 
mistress going in and out of it. She 
clambered down from the tree so rapidly 
that she was half bewildered when the 
ground was reached, but in a moment she 
had got her bearings and set off on the 
last half of her journey. 


She had always hated children, and. 


Mary was sweeping the board walk that 
ran between the kitchen and the well, and 


_was thinking about something so intently 


that when a plaintive but delighted “Mew, 
mew,” sounded in her ears from the cur- 
rant bushes she almost jumped out of 
her shoes. : 

“That sounded like Spotty’s voice,” 
thought Mary. “I wonder—” 

Her wondering was cut short by the ap- 
pearance of the kitten, who crept out of 
the bushes and came toward her in a 
rather undecided manner, as if uncertain 
what sort of a reception she would receive. 

“You naughty kitten!’ cried Mary. 
“Haven’t I told you, time and again, that 
you must stay at the barn? Yow'll be 
sure to get into trouble if you don’t keep 
away from the house. You must go right 
straight back this minute.” 

Mary took Spotty in her arms and car- 
ried her back to the barn. Before leaving 
her she gave her a severe lecture on dis- 
obedience in general, and made an appli- 
cation of it to cats in particular, and es- 
pecially to this specimen of kittenhood. 

“You don’t know what may happen if 
you keep on coming to the house,” she 
said, very impressively. “I don’t know 
what might, but [’m very sure it would 
be something which would make you wish 
you'd minded me.” 

Spotty listened respectfully, but was 
not convinced. 

Therefore it was not at all to be won- 
dered at that as soon as Mary was gone 
she determined to follow her. She had 
learned the way, and, being a self-willed 
kitten, she was resolved to suit herself in 
the matter. She did not believe she was 
running into danger in doing so. 

So it happened that when Mary went 
after a pailful of water at supper time she 
found Spotty curled up in a little round 
ball on the sunny side of the well curb, 
where she had evidently disposed hersel: 
for a rest after her second long journey 
into the world. And perhaps to wait for 
the appearance of her mistress. 

“Tf you aren’t back again!” cried Mary. 
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“TJ don’t know what I’m going to do with 
you! I can’t keep running to the barn 
with you, and I don’t suppose you’d stay 
there if I did. If you will stay here, yowll 
have to take the chances. But I tell you 
what it is, Miss Spotty, you’ve got to keep 
out of the house. If you don’t there'll 
be trouble, as I’ve told you before, and ’'m 
afraid to think what might happen to you. 
You dear little thing, you don’t know how 
- sorry Id feel if something dreadful should 
- happen to you!” 

Mary hugged the kitten in such a close 
embrace that the little runaway took it 
for granted that she had been forgiven 
for her disobedience, and curled down in 
her mistress’ arms, purring in a most 
contented fashion. 

Mary knew very well that Spotty could 
be induced to stay in the old barn no 
longer, now that she had found the way 
to the house, and’ the problem of what 
to do with her came up for consideration. 
She finally decided to make her a nice 
bed in the old granary back of the garden, 
and shut her up there nights. Of course, 
it would be out of the question to keep 
her there all the time, therefore the solu- 
tion of the rest of the problem would 
have to be left to circumstances. Mary 
hoped for the best and feared the worst. 

For a day or two Miss Betty did not 
discover the new comer. But there came 
a time when its presence was found out, 
and trouble began immediately. 

“Fer the lan’s sake! Ef there ain’t a 

cat hangin’ ’round the house!” said Miss 
- Betty, from the kitchen door. Spotty was 
sitting in the path, very much at home, 
and washing her face with one white paw 
in a most energetic manner. As Miss 
Betty appeared in the doorway she sus- 
pended operations and looked the woman 
over with considerable curiosity. 
- “Scat, there! Scat!” cried Miss Betty, 
flirting her apron at Spotty. “Ef I had 
somethin’ I’d throw it at ye. I jest abom- 
inate cats. Ill hev to put out some 
prison.” 


Mary turned pale when she heard that. 


Spotty to be poisoned? It must not be! 
How could she give up her little friend? 
And to think of such a terrible death as 
poisoning must be! 

“Oh, Aunt Betty, please don’t poison 
Spotty!” she cried. “Please don’t!” 

“Ah, ha, that’s how the cat comes to 
be here, is it?” cried Miss Betty. “It’s 
some 0’ your doin’s, eh? Wall, I guess | 
yell think you’ve had yer trouble fer yr 
pains when it gets a good dose o’ rough-on- 
rats down. Ill fix some now,” and Miss 
Betty, seeming to take savage delight in 
the child’s distress, began to hunt for the 
package of poison which she kept some- 
where on the upper pantry shelf. 

She discovered that there was none in 
the house. | 

“T’ll send fer some next time John goes 
to town,” said Miss Betty. “But *twon’t 
make no diff’rence with the cat. Ill see 
she’s got red of. Ye needn’t worry none 
Ipout thatt7*" 

But poor Mary did worry about it. She 
took Spotty back to the old barn that 
afternoon, and fastened her in, as she 
supposed. She knew that this gave only 
a temporary relief to the situation, but 
she determined to ward off the danger as 
long as possible, hoping that something 
might happen in the meantime that would 
prove to Spotty’s advantage. 

The next morning Miss Betty had a bad 
headache, and was very cross. Everything 
went wrong. Mary did everything she 
could to help about the work, and did it 
well, too. Miss Betty could not deny that, 
although she constantly found fault 
with it. 2 RS 

Miss Betty took the water pail and 
started for the well. As she opened the 
wood shed door Spotty darted in, and so 
tangled herself up with the woman’s feet 
that she came near falling headlong out 
of the door. The kitten, as soon as it got 
itself untangled, sprang upon Mary’s 
shoulder with a mew of delight. 

Mary was washing the tin dishes which 
Miss Betty thought it safe to trust her 
with, and the sudden appearance of the 
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kitten, coupled with the -fear of what 
might happen to it, startled her so that 
she dropped the basin she had in her hand, 
and it fell with a crash among the crock- 
ery still standing on the table, and a 
teacup was broken. 

Mary looked at her aunt in.a terrified 
way. 

“T—I’m so sorry!” she cried. “TI didn’t 
mean to!” . 

Miss Betty answered not a word as she 
picked up the broken pieces and dropped 
them into the stove. But her face had a 
look on it that made Mary’s heart sink. 
The worst was about to happen, she felt. 

Miss Betty went into the wood shed 
and presently came back with a bag. 

“Bring that cat here,” she said, as she 
held the mouth of the bag open. 

Mary did not stir. She could not. Fear 
for Spotty paralyzed her. 

“Didn’t ye hear me?” cried Miss Betty, 
pale with. rage. “Ain’t yeegoin’ to do’s 
I tell yer” 

e@b, Aunt: Betty, 1 cant, 1 conte 
cried the poor child. “Punish me all you 
want to, but don’t kill Spotty.” 

For answer Miss Betty snatched the 
kitten out of Mary’s arms and thrust it 
into the bag. 

“Now you jest take this down to the 
pond *n’ throw it in,” she said, holding the 
bag towards Mary. 

The little girl looked at the woman 
for a moment in wonder. Did she think 
she could make her do the terrible deed 
she ordered her to? 

“Wall, air ye: goin’ to™ do’s- I tell ye, 
or not?” demanded Miss Betty. 

Just then Spotty, half smothered in the 
dusty depths of the old bag, began to 
mew pitifully for release. That sound 
was more than Mary could bear. She 
put out her hands toward Miss Betty in a 
last mute appeal for pity, and then, un- 
able longer to stand the dreadful strain, 
she sank upon the floor, unconscious. 

Hearing a whistle in the road, Miss 
Betty ran to the door. A neighbor’s boy 


was going by. 


-want some fun ?” 


_ to the child. 


“Hey, there!” she called owt. “D’ye 

The boy looked at her suspiciously. 
Miss Betty’s idea of fun generally dif- 
fered a good deal from a boy’s. 

“T’ve got a cat here that I- want 
drownded,” she explained. “I'll give ye 
a cent to do it.” | 

“All right,” said the boy. 

Miss Betty felt about in her pocket 
until she had found the penny. Then she 
handed it over to the boy, along with the 
bag, and so poor Spotty was sent away to 
a cruel death in the pond, while Mary lay 
upon the floor in mereiful ignorance of 
what was taking place. | 

Then Miss Betty turned her attention — 
She was frightened when 
she saw that she had fainted. She laid 
her on the lounge and dashed cold water 
in her face, and held camphor to her 
nostrils. : = 

By and-by consciousness came slowly 
back. . 

Mary struggled to her feet and looked 
about the room. There was no kitten, no 
bag, to be seen. She dared not ask what 
had become of them. She knew only too 
well. 

She turned to Miss Betty, whose faze 
still showed traces of the fear she could 
not help feeling over the possible con- 
sequences of her cruel aet. 

“T don’t believe you knew what you | 
were doing!” she cried, while her lip 
quivered and big tears began to fall. 
“Some time you'll be sorry for it.” 

The first effect of these words was to 
excite Miss Betty’s wrath to the point of 
explosion. But the explosion did not 
come. A swift remembrance came to the 
woman of having heard her father read, 
many a time, from his old Bible, of One 
who said, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” and the memory 
silenced her and left a strange feeling 
behind it, which she could not get rid of 
all that day. 


(To be continued.) 
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MONG annuals few plants were more 
popular than the Gillyflower. No 
garden -was complete without a bed 

of it. Many of the plants bore single 
flowers of no particular beauty, but they 
were prized for their spicy fragrance, and 
the plants bearing double flowers were 
exhibited to admiring neighbors with all 
the pride the professional gardener takes 
in the exhibition of some specimen of -his 


floricultural skill. Often fine plants of 
it were potted in fall, and they made the 
window of the living room bright through 
the long months of a dreary winter. Re- 
cause of its late-flowering qualities it Is 
one of our very best garden flowers. It 
blooms until winter is upon us. Every 
garden ought to have a bed of it. It 1s 
of the easiest cultivation. 
can grow it if she will give its seeds a 
mellow soil to germinate in, and feed it 
well thereafter. . 

Marigolds were stand-bys. Every one 


Any amateur. 


grew them because they were so bright 
and cheerful, and asked so little care. 
They never once thought of being coaxed, 
as so many of our modern flowers have 
to be. The large double ones brightened 
hike a bonfire that part of the garden in 
which they grew. They were almost the 
only yellow flowers grown in those days. 
The little velvet marigolds, with petals of 
brown, of so intense a tone that it seemed 
almost black in the shade, but with a 
suggestion of gold showing when you 


looked at it in the sun, were always prime 
favorites, as they deserved to be. They 
were most appropriately named, for every 
petal seemed cut from velvet of the richest 
quality. I have seldom found persons 
who agreed with me about the odor of 
the marigold. Few admire it, but I have 
always been fond of it. It has that aro- 
matic quality which appeals to me in such 
plants as the Southernwood and Chamo- 
mile. There is something quite hke a 
tonic for tired nerves and brain in its 


pungency. We have few better annuals 
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today than these same old Marigolds, 
which have not greatly changed since the 
time when our grandmothers grew them. 
Give them a place in your garden for one 
season, and you will not willingly be 
without them afterward. 

I can not remember a time when Sweet 
Peas were not favorites with all flower 
lovers. In every garden there was sure 
to be a row of them, with brush for a 
support. Have you ever noticed how 
strong a liking this flower has for a sup- 
port of that kind? It positively refuses 
to take hold of a string. It has to be tied 
up to a lattice, and Will have nothing to 
do with a wire netting until it makes up 
its mind it must be that or nothing. But 
give it some brush to clamber over,.and it 
fairly runs riot in luxuriant growth. In 
our grandmothers’ day there were but 
few varieties, but these were almost as 
beautiful and quite as fragrant as the 
“improved” ones of the present. If you 
would grow Sweet Peas well, sow the seed 


as early as possible in spring, in V-shaped - 


trenches five or six inches deep, covering 
it with an inch of soil at first. As the 
plants reach up draw in a little more soil, 
and keep on doing this until all the soil 
taken from the trench is returned to it. 
This gets the roots of the plants down in 


the earth where they will be cool and damp- 


when midsummer weather is with us, and 
on this depends success to a great extent. 
Shallow-rooted plants succumb to the first 
intensely hot weather of the season, but 
plants grown as advised will continue to 
bloom until frost comes if they are not 
allowed to ripen seed. 

> And the Poppies! There was no “Shir- 
ley strain,” no “Iceland variety,” when 
I was a boy, but there were great fluffy 
ones with fringed petals, some of dark 
crimson, some of pure white with the 
fringe of their petals stained with red, as 
if the artist who designed them had lightly 
brushed the snowy flower over with con- 
trasting pigments. All I have to do to 
grow these charming flowers is to gather 
seed in fall and scatter it in spring, and 


keep the weeds down about them. If you 
want a good flower for cutting, be sure to. 
try some of the old-fashioned Poppies. — 
Nowadays we grow Zinnias—flowers 
rivaling the Dahlia in size and form and 
brilliance of color—but in grandmother’s. 
time they went by the name of “Youth 
and Old Age.” They were given this. 
name because of a trick they had of put- 
ting forth new petals after the old ones. 
were faded, so that the same flower had 
in it the contrasts of youth and age. The 
Zinnia of today is a much showier flower, 
and an excellent one for the amateur to- 
experiment with. Planted in masses, it 
gives a magnificent effect when seen from 
a respectful distance. For hedges between. 
the flower and vegetable garden it is su- 
perior to any other plant, but it is too 
coarse to grow near the house. 
In the old “Johnny-Jump-Up” we had 
material out of which that modern wizard, 
the florist, has evolved that most magnifi- 
cent flower, the Pansy. In it there was: 
only a suggestion of what might be, a hint 
of what was to come, but it was a general 
favorite, especially with the children, for 


“whom it seemed to have a sort of affinity. 


Looking back to it, with its narrow petals. 
and its limited range of color, we begin . 
to understand something of what the 
florists have been doing in the floral world.. 
Not all flowers are “improved” by a gain 
in size, or a multiplication of petals, but — 
we must admit that the Pansy of today 
is a vast improvement on the modest little: 
“Johnny-Jump-Up,” for the modern 
Pansy is a most royal flower. 

Ragged Robin, or Love-in-a-Mist, was. 
one of the old stand-bys. So was the 
“Sturtion,” the forerunner of the Nastur- 
tium of today. As I remember it, it was. 
an inferior flower, and housewives prized 
it more for its peppery-pungent seeds, 
which were used to give flavor to pickles, 
than for its blossoms. Mourning Bride. 
had a place in all gardens, and so had 
Larkspur, and Bachelor’s Buttons, blue: 
and pink and white. All these would be 
as popular today as they were then, if we: 
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would only give them a place in our 
gardens. 

~ I can remember back to the time when 
the Aster was a new flower. “Chiny 
Oyster” it was called, nine times out of 
ten. It was a flower large as to disc and 
scanty as to petal, with a very narrow 
range of colors, but from it the florists 
have evolved the magnificent Aster of 
the. present, which is, to the outdoor gar- 
den, what the Chrysanthemum is to the 
greenhouse or window garden. It is the 
best late blooming annual we have, with- 
out exception. 

They grew Morning-glories in those 
days, and made screens of them for win- 
dows and doorways, and trained them 
over the rude fences that enclosed the 
garden plat, and for hours, every forenoon, 
the vines were gay with the fragile flowers 
of blue and pink and red and white and 
violet. I used to make myself believe, 
after reading fairy-books, that the fairies 
made trumpets of them to blow the airs 
of Elfland on. On cloudy days the flowers 
often remained open until late in the after- 
noon. They seemed to have lost their 
reckoning of time because the sun was out 
of sight. Whoever gave this flower the 
name of Morning-glory had something 


of the poet in his make-up, for it ic a 
most fitting one. The Four-o’clock was 
a flower that seemed to have some chron- 
ological instinct—or shall I call it knowl- 
edge ?—for its blossoms were prompt to 
open about four o’clock on sunny days, 
but in cloudy weather they, like the Morn- 
ing-glories, seemed sorely at a loss as to 
the time of day, and in guessing at it 
they made a great many mistakes. 

To one who loves the old-fashioned 
flowers the knowledge that there has been 
a revival of interest in them of late af- 
fords much pleasure, for it proves that 
merit, though temporarily obscured, will 
find recognition in the long run. New 
flowers may enjoy a greater popularity for 
a little time, but they can not take—and 


hold—the place of the old ones unless 


they are as good, or better. [I have never 
lost an opportunity to speak good words 
for the old stand-bys, and I hail it as 
significant of a healthy, growing taste 
for true beauty and genuine worth when I 
see the old-fashioned flowers given a place 
in the modern garden. This is as it 
should be. Let merit be the standard of 
judgment always. If this is done among 


the flowers, I have no fear about the fu- 
ture of my old friends. 


This. That And The oo? 


A GOOD BEGONIA 


Among all the Begonias—and the lst 
is a long one—there is none more satis- 
factory in all ways than the variety known 
as Argentea Guttata. It is of as easy 
culture as a Geranium. Anyone can grow 
it, and it appears to be as much at home 
inthe dwelling house as in the greenhouse. 
It is of rapid growth. It has a spreading 
rather than an upright habit. A two or 
three-year-old plant is often four or five 
feet across, with dozens of stout stalks all 
sent up from the roots of the plant. Its 
foliage is long, sharply pointed, of a rich 
olive on the upper surface, thickly spotted 
with silvery white, while the lower side 
is a dull red. A well-grown plant is 
simply magnificent, its foliage being tar 
more attractive than that of most plants 
grown for decorative purposes. But in ad- 
dition to its foliage it has most beautiful 
flowers, in large, spreading clusters, a soft, 
pearly flesh in color, passing to almost 
white. 

To grow this Begonia well give it a soil 
of loam into which considerable leaf mold 
and sand has been worked. Keep it out 
of strong sunshine. It grows nearly all 
the year round, therefore a fertilizer can 
be safely applied at any time. Those who 
have trouble with Metallica and other 
varieties shedding their leaves will find 
that this sort will not give them any cause 
for complaint. If I were to have but one 
Begonia it should be this one. 


THE ABUTILON 


Here is a plant that any one can grow, 
and one that all who are in search of plants 
that pretty nearly take care of themselves 
will be delighted with. It is an old fa- 
vorite, having been grown for years under 
the name of Chinese Bellflower, Flowering 
Maple, and Fairy Balls. Its blossoms are 
bell-shaped and pendent. Its foliage is 
shaped very much like that of many va- 
rieties of our native Maples, hence its 


found in ordinary collections. 


popular names. There are many varieties, 
in red, pink, rose, yellow, and white. We 
have several sorts with prettily variegated 
folhage—Thompson’s, green marbled with 
yellow; Souvenir de Bonne, green and 
ivory; Savitzii, green and white, ‘and 
Vevillarium, light and dark green and 
light and dark yellow, in mosaic-like blocks 
of color. Give this plant a soil of or- 
dinary garden loam, with frequent appli- 
cations of some good fertilizer when it is 
growing. After flowering cut it back well 
and let it renew itself. It can be wintered 
safely in the cellar. It can be grown in 
bush form or as a tree. Insects seldom 
attack it. On this account it will be a 
favorite with those who have to fight 
scale and mealy bug and aphis, — 


THE ACHAINA 


This plant is a near relative of the 
Abutilon, and has equal merit, but, for 
some unaccountable reason, it is seldom 
It has 
pretty, dark green foliage, which in itself 
is sufficient to render it very attractive. 
Its flowers are a bright, rich scarlet, con- 
trasting charmingly with the foliage. It 
is one of the most persistent of all flower- 
ing plants. A well-grown specimen is 
seldom without blossoms. I do not re- 
member that I have ever seen an insect. 
on it. Its leaves have a little white granu- 
lar substance on them which is often taken 
to be an insect of some kind, but a little 
careful examination will show that this is 
a peculiarity of the plant, and not some- 
thing to be feared. 


THE PLUMBAGO 


Here is another plant of great merit 
which is greatly neglected. Those who 
do grow it, however, are always enthusi- 
astic over it. It is a rapid grower, and of 
such slender habit that it seems almost a 
climber. Its foliage is not particularly 
attractive, because there is not much of it. 
But its flowers are borne in great profusion 


throughout the greater part of the year. 
They are in loose spikes or panicles, shaped 
like those of Phlox Drummondi, and of a 
soft, dainty, lavender blue—a most rare 
and lovely color. 

The plant grows well in ordinary loam. 
Tt sends out branches, each one terminated 
with bloom. After the fiowers on the 


branch fade it should be at once cut back 
to within a few inches of the main stalk. 
‘Soon new branches will start, and these, 
in turn, will bear a crop of flowers. This 
cutting back treatment must be kept up 
the year round in order to keep the plant 
As long 


constantly making new growth. 
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as it grows it will bloom. There is a white 
variety that is pretty, but it is a shy bloom- 
ing sort. There is also a red sort, but it 
lacks the loveliness which characterizes the 
variety described, which will be found 
catalogued as Plumbago capensis. It is 
exceedingly difficult to grow from cuttings, 
therefore the amateur will do well to pur- 
chase plants from the florist, rather than 
to undertake to grow. them for himself. 
I have succeeded in rooting a few, in sand, 
but not one in twenty would show the first 
sign of starting. Give the plant a good 
light, but keep it out of strong sunshine. 
Its fragile flowers can not stand that. 


The Well-Ordered ote a 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PRACTICAL WOMAN 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


Editor Cornell University Reading Course for Women. 


THE APPORTIONMEN TOF? PAM TENS Pee Ome 


T may be thought that a greater diffi- 
culty than to apportion the family 
income is to provide it, but along 

with the effort for the latter comes the 
study to make the very best use of that 
which may be secured in order to have 
it go as far as possible for the support 
of the family. 

In the problems of life one of the 
chiefest along the lines of a struggle for 
existence comes the effort to maintain a 
home. A man seeks higher wages, often 
that he may increase the comforts of 
home; a woman saves along personal lines 
in order to add attractions to her home; 
the young man keeps before him in get- 
ting his financial start in the world the 
possibilities of a home which is his own. 
His ambitions often exceed his income, 
and in the home acquiring and home 
maintaining this is often the rock upon 
which he is stranded. | 

Foreigners who come to this country to 
find a home often succeed admirably be- 
cause in so many cases they live simply, 
the whole family works in the field, and 
the money is in hand before luxuries are 
provided. It is not so difficult to pay for 
a home if to live in it does not cost all 
of one’s income. 

Many more comforts can be provided if 
the heads of families plan systematically 
their expenditures, their benevolences 
and their savings. 

Many of*these lessons should be learned 
in childhood. Often the children are not 
considered in the plans for financial suc- 
cess except as they occasion expense or 
as they may become old enough to earn 
something to add to the income. It should 


be a part of a child’s education not only 
to earn, but to spend and save with © 
judgment. | 

- Children should have allowances either 
by earning or by gift. If an opportunity 
be given for earning, care must be exer- 
cised to avoid on the part of a child his 
thinking that he can not serve others with- 
out remuneration. There are no doubt 
ways which may be employed for occupy- 
ing children to their own financial ad- 
vantage without depriving them of the 
privilege of doing for others to an extent 
to form a habit of courtesy and a desire 
to be of use to their elders. If a child. 
thinks he will be paid for every errand he 
does or for keeping his room in order, or 
for cleaning the front walk, he may grow 
very selfish in his interests. He must 
have kept ever before him the fact that to 
be manly he must be willing to do services 
for those about him. This will make him, 
as a man, a much more agreeable and 
useful member of society. However, it 
sometimes occurs that boys may be called 
upon constantly without remuneration or ~ 
a chance to protect their own interests to 
an extent which is truly manly. No boy 
ought to be made to do service constantly 
simply because -he is a boy, but he should 
be trained to have a chivalrous, public- 
spirited desire to do his part toward 
making good enterprises successful and 
other people around him comfortable. 
There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether children should be paid for any 
service in the home. It seems a wise pro- 
vision, made by some parents, that they 
be paid for unusual service, and that 
there be other regular duties imposed upon 
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them which they shall do without pay. 

The habit of earning is a good one to 
instill within children whether they be of 
rich or poor parents. It teaches them in- 
dependence and self-reliance. A danger 
to be avoided is the habit of giving to 
children money whenever they desire it, 
without their knowing its value. They 
must learn some hard lessons when they 
are obliged to depend upon themselves, 
and those lessons might better be taught 
earlier in life. The plan which some have 
might be considered a good one of allow- 
ing a child a certain amount which he 
may spend as he thinks best, but for which 
he shall account to his parents, when he 
may be instructed as to his mistakes and 
taught wisdom for the future. Those 
children who have had some money to 
spend, under proper guidance, have seemed 
oftenest to show the most wisdom as they 
grew older and had the full control of 
money. — 

It seems a most desirable thing for a 
woman to have an allowance for house- 
hold expenses. In many instances she 
plans to the great advantage of the one 
who furnishes the money, and she learns 
to be careful in order to make the allow- 
ance last through the month. If she has 
no idea of the amount of money from 
which she draws and it is forthcoming 
upon her request, she is hable to embarrass 
the one who carries the purse, when if she 
knew the exact financial condition she 
would be more careful and perhaps a 
great help in the financial affairs of the 
family. As a rule the woman of the 
house has a more direct and fixed plan 
than has the man, who perhaps plans less 
and spends as long as he has money in 
his pocket. 

The household living expenses may be 
by monthly bills or by cash. To allow 
these bills to run longer than one month 
is, as a rule, an unwise thing. It, of 
course, embarrasses the one who has sold 
the goods, and leaves the purchaser in 
doubt as to his real financial condition. 
A monthly bill has the advantage of a 


#4 


statement, showing just what has been 
spent for household expenses, whe pur- 
chasing by cash may have the advantage 
in securing better service and better prices . 
from the storekeeper, and possibly in 
diminishing the number of expenditures 
which may be made in a family. It seems 
easier to get articles charged, believing in 
ability to pay in the future, than to pay 
cash at the time they are purchased, but 
the bills are inevitable and sometimes 
hard to care for when they come. Careful 
planning in regard to household expenses 
is extremely desirable. 

Provision must always be made for cer- 
tain fixed expenses—as taxes, water, gas 
and insurance. One, however, may form 
an idea of the time for paying these items 
and make due provision for them before 
determining how much there is to live 
upon besides. . 

Provision is also necessary for extraor- 
dinary expenses—such as traveling, sick- 
ness, accidents, plumbing and repairs. It 
is a great mistake to plan one’s expen- 
ditures, believing that a year will see none 
of these unusual expenses, and a fund laid 
aside for the accidental oftentimes proves 
a real blessing. Sickness is apt to find 
one who has not large means totally un- 
prepared, and yet if the family is of any 
size every year is pretty sure to find 
trouble of this kind. 

If one maintains a home there goes with 
it a desire to constantly improve it. New 
furniture, articles of bric-a-brac, painting 
and decorating are desired, and the more 
one does, the more opportunity there seems 
to be to spend money in this way. If one 
uses good taste in these lines it all adds 
much to the comfort and beauty of the 
home, but many are forming the habit of 
buying fewer articles of furniture and 
bric-a-brac and spending the money to be 
spared for this purpose in an occasional 
addition to home decoration which may 
be truly artistic and inspirational. It 
were better to buy one good picture every 
year which will have a salutary influence 
upon the members of the household than 
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several pictures which are merely for wall 
decorations and not valuable in an artistic 
or educational way. 

The provision for the family clothing is 
that upon which many families have very 
serious thoughts. Food must be supplied, 
but it is often a great question how much 
money can be spared for clothing. This 
condition will be improved as good taste 
and artistic ability are acquired. Much 
money is spent simply for style. Often- 
times a last season’s hat, which is decidedly 
becoming, is more desirable to wear than 
a new hat which, though it may not be the 
latest style, is not suited to the wearer. 
Garments are discarded before they are 
half worn because they are not the latest 
cut. Many persons are kept busy changing 
styles, but if a person has really secured a 
garment which is very becoming and in 
which the material is good, he may expect 
to get much more service from it than 
from one which is unbecoming though of 
the latest style. A great saving in the 
expense of clothing may be had by careful 
judgment in selecting materials and in 
an artistic sense of that which is suited 
to the wearer. — : 

The American people suffer because so 
many live beyond their income, and many 
others. spend to the full extent of their 
incomes. The -tendency is to wait until 
an opportunity is seen for saving larger 
amounts before one really begins. The 
ereatest safety is in forming a habit of 
If one can save five dollars a year 
the habit is a good one and will lead to 
larger ability in this line. This small 
amount forms the nucleus for larger 
amounts and in time, too, amounts to no 
mean acquirement. It may be that this 
small saving will be just enough to pre- 
vent suffering for the necessaries of hfe 
in case of sickness, or to relieve when the 
loss of the home is impending. 

Persons differ as to their ability to make 
good investments. The utmost watchful- 
ness is needed to avoid rashness and un- 
fortunate speculations. It is desirable 
that it become a part of the education of 


saving. 


young people to learn to invest safely, 
and to use judgment and discretion in the 
use of money in business affairs. 
Systematic giving, as it relates to 
benevolences, churches, missions, etc., 
should be studied in all families. Chil- 
dren should be made a part of the plan of 
giving for these purposes. The motive 
back of the gift, the character developed, 
are as much to the giver as the gift may 
be to the receiver. No person in a family 
should be deprived of the grace of giving, 
but each one should have his own part as 
a means of discipline in wise giving and. 
as a happiness for benefiting others. 
May the time .come when churches and 
other organizations for good will be sup- 
ported by direct payments as gifts, rather 
than by socials, fairs, games, etc. If it 
is a privilege to give, it should not be 
confined to a few persons in such an or- 
ganization. It often happens that a few 
women do the baking for a church social, 
work harder for the success of the feast 
than they would in their own homes, and 
the church suppers are bought by their 
own husbands and families. In addition 
a man may buy the necessary articles for 
cooking, his wife may do the work, and he 
may buy the same cakes at a church sale 


.to take home for the family to eat. Leav- 


ing the interests of the groceryman out of 
the question, he might better give the 
money at the first, and his wife be spared 
the hard work of preparing for the event. 
The question therefore arises, whether the 
money was paid for the cake or whether it 
was given for the cause. The habit of 
direct giving for that which may benefit 
humanity will obviate many difficulties. 


LETTERS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


“T think no one can judge of the work 
and drudgery of farmers’ wives except 
women who have been right there and 
speak from experience. You see they get 
such poor pay for their products that 
every penny must be saved to pay their 
interest and taxes and necessary help in 
raising and securing the crops that there _ 
is nothing left to rebuild or modernize — 
their homes with, not even to fix over the 


kitchen to save steps. The situation of 
the farmer and his family is desperate. I 
wish I could take you in a few farm homes 
in this locality. It would make your heart 
ache. ‘They are struggling to pay their 
interest and the taxes on property some 
one else owns by mortgage. If you wish 
to help the farmer, do it through legis- 
lation.” 


“Six years ago I came to live on a farm. 
Now I am well and strong. Work never 
kills. I had just as soon wear out as rust. 
I do all of my own work, care for a house of 
nine rooms; three in my family; do all 
my sewing. I never buy canned goods 
or bake stuff. I put up about two hundred 
glass jars every year of fruit, jellies and 
pickles, all of our own raising. We have 
a vegetable farm. I enjoy working out-of- 
doors. I help get the produce ready for 
market. I raise about four hundred chick- 
ens a year. My husband helps a little in 
setting the hens. I have a flower garden, 
and I take my evenings for reading. I 
belong to the Grange. That is a grand 
order for farmers and their families. My 
pantry is between my kitchen and dining- 
room. I have a slide door cut through 
to each room. That saves steps.” 


“T am glad you think we ought to read 
—to do something besides housework. But 
my greatest perplexity is to reconcile 
housework and books. Perhaps it takes 
too much reading to content me, but too 
much work makes me peevish and dis- 
agreeable and discouraged. When the 
work crowds the books too much I put my 
books away in another room and try to 
forget all but the tasks. No amount of 
‘short cuts’ can give all women a fair 
chance for recreation or mental improve- 
ment. I expect to long for far more than 
I shall ever have of either. Thank you 
for caring about what we read.” 


“T have two little boys, one eight, the 
- other two. I find enough to keep me busy 
at all times, but not so much but that IJ 
find time to do some fancy work, and prac- 
tice some on the organ, not enough to ad- 
vance any, but simply to keep up with 
what I know. My neighbors tell me they 
can not understand how I do so much. I 
have never thought it anything wonderful. 
I simply plan in the morning. I lay out 
my work for the day. 

“There is one thing more I would like 
to tell farmers’ wives. . Always comb your 
hair and button your shoes before break- 


wa 
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fast, clean your teeth and nails, change 
your shoes and dress after your work is 
done. It pays to feel that you are keeping 
in touch with the world, and all the little 
things count.” 


“TI do not know as I can be of much 
help to others, for the reason I have but 
little use of my left hand and am lame, 
so I can not do my work as others do. 
Where others can save steps I can not. If 
I try to sometimes I usually break or spill 
something and make myself more work 
than I save. I rarely ever wash the 
supper dishes, as I have worked very hard 
all winter picking over beans from day- 
light to dark, and I would not see my 
kitchen by daylight except on Sunday, as 
I left before it was hardly light and I 
would not come from the bean room till 
dark. I have had*to neglect my house- 
work and it seems impossible to get caught 
up, but I am simply resting now to go at 
the beans again after a little.” 


“J wonder how other farmers’ wives. 
get time to write, although I think if I 
had no children, or even if I did not work 
out-of-doors as much I could get along, 
but I can not see the weeds grow and not 
try to pull them, or stay in when the cows 
need milking or calves or chickens need 
feeding, consequently it keeps my work | 
behind and me hustling all of the time.” 


“T have found a way to save my strength 


- which has not been mentioned yet in your 


papers, I think. It is by teaching my 
husband how to make the bread. I was 
ill one summer and we had no help, so 
he began it, and now when [I am tired at 
night he sends me off to bed while he ‘sets: 
the sponge.’ We have ten in our family, 
and use twelve large loaves a week.” 


“While I am an old maid, I enjoy every- 
thing pertaining to farm life, and if I 
were able to own a home would never live 
in a town or large city. [I think it a mis- 
taken idea that a woman’s work on a farm 
is harder than that of the towns. I have 
tried both. If women would only use tact 
and ingenuity the work on farms would 
be much easier and by far more pleasant. 
If I owned a home in the country or even 
in town I would want my kitchen to be 
the largest room on the place, with hard- 
wood floor and with the cellar door in one 
corner of the room. I would want dark 
painting for woodwork, calcimine walls, 
and plenty of light. 
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Our Premed. 


HIS letter from Mrs. M. R. Clayton, 
Ab Paullina, Iowa, is one that many over- 
worked, nerve-wearied women would do 
well to read and profit by. J know— 
every hard-worked man or woman who has 
tried it knows—that there is rest and relaxa- 
tion in the garden even when we seem to be 
engaged in hard work there. It isn’t the 
easiest of work to pull weeds or use a hoe, but 
it is such pleasant work because we do it in 
good company and under delightful conditions, 
that we forget to look on it as work, and work, 
when the hard things about it are forgotten, 
is pleasure of the best kind. A course of 
garden treatment is vastly superior to the man 
or woman “with nerves” to the treatment 
usually prescribed by the doctors. Get out in 
‘the fresh air, and grow healthy and happy, 
-and feel lost youth coming back, and you will 
-soon become a lover of the garden for the 
health there is in it, if not for the flowers 
growing there. But you will soon learn to 
love them. You can’t help doing so when you 
give them a chance to show you what delight- 
ful companions they can be. 


“At this season many busy women feel they 
have time searcely to look at, much less care 
for, flowers; that their everyday life must be 
one of constant toil from early morning till 
late at night. To such I would like to say, 
as a brother once did, to ‘save time’ (it may 
not always necessarily be as he advised me, 
and was what was then really needed), go to 
bed for an hour or two, but I believe much 
time can often be ‘saved’ by -allowing the 
nerves to relax, if even but for a few minutes. 

“While to the busy housewife a few minutes 
from her almost ceaseless round of duties often 
seem utterly impossible, are there not often 
times when work can be put aside to the saving 
of time, while the soil is loosened about this 
plant, a stake driven for that, a string fixed 
for another, and with a clearer brain and 
steadier nerves the work can be resumed, when 
it will be found to run more smoothly for the 
interference. 

“While the advantages to be gained by at- 
tending to the cares of house plants are very 
great those gained in the garden far excel. 
- To those (and how painfully great is the num- 
ber) who like myself suffer from nervous affec- 
tion, I would like to say after having tasted 
of the exhilarating effects of outdoor work, 
both among flowers and vegetables, ‘Go and 
do likewise. Forget for a while (as much as 
possible, at least) about being ‘not strong.’ 
“Revel in the pure air and sunshine, bend the 


energies toward the care of these little ‘angels 
of mercy,’ be they ever so few or ‘common,’ 
gauging the amount of work, of course, by 
the strength at disposal, and if my experience 
counts for anything, that amount will increase 
as time goes on, and to no part will this asser- 
tion apply more forcibly perhaps than to the 
nerves, 

“Just recovering from an attack of pneu- 
monia and congestion of lungs, am able to 
testify to the benefits to be derived from out- 
door employment. What if the indoor work 
has had to be slighted some? I feel amply 
repaid, not only from the fact that my flower 
beds and a small amount of vegetable garden 
promise large returns for the labor bestowed, 
but strength has returned increasingly, and I 
am better able to attend to household duties, 
while the little seeds, ‘hidden deep in the 
earth away,’ are growing into delicious vege- 
tables for the table or into bright blossoms and 
luxuriant foliage.” 


A correspondent who asks to be known as 
“Indiana”—I would much prefer to give her 
real name—sends this pleasant, chatty letter: 


“T have been an appreciative reader of HOME 
AND FLOWERS ever since it was published four- 
teen years ago, and when the magazine took 
on a ‘This, That, and the Other’ column, also 
printing letters from its friends, I was very 
fearful lest we would not get enough space from 
your practical pen, and yet how are you to go 
on forever writing without knowing what it is 
we wish to hear about or learn of? 

“T smile as I read A. Conjo’s letter concern- 
ing the fakes advertised by florists, for I see 
that I am not the only victim. MHaven’t I 
wrestled with those same plants? The first 
time I was victimized I was so enraged I wrote 
to the florist and told him what a fake he was 
advertising, innocently supposing he would not 
advertise it again, when lo! and behold, the 
next year he not only advertised it again, but 
added a testimonial from some one (imaginary, 
I suppose) as to its merits. Of course I with- 
drew my patronage for one year at least, which 
must have hurt him, as it amounted to at least 
fifty cents, but the next year found me nursing 
with great care two high-priced White Black- 
berries from the same florist, but they would 
not and did not reward me. What fools we 
readers of catalogues be! | 

“It is said that the American people like 
to be humbugged, and I verily believe it; the 
florists have found it out and come in for their 
share. Still, shall we content ourselves with 
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the same old ments and fruits because our 
florists are not honest enough for us to trust? 
“I want to ask when is the best time to pro- 
eure Clematis Paniculata. I have bought three 
good looking plants, but can not get them 
started. One or two came up, then died. I 
had a strong, beautiful plant of it over our 
porch that was burned. It is the best of all 
Clematis for shade. I have now four other 
kinds well started on the new house, but I 
want this one on the west of the veranda. 
Perhaps I did not set them right.” 


This letter from an Alabama reader is sug- 
gestive of the pleasure every lover of nature 
can enjoy who is willing to go to nature in 
search of it: 


“T have read of so many failures with the 
‘Little Gem’ Calla that I would like to give my 
experience with the plants. When I received 
them they were planted in nice loamy dirt and 
placed in my little greenhouse, where I only 
used an oil stove in the most extreme cold 
weather. They grew very nicely and began to 
bloom soon as spring came. The blooms were 
simply exquisite, especially the smallest of all, 
which was only about five inches high, when 
there came the loveliest ‘fairy’ Calla I ever 
saw. 

“JT have been so surprised at so many failures 
that I could not keep quiet on the subject any 
longer. i 

“Speaking of forests and Ferns calls to mind 
my trip to the mountain this spring with a 
dear friend. A great many people think Ala- 
bama contains no natural Ferns, but they are 
wrong. We went about two miles from. Bes- 
semer, and, after some rough riding up the 
mountain, we came to a ravine where the 
sround was marshy and very rich. We gazed 
about to see if the place would he suitable to 
stop in, when lo! the most exquisite Ferns I 
‘ever saw, from three inches to two feet and 
more in height, met our sight. It was really 
Fernland. We had a dray with us, which we 
filled full of beautiful plants. The old drayman 
stood gazing at us in amazement, then re- 
marked, ‘Good land, Miss, is you all gwine 
to take dis stuff back thro’ town?’ We said 
most certainly. I think he was so amazed at 
our taste for ‘dat trash’ that he had very little 
to say until we reached home. 

“T am a lover of flowers and a worker (as 
far as my strength will let me) among them. 
My yard is almost a wilderness of many va- 
rieties of flowers and foliage. 

“T love Home AND FLowers. I have many 
of the old copies of different years way back 
that I get out and read after reading all that 
the new ones contain. I wish and hope much 
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for HOME AND FLOWERS. May success attend 
it in its forward march. I have many little 
things concerning flowers I would like to tell 
some time—when I have another chance.” 


Come again, and often, please. 


Mrs. Mary Hooper sends this letter. It was 
intended for The Floral World, but I have 
“inherited it” among the assets of that defunct 
periodical, and am glad to give it place here, 
because, aside from its interest as a letter from 
a flower lover, it affords me an opportunity 
to answer some questions which other readers 
may be glad to have answered: 


“IT am a subscriber to The Floral World, and 
I enjoy reading it very much. In the Janu- 
ary number I found some things that surprised 
me. First, in the ‘Thanksgiving Day Back 
Yard’ we are ‘old of Chrysanthemum cuttings 
rooted in midsummer in bloom at Thanksgiv- 
ing. How could that be? Again, the one rho 
wrote ‘Bathe the Flowers’ lays her plants in a 
tub of water and leaves them an hour. If I 
laid one of my plants in a tub of water for an 
hour the earth would absorb so much water it 
would all wash out of the pot. How does she 
manage it? Another floral sister puts a ‘table- 
spoonful of Castor oil in a gutter’ around her 
Calla once a week. I have a nice Calla, and 
if it needs Castor oil it shall have it, but I 
want to know why? What effect does the oil 
have on the Calla? And why would not pink 
pills do just as well? I do not ask these ques- 
tions to find fault, but only for information. 
I love my plants and am anxious to learn.” 


As to the Chrysanthemums, there is nothing 
strange about flowers at Thanksgiving from 
summer-rooted plants. They have had several 
months to grow in, and late-started plants will 
bloom the same season, if kept away from frost. 
As to bathing the plants, if the soil is not very 
light, and the pot is not disturbed after being 
placed in the tub, the soil ought not to wash 
out. It certainly will not when there are many 
roots to hold it together. It simply absorbs 
what it can, after which the water in the tub 
has no further effect on it. As to the Castor 
oil treatment, all I have to say is, that plants 
don’t require physic, and whoever advises it 
does so without a proper understanding of its 
effect on a plant. Oil and water are antag- 
onistic, and if you put oil about the roots of 
your plants you are pretty sure to clog the 
tender working roots with the sticky substance, 
thus preventing them from reaching out into 
the soil for the food they need, and in a short 
time your plant “gets sick,’ and, to be consis- - 
tent, I suppose the person who administers 
oil gives it a dose of something else to counter- 
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act the mischief done. By all means use the They grew so strong that they were able to - 


“pink pills” im preference to Castor oil. The After that I raised them - 
in the garden in common soil, where I had in- 
different results, with all kinds of Aster pests. 
But the worst thing I have to deal with is a 
large black bug or beetle resembling an old- 
fashioned running potato bug, only it is jet 
black. It comes after the Asters are ready to 
bloom and will eat a large bed up in a night 
or in an hour or two. If I find them in time 
I don’t know what better to do, so I grab the 
‘shears and while they are busily engaged in > 
“eating I just quietly snip their heads off one 
after another as fast as I can until I demolish 
the whole gang, for they come in companies. - 
If any one knows a better plan I would like 
to hear it. They will quickly destroy a fine 
bed of Dianthus Pinks also if let alone.” 


continued use of that will kill your plants. Be 
sure of that. 

“Indiana” gives us some advice about Aster 
growing which will be found beneficial by those 
who admire this flower and have some difficulty 
in growing it well. My own experience goes 
to prove that high cuiture greatly lessens the 
dangers which we have to contend against 
where only ordinary treatment is given: 


“For two years I grew my~ Asters where 
there had been an old wood house without a 
The soil was composed of well-rotted 
wood or ‘chip dirt.’ My Asters were the finest 
I ever saw and free from pests. I think per- 
haps the chip dirt was suited to their needs. 


- floor. 


withstand the pests. 


A BIT OF PLEASANT GO0Se2re 


but had no end of trouble in trying to have 

one of my own because the moles would 

destroy the bulbs, and the children and 
dogs would run over the bed after blooming 
season was over. Finally I selected a new place 
for my bed. I made it large and round. I 
had the top soil lifted and piled at one side, 
then almost if not quite a foot of the clay 
beneath it lifted and carted away. Then I 
had a wall made of brick laid all around up 
the side of the bed one and one-half or two feet 
deep, so close that a mole could not creep 
through and so deep they would not burrow 
under. Then I had rotted manure and plenty 
of it thrown in the bottom. On top of this the 
soil was replaced, mixed with black loam. 
Then I planted my bulbs, of which I had enough 
to put them six inches apart in the row all 
around the bed, and the rows nine inches 
apart. JI then mulched the bed alt over with 
dead sod turned root side up. I only wanted 
one large bed, so I selected bulbs that would 
bloom early and late. Then I put Crocus 
thickly in the center, mixing the early and 
late blooming Tulips evenly all over the bed, 
so almost from the time the Crocus are gone 
the bed is a thing of beauty and a joy for 
months. The Tulips do not bloom for six 
months, but every one knows that an old Tulip 
bed is not ornamental after it is through 
blooming, so I sowed seed of the Shirley Poppy 
in it, and soon after the last Tulips: have 
bloomed the Poppies begin, and by going over 
the bed every day with scissors and clipping 


| ALWAYS admired, a beautiful Tulip bed, 


off every seed pod I succeeded in keeping them 


blooming all summer. When the dry, hot 
weather comes you must give them a few good 
soakings—not a little water, but a good soak- 
ing. Pour the water cn and give it time to 
soak through the bed, then put more on until 
the bed is wet as far down as it is dug. 

I do not dig in this bed or stir the soil, for 
it is planted too thickly’ and I would disturb — 
the roots, but it does not get hard, for it is 
made of material that can not after being 
mulched with sod. When the soil is wet after 
a rain I pull out the weeds. To prevent the 
bulbs from freezing up out of the ground mulch 
the bed in late autumn with coarse manure. 

Now, last, but not least, especially if this 
bed is in the yard, it needs some protection” 
around it; if there are chickens it must have it; 
if there are children or dogs it needs it almost 
as much. Clip the flowers and give them to the 
children. The more Poppies you clip the better, 
but don’t let them in the bed, for they do not 
understand where to step. My bed has a two- 
foot wire netting around it, which is a sufficient 
protection. This bed needs to be renewed and 
thinned once in four years. There are other 
things that can be planted in the Tulip bed 
that will make it a source of delight all summer 
if only you make the bed rich enough to stand 
the demand. One thing is Portulaca. It does 
not mind the dry weather much if the soil is 
not too light. If the bulbs are not too close 
together you can sink your pots filled with — 
Geraniums for summer blooming between the 
rows of bulbs and have the Portulaca carpeting 
the ground beside. The soil beneath is better 
to be shaded completely. INDIANA. 
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== Capitol Cook Book 


One of the most practical and thoroughly reliable books of cooking recipes ever 
published. It isa revision of the famous White House cook book, edited jointly by 
Hugo Zieman, the celebrated steward of the White House, and Mrs. F. L. Gillette, the 
well known and highly esteemed authority on all questions of cookery and household 
economics—of which there have been Over 700,000 Copies Sold. 
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There is not a single recipe in the book which has not been actually tested by the 
authors, and proved invariably a suecess. They honestly recommend each and every 
one as of the very best of its kind. 


Cooks will have no failures if they use THE CAPITOL 
Contains 448 pages—Over 1400 Tested Recipes 


Over 1400 
Recipes 


A Chapter 


on Carving 


Are carefully classified Illustrated with over 


20 diagram cuts of 
fowls and meats, is a 
valuable aid to any 
host who takes pride 
in entertaining and 
serving in a refined 
and graceful manner. 
Many suggestions are 
also given—helpful to 
the buyer and in the 
preparation and cook- 
ing of the different 
parts. 


and fully indexed; are 


supplemented by chap- 


ters on special dishes 


for the sick, coloring 
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for fruits, etc., coffee, 
tea, beverages; points 
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on table etiquette; def- 
initions of French 
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terms; the laying of 
the table and treat- 
ment of guests. 
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The most complete, practical and economical Cook Book published 


ONE COPY FREE 


One copy of this splendid ‘‘Capitol Cook Book,’’ as described above, bound 
in heavy manila, will be mailed absolutely free to any one remitting $1 for HoME 
AND FLOWERS for two years, provided no other premium is taken. Or we will mail 
the magazine for one year and a copy of the Capitol Cook Book to any one remitting 
only 75 cents, provided no other premium is taken. 


Address: 


PUSLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Midsummer 


In 


the Ga rden 


BY MRS. G. T. DRENNAN 


ANNAS are like beacons, brightening 
‘ the flower frieze. Independent of sun, 
dust and long days of hottest midsum- 
mer weather, Queen Charlotte, Fla- 
mingo, President Carnot, Chicago, and Bis- 
marck, in flaming scarlet and richest crimson, 
are dazzling in effect. Burbank and Alsace 
are superb in clear gold and sulphur yellow. 
Tarrytown is probably the finest all-round 
Canna yet introduced. It differs from all 
other varieties in the branching habit of bloom- 
ing. Each tall flower stalk produces from 
three to five spikes of brilliant crimson flowers. 
They are so numerous that the foliage is almost 
obscured by them. Cannas are particularly 
available for Southern gardens. They have 
broad sub-tropical foliage and attain great 
luxuriance, which as an antithesis to prevailing 
dust and heat of ordinary summers is cool and 
refreshing. The beauty of the Canna leaves 
depends upon cleanliness. Water frequently 
applied keeps them free from smoke and dust 
accretions, and attention to insects on the part 
of the gardener preserves them from lacerations. 
Neglected, the leaves will be eaten into shreds 
by the cut worms. 

Marechal Valiant and Discolor are very hand- 
some bronze leaved Cannas. They both produce 
chrome yellow flowers of large size and charm- 
ing appearance. : 

The Hibiscus rivals the Canna in fitness for 
gardens where summers are long and heat in- 
tense. They belong to the Mallow genus, to 
which the Cotton belongs, and flourish under 
like conditions. The old standard double scar- 


let and double crimson are as good as any, and, 


although both are red, present striking contrast. 
Peachblow is the loveliest thing in the whole 
class. It is large and very double, of an ex- 
quisite, clear, peachblow pink, deepening to rose 
color at the heart. Hibiscus is the flower of 
a day, but is constant in bloom production. 
Every summer morning finds the shrubs loaded 
with fresh and brilliant flowers. Like the 
Canna, the Hibiscus must be watered freely, 
and the dark, glittering green foliage kept 
free from dust. 

Cannas and Hibiscus require rich, well tended 
bedding places. Neither of these showy plants 
is available for cut flower purposes. They are 
strictly for yard ornamentation. For this pur- 
pose they are not excelled. Returning home 
from the summer outing, householders will be 
sure to find the garden gay with these flowers, 
for they bloom brilliantly until frost. 

Where the garden forms a parallelogram the 


ever-blooming, brilliant flowers may fill the 
frieze on the two opposite sides, planted about 
three feet apart, with as many ever-blooming 
white flowers as there are of all other colors 
combined. White and lavender colored Lan- 
tanas are luxuriant in growth, and the flowers 
delicate and effective. Lantanas are constant 
bloomers, and for the mixed flower frieze have 
no superiors. - They bloom in masses from early 
to late. Nellie Bly is the only fragrant Lan- 
tana. It is entirely free from the peculiar cdor 
of all others of its class. It is pure white. 

The Paris Daisy is an eye-bright, ever-bloom- 
ing bedder. The ray-fiowered corolla of pure 
white and the bright yellow disk make the Daisy 
very showy. It is one of the most available of 
all for cut flower purposes. Filling in the 
angles of the steps and base of the house front 
and the corners of the side and front fence, 
as well as across the front, mixed flowers, that 
harmonize with each other, are the most effec- 
tive. A gross profusion of any one kind has 
a commercial effect. The poet says: 


“Fair are the flowers, 
But their sweet suggestion is fairer.” 


The Bracken and the Sword Fern, tall grow- 
ing, green and airy; sweet-scented Heliotropes, 
light and dark blooms mixed; Plumbago, in 
white, leaden blue and vermilion; mammoth 
Verbena, from white to rich maroon; Gerani- 
ums; Dahlias; Abutilons; Roses; flowering 
vines that are light and graceful, but also lux- 
uriant; Coleus; Caladiums; Crotons; golden 
feather Feverfew and Alternanthera, for bor- 
ders, must be planted in selected numbers and 
with strict regard to the harmony of colors. 
The flora of Southern gardens is so abundant 
in variety that something must be rejected each - 
year. What is discarded one year may be 
adopted the next. Red flowers may be the main 
components of the garden scheme one year, 
white the next. Red and white were the colors 
in the War of the Roses, and are yet the colors 
upon which flower schemes are most effectively 
constructed. Red and white still lead. What- 
ever the form, however filled, let the frieze 
have Chrysanthemums introduced. As bedding 
plants, where the soil is rich and moist, they ~ 
erow with great vigor. It is necessary to thin 
them out now and again before they form their 
buds. Unless for exhibition purposes, grow 
them in the open border, and not in pots. 

Flowering vines from midsummer till late 
autumn are fascinating features of the garden. 
The starry white Solanum blooms in sheets, 
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sore Eyes 
Cured Free, 


Famous Lotion That is Absolutely Harmless and 
Positively Cures Sore Eyes, Granulated Lids, 
Wild Hairs, Ulcers, Cataracts, Blood- 
shot or Inflamed or Tired Eyes. 


It Makes Weak Eyes Strong and Gives Instant 
Relief to the Burning Pain or Soreness of 
Strained Eyes or Eyes Hurt by Night 
Work—Send Your Name and 
Address Today for 
Free Package. 


The cures being made by this magic lotion 
every day are truly remarkable. Mrs. Neff of 
Cuba, Ill., was cured in a month with this lotion 
of ulcers of the eyes. Sbe had already lost the 
sight of one eye and doctors told her she must go 
blind. To-day she can see perfectly out of both 
eyes. Rey. James Elliott, pastor of the First 


Bad Case of Granulated Lids Cured by Prof. H. 
T. Schlegel’s Magic Eye Lotion. 


Baptist Church of Chillicothe, Ill., was cured of 
a case of granulated eyelids that had resisted for 
years all attempts of doctors to cure. Mr. George 
W. Byers, Owensboro, Ky., was cured of ulcers 
and wild hairs with this lotion after all other 
remedies have failed. Dora Casey, Chicago, was 
cured of granulated lids, for which doctorstreated 
her for five months steady but failed to cure. Dr. 
J. W. Angell of Lowa Falls, Ia., one of the oldest 
and best known doctors in the West, suffered 
with granulated eyelids for seven years. He 
tried every remedy but failed to cure until he 
used Prof. Schlegel’s eye lotion and one bottle 
gave him more relief than all the remedies he 
ever tried. Dr. J. O. Gable of Peoria, IIl., suffered 
from childhood with granulated iids and. was cured 
in a month with this famous lotion. G. Klopfer, 
the well-know florist of Peoria, Ill., suffered for 
years with weak, watery and sore eyes and spent 
hundreds of dollars with doctors. One bottle of 
Prof. Schlegel’s Magic Eye Lotion cured him. It 
stops paininstantly. It contains no cocaine nor 
other harmful drugsand it cures every case of 
sore or weak eyes and cures tostay cured. The 
Professoris very glad tosend afree package of 
his remedy to anyone who suffers with their 
eyes. Write to-day to Prof. H. T. Schlegel, 142 
Mackinaw Bldg., Chicago, Ill., and be cured. 
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“Feminology’. 


Complete table of contents and 
sample pages sent FREE. 


A scientific book for women, 
one of the most valuable works 
ever written. Ittreats of mar- 
| riage, care of babies, diet, nurs- 
ing,children’s diseases and their 
| care, physical culture, personal 
beauty, giving information that 
is all important to health and 
| happiness 700 pages, beauti- 
| fully illustrated, and 28 colored 
} plates. 

i “If the information contained 
in Feminology were more 

| widely and timely known and 
| heeded, endless and needless 
miseries might te avoided.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


5) 
Write for 32-page table of contents and see what this 
valuable book contains. ; 


C.L. Bressler & €Co., 2186 Gladys Ave., Chicago, I- 
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eee MEND YOUR OWN SHOES ! 
ia Send for our complete 
Cobbler’s Outfit QNtY 
Contains half-soling iron stand with 3 
aia reversible lasts, 1 shoe knife, 1 shoe 
imhammer, i pegging awl, | harness 
i eSewing awl, | paper heel nails 
7 § paper half-soling nails, § 
Swrench for awl handles, a 


avin wooden box, Address 


jae GOREN STEWART BROS., 


COBBLER nex 


467-469 N, High St. 468-470 Market St.,Columbus, 0., U.S.A. 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS au 


rite for names of hundreds of delighted 
customers. Make $80 to 850 5 
weekly. Do business at home 
or traveling, all or spare time, If 
selling Gray outfits and doing 
genuine gold, silver, nickle and metal 
plating on Watches, Jewelry, Tableware 
Bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. No ex. \\} 
erience, quickly learned. Enormous demand. NA 
o toys or humbug. Outfits all sizes. Everything & 
guaranteed. Let us start you. We teach you FREE, 
Write today. H. GRAY & OO. OINOINNATI, @. 


PLAY ™ PIANO " ORGAN 


The Hotchkiss’ Analytical System for playing 
Chords teaches you in a week’s time to play a good 
accompaniment A knowledge of music is unneces- 
sary. This is the only system not requiring a 
knowledge of music that is endorsed by the leading 
music teachers everywhere. You can learn easily 
and quickly to play in any key. Price for full 
course $1.00. AGENTS WANTED. Address J. W. 
George, 313 Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


$20,000 FOR A (S) CENT 


But it was the scent of that wonderful Boston Carnation. 

It’s exquisite Fragrance has been reproduced in a Lasting 
manner in the Celebrated SEA-FOAM Toilet Soap. New Form 
— Semi-Liquid—No Waste. 

ABSOLUTELY PURE. Will Soften and Whiten the roughest 
skin, also excellent for baby. 2 sizes, 20 and 30 cents, sample 
for 10 cents. 

IROGUOIS CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 


pipxou CAN VEGETABLES 
: AN VEGETABLE 
String-Beans, Celery, Young Beets, Tomatoes? Thou- 
sands of our customers doby our perfect method. Cherries, 
Raspberries, etc., canned without cooking. Pickles, Cat- 
sups, Cider Wine, Butters, also fruit canned old way, made 
avsolutely safe. 12 yearsinuse. Only 10 cents for 2sample 
pkgs. for doing all this. Agents wanted. AMERICAN 
WOMAN’S CANNING CO., 318 Williams St., Jackson, Mich. 


GINSENG 


Seeds and roots for sale. Most valuable crop in the world. 
Room in your garden. Plantinfall. Send 4c. postage for big 
illustrated book: Ginseng Culture magazine, 25c. a year. 

OZARK GINSENG CoO., Dept. F. Joplin, Mo. 


LADIES To do piecework at their homes. We 


furnish all material and pay from $7 to 
$12 weekly. Experience unnecessary, Send stamped envelope 
to Royal Co., Desk H, F., 34 Monroe St., Chicago, 
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from top to bottom. Solanum Azurenum 
is also lovely when in flower, and is then adorned 
with bright and shining clusters of seed berries. 
Both are free from the invasion of insects. 
Lanier’s celebrated formula for mixing a 
salad, figuratively, applies to the formation of 
the annual garden in the South. Everything is 
either green or in bloom, and potted plants, 


lawn vases, hanging baskets, Cacti and succu- 


Our Readers 
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lents for the rockery, water Lilies, Roses, and 
even the green lawn eall for the “philosopher,” 
the “miser,”’ the “spendthrift,” but not for the 
“madman to mix it,” for nature does that with ~ 
a hand too lavish. Soil and chmate foster such 
luxuriance that, without restriction and con- 
stant watchfulness and pruning, the natural 
tendency would run away with the garden in 
ereen. 


Perplexities 


Hardy Asters.—(Mrs. McK.) The hardy 
fall-blooming Aster is a most desirable plant. 
It can be grown from seed, because I have 
often found young plants growing near my 
old ones, but it is always offered for sale by 
the root by the dealers, and I would advise 
buying strong plants of it. Novae Angliae is 
perhaps the best variety, large, extremety florif- 
erous, perfectly hardy, and increasing in size 
from year to year. Color, rosy violet. There 
are so many flowers on each branch that at a 
little distance nothing but flowers can be seen. 
You can purchase it of any dealer making a 
specialty of hardy plants, as nearly all our 
leading dealers do nowadays. You will be de- 
lighted with it. Chapmanni is a smaller. variety 
having delicate blue flowers. This is lovely 
when grown in masses. There are a good many 
yarieties—all good—included in the dealers’ 
lists. These Asters, you will understand, are 
not like the annual Aster, but are domesticated 
and improved varieties of the wild or native 
Aster, usually found growing in old pastures 
along with Goldenrod. But so desirable and 
beautiful are they that they: have become ex- 
tremely popular in England, where compar- 
atively few American flowers are cultivated. 


Trouble With Roses.—(W. W.) This corre- 
spondent writes that he has a Rose which fails 
to do well. It first mildewed. Then its leaves 
turned brown, and after that its stalks began to 
Now there is but one stalk left, and that 
is dying. He adds that he has the plant in a 
warm closet, through which a stovepipe runs. 
This, in itself, is enough to kill the hardiest of 
Roses. I presume his early failures were owing 
largely to wrong treatment, but he does not 
enlighten me on this point, therefore | am not 
able to give any definite opinion. The mildew 
might have been got rid of by dusting the plant 
with flour of sulphur, when damp. He also 
states that he has another Rose planted in the 
garden, which “went to the bad” in spite of the 
fact that he fed it very liberally with horse 


die. 


manure. It probably did so because of his too 
great liberality with this fertilizer, which is not 
adapted to successful Rose culture. About the 
worst thing one can do for a sick plant is to 
shut it up in a warm closet. Give it plenty of 
air and light. 


Cestrum Parqui.— (Mrs. M. L.) The Night- 
Blooming Jasmine can not be kept in a very 
small pot. When its roots fill the old pot a 
shift to a larger size is needed. Of course, you 
can cut back the top in such a manner as to 


keep it within the limit desired, but continual 


cutting back would interfere with flowering. 
If you do not care to give your plant a large 
pot make use of a liquid fertilizer, but when the 
plant makes its annual growth do not shorten 
the branches, as flowers are borne at the ends 
of them. After flowering do your cutting back. 
Withhold water to some extent and allow the 
plant to rest during summer, but on no account 
put it out in the open ground. If you do it will 
have made such root growth by fall that you 
will need a tub to accommodate it. Small 
plants of Rose Geranium will require small pots, 
but, like all plants grown for foliage, the beauty 
of a fully developed plant depends upon giving 
it plenty of root room, therefore you can not 
expect to have a fine plant and keep it in a 
small pot. 


To Many Correspondents.— Please do not ex- 
pect me to answer inquiries by mail. So many 
letters come, accompanied by a stamp or a self- 
addressed envelope, requesting for immediate 


_attention, that often one whole day in a week 


must be given up to answering them. I would 
be glad to give these letters the attention their 
writers ask for, but, perhaps unfortunately, I 
am not able to devote so much time to private 
correspondence. Asa general thing all inquiries 
are answered the next month after they are 
received. Quite often the informatien sought 
for can be found in back numbers of the mag- 
azize. I am always anxious to oblige my read-_— 
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Work You 
Should Own 


A FREE GIFT 


to be Presented by Dr. Sproule, B. A., to all Who May Apply. 


HEN aman truly wishes to benefit humanity in the 
highest sense, what does he give away? Books, 
books, every time. It is really the most helpful— 

yes, and most valuable gift he can distribute. Andrew 
Carnegie, the great millionaire, thinks so. See how he 
gives away librariesevery day! Dr. Sproule, the emi- 
nent specialist, thinKs so too and not a day passes but 
hundreds of books are sent out free from his busy offices. 
During long years of experience he has found that in no 
way can mankind be helped more effectively. Therefore 
he offers to the public, @ésolutely free, lis book on Con- 
stipation. Perhaps you are troubled with Constipation. 
Then this book is for yow. Consider what this offer means. 
Dr. Sproule, a man famous in his profession, has made 


Send For 


When you send for the book, cut out the accompanying 
blank slip and forward it with your name and address 
plainly written on the dotted lines. Do mot delay as there 
has been atremendous demand for the book. Write to 


DR, SPROULE, B.A, 
Specialist, 9 to 17 Doane St., Boston. 


=< 


a life study of this too common and disagreeable trouble. 
He has written this valuable book, He has illustrated it 
with fine drawings of the organs affected by Constipation. 
Now he offers it free to all who desire it. He might have 
put this book on sale—but this was not his plan. He 
wants the book to aid all mankind and thousands have 
benefitted by his generosity and sincerity of purpose. 


N you how this trouble progresses, it makes plain its 
dangers, and ittells you how you can be cured. It’s 
well worth while to gain all this helpful information— 
without charge. 


It Today 


OW for afew words about the bookeitself, It enters 
thoroughly into the causes of Constipation, it shows 
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AND AGENTS 
WANTED. 


SALESME 
BIG WAGES si iicn 


Blue Flame 
Wickless, Fuel Oil Stove 
cooking and heating. New, 
wonderful invention. Enor- 
mous demand. Everybody buys. 


Big Seller. Gener tesits own fey 

fuel gas from kerosene oil. A ™ : 
spoonful of oil makes a hogshead of fuel gas. Cheapest, 
safest, best fuel. No dirt, ashes or big coal bills. All sizes. 
Prices $3 up. Write for svecial offer, new plan. Cat. Free. 


WORLD MFG. CO., 5236 World Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 
Anyamount. Poultry, Eggs, 


90 VARIETIES. Pigeons, and Belgium Hares, 


—— Prize list FREE. Everybody oughtto haye 
one of Our Natural Colored Description 60 page 
Poultry Guide, Remedies, Information and be con- 
yinced. Only 10c mailed. Address, 
J.A. BERGEY, Box E. 


ay NTs Either RED or BLACK. 


Do They Pester You? 
We have a sure remedy. 10c. AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
CO., 318 Williams Street, Jackson, Mich. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 


Patterns for 32 different articles; 
long clothes) with full directions 
for making, showing neces- 
i; sary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
4 terns forshort clothes; either 
p2 Set Sent postpaid for only 25 
=c¢ts. Alarge illustrated booklet, 
: “showing everything necessary for 
mother and infant. sent free. Send silver orstamps. Infants’ ready 
made garments my specialty. Address 
MRS, C. C. ATSMA, Bayonne, rseyo 


Telford, Pa. 


New Je 


Tell all Poultry Troubles 
tous. Our poultry specialists will answer and 
advise you free ofcharge. Wecarry 4 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Every thing the best ofits kind, from markers 
to incubators. Our catalogue willinterest and 
profityou. Mailed free; ask for CatalogueD. 


W. J. GIBSON & CO., (Inc.) UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO. F 


Dept. Mer., H. M. Horton, Director Nat'l Fanciers’ Association. 


“AValuable 
Book =~ 


32 page book of The Toledo Cooker 
bo. tells allthere isto know about ; 


steam cookers round orsquare, 
single or double doors. 


IDEAL STEAM 


COOKERS g 


Prices from 81.75 to 811.25 are 
the best possible to produce. 
Cook a complete meal over 
One Burner of any stove. 
Whistle Blows 20 minutes be- 

| fore waterisneeded. Needno 
attention:donotheatorsteam 
the kitchen; no odor of cook- 
ing canescape. Holdsi2to 18 
quart jars for cannirg fruit. S 

m Write for Free Book rightnow. Agents Wanted. & 
The Toledo Cooker Co. 2328 AlbionSt., Toledo,O. & 
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**Hello Polly.” 


Sy 
53 
Parrots are the mostjolly, sociable and in- 
teresting of all home pets. W.importgreat 
numbers of choice young hand raised birds 
which are unsurpassed. Every bird guaranteed 
to learn to talk. A beautiful Cuban or Mexican 


Parrot for Oniy $3.90 


if ordered before Sept. Ist. “Price includes 
shipping case and food for journey. A first 
class cage $1.40, large cage $2.50. Elegant 
32 large brass cage $6.85. African, Panama, Yel- 

a low Head and other parrots atlow prices. 


PARROT BOOK 2csssns 10 varieties 


of parrots intheir natural 
colors and telling how to train and care for them, FREE 
if you mention this paper. Complete book on birds 25c. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Ia. 


WOMEN TO SEW 22's 


pay. No material to buy. 


and prices we pay. ; 
Universal Co., Dept. 70, 


Largest retail bird deal- 
érsin America. 


shields at home, plain sewing 
only. It’s all piece-work; good 
Send reply envelope for particulars 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ers, and would willingly comply with requests 
for personal replies if I had more time at my 
disposal, but to a busy man one day in the week 
is more than he can spare without neglecting 
other work that must be done. 


Converting a Veranda Into a Conservatory.— 
(F. S. A.) This can be easily done. Have 
the sides and ends all glass to within about two 
feet of the floor. A good workman can fit the 
sash so snugly that there will be no crevices to 
admit cold air. Storm sash can be put on from 
the outside in fall, thus adding much to the 
protection of plants from frost. You can run 
the pipe from furnace as suggested around the 
enclosure close to the outside wall. The expense 
will not be much, and the pleasure afforded by 
such a room for plants can not be estimated 
in dollars and cents. If there is not a wall 
under the veranda, either have one made or 
bank well to prevent cold from striking up 
through the floor. A glass roof is not abso- 
lutely necessary, but I would advise some open- 
ing through the wood roof by which ventilation 
can be obtained. 


Fuchsia Trouble.—(Mrs. J. A.. HE.) ‘Your 
Fuchsia may drop its leaves because it does not 
get enough water, or it may be infested with red 
spider. Turn it out of its pot and examine the 
soil in which it grows. If not moist all through 
give more. If you have provided good drainage 
there is no danger of overwatering. If the soil 
seems all right, examine the yellowing leaves. 
If you find little red specks on the underside 
of them or tiny webs, you may feel sure that 
the red spider causes the trouble. Remedy, 
water sprayed all over the plant. 
of the plant to bloom may be the result of 
recent repotting. Generally repotted plants 
make a considerable growth of branches before 
flowering much. 


Rose “Suckers.”—(E.) Sprouts and suckers 
are very much the same thing. Perhaps, in 
general parlance, the term sucker is used to 
denote a sprout appearing near the old plant, 
while the term sprout is applied to asshoot from 
the base, close to the ground. If a Rose is 
grafted suckers may be thrown up from the 
root below the graft, and these seldom bloom. 
But if not a grafted plant, all suckers ought to 
produce flowers similar to those of the original 
plant. I prefer Roses on their own roots be- 
cause of the tendency of grafted plants to send 
up non-flowering growth, which disappoints the 
owner because he does not understand the na- 
ture of it. 


Asparagus.—(R.) There is no such thing as 
an Asparagus Fern. We have three varieties 
of Asparagus in cultivation in greenhouse and 


The failure 


living-room—A. Sprengeri, a  coarse-leaved, 
trailing variety with thick, tuberous roots; 
A. plumosus, with spreading branches growing 
in flat, frond-like shape, with very delicate 
foliage, and A. tenuissimus, a climbing variety. 
A. plumosus is probably what is referred to as 
Asparagus Fern. It is propagated—as are all 
these varieties—by division of the roots. Cut 
them apart with a thin-bladed, sharp knife. 


Crimson Rambler.— (Mrs. J. F. McM.) The 
“whitish appearance” of your Rose is mildew. 
The usual remedy is sulphur, dusted all over the 
plant while it is damp. Mildew is a disease, 
sometimes caused by lack of vitality, but oftener 
by exposure to cold winds, drafts and sudden 
changes of temperature. If the plant stands 
in an exposed place see that it is provided with 
shelter, or remove it to some place where the 
location is more favorable. Manure the ground 
heavily with old cow manure, and eut back the 
diseased branches sharply. 


Hardy Plants.— (Miss M. L. BR.) You can 
set these plants to advantage in fall. But do 
it as soon as it is possible to procure them from 
the dealer. The longer you wait the less chance 
they will have to become established before cold 
weather sets in. Early set plants ought to 
bloom comparatively well next spring, but of 
course they can not be expected to do as well 
as after they have had a season to become 
thoroughly established in. Early fall planting 


is, in many ways, preferable to spring planting. 


Palms.—(M.) Give soil of garden loam. 
Have the best of drainage. Pack soil firmly 
about roots. Water moderately. Keep in shade, 
and be sure to keep all insects down. Use 
fertilizer only when plants are growing. More 
harm is done to Palms by overwatering than 


> in any other way, I think, but if good drainage - 


is given there is little danger of injury from 
this cause. In a soggy, sour soil, such as re- 
sults from lack of drainage, the tips of the 
leaves will almost always turn yellow. 


Grubs on Roses.— (Mrs. D. 8.8.) If the grub 
you complain of as eating your Roses is, as you 
say, from the larve of the May beetle, I would 
advise you next season to begin the use of the 
Ivory soap infusion referred to elsewhere in this 
department before the beetle appears. The 
best time to fight all Rose enemies is before they © 
come. Prevention is better than cure. . If the 
grubs are eating into the plants there is no 
application that will rout them. They must be 
searched for and dug out. 


Wintering Young Roses.—(1. W.) I would 
advise bending the plants down on the ground 
and fastening them ,there by boards laid across 
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Only 4% of a Day 


Between 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


via the 


it MONON ROUTE } 


(HICAGO. [NDIANADOLIS ¢foulsvs LLE PAlLWAY 


I 
and C. H. & D. Ry. 


Choice of 4 Superb Trains Daily 
EE ee 


DAY TRAINS equipped with 
Parlor and Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 


RAT 
Bis-Kit 


Packed in Boxes. 


Ready for use. 
The only poison not dangerous to 
handle. Putin rat holes, linen closets, 
ete., withouteven soiling anything. 
Rats and mice leave choicest grain 
= ind food forit. Actsquickly. Die 
in the open air seeking water. 
Why take the risk of mixing 
poison? 
Ifhe hasn’tit, send us 25 cents for one box, 


Kills 
Mice too. 


Ask your druggist. 1 
or 60 cents for three boxes, sent by express prepaid 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Dept. D, Springfield, Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL SILK COLLARS. 


Any color, any shade. Trimmed in lace or silk ribbon. 
Latest styles. Just right for summer waists. Introductory 
price one for 10c, three for 25c. Postpaid. 


K.C. SPECIALTY CO., . 
2315 E. 18th St., Kansas City. Mo, 


A ROTRE DAME LADY 


will send free a cure for Leucorrhoea. Falling of the 
W omb, Hot Flashes. Ulceration, Displacement, bear- 
ing down sensation, impending evil, pain in the back, 
creeping feeling and all female troubles, to allladies 
sending address. ‘Tell your suffering sisters is all I 
ask. ‘lhisisno C. 0. D. catch. Address 

MRS. M. SUMMERS, Box 2, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sure to bloom. 3 Hyacinths, 10c; 
5 Tulips, 10c; 4 Golden Sacred Lily, 
10c; 10 Freesias,10c; 4 Narcissus, 10c. 


10 Mixed Bulbs, 10c. All for 50c. Bargain catalogue and package of 
bulbs free. A. OC. ANDERSON, COLUMBUS, NEB. 


stamp for full instructions. Steady work. 


$5 0 Per hundred for addressing envelopes. Send dime 
and 
umm ©. E. Miller & Co., Dept. AI, Ely Bldg., Chicago. 


ASTROLOGY Your future business prospects, financial 


success. How to protect vour health and 
wealth; who to marry to be happy. Full life reading sent 
sealed 25c. PROF. H. JOY, Lestershire, N. Y. 


PRINTED trom FULL SIZE copyright 
music plates, the following HITS, “My Pretty 
Little Lady Love,” ‘‘My Oriental Queen,” --My 

Southern Rose.” **‘Dora Dooley,” ‘The home 

of the Girl I Love.” ‘*-Why don’t you love me in the same old 
way,” ‘Ina dear old Western town,” ‘Teil her I’m a soldier and 
not afraid to die,” -‘In the heart of old New England,” ‘Tuxedo 
Two-step.”’ ‘Imperial March.” Sent complete prepaid for 10 
cents. WILL FORFEIT 100 dollars if NOT as represented. 
All orders sent by return maii. Address 

Als Specialty Co., 115 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ASTROLOCY FREE TO You! 


To prove the correctness of my Astrological Sys- 
sem I] willsend you a personal horoscope of your life, 
free. Send me your date of birth and stamp for re- 
turn postage. Astrology reveals all. Your successes 
in love and business. Your friends and enemies. 
Why send money to others when I give youa hore 
scope free. All letters confidential. PROF. H. 
EDISON, AVE. 36H. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


A 
Bunion 


BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. We havea handsome 
20- page illustrated booklet on ‘“‘How to have Easy, Healthy, 
Shapely Feet,’’ which we will mail to any address for a 2c. stamp. 
Bunions CAN be cured. The booklet tells you how to do it in 
your own home without cutting and without the slightest in- 
convenience. Italso tells about the prevention and removal of 
corns, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of 
foot troubles. Agents wanted everywhere. 

FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 571, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


A Special Literature Offer 


Recognizing the widespread need of liter- 
ature on civic betterment which is cheap 
enough to permit its general distribution, 
the American League for Civic Improvement 
has determined to offer its pamphlet publi- 
cations in sets at the following reduced prices. 


SINGLE SETS 
Fhe Work of Civic Improvement, Price 15c) FOR ONLY 
The How of Improvement Work, Price 15c ‘25 
The Twentieth Century City, Price 15c } Cc 


CLUBS OF SETS 


Six Copies of each of the above............. $1.25 
One doz. Copies of each of the above...... ..... 2.00 
Fifty Copies of each of the above .............. 7.50 
100 Copies of each of the above.......... ee 12.60 


These Reduced Prices are good for a Limited 
Time only. They will be made only on 
complete sets as indicated above. 


Address the 


American League for Civic Improvement, 
5711 Kimbark Ave., Chicego, Ill. 
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the branches or pieces of sod. Then cover with 
dry earth, or, if you have enough of them, dead 
leaves. If soil is used, cover to depth of five 
or six inches. If leaves, to the depth of a foot. 
Put wire netting over the leaves to prevent 
their being blown away. It is also well to cover 
with boards to shed rain. Put them on in V- 
shaped or roof fashion. ; 


Roses Failing to Mature.—(Mrs. A. V. RB.) 
You say that your Roses are planted in a loose 
soil. That is not what they need. All Roses 
like a rather heavy, firm soil—one containing 
considerable clay. I have seen Roses in pots 
in a loose soil just live along from year to year, 
never blooming, and seldom making any 
growth. These same plants, when put in heavier 
soil, packed firmly about their roots, soon began 
to grow vigorously, and were very satisfactory. 


Best Monthly Roses.— (1. T.) The very best 
sorts for the amateur to begin with are Agrip- 
pina, dark crimson; Queen’s Scarlet, Hermosa, 
bright rose, and Clothilde Soupert, of the Poly- 
antha class, soft, delicate pink fading into 
almost clear white. Marechal Niel is extremely 
beautiful, but it is so shy a bloomer that it is 
not now grown to any great extent. The am- 
ateur can not expect to succeed with it, except 
at the South, where it is perfectly hardy. 


Begonias for Name.— (Address of sender lost.) 
The correspondent who sent three varieties of 
Begonia for name is informed that her speci- 
mens had been so crushed in the mails that 
there was little left of them save a mass of dried 
pulp. If she will try again, and place each 
specimen between pasteboard, I shall be pleased 
to name her plants for her, if I am familiar 
with them. 


Grapevines vs. Shrubbery.— (Mrs. C. K. H.) 
Your question ought to have been asked of a 
lawyer. I can not say whether a Grapevine 
would be considered a chrub, in point of law, 
or not, but if you sold your place with the un- 
derstanding that no shrubbery was to. be re- 
moved, I presume you would be enjoined from 
removing Grapes or any other kind of small 
fruit. 


Asparagus Sprengeri.— (Mrs. C. L. W.) The 
specimen you send—which is an Asparagus, and 
not a Fern—is badly infested with scale. Get 
some Fir-tree oil soap and make a strong suds 
with it. Apply this to the plant with a stiff 
brush, rubbing quite forcibly to remove as 
many scale as possible. It might be well to 
cut off the old, badly infested shoots. 


Trouble With Geraniums.— (Mrs. J. R. J.) 
The leaves sent show the effect of fungus. The 


only remedy for the disease, so far as my knowl- 


edge goes, is Bordeaux mixture, or Copperdine, 


which is a substitute for the “mixture,” and.may 
be procured of such firms as sell insecticides 
and other articles needed by the plant grower. 


Roses Failing.— (Mrs. H. H. G.) Give your 
plants a rather heavy clay soil, and manure it 
heavily each season with old manure from the 
cow yard. If any of the bushes seem weak 
thin them out. Cut away the old wood, in fact 
remove at least a third of it and allow only 
the strongest branches to remain. 


Specimen for Name.—(C. W.) The leaves 
sent are not Petunia leaves, but those of the 
common Ragweed—one of our worst nuisances, 
notwithstanding the pretty shape and Fern- 
like appearance of them while the plant is 
small. You will do well to get rid of them 
as soon as possible. 


Geraniums for Winter Flowering.— (F. S.’A.) 
I would advise putting Geraniums out-of-doors 
during the summer, but I would not advise turn- 
ing them out of their pots. A plant-in a pot is 
always much more easily controlled than one 
shifted from pot to open ground and back to 
the pot in fall. 


Lice on Roses.—(W.) I use the Ivory soap 
solution which has often been recommended in 
this department—one-fourth pound, melted and 
added to a pailful of water. Spray it all over 
the bushes, and begin the use of it early in 
the season, before the. insects put in their 
appearance. : 


Fertilizers for Roses.— (1. M. W.) Ashes are 
often of great benefit when worked into the 
soil about Roses. I consider bone meal about 
as good as anything that can be used for this 
purpose, though old, well-rotted cow manure is 
excellent. You can hardly use too much of the 
latter. 


Mildew.— (Mrs. B.) The specimen of Rose 
sent shows a bad attack of mildew. Remedy, 
sulphur sprinkled over the bush while damp. If 
the plant stands where exposed to drafts and 
cold winds you should either give it protection 
from them or remove it to a more sheltered 
place. 


Clematis.—(A. G. L.) Clematis paniculata 
is not C. Virginiana, or “Virgin’s Bower.” C. 
pan. is a late flowering sort, very sweet, and with 
flowers having much wider petals than those 
of the other variety, therefore it is much more 
effective and more desirable in every way. 


Flower for Name.—(Mrs. Me 2 -do: not 
know the flower sent. If it appeared in your 
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A HOT WEATHER PROPOSITION. Washing comes just as often, 
more of it, and harderin hot weather. Women wash beyond their strength 
the old way. A new and easy way has come to pass. The 


Syracuse Easy Washer 


lifts the burden, removes the drudgery, brings washing within her strength 
and saves the clothes. ee do without it and sweat, swelter and suffer, 
if washing can be done easily and with lessexpense? Don’ttake our word 
for it—try the EASY for 30 days. If it won’t save its price before hot 
weather is over, send it back. We pay charges both ways. 

Our book, full of up-to-date formulas for domestic laundry work, free. 


DODGE & ZUILL, 550 S. Clinton Street. eee N. Y. 


“BORATED If Tees REDUCE DAYS. 
ENN EN ‘Ss. TALCUM. Pata 35° Quakers Oe SO te 


$10.00 °° be WY 6.10 each 
$1.00 "Pace & Head Steam. Attch. 65c 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
Free with all ‘‘ Quakers.” 
Write for our New Cata- 
fy logue, special 60-Day offer. 
|) Don’t miss it. Your last 
chance. New plan, new 
I prices to agents, sales- 

= . real 1 al Ser <# men, Tae ee 
PRICKLY HEA ul sellers. Hustlers getting ric enty territory. 
CHAFING, and _ World M’fPg Oo., 97 World Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


SUNBURN, 3342,AmucTIONs 


“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substt- 

< tutes, but a reason for it.’’ Removes all odor of perspis 
ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 

on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


GOOD REASONS: — Best materials. Most 
skillfully put together. Strongest, simplest 
w easiest,evenest. Nevertearsthe shade. Improved 


HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller. None genuine without 


the signature aa» : 
Famous Puritan Water Still. Over Mezrat Uarliherr' WY Les 
72,000 already sold. Placed over the é A 


kitchen stove, it purifies the foules* 
water. Removes every impurity. Fur 
nishes delicious distilled Pure Water_ 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents Typhoid Malaria, other fevers, 
sickness. Only safe water for children. 
Cures disease. Write for Booklet and 
testimonials free. Agents Wanted— 
Men and Women—BIG WAGES. 
HARRISON MFG. CO., 
14 Marrison Bldg., Cincinnati,O. 


indelible Hair Color 


Nature's own, or any color desired, 

given permanently to gray,faded,streaked 
or bleached hair. One bottle; one applica- 
tion only; no stain, odor or soiling, lasts 
forever; permits washing and curling. Has 
no oil or anything injurious to hair, scalp 
orbrain. Used for 25 years. Thousands 
of testimonials. Any color matched. Name 
shade or send sample lock, with order; 

$1.00 a bottle, 6 bottles $5.00, Sample 25c. 

All sent postpaid. DE LA BANTA, Medico- 
Chem. Lab. No. 1, pDeRe Jy Jackson, Mich. 


YOUR CHILDREN 
Curedof Bed-Wetting 
EN-U-RE-SINE abso- SARPLE FREE 
lutely cures bed-wetting & 
incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. IT DOES NOT 
FAIL, The only remedy made and guaranteed by a 


physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAY, 
Box 510 Bloomington, ill. 


One Dollar ~=>__ 


address on — 
approval 


Prices Address 


STEWART BROS., Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. <=  PARKER’S 
PAaNe HAIR BALSAM 


4Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog Exp. Prepaid. SEN) 
We are largest manufacturers of New Novelties in Aluminum RSS ; Gures scalp eee & hair falling. 
Granite and Tinware in the U.S, Address Dept. W., HOUSE- PSN p _ _50c, and $1.00 at Druggista 
HOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, or Buffalo, IN Y — : : 


Seeds and Roots. Prices 
GINS NG low. 50 cent Book on Cul- 

ture and profits of Ginseng 
free. Send forit. D, BRANDT, Box 504 Bremen, Ohio. 


bank, originator of new fruits, and his Saari “new 
lum, ‘cMaynard.’? Send 10c stamps, Oregon 


for sale cheap in Northwestern ursery €o., 10 12th Street, =e UEL OREGON. 
160 Corn Farms Ohio. Madden & Wisterman, 
ese em aly Olah ANGORA CATS, White Sik FRENCH POODLES. 


Woodlawn Kennels, Louisville, Ky, 


FR E yc ae ce sick o pune cond NOW, name, on : = 
age ee ock of hair an stamps er or Distributing samples 0 ashing 
; . D. Hinkly, X-27. Grand oe Mich. $8 PAID fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A.W.Scott,Cohoes,N. Y 
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garden “of its own accord,” as you say, it must 
be a native of California, and a little inquiry 
among your friends may enable you to find 
a name for it. 


Bryophyllum.— (Mrs. C. H. 8.) The speci- 
men which you send is not Rubber Plant, but 
Bryophyllum. It is sometimes called “Air 
Plant,” because leaves of it, pinned against 
the curtain or the wai’, will often put out 
roots and grow. 


English Ivy.—(R.) 
lowed to become well established—that is, 
develop a good set of roots—before much in 


This plant must be al- 


Clematis and Peony.— (Mrs. J. J. F.) You 
can get Clematis and Peony of any dealer in 
plants. Prices range from twenty to fifty 
cents, according to variety and size. Both 
can be planted in fall. 


Care of Ponderosa Lemon.— (I. R. B.) Plant 
in a rich, sandy soil. Water freely when grow- 
ing, moderately at other times. Be careful to 
keep insects from injuring the plant. Give 
plenty of sunshine. 


Orchids.— (A. L.) These plants are not 
adapted to culture in the dwelling. They re- 
quire a place where heat and moisture can be 


A FINE BED OF CANNAS 


the way of growth can be expected from it. 
When once well started if generally grows quite 
rapidly. 


Begonia for Name.—(A. M. D.) The large, 
hairy leaf is from Metallica. The large, thin 
leaf, rosa gigantea. The large, thick leaf, 
purpurea. The large, spotted leaf, argentea 
guttata, and the small, spotted Jeaf,. picta. 


Plants in Shade.—(Mrs. N.) The Japonica 
dces very well when planted in a partially 
shaded place, but I would give the Snowball all 
the sun possible. Bulbs are also fond of sun- 
shine when grown in the garden. 


controlled to suit the peculiar needs of each 
variety. . 


Lily for Name.— (Mrs. P. L.) Flower sent 
is L. Treatu, or Atamasco or “Fairy” Lily. The 
hardy garden Lily, the Amaryllis, and the 
Crinum are all members of the great Lilium 
family. 

Caladiums.— (Mrs. R.) I would plant the 
Caladium in ordinary loam, greatly enriched, 
and water well. I do not think loose soil 
suits it. 


Rex Begonias.—(M. E. M.) Not adapted to 
house culture. Should have light, spongy soil, 


’ 


~ 
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comparative shade, and moderate amount of 
water. 


Smilax.— (Mrs. S.) Increase this plant by 
division of roots. Allow it to rest for at least 
two months each season—generally in summer. 


Fertilizers. (Mrs. A.) For general use I 
know of nothing superior to fine*bone meal. 


Hoya.—(E. McC.) The leaf sent is from 
the Hoya, often called Wax Plant. 


Plant for Name.—(Mrs. M. W. M.) The 


specimen sent is a variety of Laurel. 


Plant for Name.— (Mrs. F. L. 8.) Specimen 
sent, Justicia. Variety, carnea. 


Worms On Plants.— (Mrs. W.) Spray with 
kerosene emulsion. 


FLORAL PERPLEXITIES 
FROM THE SOUTH 


By Mrs. G. T. Drennan 


[All questions regarding floriculture, from 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers to the Gulf of 
Mexico—which are the limits of Southern gar- 
dens—willreceive careful attention and prompt 
responses. ] : 


Miss Martha Y., Atlanta, Ga.— Without hesi- 
tation, give a place to the bearing Pomegranate 
among your flowering shrubs. It is highly or- 
ramental when in bloom, and the fruit that 
forms in June persist until autumn. Both the 
crnamental and the bearing Pomegranates have 
brilliant red flowers of the striking orange 
scarlet shade known as Pomegranate red. The 
calyx is like red sealing wax. The rind of the 


ripe fruit splits and hangs for weeks on the 
tree, displaying the bright, translucent seeds. 


The acid variety has bright red seeds; the sweet, 
amber colored. 


Mrs. John W. P., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Tea 
Roses are tender in your latitude, but make 
very fine bedding plants. Plunge the pots 
with your blooming Bridesmaid and Meteor into 
the open border, fully exposed to the sun. Let 
them remain until fall, then take up and store 
in a cold frame. They are well worth the 
trouble. 


Mrs. Wm. B., Johnson City, Tenn.—La 
France, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Champion 
of the World, President Carnot, Pierre Guillot, 
Souvenir De Wooten, Earl of Pembroke, Beauty 


re 1900” FAMILY 
WASHER FREE. 


Createst Invention of the Age. 
Labor and Expense of Wash- 
ing Clothes Cut in Two. 


No More Stooping, Rubbing or Boiling 
of Clothes. 


Every Household Needs One. 


— 


K 


THE “1900” BALL-BEARING FAMILY 
WASHER SENT FREE 


to anyone answering this advertisement, without 
deposit or advance payment of any kind, freight 


paid, on thirty days trial. The 1900 Ball-Bearing 
Washer is unquestionably the greatest labor-say- 
ing machine ever invented for family use. En- 
tirely new principle. It is simplicity itself. 
There are no wheels, paddles, rockers, cranks or 
complicated machinery. It revolves on bicycle 
ball-bearings, making it by far the easiest run- 
ning washer on the market. No strength re- 
quired, a child can operate it. 

No more stooping, rubbing, boiling of clothes. 
Hot water and soap all thatis needed. It will 
wash large quantities of clothes (no matter 
how soiled) perfectly clean in 6 minutes. Im- 
possible to injure the most delicate fabrics. As 
the Sup’t of the Savannah Yacht Clubsays: 


“Ttisa wonder. Our washing is very large and 
“we have always had two women on Monday and one 
“on Tuesday. Our cook and the yard boy now do 
“the washing in 4 hours much better than before.” 


Newmnay, Itu., July 5, 1900. 

I can testify that the 1900 is the best washer and 
the easiest running machine. It will absolutely 
clean the clothes, cuffs,and bottoms of ladies 
white skirts betterthan can bedone by hand. 
The washings that took my wife from 5 to 7 hours 
to put out by hand, can easily be done in 2 hours. 
R. A.SKINNER. 

KENSEE, Ky., March 21, 1900. 

I did a double washing for myself yesterday 
and made 65 cts. from my boarders, besides all 
my cooking, milking and housework. It takes 
less soap with your machine than in the old way. 
I have no need of the washboard any more. 

Mrs. L. A. BARTON. 
ONALASKA, WIs., Jan. 4, 1901. 

We are a family of 5 and asI had a3 weeks wash 
it was animmense one. Had it all outin 3 hours 
and never had nicer looking clothes. I did not 
even put my hands into the water. I cannot too 
strongly recommend the “1900” washer. 

Mrs. J. M. WILSON. 


Write at ontce for catalogueand full particulars to 


1900’? WASHER CO, 


{I5P. State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
References: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
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of Stapleford, and Meteor would prove hardy 
They are all first-class hybrid 
These nine enumerated 
are the champion Roses of their class. 


in your climate. 
Teas, ever-blooming. 


Miss Mary H. H., Memphis, Tenn.—Tube- 
roses late in the fall may safely be lifted, potted 
and placed in the hothouse. Your bulbs planted 
now would probably be just ray to go into 
winter quarters in full bloom. 


Mrs. P. M., Memphis, Tenn.—Your Fuchsia 
is probably suffering from the heat. To prevent 
further loss of foliage water the plant copiously 
ard set the pot in-partial shade. 


Mrs. W. P., Jackson, Miss.—Your Water 
Lilies will be improved by bone dust. Place it 
in little heaps here and there on the surface of 
the sand and earth in the bottom of the tank. 


The roots will seek it and the water equalize 


its distribution. 
teriorate from poverty of the soil. 
both soil and water to sustain them. 


Water Lilies frequently de- 
it requires 


Mrs. M. M. K., Vicksburg, Miss.— The Nelum- 
bium or Egyptian Lotus is the showiest and 
most interesting of all aquatic plants. I would 
advise you to fill your large new tank with the 


By my Scientific Treatment 
Each Individual 4 


I SUFFERED FOR YEARS 
with a humiliating growth of hair g 
on my face, and tried many rem- 
edies without success; but I ulti- 
mately discovered the TRUE 
SECRET for the permanent re- 
moval of hair, and for more than 
five years have been applying my 


treatment to others, thereby 
rendering happiness to, gud 
gaining thanks of,thou- ¢ 


| sands of ladies. 

a| Tassert, and WILL && 

| PROVE TO YOU, that Ze, 

| my treatment will ‘destroy VE 
the follicle and otherwise PER- 

| MANENTLY REMOVE THE 

HAIR FOREVER, Notrace is 


Lotus alone. Given rich soil for the roots and 
plenty of water it will fill the tank to the ex- 
clusion of all the minor aquatics. In the ab- 
sence of rain fill the tank with the host every 
few days. 

Mrs. Jno. R., Jackson, Miss.—Freesias and 
Oxalis make lovely border plants in your lati- 
tude. Bed the bulbs in September. 


Mrs. G. W. F., Natchez, Miss.—On your broad 
green lawn the Confederate Rose would be con- 
spicuous and very handsome. It is a large 
double-flowered Hibiscus that opens white and 
gradually turns pink, deepening to red, all in 
one day. In New Orleans it grows ten feet 
high and blooms incessantly from June till 
November. Alone, on a smooth green lawn, it 
is invariably the “observed of all observers,” the 
one shrub worth a dozen of more ordinary sorts. 
The Egyptian Lotus in a bread tank would also 
attain the end of making a garden of itself 
alone. The questions regarding Roses you will 
find all answered in Mr. P. J. Berkman’s cata- 
logue of Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga. 


Mattie, Mobile, Ala.—Plant a Marechal Niel 
in the fall at the end cf your porch. 


Especially Prepared for 
Case. 


left on the skin after using, 
and the treatment can be 
applied privately by your- 
self in your own chamber. 

iF YOUSARE  LEROUP- 
LED WRITE TO ME for 
further information, and I will 
convince you of all I claim. I 
will give prompt personal and 
strictly confidentiaé attention 
= 10, your letter. Being a 
woman, I know of the 

3 delicacy of such a mat- 

ter as this and act ac- 

cordingly. Address 


HELEN DOUGLAS, 


35 WEST 21st, NEW YORK. 
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LINANE CLEANS STRAW HAT 


Don’t throw away a good hat because it is no longer bright. 
Straw hats look old and dingy when they are only stained by 
soot, dust and dampness. Use Linane and your hat will look 
as it did when new. 


Linane Will Keep Straw Bright 


One box contains eight powders—one powder will clean a hat. . It is the 
only genuine and reliable straw hat cleaner. Beware of imitations. You can 
buy Linane of your home druggist. Accept no substitute. 


We send a box by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


HIGGINS DRUG CO., Citizens’ Bank Building, Springfield, Ohio. 


ww 
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Books Received 
“LANDSCAPE GARDENING.” By F. A. Waugh. 
This is an unpretentious book, but it is a very 
practical one, and one that the amateur will 
find extremely useful in many ways. It “tells 
how to do things,’ and this is precisely what 
those who. have to develop their own grounds 
want to know. Its greatest value is in its com- 
mon sense suggestions, and its clear, practical 
advice, which a child could readily understand. 

O. Judd Co., New York. $1.00. 


“COMMERCIAL VIOLET CULTURE.” By B. T. 
Galloway. This is such a book as amateur 
Violet growers would do well to get, and read 
carefully. It is by a man who is authority on 
Violet growing, and treats of all phases of 
the business. Inquiries about the “knack” of 
growing this popular flower well come in by 
the score. I would advise all interested in it 
to procure this book, which covers the ground 
fully, and is full of valuable information— 
valuable because practical. A. T. De Le Mare 
Co., New York. $1.00. 


“THE AMERICAN CARNATION: How To Grow 
It.” By Chas. W. Wood. This sumptuous book 
is one that every person loving the Carnation 
ought to have, for it gives a most complete 
history of ‘‘the divine flower,’ and the various 
methods of treatment by which it is grown to 
such perfection at the present. Its author is 
one of our foremost Carnationists, some of our 
most popular varieties having been grown by 


him. — Illustrated superbly, with many plates 
in color. A. T. De Le Mare Co., New York. 
$3.00. 


RURAL SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, BULLETIN No. 1, 
University of Minnesota, St. Anthony Park, Min- 
nesota. Price 60c., or in lots of five or more, 
d0¢, carriage prepaid. This bulletin is a unique 
attempt to. place in the hands of the rural school 
teacher detailed plans for leading the country 
pupils to study the things of the farm and the 
farm home. It was edited by Messrs. Hays, 
Robertson and Wojta, but was in part written by 
other members of the faculty of the Minnesota 
Agricultural College.: It contains 237 exercises 
to be carried out by the pupils. Each exercise 
is complete in itself. It gives the object to be 
sought, the materials to be used, and the plan in 
detail which the teacher is to have the pupil 
carry out in doing the work of each experiment. 
The materials required are such as may be avail- 
able at the school or in the farm home. 


A Fine Book Free 


The attention of readers of Home anp FLoweErs is called es 
the offer of a very desirable book on page31. The author, Dr. 
Sproule, B. A., whose offices are at 9to17 Doane Street, 
Boston, is a famous specialist and an interesting helpful and 
writer on medica! matters. His finely illustrated book on 
Constipation, which he will send free to all sufferers from 
that trouble, is one of the best of his works. 


The Trouble with a Fountain Pen 

You have tried fountain pens and been dis- 
gusted. We don’t wonder. The average foux- 
tain pen would disgust any one and try the pa- 
tience of an angel. It is never ready to work. 
When you need it you find it empty. It can only 
be filled by means of a special filler. When you 
go to fill it the filler is somewhere else. When 
you find the filler and try to fill the pen you 
overdo the job. The thing runs over and you 
black your fingers and the carpet—and your 
conscience by the things you think. After you 
get it filled and have wiped up the carpet and 
washed your hands and sit down to write you 
find it won’t write. You did not have the kind 
of ink to suit his penship. At last you throw it 
away, get an old-fashioned pen and an inkstand, 
and write your letter. — 

You don’t have any of that trouble, however, 
if you have a Post fountain pen. If it is empty 
you just dip the end in a bottle of ink—the pen 
don’t care what kind—draw out the plunger, 
and, presto! it is filled and ready for business. 
Your hands are clean and your temper unruffled. 
If it gets dirty you dip the end in a bowl of 
water, work the plunger in and out a few times, 
and the job is done. 

A Post fountain pen is a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever. 

And one beauty about it is the fact that you 
can get one of these pens now “without money 
and without price.” : 

To learn how this can be done read pages 
1 and 8 of this issue of HOME AND. FLOWERS. 


Girls don’t want jackknives, but they do love 
a neat, genteel ladies’ penknife. The Ladies’ 
Pearl-Handled Penknife described on page 3 
of this issue would delight the heart of any 
girl in the country. And any girl can get that 
knife without a cent of money by getting up 
a club of ten trial subscribers to HoME AND 
FLOWERS at ten cents each. What do you think 
of that? The knife would cost a dollar cash at 
most of the stores, and you can get it free by 
getting ten persons to subscribe for HoME AND 
FLOWERS for three months on trial at ten cents 
each, It’s easy work. Almost anybody will give 
the magazine a trial, when it only costs a dime 
to do so, if you ask them in the right way. 
Dry ait. 


Half a century of fair dealing has given 
our products that prominence which merit 
deserves. We still offer everything of 
the best for Orchard, Vineyard, 
Lawn, Park, Street, Garden 
and Greenhouse. Catalogue | 
No.1, 112 pages, free to pur- 
chasers of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees. No. 3, 64 pages, free to buyers 
of Holland Bulbs and Greenhouse 
Plants. Try us; _ we guarantee 
satisfaction. Gomoapanderes solicited. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.,, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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$40,000.00 IN. cASH PRIZES 


To be Distributed Among the Successful Con- 
testants in a Grand Profit- Sharing Contest 


Estimate the total vote cast for Governor on Novettiber 3d, 1903, in Ohio, Massachusetts 
and Iowa. 


The President of the Central Savings Bank, Detroit, Michigan, certifies 
that. The Press Publishing Association has deposited in that bank 
$40,000.00 for the express purpose of paying these prizes. 


HERE IS THE LIST OF PRIZES 


pe mee Shecm COTTeCb CStmMIIALOM sbe.).1.. J ankk eos elec atv eae cee cis c Je eset bis owen els 510,000 00 
omeercoroncunearest COErect estimator... 2. SR OL ea eh Se 3,000 00 
Mepereminannea;rest COrRreCt-eStiMator >... 2 scso ss es ale ccc oe aoe De ee 1,000 00 


Meeacsrotrulencarest COrrect, CStLMatOr + 4 vcnc occ ce ecient outa 500. 00 
Towne fifth nearest correct estimator .......ccc..--.- os StI NS ae re aA He a 200 00 
Peeriesmarenearest canrect estimator’ .. 2... daadpetenenoenadls cic ehebka ep kaee e! 100 00 
Weanmtessevemil nearest eorrect.estimator oi. ee ete ee oe ee 50 00 
iapitercusiunmearest cornectiestimator , 2... 0.8 Seka oh ek sc oes cous ua nen beens 30. 00 
To the next twelve nearest correct estimators, $15.00 each ........... ccc eee eee ee - BO 00 
To the next twenty-seven nearest correct estimators, $10.00 each ........... ..-... 270 00 
To the next nine hundred and thirty-three nearest correct estimators, $5.00 each... 4,665 00 
ie mammeectal prizesioimnl-O00 Gach: 6... use ans Gane cc Sol so eke bec ato. as. e2 203000200 

Siciireuieen: a5). see RED ew re Pape RUN), oN oR ae eee Ih) OOO OO 


Twenty Special Prizes of $1,000.00 each will be awarded for the tlearest correct estimates 
received between certain specified dates. The contest is still open for special prizes be- 
tween dates named below. 


on or after July 1 and before July 15...... ...$1,000 00 onor after August 15 and before September 1..$1,000 00 
on or after July 15 and before August 1....... 1,000 00 ~=—on or after Sept. 1 and before Sept.15 .. ...... 1,000 00 
on or after August 1 and before August 15.... 1,000 00 on or after Sept. 15 and before Oct. 1.......... 1,000 00 


In case of tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, prizes will be divided 
equally between them. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS GREAT CONTEST 


Any one remitting 50centsfor HomEe anp FLowers one year will be entitled to ONE 
ESTIMATE, provided no other premiumistaken. 

Or any one remitting $1.00 for a two years’ subscription will be entitled to FOUR esti- 
mates, provided no other premium is taken. 

If you are now a subscriber your time may be extended. The more estimates you 
secure the more opportunity of winning prizes. : 

Estimates must be sent with the remittance. Upon their receipt certificates will be 
forwarded at once that will secure for the sender any prizes the estimates may win. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION. To aid in forming your estimate we fur- 


nish the official figures showing the vote 
for Governor in each of these States for the past ten years, as well as to give the total vote 
for the three States combined. ‘The total vote for the three States is found in the right hand 
column. 


Ohio. Mass. Iowa. Total. 
tS9T 2. Xk 95'629' 321,650 420,212 1,537,491 
USS s/he 823,658 365,012 415,806 1,604,476 
T8OR, 7 sae 837,466 328,121 401,345 1,566,932 
Sed eee 854,986 269,795 438,292 1,563,073 
1899 .......908,159 299,166 433,351 1,640,676 
19012: 827 566 - 324,526 390,489 1,542,581 


What will be the total vote for Governor in these three States combined on the third 
day of November, 1903? Figure it out and send in your estimates. It may mean $10,000.00 


in cash to you. aA fibe : i 
Be sure to give your estimates in letter containing your subscription and remittance. 


Address, PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


The 
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Gardeners 


CONDUCTED BY AUNT HEPSIE 


A LETTER EROM AUNT HEPSIE HERSELF 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

I have some news for you. I have persuaded 
the publishers of HOME AND FLOWERS to give 
18 a page every month that we can call our own, 
and I believe we can have many pleasant hours 
together. I shall be glad to hear from you 
about your gardens, flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 

Tell all about your experiences, what you did, 
what success you had, what difficulties your en- 
countered, and you may also ask questions. 

Others may help you to solve your problems. 

I believe that boys and girls love flowers and 
gardens just as much as older folks, and I will 
try to help you get more pleasure as well as 
profit out of your gardens. 

I want to get acquainted with you all. I 
know some of you already, and will print some 
of the letters I have received. 

With best wishes, I am your 

AuNT HEPSIE. 

Address Aunt eon Springfield, Ohio, care 

HOME AND FLOWERS. 


A GOOD GARDENER 


r Aunt Hepsie : 
ci was glad to hear from you last eek and 
thought I would like to be one of the first to 
have my letter printed in the Junior Gardener’s 
I have had very good results so far with my 
I had some of the 


vegetable garden this year. 

finest peas you ever tasted, and grew them this 
year in a new piece of ground, and that was 
little more than a gravel bed with a thin coat 
of clay spread over. Of course, I fertilized it 
well. This year I have peas, string beans, to- 
matoes, onions, lettuce, beets, rhubarb, a few 
potatoes, and some cabbage. Quite a large 


collection, I assure you, but I feel well paid, 
felt better. I never had a bit of 
this year. I believe my garden 
Your friend, 

WILLARD BENTON. 


and never 
fever 
work cured me. 


sHnrine 
Spring 


Pennsylwania. 


HOW A LITTLE BOY HELPED 


Dear Aunt Hepsie: 

Last year my papa let me help him when he 
lanted some Nasturtium seed for mamma. He 
spaced up the ground, and I helped him break 
tre lumps and rake the bed nice and smooth. 
He let me plant the seed, and I liked it. I 


like to help. I watered the bed, and papa said 

I must keep the weeds out. We had such pretty 

flowers all summer. The more I picked the more 

flowers I seemed to have. I kept mamma’s vase 

well filled and carried a good many bunches 

to an old lady who lived near us who was sick. 
Yours truly, 


Illinois. BENNIE WILSON. 


AN ENTHUSIAST 
Dear Aunt Hepsie: 

What a fine idea to have a page for us boys 
and girls! 

When I got your letter I was out in my gar- 
den picking a great big bouquet of Sweet Peas 
to carry to Aunt Millie. She is so fond of 
them, you know. I wish you could see my Sweet 
Peas this year. They are over six feet tall, 
and have loads and loads of blossoms. I found 


some fertilizer in the barn, the kind you buy in 


the stores, and I worked some of it around the 
roots. My, how-they did grow. I have such 
fine Begonias, too, and you ought to see my 
Asparagus Sprengeri. It is so green and fresh 
and has so many new shoots coming up, that I 
just know it will be, oh, so beautiful in my 
window garden later on. 

With best wishes for the Junior Gardeners, 


I am, ‘Your friend, 
Michigan. HAZEL PARKER. 
HOW A GARDEN HELPED PAPA 


Dear Aunt Hepsie: 
I love to dig in the dirt, and guess most 


¢ 


boys do, too, but as I am not a boy, but only - 


a girl, I guess the boys won’t care. I just love 
flowers, and so does mamma. Papa did not like 
them once very well, but he does now. 
the doctor told him he must work outdoors as 
much as he could or he would have to go to Cali- 
fornia, mamma asked papa to help her make a 
big flower garden, and so papa began to spade 
it all himself just for the exercise outdoors. 
Of course mamma and I were delighted to have 
such a big garden all spaded up and fixed 
nicely. We planted and planted. Papa said 
he must do the work, or most of it, anyhow, so 
he worked and we did the bossing. He felt so 
much better after working outdoors part of 
every day that he kept it up, and now is well 
and happy. He loves flowers, too. He says 
he ought to like them, as he owes his health to 
them. Your friend, 
Massachusetts. EriTH THORNTON. 


When — 
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74 Saiee inches FREE 
nen and Lace Materials 


This premium collection consists of Fourteen choice pieces, each one artis- 
tically designed and stamped ready for working. Every piece is a gem, 
and will add much toward beautifying any home. The full collection, as 
described below, will be mailed absolutely free to any one remitting only 


90 CENTS FOR HOME AND FLOWERS ONE YEAR 


This Collection of Beautiful Linen and Lace Materials is Premium No. 20 


Ana contains the following articles, every one of which is plainly stamped on a good quality of mate- 
rial. Equal in every way to the material for which you pay a much higher price at the stores. 


1 Holly-berry Centerpiece 1 Forget-Me-Not Centerpiece 1 Strawberry Doily 
1 Rose Doily 1 Forget-Me-Not Doily 1 Maiden-Hair Doily 
7 Linen Collar 1 Linen Collar, different design 


Battenberg Designs as Follows: 


1 Lace Handkerchiet 2 Latest Turn-over Collars 
1 Tie End 2 Large Doilies 


14 PIECES IN ALL—774 SQUARE INCHES. 


HOME AND FLOWERS WILL BE SENT ONE YEAR to any one remitting only 50 cents, and 
ir. addition the subscriber will receive as a premium, postage prepaid, the choice collection illus- 
trated above, provided no other premium is taken. Order premium by number, and address, 


| Publishers HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio @ 
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Queer Things About Happiness 


BY THE MAN WITH’ BIS EYES*OPREM 


Something queer about happiness. Those 
who seek it most earnestly find it not, while 
to those who seek it not it comes unsought. 
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He who is always seeking for happiness wears 
himself out in the search and makes happiness 
impossible. 

He who seeks happiness for himself is seeking 
selfishly, and selfishness is unhappiness. 
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Queer about this thing of happiness. The 
more of it you give to others the more you have. 


And the more happiness you take from others 
the less you have. 
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More than this, for if you give happiness to 
others you have more yourself, and if you take 
from others you have less yourself. 
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Queer about this thing of happiness. Some 
people seem not to want it. They nurse their 
sorrows and cultivate them and make them ten 
times larger than they were, and if happiness 
peeps in at the windows they close the shutters 
and pull down the blinds. 


And some people seem ashamed of happiness. 
They never mention in a whisper the happy 
things that come into their lives, but they pro- 
claim their sorrows and their troubles from the 
housetop with a megaphone. 
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Some do not seem even to like to think about 
it, for they will not waste a moment thinking 
about the happiness that came to them yester- 
day, but will ransack their mental autobiog- 
raphy and read over and over in their minds 
the record of some trouble they had years ago. 
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Queer about this thing happiness. While 
it is the greatest thing in the world and worth 
more than all else, the least things and the least 
costly will produce it. 
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A pleasant smile given to a little child whose 
soul is vexed with some youthful’ trouble will 


often fill his little soul with happiness, and 
the trouble will be for the time at least forgot. 


A greeting to a friend given with cheery 
voice and manner costs nothing at all, but will 


often add to that friend’s happiness. 
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A simple expression of sympathy for one in 


trouble, a kindly pressure of the hand, will often 


cause the sunlight of happiness to break through 
the clouds of despondency. 


A word of encouragement and hope to one 
who is struggling against disappointment and 
adversity will often pour in a whole flood of 
happiness. 


* ** *% 


A little expression of praise and appreciation 
to one who is trying to do right and be of some 
use in the world will often fill his heart with 
happiness of the kind which will make him, 
though discouraged, take heart again. 


Queer about this thing happiness, for while 
we all count it the greatest thing in life, and 
while it can be given so easily, we so often try, 
or seem to try, to take it away from those we 
love the best. 
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We say unkind things to them, whick do no 
good, add nothing to our own happiness, and 
take happiness away from them. ; 
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We hunt for things to criticize, instead of 
for things we might commend, and thus give 
pain instead of happiness. 


We pass unheeded the things. they do for us, 
and remind them with wearisome iteration of 
every little thing we have done for them. 
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We laugh at their little failures, and taunt 
them with their mistakes, and so put briars and 
nettles in their lives where might be roses. . 
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The best epitaph that any man ¢an have is, 
“This man wes happy because he was always 
making others happy.” 
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| Cure Women | 


OF FEMALE DISEASES AND PILES 


1 Will Cure You So That You Wil! Stay 
Cured—Women No Longer 
Need Submit to Embarrass- 
ing Examinations and Big 
Doctor Bills. 


To Show Good Faith 
and to Prove to You 
That f£ Can Cure You I Will 
Send Free a Package of My 
Remedy to Every Sufferer. 


I hold the secret of a discovery 
which has never failed to cure ™ 
women of piles or female weakness. Falling of 
the womb, painful menstrual periods, leucorrhea 
granulation, ulceration, etc., are very readily 
eured by my treatment. 

I now Offer this priceless secret to the women of 
America, knowing that it will always effect a cure, 
no matter how long you have suffered or how 
many doctors have failed. 

I do not ask any sufferer to take my unsupported 
word for this, although itis trueas gospel. If you 
will send me your name and address, I will send 
you a trial package absolutely free, which will 
show you that you can be cured. The free trial 
packages alone often are enough to cure. 

Just sit down and write me for it today. 

Mrs. Cora B. Miller, Box No. 71, Kokomo, Ind. 


“BIG FOUR’ | | 


The World’s Fair Route 


From the Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois to 


Write for Folders. 

Warren J. Lynch, W.P. Deppe, 

Gen’! Pass. Agt. Ass’t Gen’1 P. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. — 


To All Readers of 
HOME AND FLOWERS 


[Will Senda Trial Treatment 


I— FREE—| 


I know you want to reduce 
your weight, but probably you 
think it impossible or are § 
afraid the remedy is worse 
than tbe disease. Now, let § 
me tell youthat not only can § 
the obesity be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, | 
form and complexion will be 
improved, and in health you 
will be wonderfully benefited, 


I am a regular practic- 
ing physician, and have for 
many years made aspe- 
cialty of the reduction of 
superfluous flesh. I do 
not seek to demonstrate 
atheory. Ihave notime § 
for that, for lam accom- 
plishing facts. Iam cur- | 
ing thousands who have 
given up all hope of ever 
being relieved from the § 
dangerous disease obesity. 
I am bringing joy and 
happiness into hundreds 
of homes. 


You cannot afford to wait } 
They are not pre- 


Avoid dangerous drugging. 
or experiment with anti-fat remedies. 
scribed by a well qualified specialist and physician, and 

# are drastic in their action on thesystem. The causes and 
& forms of obesity are many and each sufferer needs special 


| personal treatment. Dosing and drugging with strong and 
powerful drugs is not the true treatment for obesity. Such. 
cures are far more dangerous than the disease itself. 


| Now, if you are a sufferer from Obesity, Liver Disease, 
Stomach and Heart Trouble, Weak Lungs, Rheumatism 
or any Disease or Weakness of the Vital Organs. write me 

fioday fora FREE sample of my never-failing treatment. 
The thousands who have been permanently reduced by my } 
treatment and cured from many diseases caused by obesity 
are living witnesses to the everlasting power of my match- 

Hless treatment. Double Chin, Heavy Abdomen, Flabby 
Cheeks and other disagreeable evidences of obesity are 
remedied speedily. I treat either sex. 


Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every person 
who writes me, be they rich or poor, a prompt and courteous 
answer to each and every letter and enough of my wonder- 

: ful treatment to convince the whole world that I have fully 
r discovered the true secret for permanently reducing super- 


fluous flesh and to give to my patients long life and perfect 
health. If you will address me today and tell me con- 
fidentially anything you wish my advice on, my services 
are yours. Addressmy private office, 


HENRY P. BRADFORD, M. D., 
424 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 


Tete Fami 


by- Foosu- bes 
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CONDUCTED BY ENOS WHITNEY 


Chickens and eggs have brought such high 
prices for several years now that the man or 
woman with room enough to keep a dozen or 
two hens could save quite a few dollars by so 
doing. 


Do not attempt to keep too many chickens 
in a limited space. Just because they can man- 
age to find room on the perches is no proof that 
the coop, let alone the yard, is big enough for 
your flock. A few chickens properly kept will 
pay more than twice the number if crowded. 


Chickens need shade these hot days. Provide 
some shelter for them if you have no shade. 
Plum trees are excellent, and you get the fruit, 
too. 


Give the chicks dry feed, and keep a 
supply of fresh water on hand. 


good 


Do not put the water in the sun. 
warm soon enough anyhow. 


HOW ABOUT THIS? 


Fowls will often do well on a small place 
for several years, and then fall off and become 
unprofitable, just as the owner thinks he has 
learned it all. The usual reason is either that 
the stock has become run out by too much con- 
finement, or that the fowls have used up some 
of the things about the place which they need. 
They have killed out the grass, used up all the 
sharp gravel, or perhaps the soil has become 
infested with disease or the coops with lice. 
A thorough renovation of the place or a move 
to fresh ground then becomes necessary.— Fruit 
World. 


LOOK FOR LICE 


A safe rule during the summer especially is 
to look for lice on old fowls and on the young 
chicks. . 

There’ will be lice if you do not fight them, 
that is certain. 

Lice do more damage than dampness, rats, 
bad food, and about everything else combined 

They kill chickens directly and are also the 
cause of a variety of diseases. 

Fighting lice is not always pleasant nor easy, 
but it pays to do it. 

Dirt and lice are twin evils. They are usually 
found together, and the first does less harm 
than the second. 

Dirt and lice are not so difficult to fight if we 
are after them all the time. Once a month 
will not do.—The Pacific Homestead. 


— 
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Prevention is better than cure. Sai 

Thoroughly. clean.your coop Do not miss a 
single crack. Whitewash applied generously 
will help a great deal. You will need to clean 
every two or three weeks if your house is badly 
infested with lice. 

Destroy all old nests, and see to it that the 
nest boxes are kept sweet and clean. Change 
the straw in the boxes every week. 


Now is the time to get ready for next winter, 
when eggs are scarce and bring a high price. 
Chickens need green food in winter as well as 
summer, and cabbage is excellent for winter 
feeding. You can cure the lawn clippings, es- 
pecially if there is clover in it, and save a bit 
beside getting rid of a pile of rubbish. Get 
a good supply of sharp gravel for winter. If 
you can find none, save your broken dishes and 
crockery and you can pound them up and thus 
lay in a good stock of “hen teeth.” Chickens 
are troubled with lice all the year more or less. 
Fill a big box with road dust to replenish the 
dust bath next winter. Save your wood ashes 
and mix them with the dust. It helps to ll 
the lice. 


Crack your pieces of hard bread for the little 
chicks. This is better than soaking m water. 
A hammer will do the business easily, and the 
small, hard bits will be far better than the soft, 
doughy mush. : 


Get some tobacco stems from a cigar manu- 
factory and put them on the bottom of the nest 
boxes. Lice do not like tobacco. 


The moulting season is hard on chickens. Give 
them shade in the day time and comfortable 
quarters at night. 


Wheat and oats are better than corn during 


the hot season. 


You will be safe in attributing almost any 
chicken ailment to lice if you can find nothing 
else upon which to put the blame. At any rate, 
lice cause more trouble and kill more chickens 
than any other one thing. 


Keep the chicks out of the grass until the 
dew is off. 


The moulting hens should have plenty of milk. 
A teaspoonful of tincture of iron in the drink- 
ing water will be a good tonic. 


Save your sunflower seeds this year. Gather 


all you can; they will come in handy. 


Man's Mission 0 


Earth 
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Do you wish to know the Physiology and 
Morale of Marriage and healthy offspring? 

Do you wish to be successful in All 
Undertakings in life? 

Do you wish to know the history, cause 
and cure of the most insidious diseases that 
sap the citadel of life? 

Do you wish to recover from Exhausted 
Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility? 

Do you wish to be powerful, healthy, 
hapoy and respected by both sexes? 

Po you wish to know the most Vitali 
Truths concerning the Physical and Mental 
acumen of perfect Manhood ? 

If so, inclose $1 forthe Best Medical Work 
of this or any age, the Gold Medal Prize 
Treatise, entitled 


The Science of Life, or Self Preservation, 


370 pp.; cloth, full gilt, with engravings and 
prescriptions; by mail sealedin plain package. 
More than a Million copies sold! Write for 
itto-day. Itisthe secret key to Health and 
Happiness. Send6 cents now for Know Thy- 
self Mannal, a Vade Mecum Brochure, sealed, 
to men only. Address 


THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 4 Bulfinch St., opposite Revere House, 
‘Boston, Mass., the oldest and best in this 
country, establishedin 1860. Skill and experi- 
ence. Expert Treatmentand Positive Cure 
are the lasting attributes that have made this 
institute famous throughout this country and 
Europe. Consultation Dy letter orin person, 
9to6. Sundays, 10 to 1, with the author and 
famous Nervo specialist, graduate of Harvard 
Medica} College, class 1864. 


Dp) For 40 years the Peabody 
EDITOR § NOTE. Medical Institute has been 
a fixed fact, and it will remain so. It is as 
standard as American Gold. 


4ia-The Peabody Medical Institute has many 
tators, but no equals.—Boston Herald. 


“MUSICAL CLOCK FREE! 


We give away these clocks to quickly introduce onr Medicine. 
Send ns you! name and address and we w'll send you eight boxes of 
our Celebrated Cascarin Liver Pills, guaranteed to cure consti- 
pation and biliousness. Sell each box for 25c. and return us $2. 
When we have received the muney forthe medicine which we shall 


on your partor pay- 
merts of any kind 
whatsoever, send you 

{x} this wonderful clock 
free. These clocks 
are 111n. high, 17 in. 
wide and 7 in. deep, 
madeentirely of Im. 
Marble, with brass 
carved mountings, in- 
cluding brass dial; 
: pores y., ® has 2izht-day Ameri- 
ee Eis ga eek ———< ena mayeient strike 
ca ° Wi every half - hour, 
guaranteed for 20 years and is exactly as per cut. These clocks 
have a Music Box combination and play automatically any k'nd 
of music you select every half hour when striking. Thetunes are 
played just as loud asa piano, and you can keep the Music Box 
ad Clock going at the same time. They are the most scientific in- 
vention of the age, beautirully designed, pleasing for melody and 
ornamental in appearance. on’t miss this opportunity to secure 
one, Our No, 2 Box of Medicines contains $7 worth of asscrted reme- 
dies,and you can alsosecure many other valuable premiums therefor. 


COLUMBIA DRUG CO., 809 Broadway, N. Y- 


$15.00 
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Fibroid Tumors Cured’ 
Note the result of Mrs. 
Pinkham’s advice and medicine. 


.‘*Some time ago I wrote to you de- 
scribing my symptoms and asked your 
advice. You replied, and I followed 
all your directions carefully, and to- 
day lam a well woman. 

‘‘The use of Lydia K. Pinkham’s 

Vegetable,Compound entirely ex- 
pelled the tumor and strengthened 
my whole system. I can walk miles 
now. ; 
“Lydia KE. Pinkham’s Wege- 
table Compound is worth five dol- 
lars a drop. I advise ali women who 
are afflicted with tumors or female 
trouble of any kind to give it a faithful 
trial.”"— (Signed) Mrs. E. F. Hayes, 
252 Dudley St., (Roxbury) Boston, 
Mass. — $5000 forfeit if original of above /etter 
proving genuineness cannot be produced. 

Mountains of gold could not 
purchase such’ testimony — or 


take the place of the health 


and happiness which Lydia E. 
Pinkham/’s Vegetable Compound 
brought to Mis. Hayes. 


‘Such testimony should be accepted | 
by all women as convincing evidence 
that Lydia E. Pinkham’s. Vege- 
table Compound stands without a 
peer as a remedy for all the distress- 
ing ils of women; all ovarian troubles ; 
tumors; inflammations; ulceration, 
falling and displacement of the womb ; 
backache; irregular, suppressed or 
painful menstruation. Surely the 
volume and character of the testimo- 


I positively guaranteemy ERGOKOLO]| 
Compound. Quickly relieves longest, | 


nial letters we are daily printing in 
most obstinate cases. Send self addressed 


the newspapers can leave no room for 
doubt in the minds of fdir people. 


LADIE 


envelope only for FULL particulars. Dr. Southington Remedy | 
Co., 515 Mam St., Kansas City, Mo. : | 
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CONDUCTED BY AUNT EWNIGE 


[All matter relating to this department should be addressed to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, New 


Hampshire. | 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 


No. 48.— HOME AND FLOWERS. 
No. 49.— HOME AND FLOWERS. 

The parts when transposed: Homer Dean, 
flows—Handsome flower.— Women flashed or.— 
Hard, low men, foes.— Heard omens flow.— Woe 
fold rash men.—Old men show. fear. Men fare 
who sold. He now leads from.—Realm whose 


fond. 


No. 50.— HOME AND FLOWERS. 
No. 61.— Offense 
No. 62.— Selim-Lines-Smiles- Miles. 


SOLVERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 
Old Fogy, Ruthven, Jerry, Tommy Tucker, 


Frantz, Star, J. C. Vermilea, Katie M. Roads, 5 


Novice. 


NEW PUZZLES 
ANAGRAM 
(To Pearlie Glen.) 
Flora Clothed Ned 
This plant is rarely seen 
By people in cities grand, 
But is a common sight to those 
Who live in desert lands. 
Fort Worth, Teaas. 


Sd 


No. 58.— 


NOVICE. 
NOs09.—- CURTAILMENT 
Down in the all, 
Smiling and bright, 
Wild flowers are blooming today; 
Come they at call 
Of springtide’s light, 
And my heart is one and gay, 
Springtime and earth are wed, 
There’s beauty wherever I tread. 
Binghampton, N. Y. FRANTZ. 


No. 60.— HIDDEN FRUIT 


Did the Jap run Edgar’s car? 

Yes, the cur ran to Yentley’s. 

Peacock plumes are fashionable. 

Nap Pienner has lost his dog. 

He gave them a nice cap each. 

The figures were made of wax 
Denton, Texas. TEXAS KO. 


NiOSOF 
Over the track, and over again, 
The leading primal is skimming, 


TERMINAL DELETIONS 


But, ah! the tide against him turned, 
He loses, by a final, the winning. 
Intchfield Corner, Me. OLD Fo«y. 


No. 62.— REVERSAL 

See the poor toper as he one’s 
Adown the peopled street, 

And two’s so silly at the boys 
Whene’er they chance to meet. 

Oh, sad, sad sight, 

To see a man in such a plight. 
Fresno, Cal. GENTLE ANNIE. 


No. 63.— 


1. A pledge. 2. Nitrogen. 3. A sluice in em- 
bankments against the sea for letting out the 
land waters when the tides are out. 4. A com- 
position in music. 5. To unweave (obs.) 

Canaan, N. H. SWEET SIXTEEN. 


SQUARE 


CHAT 


A call from the publishers for early copy 
gives the solvers so little time that we have not 
awarded the prizes for June, and this will give 
the late solvers a chance for the prizes. 

Let the solvers take the answer to No. 49 and 
compare it with the puzzle and see how nicely 
it fits, 

For the lack of interest, and other good 
reasons, we shall be obliged to declare the yearly 
contest off, and shall endeavor to use the money 
offered to better advantage in monthly prizes. 

We offer this month the three yearly subscrip- 
tions, and a book for eyery tenth list received. 
Answers will be booked in the order they are re- 
ceived, and the tenth, twentieth, and so on get 
a book. 

Texas Kid is a new comer, and we trust we 
may hear from him again. One of his puzzles 
appears this month, and we will give ten postal 
ecards for the first solution from one who has 
never sent answers to this department. Those _ 
trying for this prize will so state, and all solve. | 

AuNT EUNICE. — 


An Old Nurse for Children 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for children 
teething should always be used for children 
while teething. It soothes the child, softens the * 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic and is the | 
best remedy for diarrhea. 


Our Great Summer Bulb Offer 


Make Your Home Beautiful Through 
the Dreary Winter Months 


A COLLECTION OF 


36 Choice Winter Blooming Bulbs 


18 Beautiful Freesias 
: : 12 Bermuda Buttercup Oxalis 
ame eee BiWhite Grand Duchess Oxalic 
onsists 0 2 Pink Grand Duchess Oxalis 
2 Lavender Grand Duchess Oxalis 


36 Bulbs by mail postpaid. 
Which Will be Sent ABSOLUTELY FREE, by Mail Postpaid, to Anyone 
Sending 50 Cents for a Year’s Subscription to HOME AND FLOWERS 
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One of the most pop- 
ular and successful “Sy why 
flowers for pot culture, - 
blooming freely in con- 
servatory or window 
garden during the 
4. months when they will 
f be most appreciated. 
ga Six to eight blooms on 
me a stem, beautiful and 
a exquisitely fragrant. 


OXALIS.... 


An unrivaled winter Y 
flowering pot plant of 
easy culture. This & 
offer contains two va- 
rieties, the Bermuda 
and Grand Duchess, 
making an unusually 
attractive premium. 
The profusion of white, 
yellow, pink and lav- 
ender blossoms will be 
asource of delight for 
weeks, as they bloom 
continuously. 


\ 
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SPECI AL fof you are a PAID UP subscriber and will 
—___ hosend us ONE new subscriber on this offer we will 
send you this collection (No. 125) as your reward for securing the new 
subscriber. The subscriber will get the collection also with his 


subscription. 
Address, HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, 0. | 
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: 0/ Preferred Stock 
: ‘o Cumulative Dividends 


Ina New Manufac- 
turing Enterprise 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND 
FULL INFORMATION 


The Thompson Tubular Hot 


Air Furnace 
FOR HOUSE HEATING 


Is a revolution in the entire system of heating with hot air. Constructed 
on scientific principles which overcome the difficulties which have hitherto 
attended this method. 

THOROUGHLY TESTED 


| 

: The principle involved in the construction of these furnaces, while new, 
isnot untried. The furnaces have been in practical operation for three seasons. 
The uniform testimony of users is that they produce a larger amount of 
| heat in proporticn to fuel consumed, than any other system of heating. 
| They utilize the heat, which with all others goes to waste up the chimney. 
They also givea larger flow of purer air, better ventilation, and more 
| uniform temperature than any other furnace. 

Two patents have been issued to us on these furnaces and three others 
are pending. , 

The furnace sells itself. We have never been able to keep up with the 
demand. Last Winter we did no advertising and could not fill our orders. 

We have now a good plant well equipped, but of only moderate size. We 
wish to increase the plant and equipment. 

With proper facilities for production and a very moderate amount of 
pushing the business could be multiplied ten fold within twelve months. 

Hence the proposition for sale of preferred stock, the proceeds of which 
will be used in enlarging the plant and extending the business. 

The preferred stock is guaranteed an annual dividend of 79%. If in any 
one year the earnings should not be sufficient to pay the dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock, the unpaid dividend becomes a claim on future earnings. 

For full particulars, catalogue of furnaces, and further information, 
address, 


SPRINGFIELD FURNACE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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Formerly ‘‘How to Grow Flowers” 
With which is consolidated ‘‘The Floral World”’ 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


THREE MONTHS ON TRIAL FOR 10 CENTS 


A GOOD START 


On Our 10-Cent Offer 


Keep the Good Work Going and Get the People Acquainted 
with Home and Flowers. 


We cannot spare space to republish the list of premiums that we offer to those 
who make up clubs for HOME AND FLOWERS on the offer of ‘‘Three Months on Trial for 
Ten Cents,’’ but will mail a copy to any person on application, and publish in this issue 
some new premiums that we have added. These premiums will well repay anyone 
for the time and trouble required to make up a club. 

Some of our friends have gone to work in good earnest and met with good 
success, as evidenced by the following letters which are samples of those that are 
coming in: 


This Knife Won’t Cut Our Love in Two. 
Poway, CAL., July 31, 703. 
HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio 
Inclosed find 50 cents for which send HOME AND FLOWERS for three months on trial to the inclosed 


list of five subscribers and send me as my premium for thisclub Knife No. 112. 
Yours truly. MRS. E. G. FLINT. 


‘‘And Still There’s More to Follow.’’ 
MARION, Mass., August 1, ’03. 
I send you herewith a club of five subscribers on your ten cent offer. Do not send me ‘any premium 
for thisclub, as lam going to send more and will then name my premium. 
MRS. LUCY G. BOURNE. 


Won’t Have to Dip Ink Any More. 


Katona, Iowa, August 4, ’03. 

Inclosed find $2.60 and names of 26 subscribers for HOME AND FLOWERS for three monthseach. Send 
these good people the magazine and do not miss one, For my premium send me the Post Fountain Pen. 

Yours truly, S. B. MILLER. 


“What Man Has Done Man Can Do.” 


The same thing is true of women and boys and girls. What others are doing in 
getting subscribers on this offer you can do. 

It is not difficult if you try. 

You do not need to talk half a day to persuade a friend to give HOME AND 
FLOWERS a trial for three months when it only costs a dime to do it. 

Tell your friends that you are taking it, that you like it, that the information it 
contains is worth far more than 50 cents a year to anyone who grows flowers, and ask 
them to try it and see for themselves. 

You can tell your friends that all trial subscriptions will positively be stopped 
at end of time ordered. After trying it, if they don’t want it they don’t have to take it. 

The premiums you will get for securing these subscriptions will pay you weli for 
your time and trouble, and by getting more people to read HOME AND FLOWERS you 
will help to improve your community. 

Let us have your co-operation in this work. 


ADDRESS 


HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


A PRETTY 


And a Prize of Five Dollars in Cash, to EVERY PERSON 
sending the Correct Answer in accordance with the 


simple and easy conditions given on the next page. 


In order to increase interest in flowers in general and HOME AND FLOWERS 
in particular, we publish on page 3 a very pretty floral puzzle and offer a prize of 
Five Dollars in cash to every person who sends the correct answer in accordance with 
the conditions given on the next page. 


This will not only afford lovers of flowers a pleasant occupation, but will add 
zest to the work by the fact that a correct solution will secure five dollars in cash. 


The puzzle is just difficult enough to make it interesting, and simple enough to 
make possible its correct solution by any person who is reasonably familiar with the 
names of common flowers and ornamental plants. 


In preparing the puzzle we have used no botanical or. scientific names, nor 
names in foreign languages. The names used in the correct answer are all common 
English names. ; 


We have in no case used the name of any rare plant known only to experts. 
The plants are all common and well known. 


Most of the names can be found in almost any floral catalogue, though in some — 
cases the catalogue may use the botanical or scientific name where we have used 
the common one. There may be a few names of flowers so common that they have ~ 


been dropped by most florists. 


Our aim has been to make the solution of the puzzle possible for any person who 
is in any degree familiar with the names of common flowers and piants and will give 


the matter a little study. 


We wish to get all flower lovers in the country engaged in this interesting work 
and will be glad to have those who know of it bring it to the attention of their friends. 


As every person who sends the correct answer in accordance with the conditions 
on the next page gets a cash prize of five dollars, it makes no difference how many 
work atit. Your success in getting a prize of five dollars does not interfere with 
the success of anybody else, and the success of thousands of others will not interfere 


with yours. 

If you send the correct answer in accordance with the conditions on next page 
you will get a cash prize of five dollars, no matter how many others may send the 
correct answer and get a prize. 


Read carefully the instructions on the next page and address your 


answer to | 
HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


2 HOME AND FLOWERS 


$5.00 |] FIVE DOLLARS | $5.00 | 


Giecn i Rvcry Person Sind the Borrect 
Solution of the Floral Puzzle on next page. 


CONDITIONS 


I. The answer must be correct and agree with the one which is now 
sealed and deposited with Charles Stout, Secretary of The Springfield 
Building and Loan Association. 

2. The answer must be received at the office of HOME AND 
FLOWERS not later than December I0th, 1903. 

3. It must be accompanied with a cash subscription for HOME AND 
FLOWERS one year. 


The subscription sent may be new ora renewal. 

The subscription may be that of the sender of the answer or of some other person. 

The subscriber will be entitled to any premium to which he would be entitled 
were the subscription sent without an answer. 

One person may send as many different answers as he likes or may send the 
same answer as many times as he likes, and, if they are sent in accordance with the 
above conditions, for each correct answer he will receive Five Dollars in Cash. 

It makes no difference whether an answer is the first received or the last; if it 
is correct and sent according to the above conditions the sender will receive Five 
Dollars in Cash. 

It makes no difference how many other persons may send the correct answer, 
if your answer is correct-and sent in accordance with the above conditions you will 
receive Five Dollars in Cash. 

You may, if you wish, get the subscriptions of other persons and send them on 
with your answer to the puzzle. In this way, if your answer is correct, you may 
get quite a large amount of money. 

The prizes will be matled to the successful ones on December 15th, 1903, in time 
for use as CHT: money.’ 

In order to assure all persons of fair play the correct answer has been sealed 
and deposited with Charles Stout, Secretary of The Springfield Building and Loan 
Association. 

It will be published in HOME AND FLOWERS for January, 1904, with his 
certificate that the answer so published, and on which the award will be made, agrees 
exactly with the one which was deposited with him before the puzzle was published. 


PLEASE NOTE 


It will be a convenience to us and may save some errors if you will send the 
subscription on a separate sheet of paper from the answer. 

Be sure to send your name and address as sender of the answer, and also as 
sender of the subscription. 

if the subscription you send is for some other person, be sure to make it plain 
that you are the sender of both the answer and subscription. 

You can send the answer by returning us the puzzle with the blanks filled 
out and your name and address written at the bottom. 


Address all answers and subscriptions to 


HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


See further explanation of the puzzle on preceding page. It may help you in getting the correct answer. 
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A FLORAL PUZZLE 


To solve th’s puzzle fill out each of the twelve blanks, with the name of some flower or plant. 
When the correct names are inserted it makes a continuous story. See further instruction on page I. 


(ej 


The Belle of the Susquehanna. 


In a pretty little village in the valley of the Susquehanna lived a young lady 
who was not only very beautiful, but was regarded by all her friends as the 
ee = ot _periection: 


As might have been expected, admirers came from all directions in 


village on her account. 

__- She was of a cheerful disposition and not inclined to indulge in the blues, yet 
she sometimes became so perplexed among her many admirers that instead of : being 
ae merry pell,” she might more properly have been ealled a... 
peieeEP hese SUILOIS Was a= 2 _.....whose product was 


known in every kitchen, and who had accumulated much wealth, but she said to her 
memes 1 to NG, want to | | 

At last a man from New York, named William Van Dyke came to the village 
and was at once attracted by her charms. He pressed his suit vigorously and assured 
her that his devotion would never... oA ees 

She admired him personally, but was uneasy about his business relations, for 


meinited tener that he bought and sold 022 and his 
assurance that there was no risk conne?:ted with the class which he handled, failed to 
satisfy her. | 

But one morning as they were out driving along the banks of the beautiful 
Susquehanna he told her that on account of his love for her, he had abandened the 
business to which she objected. On hearing this she accepted him and called him 
A ee ees | 

He said, ‘‘You have caused me hitherto many a heart-ache,but now you are 

He insisted that there be no more delay, but that they go home and tell her 
parents, and right after dinner drive to the minister. To this she agreed and they 
were married at. that afternoon and took the next train 
for Washington. 3 | 
So happy were they in their mutual love that they both expressed the desire 


that they might thus happily .... See ee ee ee 


“ 
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common names. 
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THE NAMES OF FLOWERS 


We give below alist alphabetically arranged including most of the common flowers with theig 


Such a list is necessarily somewhat inexact, as the same plant is often known under different 
mames in different sections of the country, and the same name is sometimes applied to different 
plants in different sections. : 

The list will be, however, useful and interesting and will be helpful in solving our Floral Puzzle. 

The list contains ALL the mames that are required for the correct solution of this puzzle. 


Abutilon. 

Adam and Eve. 

Adam’s Needle (Yucca). 

Adder’s Tongue. 

Ageratum. 

Alyssum Saxatile (Golden 
Tuft) (Golddust). 

Angel’s Hair. 

Angel’s Trumpet 
tura). 

Anemone. 

Asparagus (Emerald 
Feather). 

Asters. 

Azalea. 


Baby’s Breath. 

Bachelor Buttons (Globe 
Amaranth). 

Balm. : 

Balloon Vine (Love-in-a- 
puff). 

Balsam (Touch-me-not). 

Begonia. 

Bedstraw. 

Bellflower. : 

Benjamin Bush (Spice 


Bush). 

Bird’s Nest (Queen 
Anne’s Tace) (Wild 
Carrot). 

Bittersweet. 

Black-eyed Susan. 

Blazing Star. F 

Bleeding Heart (Dicen- 


(Da- 


tra). 
Blue-bells (Lungwort). 
Blue-bottle. 
Blue-eyed Mary 
cence). : 
Bona Nox (Good-night)- 
Boneset. 
Bridal Veil. 
Browallia. 
Buttercup. 
Butterfly Flower. 


Cacalia (Flora’s 
Brush). 

Caladium (Elephant’s 
Ear). 

Calceolaria (Leopard 
Plant). 

Calla. 

Calliopsis (Golden Wave). 

Camellia. 

Campanula. 

Candytuft. 

Canna. 

Canary Bird Flower. 

Canterbury Bells. 

Carnation. 

Cardinal Flower. 

Castor Oil Bean. 

Catnip. 

Celosia (Coxcomb). 

Chicory: 

Chrysanthemum. 

Cigar Plant. 

Cinnamon Vine. 

Cineraria (Maritima). 

Clematis. 

Cloth of Gold. 

Cleavers. 

Clover. 

Coleus. 

Columbine. 

Coreopsis. 

Corn Flower. 

Cosmos. 

Cowslip. 

Coxcomb. 

Crocus. 

Cuckoo Flower. 

Cyclamen. 


Daffodil. 


(Inno- 


Paint 


Dahlia. 

Daisy. 

Dandelion. 

Datura (Angel’s Trum- 
pet). 

Dianthus (Pink). 

Dicentra (Bleeding 
Heart). 

Digitalis (Fox Glove). 

Dogwood. 

Dusty Miller. 

Dutchman’s Breeches. 

Dutchman’s Pipe. 


Eglantine (Sweet Brier). 

Elephant’s Ear (Cala- 
dium). 

Emerald Feather (As- 
paragus). 

Escholtzia. 

Euphorbia (Snow on the 
Mountain). 


Fairy ilies. 

Fern. 

Flag. 

Flaming Torch. 

Flax. 

Flora’s Paint Brush (Ca- 
calia). 

Florida Rattlebox (Gold- 
en Bush Pea). 

Forget-me-not. 

Fountain Plant. 

Four-o’clock (Marvel of 
Peru). 

Foxglove (Digitalis). 

Freesia. 

Fuchsia (Lady’s 
Drops). 

Gaillardia. 

Gas Plant. 

Gay Feather. 

Geranium. 

Gilliflower (Stocks). 

Gladiolus. 

Globe Amaranth (Bach- 
elor Buttons). 

Gloxinia. 

Godetia. 

Gold Dust (Alyssum Sax- 
atile). 

Gold Thread. 

Golden Club. 

Golden Feather (Pyreth- 
rum). 

Golden Rod. 

Golden Tuft (Alyssum 
Saxatile). 

Golden Wave (Calliop- 


sis) 
Good-night (Bona Nox). 
Gypsophila. 


Hawthorn. 

Heal-all. 

Heart-of-the-Earth. 

Heartsease (Pansy). 

Heliotrope. 

Hibiscus. 

Hibiscus (Marsh Mal- 
low). 

Holly. 

Hollyhocks. 

Honesty (Lunaria). 

Honeysuckle (Wood- 
bine). 

Hyacinth. 

Ice Plant. 

Inocence (Blue-eyed 
Mary). 

Indian Paint. 

Indian Pipe. 

Ink-berry. 

Iris (Flag). 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


Ear 


Jvacoh’s Ladder. 
Jewel-weed. 
Johnny-jump-tp. 
Jonquil. 

Joseph’s Coat. 


Knight’s-spur (Gark- 
spur). ; 

Lady’s Ear Drops (Fuch- 
sia). 


Lady’s Slipper (Balsam). 

Lantana. 

Larkspur (Knight’s- 
spur). - 

Lavender. 

Leopard Plant (Calce- 
olaria). 

Lily. 

Lily-of-the-Valley. 

Lion’s-heart. 

Live-forever (Witch’s 
Money): 


Lobelia. ~ 


Love Grove. 

Love-in-a-mist (Nigella). 

Love-in-a-Puff (Balloon 
Vine). 

Love Lies Bleeding. 

Lunaria (Honesty). 

Lungwort ‘Blue-bell). 


Madeira Vine. 

IMan-of-the-earth. 

Marigold. . 

Marsh Mallow 
cus). 

Marvel of Peru 
o’clock). 

Mignonette. 

Mimosa ‘Sensitive 
Plant). 

Mimulus (Monkey Flow- 


(Hibis- 


(Four- 


er). 
Mirabil.s (Four-o’clock). 
Monkey Flower (Mimu- 
lus). 
Monkshood. 
Moon Flower. 
Morning-Glory. 
Mother’s Heart (Shep- 
herd’s Purse). 
Mourning Bride (Scabi- 
osa). 
Myosotis 
not). 
Nasturtium. 


(Forget-me- 


Nigella (Love-in-a-mist). 


Old Man. 

Oleander. 

Orpine (ive = forever) 
(Witch’s Money). 

Oxalis. 


Painted Cup. 

Pansy (Heartsease). 

Passion Flower. 

Peacock Flower. 

Pelargonium. 

Peony. 

Perriwinkle (Vinca). 

Petunia. 

Phlox. 

Pink (Dianthus). 

Poppy- 

Portulaca. 

Pride of Ohio (Shooting 
Star). 

Primrose. 


Quaker Lady (Queen of 
the Meadow). 


Queen Anne’s Lace 
(Bird’s Nest) (Wild 
Carrot). 

Queen of the Meadow 


(Quaker Lady). 


Ragged Robin (Lychnis). | 
Ragged Sailor (Centaurea 


Cyanus). j 
Rainbow Plant (Amaran- 


thus Splendens). | 


Rattle-box. 

Red-hot Poker Plant 
(Tritoma). 

Rockets. 

Rose. 


Sage (Salvia). 


Saint Andrew’s Cross. 
Salpiglossis (Velvet 
Flower). 


Salvia (Sage). 
Scabiosa (Mourning 


Bride). — 

Scarlet Runner. 

Sea Pink. 

Sensitive Plant (Mi- 
mosa). : 


Shell Flowers. 


Shepherd’s Purse (Moth- | 


er’s Heart). 
Shooting Star 
Ohio). 
Silk Oak. 
Smilax. 
Snapdragon. 
Snowball. 
Snow in Summer. ; 
Snow on the Mountain. 
Solomon’s Seal. 
Sorrel. 
Spicebush 
Bush). 
Spider Plant. 
Spring Beauty. 
Star of Bethlehem (Ten- 
o’clock). 
Stocks (Gilliflower). 
Straw Flower. ae 
Sun Dial. 
Sun Flower. 
Sunset Plant. . 
Sweet Alyssum. 


(Benjamin’s 


(Pride of | 


Sweet Brier (Eglantine). | 


Sweet Peas. 

Sweet Sultan 
taurea). 

Sweet William. 


(Cen= | 


Ten-o’clock (Star of | 


Bethlehem). 

Ten Weeks’ Stocks. 

Thrift. 

Touch-me-not (Balsam). 

Tritoma (Red-hot Poker 
Plant) (Flaming 
Torch). 

Tuberose. 

Tulips. 


Umbrella Plant. 
Velvet Flower. 


Verbena. 

Violet. 

Virginia Cowslip (Blue 
Bell). 

Virginia Creeper. 

Wake Robin. 

Wallflower. 

Wandering Jew. : 

Wild Carrot (Queen 
Anne’s Lace) (Bird’s 
West). , 

Wistaria. 

Witch’s Money (Live- 
forever). 

Woodbine (Honeysuckle) 

Yarrow. 


Yucca (Adam’s Needle). 
Zinnia. 
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This Premium Consists of the Following Eight Handsome Designs: 


ONE WILD ROSE CENTER-PIECE ONE HANDKERCHIEF 

ONE PIN CUSHION TOP ONE TIE END 

LATEST STYLE TURN-OVER COLLAR ONE HANDSOME DOILY 

TWO SMALL DOILIES All Battenberg Lace designs. 


All plainly stamped on linen. 
This premium makes 8 designs, and 432 square inches. 


We will send the above set by mail postpaid asa premium fora club of ve Trial Subscribers to HOME AND 
FLOWERS on the offer ‘‘Three Months on Trial for 10 cents.”’ 


Address HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


Set of Six Four-Inch Linen 
Doilies 


Sent by mail postpaid as a premium 


for a club of Three Trial Subscribers to 


HOME AND FLOWERS on the offer ‘‘ Three 
Months on Trial for 10 cents.” 

This premium, No. 463, consists of six 
handsome four-inch linen doilies plainly 
stamped, ready to work. 

Get three of your friends to subscribe 
on our Ten Cent offer and you can get 
this set free as your premium. 


Address HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. - 


# 
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: linenPremium Set No.3 | 
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This set consists of all the latest in Collars and newest designs, and 
consists of 
One Bow Knot Shirt Waist design. 


One Large Bishop Collar. 
One Medium Size Bishop Collar with Cuffs to match (Grape design.) 


One Ping Pong Collar, the latest out. 

One Small Bishop Collar. 

One Medium Bishop Collar. 

These are all plainly stamped on linen ready to work. 


The set consists of 864 square inches. 7 designs. 


We will send this set, Premium No. 3, by mail postpaid as a premium for 

a club of Five Trial Subscribers to HOME AND FLOWERS on the offer ‘‘Three 

Months on Trial for 10 cents.’’ | 

Address HOME AND FLOWERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Ley 
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WASTE SILK 


PREMIUM No. 6 


cS. is a package of Waste Em- 
broidery Silk in short pieces 

from the factory. It comes in 
odd lengths and assorted colors. Itis 
elegant for quilts and all kinds of 
fancy work done in colors. 


We will send one package of this 
Waste Silk (Premium No.6), by mail 
post-paid, as a premium for a club of 
three Trial Subscribers to ‘‘ Home 
and Flowers’’ on our offer fhree 
months on trial tor 10 cents. 


Address, 
HOME AAND PLOW =E RS. 
Sprinefield, Ohio. 


SILK REMNANTS 


PREMIUM _No. 7 


HIS is a nice package of Silk 
Remnants, such as delights the 
soul of every lady who indulges 

in silk quilts and fancy work. ‘The 
pieces are of useful size and rich in 
designs and colors. 


We will send this package (Pre- 
mium No. 7), by mail post-paid, asa 
Premium for -a_ club of three trial 
subscribers to ‘‘ Home and Flowers”’ 
on the offer three months on trial for 
(10 cents. 


| Address, 
ior AND PLOW ERS, 
Springfield, Ohio. : 
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MODERN ERA SEWING MACHINE: 


A Good Machine at Far Less Than Half Price — 2 
FURNISHED WITH EITHER @ 
THE DROP HEAD OR BOX © 
COVER, AS DESIRED ® 


; 4 t ) 
~ isa strictly high @ 
The Modern Era 82 strictly hien D 
| finely built, light running, easily managed, © 
iN hae durable and handsomely finished. It is equal in ® 

=» EVERY PARTICULAR to the machines sold @ 
through agents at from $35.00 to $50.00. Wedo ® 
not offer these machines in competition with the cheap @ 
and roughly built machines which are being advertised ®) 
at almost any price the purchaser is willing to pay. But @ 
we offer those who desire a really high grade machine an ®) 
opportunity to get one for LESS THAN HALF what sucha S 
machine would cost if bought from an agent. & 


@ 

The Drop Head converts the machine © 
into a neat and attractive stand when not iS 
in use. S 


The Material—This machine is made of the 
very best material. The finest steel is used for all 
parts except those where experience has shown that 
some other material will give better results. 


The Head allows a space of 7)4x53¢ inches— 
ample for all kinds of family sewing. 


The Shuttle is a hardened steel cylinder open 
at both ends, and is entirely SELF-THREADING. 
The bobbin islong and holds a large quantity of 
thread and can be wound without running the sew- 
ing parts of the machine. 


The Automatic Bobbin Winder is a won- 
der of simplicity and smoothness, 


The Stitch Regulator is on the side arm, 
and has a scale showing the number of stitches to 
the inch. 


The Upper Tetision is simple and easily 
regulated. Has quick tension release for use in re- 
moving goods. The machine is entirely self-thread- 
ing. No holes to pass the thread through except 
the eye of the needle. 


The Presser Foot is used in an attachment 
holder, and the foot-piece only is taken off when 
attachments are used. All attachments have a foot- 
piece to correspond, so they can be readily placed 
in the holder. 


The Feed is the simplest on the market. The double 


Accessories—Each machine is sent out equipped with 


feed surface extends on both sides of the needle and insures the following extras: One gauge with screw, one shuttle, — 

uniform feeding. one quilter, one hemmer and feller, one screw driver, one oil 
The Stand is built to last and made of the best material. can, six bobbins, one screw driver for shuttle, one dozen 

Case-hardened cone bearings, so that all lost motion is needles, one instruction book profusely illustrated. 

readily taken up. Large and heavy balance wheel, insuring 

light and steady running. The iron nicely finished in black Attachments—This machine is accompanied with a 

enamel and provided with nickel casters. complete set of Greist’s latest nickel steel foot attachments in 


The Woodwork is made of carefully selected and well plush-lined metal box. This set includes one ruffler, one 
seasoned oak, with oil-rubbed finish, which remains bright tucker, one set hemmers, five widths, one braider foot and 
and new for an indefinite period. slide, one shirring plate and one thread cutter. 


TEN YEAR GUARANTEE. A writ- 


ten guarantee for ten years from date of 
sale is sent with each machine. The man- 
ufacturers will repair or replace free any 
part or breakage arising from defective @ 


material or faulty workmanship. 


Is the price of the Modern Era 
Sewing Machine, either with 
Drop Head or Box Cover. Freight 
paid toany R.R. Station in the U. 
S. east of the Rocky Mountains. 


CENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. If a machine is not FULLY SATISFACTORY you can report within 30 days and the man- 
ufacturers will either MAKE the machine satisfactory or take it back and refund the money, paying freight charges both ways. 

Terms. Cash with order. No deviation. The low price of this machine is due to the fact that by selling for cash-and 
shipping direct from factory to purchaser we Save the expense of selling and keeping accounts. 

Shipment. All machines are carefully crated and shipped by freight, charges prepaid to any point east of the Rocky 


Mountains. Address all orders to THE NEW ERA COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1903 


Vou. XIV 


No. 5 


s Entered as second class matter at the Springfield. Ohio, postoffice. 


This department is under the entire charge of Mr. Rexford, and everything not signed by 


another name is from his pen. Readers are cordially invited to correspond freely with Mr. 
Rexford, addressing him in care of this office. 


CORRESPONDENT complains that 

A this magazine is “too elementary 

in character” to suit-him. He says 

it reminds him of the primer which used 

to be in use in the schools. “We have out- 

grown the A, B, C class,” he adds, “and 
want to get into the reader.” 

All of which goes to show that my cor- 
respondent fails to “grasp the situation.” 
The mission of this magazine is, to de- 
velop a love for flowers by encouraging 
people to undertake the cultivation of 
them, in the belief that the man or woman 
who does so will not willingly be without 
them after he or she has found out that 
they can be grown by those who know 
comparatively little about them, and 
grown so well that the grower becomes 
ambitious to grow them better. It is with 
this class of flower lovers that this mag- 
azine has to deal, not the class which has 
mastered the rudiments of the matter, 
and is able to enter the advanced classes 
in floricultural study. There are text- 
books for such pupils, but it is not our 
purpose to furnish them. We aim to help 


would not care to have us give space in 
their magazine to articles of so “ad- 
vanced” a character that they would fail 
to interest the reader who is still in the 
primary class. Therefore, we must con- 
tinue to devote the magazine to the wants 
and needs of those who have just begun 
work among the flowers, and leave those 
who have outgrown its “elementariness” 
to look elsewhere for such information as 
fits their advancement. A little thought 
will convince such readers that it would 
be very unwise for us to undertake to fill~ 
our columns with matter which most of 
our readers have no use for. 
** *k * 

The society for rural improvement has 
continued its good work this season with 
most encouraging results. It is no longer 
an experiment. Improvement societies 
have come to stay. Hand in hand with 
them goes the society for the betterment 
of country roads. With good roads, and 
improved grounds, both public and _pri- 
vate, the country is taking on an appear- 
ance of go-ahead-itiveness which promises 
much for the future. What has been done 


the beginners, and amateur gardeners 


a 


- 
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simply hints at what we will be able to 
do, by and by, when we get everybody in- 
terested in the movement. 
* * e 

I believe in the scrap book. Items of 
valuable information are continually float- 
ing about in the papers, but their value 
is not properly understood if we do not 
make such disposal of them as will enable 
us to appropriate the information con- 
tained whenever the opportunity comes to 
do so. We may think we will remember 
what we read, but when the time comes to 
remember it we find we have forgotten 
some detail of importance, without which 
we do not feel safe in attempting to go 
ahead with what we do remember. I would 
adyise every reader of this magazine to 
eut out all such items when found, file 
them away where they will not get lost, 
and by and by, when a quantity has ac- 
cumulated, assort them and put them in 


scrap books. I know of several persons: ’ 
who have formed the habit of preserving” 
items treating on flowers and their culture, 
and they now have a collection of great- 
value, covering the entire field of amateur 
floriculture. A scrap book of this kind, so 
arranged that its owner can. turn to any 
subject readily, will be found a whole 
library in itself. By all means, save the 
items you come across, and make a scrap 
book of them. | 
ye 

A lady writes: “Do you believe in ~ 
flower shows?” 'To which I reply, Yes, I 
do, when the show is calculated to increase 
the love and appreciation of flowers as 
flowers, rather than to call attention to 
the skill of the florist in producing freak 
flowers, which are only attraetive as curi-— 
osities. I sincerely hope that the day of 
Chrysanthemums a foot across and Roses 
as large as small cabbages is waning. 


IN AUTUMN 


By Eben E. Rexford 


Come out with me on the hillside, 
The world is in gay attire. 

The maples along the lowlands 

- Glow with October fire. 

The Elm tree and the Ash tree 
Have changed their green for gold, 

And the Sumach shines in scarlet, 
And—the year is growing old. 


See! When the breeze comes blowing 
Its way down the steep hill’s crest, 
The leaves like birds are fiying 
North, south, and east, and west. 
Through the haze that is over the landscape 
A breath comes, chillingly cold, 
Like a sigh in the midst of singing, 
For—the year is growing old. 


O, the beauty that’s all about us— 
How soon it must fade and die! 

I wonder if bare boughs dream of 
Green leaves and the summer sky? 

I wonder if old folks’ dreaming 
Is the same when the days are cold, 

Or is it heaven’s spring they think of 
When life, like the year, grows old? 


What matters the autumn’s coming, 
And the fall of the ripened leaf? 
There’s an endless springtime nearing, 
And winter’s reign is brief. 

O, sorrowful thoughts—forget them! 
Look forth with a joy untold 

To the time all hearts have faith in, 
Where nothing we love grows old. 
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FIRST PAPER 


HILE the Lily is a princess of 
the blood royal, and the Carna- 
tion is fully entitled to the dis- 

tinction it enjoys as bemg a “divine 
flower,” neither can be considered as being 
a rival of the Rose. She is, as she always 
has been, and always will be, the queen 
of flowers, whose right to the throne every 
one concedes. We may,waver somewhat in 
our allegiance, when away from court and 


under the influence of beauty, which, were 


it not for the Rose, would dominate us as~ 


completely as the charm of that flower 
does, but no sooner do we come again 
within the spell of the queen regent than 
our loyalty revives, and we wonder how 
we could, for a moment, have thought that 
anything else in the floral world could 
equal it. In beauty of form and color and 
fragrance it has all the qualities which 
go to make it the favorite flower of all 
lands and all ages. : 

No garden can be considered as living 
up to its privileges if 1t does not contain 
a collection of Roses. If there is room 
for but one shrub there, the place should 


ia 


distinct in themselves. 


be given to a hardy variety of the June 


flowering class. But the lover of beautiful 
flowers will not be satisfied with one va- 
riety. The pleasure it affords will only 
intensify the desire for other sorts, afford- 
ing a wider range of color and form, and 
it is safe to predict that the planting of 
one variety is the beginning of a collection 
which will grow to be as large as circum- 
stances and conditions will admit of. 


‘Rose growing is something we never tire 


of, and we never reach the stage when we 
are ready to say that we haye enough, and 
our collection is complete. So long as new 
varieties are to be had, so long will we go 
on adding to the list, unless our garden has 
room for no more, discarding as we do so” 
those whose merits are superseded by the 
merits of the newer candidates for the 
favor of the Rose enthusiast. 

There are many members of the great 
Rose family. Classes is perhaps the bet- 
ter term to use, for these divisions and 
sub-divisions really constitute classes quite 
Years ago the or- 
dinary garden contained only the June or 
summer flowering class. This was grown 
because its hardiness made it possible for 
every one to enjoy it with but little trouble. 
Simply plant it, and it would take care of 
itself after that. It comprised such va- 
rieties as the Moss, exquisitely beautiful 
in bud; the good old Damask, unrivaled 
by any modern’ Rose in fragrance; the 
great, loose-petaled crimson sorts, whose 
flowers contested claims for size and color 
with the Peony, and the small white and 
yellow varieties known as Scotch Roses, 
with semi-double flowers, small foliage, 
and low, bushy habit of growth. The 
Sweetbrier also found a place in nearly 
all gardens, because of old associations 
rather than beauty. Nowadays, it is al- 
most impossible to find any of these, with 
the single exception of the Mosses, on sale 
by Rose growers. Newer sorts have sup- 
planted them. But those who loved the 
old Damask Rose for its sweetness can not 
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help wishing that it might be restored to 
popular favor. We still find it in old 
gardens, and when we meet it there we 
teel like greeting it as an old friend whose 
face we have sorely missed, and I fancy 
that those of us who have a liking for old- 
fashioned flowers find it quite as delight- 
ful as any of the modern Roses with aris- 
tocratic names and the “blue blood” of 
Rose lineage in their veins. 

The hybrid perpetuals, when they av- 
peared, rapidly supplanted the summer 
blooming varieties. Their name is a mis- 
leading one, for not one of this class is a 
perpetual bloomer. They give a profusion 
of flowers in June and July, and some of 
them bloom at intervals thereafter, but 
never with the profusion which charac- 
terizes the first crop of the season. Their 
flowers are large and fine in form, as a 
general thing, and exceedingly varied and 
rich in color. Many of them are deliciously 
fragrant, but some of the most beautiful 
kinds have no fragrance whatever. The 
hybrid perpetuals originally sprang from 
crosses of the old Bourbon with the 
Damask and Chinese varieties. Afterwards 
crosses were made with different varieties 
of the Provence, Bengal, and Tea Roses. 
The result has been a branch of the great 
Rose family in which there is such a 
mixture and: intermixture of all kinds of 
Rose blood that it is impossible to trace 
the relationship back to any definite source. 
We have so many varieties in cultivation 
at the present time that the list of desirable 
sorts is a bewildering one to the amateur 
who would like to select a few of the best 
and most distinct varieties for his garden. 
It is a veritable embarrassment of riches. 

The hybrid Tea, which is a class of 


comparatively recent introduction, is the 


result of crossing hybrid perpetuals with 
the Tea Rose, so-called because of its 
fragrance, which has a close resemblance 
to the aroma of freshly brewed tea of the 
finest quality. This new class has large 
and extremely beautiful flowers, of lovely 
colors and exquisite fragrance, and great 
freedom and constancy of bloom. But, 


ag 


unfortunately, it is not as hardy as a Rose 
ought to be to be able to withstand the 
effects of a Northern winter. If we would 
succeed with it, it is absolutely necessary 
that we give it the best of protection in 
winter. Even then failure is quite as 
likely as success. But the flowers of this 
class are so fine in all ways that the lover 
of the Rose will never give up trying to 
grow it. It is well worth all the care that 
must be expended on it. 

The climbing Roses are general favo- 
rites. When well grown they are among | 
the most ornamental of all plants, but, 
unfortunately, we seldom see them in per- 
fection. Because of their thick, stiff, 
stubborn canes, which are exceedingly dif- 
ficult to handle, we often neglect to give 
them proper protection against the rigors 
of a Northern winter, and the result is, in - 
most cases, half dead stalks from which 
we get very inferior flowers, if any. But 
those who bend the plants to the ground 
each fall, and cover them with earth or 
leaves, are richly repaid for their trouble 
by a great profusion of most beautiful 
blossoms in June and July. The latest 
candidates for favor in the line of climb- 
ing Roses are the Ramblers. This class- 
has proved to be much hardier at the 
North than the old Queen of the Prairie 
and Baltimore Belle, long the standard 
sorts among the climbing Roses. But the 
Rambler Rose is not hardy enough to be — 
allowed to go without protection. It may 
come through all right, and it may not, 
when unprotected. To make sure of its - 
doing so it should be laid down and cov- 
ered well. It is rapidly becoming a favo- 
rite because of its wonderful florifer- 
ousness. Thousands of flowers can be 
counted at one time on large plants, when 
the season is at its height, with buds in 
various stages of development equaling 
the expanded flowers in number. Mag- 
nificent effects are secured by planting 
this Rose in groups of half a dozen or 
more. They make a most luxuriant growth, 
often sending up canes twelve and fifteen 
feet long in a single season. As each plant 


_ will be likely to have from six to a dozen 
_ canes, or more, the effect of a great group 
in full bloom can be imagined by those 
who have not been fortunate enough to 
see it, but imagination will fall far short 
of reality. 
~In growing Roses, the first thing to do 
is to decide upon a suitable location. This 
is of the greatest importance. Roses like 
a sunny place which is sheltered from cold 
_and strong winds, and a well drained soil. 
Nothing injures a rose quicker or more 
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severely than stagnant water at its roots. 
Therefore, in choosing a location for your 
Rose garden select a place naturally well 
drained, if possible. If it is not’so, see to 
it that artificial drainage is provided quite 
as effective in results as natural drainage 
would be. This matter must be carefully 
attended to if you would succeed in your 
undertaking. Overlook it, and you will 
have good reason, sooner or later, to re- 
pent your failure to do your duty by the 
Rose you attempt to grow. | 
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By Henry C. L. Haskell 


The summer gardens are fair today, 
But still my thoughts will drift-away, 
From their fragrant blossoms of varied hue, 
To the dear old garden my boyhoed knew; 
- I can close my eyes and see it yet, 
With old-time blossoms in beauty set, 
I can hear the music of bird and bee, 
And this is the picture that comes to me: 


Fragrant Liles and Hollvhocks, 

Bluebells, Monkshood, and Four-o’clocks, 
Larkspur and Morning-glories show, 

And Tiger Lilies in stately row, 

And the Honeysuckle that used to climb 
Above the window in summer time; 

The Roses crowding each thorny bush, 

The old, old, red ones, the white and blush, 
None more worthy of words of praise 

*Mid their regal sisters of later days. 


The hands that tended those blooms I know 

Were done with earth’s labors long ago, 

And the eyes that watched their growth with pride 
Gaze in the gardens beyond the tide, | 
On never fading flowers that expand 

In the light of God’s beautiful summerland. 


| Oh, the summer gardens are fair today, — 
But still my thoughts will drift away 
To the fragrant blossoms of varied hue 


nh. L \ 


In the dear old garden my boyhood knew. 
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A STORY OF A CHANGE OF HEART 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


CuHapter IX 

T seemed to Mary, grieving over the loss 
of her little friend, as if a great black 
cloud had suddenly swallowed up all 
the sunshine. And what made it seem all 
the worse was the fact that there had been 
so little sunshine to lose. Because there 
had been so little in her life to afford 
pleasure, she had loved her kitten with a 
tenfold greater intensity than children 
give to their little four-footed friends un- 
der ordinary circumstances. It would have 
grieved her te part with Spotty under any 
conditions, but the thought of her tragic 
fate haunted Mary like a terrible night- 
mare. As she went about her tasks she 
could think of nothing else. Often she 
would start and cry out as the thought of 
what poor Spotty must have suffered came 

home to her with terrible keeness. 

Miss Betty, remembering the fright she 
had received from Mary’s fainting fit, re- 
frained from saying or doing anything that 
might make matters worse. She watched 
the child sharply, and knew what thoughts 
were working in her mind, and could not 
help feeling some guilty shame over what 
she had done. It did seem like contempt- 
small, mean conduct, when she 
thought it over, to vent one’s spite on a 
little child as she had done. And it was 
a good deal for Miss Betty to admit this 
to herself, for she had long been accus- 
tomed to the belief that she never did any- 
thing to be ashamed of. But never once 
the thought of saying to Mary that she 
was sorry for what she had done occurred 
to her. At that time no system of torture 
ever invented could have wrung such a 
To think of her 

The idea would 
have seemed as absurd to her as it was 


ibly 


confession from her. 
apologizing to any one! 


unimaginable. 


Mary had been into the orchard after 


some of the windfall apples that were to 
be found-under most of the trees. Miss 
Betty proposed to save some of them from 
going to waste by drying them. - As she 
came in through the garden she heard the 
sound of Miss Betty’s voice at the kitchen 
door. It was pitched at a shrill key, and 
she was talking rapidly and angrily. Evi- 
dently something had happened to vex her. 

“Tm glad I’m out of it,” thought Mary. 
“IT wonder who she’s scolding so?” 

By going to the corner of the wood shed 
she could see what was taking place. Two 
men, evidently tramps, stood outside the 
kitchen door, from whose threshold her 
aunt was delivering a piece of her mind, 
emphasizing it well with epeiea flourishes 
of her broomstick. 

“Y’u en git right out o’ this, ’n’ the 
quicker the better,” she said. “I hain’t a 
single thing to give ye. I’d help folks that 
needed somethin’ ef JI thought they 
couldn’t keep themselves, but I hain’t 
no pity nor vittels to throw away on folks 
that’s too lazy to work *n’ ’arn their livin’. 
That’s what [ have to do, *n’ your’re no 
better’n I be. The idee o’ two great, stout-— 
lookin? men like you a-beggin’ fer some- 
thin’ to eat! 
your places. Go to work, *n’ git an honest 
livin’. I hope yu won't git a mouthful 0” 
vittels till yu git it by good, hard work. 
Come, now—git out o’ this yard. I won’t 
hev ye hangin’ *round here,” and she 
flourished her broomstick threateningly. 

One of the men began to say something 
in a surly tone. But Miss Betty put an 
end to his remarks by calling out: 
~ “Mary, run over to the south medder ’n’ 
tell J ohn to come right away—tell him to 
bring the dog.” 3 

“You needn’t put yourself to that 
trouble,’ said the other tramp, with a 
coarse laugh. “We can take a hint that 


TV’d be ashamed if J was in 
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we ain't wanted from what you've said, 
without the man or the dog. Sorry you 
haven’t more sympathy for a couple of 
chaps in hard luck, ma’am. Come, Tom, 
let’s be on the move. May be we can find 
some o° the work the old lady advises us 
to be on the lookout for,” and with another 
insolent laugh the man slunk out of the 
yard, followed by his companion. ~ 

“It’s a good thing they'd sense enough 
to take themselves off, afore John got 
here,” said Miss Betty. “Ef they hadn’t 
-gone, I'd b’lieve I'd a got out the ol’ shot- 
gun. It makes me so mad to have them 
ereat, lazy, shif’less critters a-trampin’ 
’round the country beggin’, when there’s 
work they might git, ef they wa’n’t so 
mis‘able lazy. J won’t incourage ‘em in 
it. Id see em starve afore I'd give ’em 
a single mouthful. J wish they had to 
starve, ef they ain’t willin’ to ’arn a livin’ 
as other folks have to. *T would be a good 
thing ef we ed git red of ’em in that way.” 

Miss Betty made her sentences emphatic 
by the movements of her broom as she 
swept the yard. She kept watch of the 
men until they disappeared over the hill, 
to make sure that they had gone. 

After dinner Miss Betty told Mary to 
take the basket and go after some more 
apples. - 

She was glad to get away by herself, for 
the loss of Spotty was coming home to her 
more and more, as the excitement over 
her tragic fate died away. Now she could 
realize her loss more fully, for she had 
“time to miss her more. Spotty was “only 
a kitten,” it is true, but when she passed 
out of Mary’s life a great void was left 
there that there was nothing to fill, and as 
Mary missed the little creature’s cunning 
ways and bright, friendly face a feeling of 
great loneliness would sweep over her, and 
tears would come. 

She took her basket and set out for the 
orchard. Most of it was on the hill, be- 
yond the old barn. As Mary passed this 
place her sorrow for Spotty broke forth 
afresh, for the sight of it brought back 

the remembrance of the many _ pleasant 


‘hearing caught her attention. 


last week, ’'m positive. 


hours she had passed under its reof with 
her unfortunate little friend. When she 
got to the orchard where the apples were 
which Miss Betty had sent her for she was 
crying as if her heart would break. She 
could hardly see the apples because cf the 
blur of tears before her eyes, but she could 
feel them out in their places among the 
grass, and it was not long before she had 
her basket full. The tree under which 
she gathered them was a gnarled old speci- 
men that had at some time in its life 
been half broken down by a storm. 
limbs swept the ground on all sides, and 
being under them was like being in a green 
tent. It was so quiet and shut in there 
that after Mary had filled her basket she 
sat down to rest and cry. And presently, 
worn out by her grieving, she fell asleep. 

When she woke up she was startled by 
hearing the sound of voices near by. She 
peered out of her leafy tent, but could see 
no one. But she found that the tree grew 
almost against an old stone wall, and she 
concluded that the voices she had heard 
came from the other side of it. 

She did not intend to lsten. ~ She 
thought only of getting away unobserved. 
But a few words that she could not help 
She knew 
from what she heard that Miss Betty was 
being talked about, and she recognized the 
voice of the speaker as belonging to one 
of the tramps that had called on her aunt 
that morning. 

“The old woman’s bola money, an’ it’s 
likely she’s got some about the house,” 
the man said. “Her kind o’ folks always 
keep some “round, hid away in ol’ teapots 
an’ bureau drawers, an’ such hke places. 
She’s the same ol’ skinflint that chum 0’ 
yours was tellin’ about when we met him 
You know he said 
she lived alone, an’ that her neighbors all - 
thought she kep’ considerable money by 
her, so’s *t would be handy when she drove 
one o’ her sharp barg’ins, an’ he said she 
was stingy an’ cross, an’ death on tramps, 
you remember. The woman we run afoul 


of this mornin’ is the same one, I’m sure. 


THe a5 
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I’d like to know how ’*t would seem to have 
a little money in my pocket once more, ay” 
Tm in for tryim our luck tonight an’ seein’ 
if we can’t relieve the old maid of some of 
her cash. If we don’t find any, no harm’s 
done, an’ I reckon we can get a fill-up out 
of her pantry, if we don’t get anything 
else. Id like to clean out the whole ranch, 
o pay her for her stinginess, an’ get even 
with her for the mean things she said.” 

“T s’pose we could try it,” was the reply. 
“T wouldn’t care to, though, if there was 
likely to be any men ’round. You’re sure 
that man she told the girl to go after don’t 
put up at the house, nights ?” 

“Yes, pretty sure,” was the reply. “But 
we can make quite sure of how the land 
lays before night comes. We'll go down to 
the village that we saw two or three miles 
back, an’ pick up the information we want. 
It’s easy to find out all we need to know. 
Any ten-year-old boy we come across can 
tell us. I’d like to run across a snack of 
somethin’ before long, for my stomach’s 
gettin’ as empty as my pocket is. 
we can make a raise of somethin’ to eat 
‘somewhere between here an’ the village, 
an’ find time to take a snooze before we 
call on the old lady. We won’t want to 
-stav long in the neighborhood after we’ve 
paid her our respects, so what sleep we get 
we'll have to get before we go there. Ten 
or “leven o’clockll be early enough. By 
that time evrybody7ll be abed an’ asleep, 
an’ we'll have the coast all to ourselves.” 

“T wonder what Aunt Betty would say 
if she could hear that?” thought Mary. 
“T wonder what she'll do about it when I 
tell her ?” 

She heard the men stirring about on the 
other side of the wall, and presently they 
went away. 

Then she started for home as fast as she 
could go. 

“Oh, Aunt Betty!” she cried, bursting 
into the kitchen so abruptly that her aunt 
jumped out of her chair, very much 
startled by her excited appearance, and 
thinking perhaps she was crazy, or next 
thing to it. Miss Betty had not fully 


I reckon ~ 


recovered from the fright she had had over 
the little girl’s fainting fit, and for all she 
knew this might be some new phase of the 
case. “Oh, Aunt Betty! LDPve found out 
something ! The tramps that were here 
this morning are coming back tonight to 
rob you!” 

“Fer the lan’s sake —— Miss Betty. 
“Who told ye?” 

“T heard them talking about it,” an- 
swered Mary. Then she proceeded to tell 
her story as quietly as she could, but the 


more she had to say about it the more 


excited she got, and by the time she had 
got to the end of it she could almost im- 
agine that the tramps were at the door. 
“Youre sure y u've got it straight, ar’ ye?” 
asked Miss Betty. “Y’r so excited now 
De I don’t know jest how much stock 
s safe to take in what yr sayin’.” 

ge I’m sure,” answered Mary. Then, 
by a great effort, she composed herself, and 
went over the ground again. The two ver- 
sions of her story agreed, and Miss Betty 
was satisfied that it was safe to form her 
plans on the strength of the information 
thus received. 

“Mebbe theyll git somethin’ an’ mebbe 
they won't,” she said, grimly. “Mebbe 
theyll git somethin’ they don’t want— 
somethin’ they ain’t lookin’ fer. They're 
welcome to all they can git out o’ any ol’ 
teapots they find standin’ ’round this 
place. An’ ef they find any money layin’ 
‘round loose in my bureau drawers, I hope — 
theyll let me know about it,” she added, 
with a chuckle. 

“But whatll you do?” asked Mary. 
“Go over to John’s and stay all night?” 

“An’ let ‘em ransack the house from 
cellar to garret ?” cried Miss Betty. “Not 
if I know myself!” 

“But they might do something dreadful 
if you interfered with them,” said Mary, 
drawing a long breath at the fearful pros- 
pect ahead. | 

“T’ll hev to take Ae on that,” said 
Miss Betty, “but one thing’s certain, 
they'll be interfered with! The lazy, shif- 
less, good-fer-nothin’ critters! To go 
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place shortly after dark, bringing old. 
‘Towser with him. Further than this no 
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7round beggin’ *n’ breakin’ into folk’s 
houses. They’d o’t to be sent to state’s 
prison, nm’ I wish I cd be the means 0’ 
sending’ *em there. I wonder what I'd 
better do? JI guess Ill run over ’n’ tell 
John, *n’ see what he thinks about it? 
*fore I do anything else. I s’pose you 
wouldn’t dare to stay here alone, while ’m 
gone, so yu can come along, ef y’ want to.” 
__ Miss Betty interviewed John. It was 
arranged that he was to come over to her 


arrangements were made then. 

“T’ll go home an’ git reddy fer com- 
puy, said Miss Betty, with one of her 
grim chuckles. 

The first thing she did on reaching 
home was to go to the wood shed and take 
down a rusty old shotgun which hung 
there. Judging from its looks it had not 
been fired for many years. At first the 
mechanism of the lock refused utterly to 
respond to Miss Betty’s attempts to oper- 
ate it, but after she had oiled it and given 
it what she called a “good goin’ over,” it 
responded, after a fashion, to her manipu- 
lation, and she announced, with consider- 
able satisfaction, that she “ruther guessed 
*t would do.” 

“You aren’t going to shoot with it, are 
you?” asked Mary, looking at the ancient 
weapon with fear and trembling. 

“YL be, ef I git a chance to,” 
Miss Betty. 

Evening came, and with it John and old 


answered 


‘Towser. 


“ve got an idee we can git the start 
of ’em, ef we mannidge right,” said Miss 
Betty, as they sat down to decide upon 
what course of action to follow. “Of 
course, we don’t know jest what they'll 
do, *n’ how they’ll begin, *n’ all that sort 
o thing, but s’posen they sh’d git into the 
room, *n’ we be all ready fer *em—you ’n’ 
Towser, *n’ me—lI’ve an idee we can take 
em so by s’prise that we c’n nab ’em. My 


_ goodness, wouldn’t I like to do it?” 
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“I dunno “bout their gittin’ into the 
Toom,” said John. “Ol Towser’ll hev 
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suthin’ to say to that. Ef he barks or 
growls he’s a-goin’ to scare ’em. ‘They 
won't come no furder after they find 
there’s a dog ’round, y’u c’n jest count on 
that.” | 

“Then they'd jest back out, ’n’ that’d be 
the end on ’t,” said Miss Betty. “That 
don’t suit me a’ tall. What I want is to 
git the critters. I don’t want to jest scare 
‘em—I want to captivate ’em.” 

It is to be presumed that Miss Betty 
meant that she’d like to capture them, but 
just then she was too excited over the 
matter to be very much concerned over 
the accuracy of her words. 

“Why can’t we shet ol’ Towser up in the 
eran’ry?” she asked. “There he’d be out 
o hearin’ of what was hap’nin’ at the 
house, until we’d got ’em into the trap, 
’y’ then, ef we needed him, we e’d let him 
out in short meeter. What I want to do, is 
to let °em git into the house afore they find 
out we’re on the lookout fer *em. Then, 
if we jest let out on ’em, all together, we'll 
have ’em so took by s’prise that they won’t 
know jest what to do fer a minnit, an’ by 
that time we’ve got ’em, don’t ye see?” 

“Wall, yes, mebbe,” answered John, 
rather dubiously. “Pervidin’ evrything 
works right, that is.” 

“Wall, ves, of course,” admitted Miss 
Betty. “But ’s long ’s we can’t be sure. 
how things is goin’ to work, we might jest 
as well act as ef we knew they was goin’ 
our way. “Tl won’t do to let onsart’inties 
discourridge us. We'll jest do our best, 
*n’ then, ef we don’t come out ahead, we 
won’t hev to think, after it’s-all over, that 
mebbe, ef we'd done s 7 

(To be continued.) _ 


“Star Scraps” 


I know—blue, modest violets, 

Gleaming with dew at morn— 
I know the place you came from 

And the way that you were born! 
When God euts holes in heaven, 

The holes the stars look through, — 
He lets the scraps fall down to earth— 

The little scraps are you. 

—Will S. Faris. 
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HRYSANTHEMUMS which have 
been growing in the garden during 
summer should be potted before the 

niddle of the present month. Get ready 
for this by providing fresh soil, clean pots, 
drainage material, and stakes to which the 
plants should be tied as soon as placed in 
pots, in order to make sure against injury 
by breaking in moying them. Being very 
brittle, a plant with a large head is often 
snapped off in handling. Therefore be 


sure to furnish support at the time of 
potting them. 

I find it a good plan to cut about my 
Chrysanthemums with a thin, sharp- 
bladed spade about a week before [ am 
ready to lift them. ‘This severs all roots 
that would interfere with putting them 


in pots, and it encourages the development 


of new feeding roots inside the ball of 
earth. These roots greatly assist the plant 
in its efforts to withstand the ordeal of 
transplanting. Of course it will be under- 
stood that the amount of soil cut about is 
proportioned to the size of the pot to be 
It should be just about large enough 
to fill the pot. If larger it will oblige a 


used. 


second cutting to reduce the soil to the 
space afforded by the pot, and this will 
neutralize the benefit supposed to be 
gained by the use of the spade. 

If the ground is dry, water your plants 
well before lifting them. We must aim to 
disturb their roots as little as possible, and 


a dry soil is sure to crumble away from | 


and expose them. 

Choose a cloudy day in which to do mo 
potting, if possible. 

If your pots are new ones, be sure e to soak 
them well before putting any plants into 
them. If you do not do this the porous 
material of the pot will extract the mois- 
ture: from the soil precisely as a sponge 
does, and before you know it the roots will 
be dried out, and the plants severely 1 in- 
jured, if not spoiled. 

When ready for potting, insert the 
spade to its full depth at one side of the 
plant, and then bear down on its handle. 
This will cause the ball of earth containing 
the roots of the plant to rise to the level 
of the earth about, and by putting your 
knee on the spade handle you can hold 
the spade and its burden in a position for 
the latter to be convenient for manipula- 
tion by the hands. Place the pot beside 
the spade, and make sure that the ball of 
earth is small enough to slip into it easily. 
If it is not, crumble away enough of the - 
soil about the outside of it to reduce it to 
the necessary limits. Then hft it from 
the spade and drop it into its pot. Crowd — 
it down well. If there are any openings 
between the ‘soil and the pot fill them with 
the soil prepared in advance for such a 
purpose as this. Then water well, after 
which set the plant away in a shady, but 
airy place. Leave it there for at least a 
week, showering it daily, and watering 
whenever the surface of the soil shows a 
hint of dryness. When you stake it tie 
the branches securely in several places. 
Strips of cloth will be found preferable 
to string, as they will not cut into the 
stalks. Some of the old leaves will turn 
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yellow. Remove these as soon as seen. If 


any branches are broken cut them off 
smoothly at once. Do not take the plants 
into the house until they have become fully 
established in their pots. If watered well, 
most of the plants treated as advised above 


- will not wilt, and not a bud will be lost. 


ean not do this. 


But from careless treatment the plants 
will receive a check from which they will 
not recover in time to produce fine flowers, 


and quite frequently every bud will be 


blasted. It pays to handle these plants 
with the greatest care, for potting has to 
be done at a critical time in the lite of 
the plant. 


BULB PLANTING 


ULB planting is often deferred until 
Cctober, and frequently later, but 
it ought to be done this month, if 

"possible. The reason for early planting is 
this: Bulbs put into the ground now 


will develop strong roots and make all 


preparation for next spring’s work before 
the close of the season. Late planted ones 
consequently they will 


_ have an arrested development when cold 


weather comes, and the work that remains 
undone in fall will have to be taken up 


-and completed in spring, at the very time 


when all the energies of the plant ought 
to be concentrated in the development of 
_ flowers. Therefore plan to plant your 
_ bulbs early. Send on your orders for them 
as soon as you receive your catalogues. 
And when your order has gone, begin at 
once to get the ground ready for them. 
Spade it up to the depth of at least a foot. 
Work it over until it is fine and mellow, 
and make it very rich. The best fertilizer 


- for bulbs is old, well rotted cow manure. 


named ll 


“y 


_ if this is not procurable use fine bone 
_ mneal in the proportion of a pound to each 


yard square of soil. Set the larger bulbs 
about five inches below the surface, and 
about the same distance apart. The 
smaller ones, like Crocus and Snowdrop, 
_can be set close together, or in groups, ‘and 
_ ought not to be planted more than three 
es deep. 
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All newly made bulb beds ought to be 
covered to the depth of ten or twelve inches 
with litter before cold weather sets in. If 
this is not done the frost will cause the 
soil to heave, and this will break the roots 
of the bulbs and greatly injure them. By 
covering we do not keep out cold, as many 
suppose, but we keep the cold in, thus pre- 
venting the frequent alternation of freez- 
ing and thawing, which is what does the 
mischief with our bulbs. By all means 
have a good sized bed of Tulips, another 
of Hyacinths, and one of Narcissus, with 
Snowdrops, Crocuses,. and other small 
bulbs tucked into nooks and corners, here 
and there, all about the grounds. The 
value of a collection of bulbs is not under-- 
stood by those who have never grown them. 
They begin to bloom as soon as the snow 
goes, and for at least six weeks they will 
make the garden gay, as not all will come > 
into bloom at the same time. Thus they 
bridge over the long interval between the 
opening of spring and the advent of the 
earlier hardy perennials. The lover of 
flowers who is without them is not living 
up to his or her privileges. 


BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERING 


O collection of winter flowering. 
_ plants can nowadays be considered 
as complete if it does not include 
such bulbs as Roman and Holland Hya- 
cinths, Narcissuses, and Bermuda Lilies, 
better known as the “Haster Lily,” and 
catalogued as L. Harrisi. No flowers are 
easier to grow, if properly treated, and 
none afford more pleasure. I have not in- 
cluded the Tulip in the lst, because [ 
find it quite difficult to grow well under 
amateur treatment. The care expended 
on it will give much greater returns when 
bestowed on more tractable plants. 

Bulbs in pots demand a light, rich, - 
rather sandy soil. Garden loam answers 
the purpose very well, if lightened by a 
liberal admixture of sand and well rotted 
manure. Work it over until it is fine and 
mellow. If you can not obtain cow ma- 
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nure—the ideal fertilizer for all bulbs— 
use bone meal in the proportion of a 
coffee-cupful to a half bushel of soil. 

I would advise putting several bulbs 
in one pot. A six-inch pot will accommo- 
date at least four Hyacinths of ordinary 
size. Five or six, Nareissuses- can be 
planted in a seven-inch pot. It doesn’t 
matter if they touch each other. The soil 
below them will supply all the nutriment 


that is needed. Both of these bulbs should ~ 


be pressed down about half their depth into 
the soil. Do not cover them. If you can 


have but one kind of a Hyacinth, by all 


BERMUDA LILY 


means choose the Roman. Its flowers are 
loosely arranged along the stalk, and are 
therefore much more graceful than those 
of the Holland varieties, which crowd each 
other, so thickly are they set along the one 
stalk which each bulb produces. The Ro- 
man sorts throw up several stalks from 
each bulb, thereby producing a finer effect, 
from an artistic standpoint. 
My method of growing the Bermuda 
I put three bulbs in each 
I fill the pot 
about one-third full of compost. On this 
I place the bulbs, crowding them down to 


Lily is this: 
seven or eight-inch pot. 


BULBS FOR WINTER FLOWERING 


firm the soil somewhat. Then I cover 
them lightly, after which I water them 
well. I then set them away in a dark, 
cool place to make roots. When the top 
begins to grow I bring them to the light. 
As the top elongates I fill in about it with 
earth. I continue to do this until the pot 
is filled to within an inch of its brim. The 
reason for this treatment is this: Lilies 
have two sets of roots, one from the base 
of the bulb, the other from the stalk above 
the bulb. A Lily planted on or near the — 
surface of the soil in a pot would be un- 
able to develop its stalk roots, because there 
would be nothing for them to take hold of. 
But by low planting, as described, and fill- 
ing in from time to time, we give these 
roots a chance to properly develop, and the 
plant is greatly benefited by the treatment. 

After potting Hyacinths and Narcis- 
suses, water them well, and place in a 
cool, dark place, as advised for Lilies. I 
would not advise a place where they will 
freeze. A room or place where the tem- 
perature is low, and can be kept so, an- 
swers all purposes, as such a condition 
favors the development of roots and does | 
not encourage the growth of top. What we 
aim at, is to secure a root development be- 
fore top growth begins, thus imitating 
the processes of nature by which roots are 
formed in fall for the support of the plant 


in spring, while flowering. If we pot a 


bulb and place it at once in the light, the — 
growth of top begins before roots have 
made much development, and the bulbs 
often fail to produce flowers, or give such 
inferior ones that they are not enjoyable. 
Be sure to leave your bulbs in cold storage 
until roots have formed, if you want fine 
flowers from them. 


A Little Flower — 
_ BY MRS. FLORENCE M. WALKER. 
A little flower so lowly grew, 
So lonely was it left, 
That Heaven looked like an eye of blue 
Down in its rocky cleft. 
What could the little flower do 
In such a darksome place 
But try to reach the eye of blue, 
And climb to kiss Heaven’s face. 


Meeeeers irom Our Friends 


responded to requests for letters suitable 
for use in this department. No part of 
the magazine is more popular, and no 
part of it can be made more useful if those 
who love and grow flowers wiil take the trouble 
to give us bits of personal experience among 
them—hints and suggestions of a _ practical 
character. I trust that those who have already 
contributed will write again, and that others 
will favor us with similar articles. 
Here is a letter which goes to convince us 
that we are on the right track: 


| WANT to thank those who have so kindly 


“In the July number of HOME AND FLOWERS 
you announced that the magazine under that 
name is for the amateur florist. While I was 
not unacquainted with the work to which it was 
dedicated, I am no less gratified, as an am- 
ateur, you should unmistakably state the fact. 
I feel confident, if its labor is along these lines, 
avoiding all side issues, standing as the special 
organ of the amateur, it may not only do praise- 
worthy work, but meet with that financial suc- 
cess such work deserves. The amateurs of our 
country may be numbered by the thousand, and 
will elect to take that periodical which shows 
an unselfish devotion to their interests—one in 
whose pages they may seek the lore of plant 
culture, where they may state their perplexities, 
and have them solved by wiser heads. 

“With much respect, 
“WINCHESTER HALL.” 


We thank the writer for his kind words, and 
hope i9 continue to deserve them. 

The following letter will be found valuable 
because of the practical information contained 
in it on a matter of great importance to the 
Rose grower. Those who have lost Roses season 
after season will do well to follow the advice 
given by this writer, whose name we would be 
glad to give in full had he been willing for us 
to do so: 


“J am a subscriber and reader of your mag- 
azine, HOME AND FLOWERS, have been for sev- 
eral years, and have subscribed ahead until 
March 1, 1905. I apprehend, as you have fre- 
quently suggested, that practical hints in flori- 
culture, based on experience, are of great value 
to your readers, hence I suggest one or two. 
After an experience of thirty years in Rose 
growing I found that winter protection was 
one of the most serious problems in this North- 
ern Illinois latitude. 
methods I have adopted and for several years 
have practised this: Plant the Roses in rows, 
| and after the flowering season permit the late 


“ 


After trying different. 


summer and early fall growth to grow un- 
touched until freezing weather, then bend them 
down, ‘splashing’ the top of one under the next 
to it, as the farmer does his hedge. Cover the 
row with one foot of dry leaves. Then take 
boards one foot wide, one inch thick, or one- 
half inch is equally as good, nail the edges to- 
gether, trough form, and turn the trough mouth 
down over the leaves and rows, thus keeping 
them dry from both rain and snow. Over this 
throw other leaves, evergreen boughs, or what- 
ever you like. The point is to keep the piants 
from being injured by the wet and rotting 
leaves, at the same time giving them the win- 
ter protection of the dry leaves. Meantime I 
begin to uncover and trim back early in the 
spring to give the late frosts a chance to check 
back the growth that will assuredly take place 
under the leaf protection. Many people forget 
the true purpose of winter protection of ten- 
der plants, to-wit, to carry them safely through 
the low and killing temperatures of the winter 
months. Again, I wintered my Pansy bed in 
splendid form by simply taking the dead vines 
of my Sweet Pea rack, being four to six inches 
in thickness, and placing them over the Pansies, 
placing a few boards over this to hold the vines 
in place. A covering of wet leaves, packed 
down as they usually are, is sure to kill the 
plants. These methods I practise, and do not 
fail. Yours, ete., Mer eres Od 


This letter from a California correspondent 
will tantalize many a reader at the East, who 
would be glad to be able to grow flowers in the 
manner described herein: 


“I take so much pleasure in reading the 
letters from correspondents to HOME AND 
FLowers that I thought some one might be 
pleased to read a letter from California, the 
land of fruit and flowers. I love flowers, and 
give much of my time caring for my garden. 
In April our Roses are in their glory. From 
the middle of April until the middle of May 
they bloom beautifully. Just now the Carna- 
tions, Sweet Peas, California Poppy, and Fever- 
few are a mass of blossoms. I wish to write of 
the success I have with bulbs. They are no 
trouble, after they are once planted in the 
ground, only to see that they are watered dur- 
ing the dry season. This climate is so mild 
that the ground does not freeze, consequently 
the bulbs do, not have to be taken up in the 
winter. For ten years I have had the same 
cluster of the* white waxen Lily bulbs. They 
bloom every season at this time. I have had my 
Paper White Narcissi as long. Last November 
I had one hundred blossoms on them. They 
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bloom till late in February every year. I have 
a few Daffodils, Iris, Jonquils, and a red and 
a pink Amaryllis. The redone is blooming now. 
The Gladioluses are blooming now, too. I have 
many of them. I have never been without 
Smilax. It grows outdoors all winter, and is 
very pretty to decorate with. I have a lot of 
Dahlias, and have raised so many from seed; 
I don’t think I could have a garden without 
them. I have a few Cannas. My favorite 
flower of all is the Hyacinth, and I am proud 
of my bed of these plants. Hight years ago I 
bought two dozen bulbs from a firm in Spring- 
field, and they have increased so well that last 
March when they were in blossom there were 
one hundred and fifty blossoms. I felt repaid 
for all the care I had given them. I have all 
shades and colors; white formed two-thirds of 
all the blossoms. They were a mass of beauty. 
“Mrs M. EH. Howarp.” 


This letter from Texas gives us an interesting 
glimpse of conditions in that section of our 
country, and will be read with interest, we are 
very sure: 


“As I haven’t seen anything from Texas, I 
will give some of my successes and failures with 
flowers. I have always loved flowers, but for 
a great part of my life had no chance to grow 
them, but since my children have all married 
and left me, I find I have time to do so. I 
have tried a good many kinds, and have had 
many failures and have been deceived by flat- 
tering catalogues, but get many nice plants. 
There are some plants that won’t stand our long, 
hot, dry summers. They are all right in win- 
ter, but just as soon as the hot months come 
they die. The Pansy blooms all winter here, 
but dies about the first of July. Our greatest 
trouble is to get our plants started early enough 
in the season to get the start of the hot weather. 
All kinds of Roses stand the winter, and are 
often in bloom at Christmas. I spent part of 
last summer in California. That *») tbe land of 
flowers. I thought when I was aero I wouldn’t 
try to have flowers any more in Texas, but when 
I got home I couldn’t think of doing without 
them, and have tried harder than ever to suc- 
ceed with them, and have nicer flowers now 
than I ever had before. The Canna lives out all 
winter here. My worst trouble with it is it 
increases so fast. JI have divided with all my 
friends and neighbors, and mine are still so 
thick they don’t bloom well. I have a Palm 
that I have had for five years, and it is the 
nicest one I know of anywhere. I have a very 
nice Boston Fern, also a Lace Fern. My Be- 
gonias don’t do so well. I think the climate is 
almost too dry for them, but Lantanas, Carna- 


tions, Chrysanthemums, Coleus, and Geraniums 


grow finely. My Gladiolus are just beginning 
to bloom. Dahlias don’t do well here. I tried 
a Fern-ball. It didn’t grow at all. I think 
it was spoiled before I got it. I got another, 
and it only grew on one side, so it wasn’t a 
success. I got a Silver-spot Salvia, but it 
hasn’t got any spots on the leaves, and looks 
very much like the old sort. Is there such a 
Salvia with a spotted leaf? With the exception 
of a small green worm that bothered my Fuch- 
sias, I haven’t been troubled with any pests. 
this year. If I get in trouble about any of them 
I hunt up my old HomME AND FLowers and find 
a remedy. I couldn’t think of doing without 
the magazine. I have taken it for five years, 
and have my subscription paid up to 1905. I 
love to read the letters from the subscribers, 
for they give me to understand that I am not 
alone in my failures. I agree with Mr. Rexford 
that there is too much sentimental theorizing 
that reads well, but can’t be put in practice. 
I am an old woman of sixty years, and this is 
my first attempt to write for a paper. If you 
don’t think it worth publishing, just throw it in 
the waste basket. Mrs. D. L. CHAPMAN.” 


We hope Mrs. Chapman’s “first attempt” 
will not be her last one. Come again, please. 
A lover of flowers is as young at sixty as she 
was at twenty-five, when flowers are being 
talked about. In fact, I have never seen a 
flower lover who seemed really old. The “foun- 
tain of youth” will be found to have flowers 
growing all about it, if ever found. 


Mrs. Albert F. Bean, Vienna, Maine, will 
please accept hearty thanks for this pleasant 
and helpful letter. Her Paim is probably doing 
all that could be expected of it. The best Calla 
is the old kind. If they are covered well, hardy 
Chrysanthemums ought to survive a Maine 
winter. 


“I have derived so much benefit from HoME 
AND FLOWERS that I would lke to thank you all. 
I keep a few house plants, and in summer have 
a garden. I grow Verbenas, Begonias, Gera- 
niums, and Ageratums for the house, and peren- 
nials for the garden. I have never ‘succeeded . 
in making my Geraniums bloom before the last — 
of February, but they give a wealth of bloom 
after that, and they are always pretty when not 
in bloom. Shall keep my old Geraniums. and 
treat as Mr. Rexford advised in the May num- 
ber of HomME AND FLOWERS, and see if I can 
have them flower earlier next winter. I take 
Verbena slips any time in summer or fall, | 
place in water until rooted, then pot in rich} 
soil, and they will bloom in a few weeks and 
continue all winter. Treat as you would Gera- 
niums. Ageratum is also good. I had a lovely 
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blue one that I took from a bed in the garden 
one fall, cut it back, and it was covered with 
flowers all winter, aithough in rather poor soil. 
In our garden we have the Roses spoken of in 
the article on ‘Old-Fashioned Flowers.’ There 
can be nothing prettier or sweeter than the Dam- 
ask ‘Blush Rose,’ as we callit. We also have some 
Fleur-de-lis, Widow’s Tears, and Dielytra. 
‘Widow's Tears’ has slender, Lily-like leaves, 
and is covered with bright bine three-petaled 
flowers. Dielytra is a pretty plant with leaves 
a little like Goldenglow, and has sprays of odd 
shaped, drooping flowers of a bright rose with 
white pistil. Both die down after flowering. 
if those who are troubled with little black 
flies about their house plants will try covering 
the soil with wood ashes, I think they will have 
no more trouble. It also acts as a fertilizer 
for the plants. I like ashes: better for the 
garden than manure. I use ashes and leaf 
mold for garden and house, and am but little 
troubled with weeds. I have a Date Palm I 
raised from seed. It was a year old in March, 
and has two sword-like leaves about fifteen 
inches long, and one shorter one. It has never 
lost a leaf, and looks green and thrifty, but it 
“does: not grow fast enough to suit me. It is 
in a two-quart tin pail in soil one-third leaf 
mold and sand and two-thirds good garden 
soil. It has good drainage, and water when it 
needs it. Does it need more fertilizer, or am 
I too impatient? Does it require the same 
treatment as other Palms? I wish to get a 
Calla that will flower well in winter. What 
kind would you advise? Do you think hardy 
Chrysanthemums would be hardy in this state?” 


Our country is pretty well represented this 
month. Here is a letter from Alabama, in 
which will be found some useful suggestions 
which other subscribers in that locality will 
do well to take advantage of: 


- “Have just received my third copy of HoME 
“AND FLOWERS since I became a_ subscriber. 
Thought I would write and tell how I succeeded 
with my Pansies. I planted seed the last week 
in March, and some a little later. I had a glass 
placed over the box, and ‘every morning 
sprinkled the soil with warm water until the 
seed came up, which was in a very short time. 
About the time the sixth leaf appeared I trans- 
planted them to a rich, loamy soil and watered 
with soapy water, and now they are blooming 
and look like plants that are three months old. 
‘I have a red Marechal Niel Rose that is two 
years old and about twelve or fourteen feet 
high, but it has never bloomed. It is highly 
fertilized. The leaves are dark green and look 
healthy, but I can not account for it not bloom- 
| ing. What ought I to do for it? It grows very 


rapidly. Geraniums that are watered with 
warm, soapy water with a little ammonia will 
bloom much better. Callas will, too. I hope 
some one can tell me about my Rose. ~ 

“SADIE DOZIER.” 


If the Rose was originally grafted, it is 
possible that the graft or scion may have died 
off, and the present growth is from the roots 
apon which the graft was “worked.” Very 
often grafted Roses disappoint us in this way. 
Wouldn’t we of the North be delighted to be 
able to grow Marechal Niels out-of-doors? But 
perhaps we appreciate the Roses we do have all 
the more because we have to fight for them 


against our severe winters. 


Those who love the good old Nasturtium will 
find this communication practically helpful: 


“J wish to tell your readers my experience 
with the climbing Nasturtiums. I sowed seed 
about the 15th of May, and July 10 picked my 
first blossom, and from that time until late 
frost I had an abundance of flowers. The 
seeds were sown in yellow sand, and the only 
ferlitizer was my wash water. They were 
trained on common wrapping twine, and grew 
to a height of twelve feet. I kept flowers 


picked the same as Sweet Peas, not letting them 


go to seed until late. Mrs. C. W. Brown.” 


“Vermont.” 


We would be glad to get any number of short, 
right-to-the-point letters like the above. 


Mrs. John Le Valley, Medina, New York, 
takes the editor to task for what she considers 
a possibly unintentional -misrepresentation of 
a “fact in nature,’ as regards the sheep. She 
refers to that portion of the serial now being 
published in this magazine, which tells how 
Miss Betty was “treed” by old Bruiser on a 
stone pile: 


“Will you allow me in the friendliest spirit 
in the world to call your attention to a point 
in ‘Winning Her Way’? The story is very en- 
tertaining and true to life, but, dear Mr. Rex- 
ford, have you ever had any personal experience 
with an ‘Old Bruiser?’ In the first place, as 
near as I can reckon, he was not a cross old 
‘sheep,’ but a ram, and even a cross sheep would 
have tumbled Miss Betty off that stone pile, no 
matter how high it was, before she had time 
to seat herself. We have both stone walls and 
stone piles in plenty, as part of our possessions 
includes a quarry, and there never was a wall 
or heap of stones that would present the least 
difficulty to ‘Old Bruiser.’ I have to thank you 


_ for many a hearty laugh as I thought of poor 


Miss Betty, seated for a whole month upon 
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that big stone heap. If he had been a ‘cow’ of 
uncertain temper it might happen that way. 
Miss Betty was lighter of foot than a chamois 
or a mountain goat, if she climbed anything 
that ‘Old Bruiser’ could not! I hope you will 
take this as it is meant, and if you ever visit 
New York state, my husband and myself will 
extend a hearty welcome to you and yours. The 
conservatory of which I wrote is an ideal place 
for plants, and I have splendid success with 
them, due in a large measure to what I have 
learned from your writings. Success to HoME 
AND FLOWERS and to you.” 


The only explanation I have to offer is this: 
Old Bruiser, like many men, felt that the fact 
that he had his victim at a disadvantage, and 
could keep her so, was more satisfactory .to him 
than more summary punishment would have 
been. He preferred to tantalize her indefinitely, 
becausc he was such a knowing old fellow that 
he understood how much Miss Betty, being a 
woman, would resent such treatment. See? 


OUR READERS’ PERPLEXITIES 


Roses and Chrysanthemums.— (S. H. B.) The 
fact that your Rose was transplanted in spring 
may account for its failure to bloom. But the 
scorched appearance of its foliage, coming 
later in the season, indicates a diseased con- 
dition. I would strip and burn all crippled 
foliage, cutting back the branches most badly 
affected. I would manure the plant well, using 
old cow manure in preference to anything else, 
and bone meal if cow manure is not at hand. 
Aim to increase, by liberal feeding and the 
removal of all weakened growth, the lowered 
vitality of the plant. As to Chrysanthemums, 
I think you must have misunderstood the florist 
somewhat. What he meant was this: In order 
to secure very large flowers, nip out all the buds 
but one or two.on each branch. This throws 
the strength of the plant into the development 
of these buds, and if this treatment is accom- 
panied by liberal feeding enormous flowers re- 
sult. But I wouldn’t advise you to do this. I 
much prefer a plant with a good many branches, 
and a good many flowers on each branch. If 
you fertilize your plants well you will have 
flowers of good size, and’ a cluster of them will 
be found much superior, in an artistic sense, 
to an overgrown blossom which is nothing more 
or less than a floral monstrosity—something to 
wonder at for its bigness rather than to admire 
The secret of fine Chrysanthe- 
mums is high culture—plenty of nutriment in 
the soil, and the liberal use of water. Never 
let a plant get dry at the roots or starve. 


‘for its beauty. 


Copperdine.— (Mrs. J. 8.) Copperdine is a 
preparation similar in character to the Bor- 
deaux mixture so extensively used by market 
and small fruit gardeners to destroy bacteria 
and fungus on plants and fruits. It is, prac- 
tically, the same thing as the “mixture,” but a 
concentrated form of it put up for the con- 
venience of those who do not care to go to the 
trouble of making the ordinary fungicide. Sey- 
eral correspondents have written me that they 
are unable to procure the article of any drug- 
gist, and that many florists tell them there is 
no such preparation. This assertion only goes 
to prove that some florists are not as up-to-date 
as they ought to be. There is such a prepara-— 
tion, and all the leading plant dealers keep it in 
stock, or can procure it for their customers when 
requested to do so. Directions for its use will 
be found in the jars or bottles in which it is 
sold. Its effect is exactly similar to that of 
the popular Bordeaux mixture, but, unlike that 
preparation, it leaves no sediment of lime on 
the foliage to disfigure it. It is the only thing 
I know of that will prevent the spread of 
bacterial diseases among plants in the window 
garden and greenhouse. 


Japonicas.— (Mrs. J. E. 8.) This correspon- 
dent writes: “My Japonicas are dying. Please 
tell me what to do for them?” I ean not be 
expected to answer such questions, because they ~ 
leave me entirely in the dark as to the cause 
of trouble. Plants may die from many causes, 
and the only means I have of forming an 
opinion as to the cause, in each ease, is the 
knowledge given by the questioner as to how the 


plants have been treated. I am as much at a 


loss, when a question like the one given above 
is asked me, as a physician would be if you 
went to him with the information that a mem- 
ber of the family was sick, and expected that 
to be sufficient for him to diagnose the case- 
from. When your plants get sick tell me how 
they have been cared for, all about soil, water- 
ing, fertilizers used, insects, etc., and from this — 
information I may be able to tell you what is 
wrong, and suggest a remedy. But not without 
it. Bear this in mind. 


Calla.—(R.) This plant can be kept growing 
all summer, and the year round, if one prefers 
that method, but it generally results in few 
flowers—sometimes not any. The plant needs 
a season of rest. My method is to put the plant 
out-of-doors in summer. I leave it in its pot, 
which I turn down on its side. No attention 
whatever is given it. Of course, the old leaves 
die off. In September I take the root out of 
the old soil and put in rich, fresh earth. I 
water sparingly until growth begins. Then I 
give more and more, as the plant develops. 
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a6 = 99 
“Feminology 
Tl Ae i] Complete table of contents and 
1 | i hdl sample pages sent FREE. 
ht i BHR A scientific book for women, 
PATH, (iil one of the most valuable works 
ever written. It treats of mar- 
riage, care ofbabies, diet, nurs- 
Alliiit_ ing,children’s diseases and their 
4) care, physical culture, personal 
i beauty, giving information that 
is all important to health and 
| happiness. 700 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and 28 colored 
plates. 
“If the information contained 
i | 1 in Feminology were more 
ii 1 widely and timely known and 
Ae heeded, endless and needless 
il miseries might te avoided.”— 
5 Chicago Tribune. 
Write for 32-page table of contents and see what this 
valuable book contains. e Spee S 


c. L. Dressler & Co., 2136 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Il: 


\$100. TO $300. MONTHLY. 


aD Men and women. Salesmen, managers and genera} 
< agents. Delightful business year round. Hustlers 
= getting rich. Write today for brand new 
plan and special offer this month. 100 per 
willl cent profits. No risk. Goods well advertised. 
i] National reputation. Fully guaranteed. Ous- 
ill tomers delighted. We’re an old firm, cap- 
i ital $100,000.00. CATALOGUE FREE. Any 
| energetic Man or woman can get a good 
position, paying big wages. Address, 
WORLD MEG. CO., 


81 World Bldz., Cincinnati, O- 


Indelible Hair Color 
Nature’. own, or any color desired, * 
given permanently tu gray,faded,streaked ¢ 
or bleached hair. One bottle; one applica- im 
tion only; no stain, odor or soiling, lasts 
forever; permits washing and curling. Has 
no oil or anything injurious to hair, scalp 
orbrain. Used for 25 years. Thousands 
of testimonials. Any color matched. Name 


shade or send sample lock, with order; 
$1.00 a bottle, 6 bottles $5.00. Sample 25c. 
All sent postpaid. DE LA BANTA, Medico- 
hem. Lab. No. 1, Dept. J, Jackson, Mich. 


BULBS 35 | 


Real Value, 75c. Try them. 
I Golden Sacred Lily (Rich yellow) 

2 Dutch Hyacinths 
2 Roman Hyacinths 
2 Giant White Narcissus 
6 Freesias, Assorted Colors 
4 Crocus (Bright gold) 
6 Oxalis, Winter Blooming 
6 Ixias and Sparaxis 
6 Spanish Iris 


Above collection with full cultural directions, 
postpaid for only 35 cents. Also Our New 
Floral Guide—Ilustrated. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. .W 
Growers of the Best Roses in America. 
Box U_ , West Grove, Pa. 
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Mrs. F. Wright, of Oelwein, 
lowa, is another one of the 
million women who have been 
restored to health by Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


A Young New York Lady Tells 
of a Wonderful Cure: — 


“* My trouble was with the ovaries; 
{ am tall, and the doctor said I grew 
too fast for my strength. I suffered 
dreadfully from inflammation and | 
doctored continually, but got no help. 
I suffered from terrible dragging sen-. 
sations with the most awful pains lew 
down in the side and pains in the back, 
and the most agonizing headaches. 
No one knows what [endured. Often 
I was sick to the stomach, and every 
little while I would be too sick to go 
to work, for three or four days; I work 
in a large store, and I suppose stand- 
ing on my feet all day made me worse. 

‘At the suggestion of a friend of 
my mother’s I began to take Lydia 
EK. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and it is simply wonderful. 
I felt better after the first two or three 
doses ; it seemed as though a weight 
was taken off my shoulders; I con- 
tinued its use until now I can truth- 
fully say I am entirely cured. Young 
girls who are always paying doctor’s 
bills without getting any helpas I did, 
ought to take your medicine. It 
costs so much less, and it is sure to 


| cure them.— Yours truly, ADELAIDE 


Praat, 174 St. Ann’s Ave., New York 


City.” — $5000 forfeit if original of above tetter 
proving genuineness cannot be produced. 


- work. 
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Good drainage should be provided to prevent 
souring of the seil from stagnant water at the 
roots of the plant. Given this treatment, a 
Calla ought to begin blooming in January, and 
should continne-to give flowers until it comes 
time to put it out-of-doors again for its annual 
rest. 


Fioral Associations.— (Mrs. L. H.) The way 
to organize a floral association is—to organize, 
to paraphrase Horace Greeley’s advice as to 
resumption of specie payment. In other words, 
to get right down to business, and start the 
society by bringing together your flower loving 
friends, and beginning the work in hand with- 
out waiting to arrange and straighten out de- 
tails. That will come later. Form your society, 
_ and appoint your committees, and you will find 
that the various matters which perplex you, 
when viewed from the standpoint of an outsider, 
readily and easily adjust themselves to the con- 
ditions which arise, as the society begins its 
Put theories aside, and do something, 
and you will have very little difficulty in making 
your society a success if you can secure a dozen 
interested persons as members. 


Complaints.—I have been taken to task by 
several correspondents because I have failed to 
give an answer to each inguiry of theirs. Some 
of them admit that the desired information 
was found in answers to other correspondents, 
but—why were not all their questions answered? 
I hold that all their questions were answered, if 
replies to other correspondents gave the infor- 
mation. they were in search of. What’s the use 
of wasting space by a special answer to each 
“individual when an answer to one person con- 
tains advice that a dozen persons ask for? If 
you find something that applies to your case, 
appropriate it as something intended. for you, 
and don’t expect a personal reply if your in- 
quiries are of a similar nature to those asked 
by others, and answered under other initials 
than your own. 


Diseased Geraniwms.—(Mrs. T. 8.) The 
leaves sent show the ravages of bacterial disease: 
When you notice a scarred appearance on the 
foliage of your Ivy ieaf and other Geraniums, 
and the edges of the leaf turns brown and 
crumbles readily at touch, you may be sure that 
bacteria is at the bottom of the trouble. The 
only remedy I know of is Bordeaux mixture, or 
its commercial substitute, Copperdine. Get 
one or the other of these and apply at least 
twice a week, until an improvement takes place 
in the general appearance of your plants. One 
application. or two, or three, will not effect a 
cure. The fungicide must be used persistently 
for a considerable period, and after the disease 


$ 


seems to have been overcome it should be em- 
ployed as a prevention of a return of the trouble. 


Fertilizers.— (Mrs. C.. 8. W.) I do not think 
you would find a mixture of bone meal and 
concentrated lye an ideal fertilizer. I would 
use the bone meal, and omit the lye. A very 
excellent liquid fertilizer is made by soaking 
old cow manure until the water applied to it is 
about the color of weak tea. This suits nearly 


all kinds of plants. But if you can not obtain 


cow manure use finely ground bone meal instead 
in the proportion of a teaspoonful to as much 
soil.as a six-inch pot will hold. Mix it with the 
soil at potting time, or work it in about the 
roots of the plants already potted. Most of 
the “flower foods” on the market are good. 
Bone meal is the principal part of nearly all 
of them. It is cheap. Any dealer in agricul- 
tural goods can furnish it. 


Pelargoniwms.— (Mrs. W. S.) These plants 
should be allowed to rest after the flowering 
season is over. Keep quite dry until October. 
Then cut away nearly ali the old top. Prune 
so severely that when you get through with the 
operation you have little left but the main — 
branches, and these more stubs than anything 
else. Repot the plants, giving a rather heavy 
soil of garden loam. Water well, and set in 
a cool place until growth begins. Then give 
all the light and sunshine possible. Keep in 
a cool place. As growth increases and spring 
approaches use a good fertilizer once a week, 
and shower frequently with Ivory soap solution 
to keep the green aphis down. Large pots 
are not needed. Too warm a room encourages. 
a weak, rapid growth. . 


Roses Shedding Leaves.— (Mrs. N. A. D.) If 
your Roses drop their leaves it is possible that 
an insect may be the cause of it. Have you 
looked at the under side of the foliage? Some- | 
times the red spider causes loss of foliage. If 
you find this pest there, apply water freely 
daily, being sure that it gets to the underside 
of the leaves. Possibly there may be something 
wrong at the roots. If no spiders are found, dig 
down about the plants and ascertain the condi- 
tion of their roots. If found diseased, cut away 
those most badly affected and thin out the top. 
If the leaves are spotted with black and yellow 
the trouble comes from a disease of bacterial 
character. Nearly all Rose growers have to 
fight it. The remedy is Bordeaux mixture or 
Copperdine. 


Cheap Seeds and Bulbs.— (Mrs. E. 8.) Your 
complaint against the firm offering to send 
twenty-five packages of seed and twenty-five — 
bulbs for sixteen cents in stamps is no doubt 
well founded, but—did you never think how 


om, 


- 
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unreasonable it was to expect so much for so 
htthe? A hitle thought ought to convince any 
one, when they read these wonderfully lberal 
offers, that there’s something wrong somewhere, 
because it is impossible to furnish so much at 
so small a price. Either whatever is sent will 
be worthless, or nothing will be sent. Set down 
every one of these cheap seed, cheap plant 
offers as fraudulent, and have nothing to do 
with them. 


Soap Insecticide.—(E. V. W.) Shave one- 
half pound Ivory soap into thin strips, and dis- 
solve by pouring hot water on it and allowing it 
to stand on the stove. When reduced to a 
liquid put it into a ten-quart pail of water. 
Apply to your plants with a sprayer regulated 
to throw a fine spray. Be sure that it reaches 
all parts of the plant—especially the under 
side of the foliage. I 1se this cheap and easily 
prepared insecticide in my greenhouse con- 
stantly, and have never had the most delicate 
plant injured by it. If soaps containing an 
excess of alkali are used injury may result. 


Weeping Lantana.—(E. L. 8S.) This plant 
should be allowed to rest in summer if flowers 
are wanted from it in winter. Set it away 
where it will be out of the influences which 
bring about growth, and water it rather spar- 
ingly. In September repot it. Give it a rich, 
loamy soil. Cut back all its old branches. It 
will soon begin to grow, and by January it 


It Has Wonderful Merit 


Ifevery medicine thatis advertised gave as perfect 
satisfaction as Ren-Car-Ta, manufactured by the Sagi- 
naw Medicine Co. of Saginaw, Mich., we would un- 
hesitatingly recommend them toour readers. The hun- 
dreds of letters that are being received every day from 
thankful peopie who have been cured all express their 
heartfelt gratitude for what Rent-Car-Ta has done for 
them. If you are suffering from Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Kidney and Liver Trouble, Headache, Eczema or any 
blood disorder, we would advise you to take advantage 
of the liberal offer they make in their advertisement on 
page 28 of this paper. 


no matter where it is 

 erea or what it is worth. 

Send description, state price 

E t ft and learn my wonderfully 


successful plan. 
247 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 


W. M. OSTRANDER 
Aas, F RE E To AGENTS 


CAKE TIR Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
” $2 Outfit Free Exp. prepaid. Dept. W. 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS.., Chicago.!I!..or Buffalo,N.Y. 


We never knowingly publish the advertisement of 
afraudulentconcern. The publication of an adver- 
tisement in these pagesis evidence that according to 


the best information we have been able to secure the 
concern is reliable. - 


PREE TO: ALL 
HOUSEKEEPERS! 


THE +900” BALL-BEARING FAMILY & 
WASHER WILL BE SENT FREE Z 


to all housekeepers who answer this 
advertisement, without deposit or 
advance payment of any kind, 
freight paid both ways, on 30 days’ 
trial. Unquestionably greatest fam- 
ily labor-saver ever inyented. Saves time, expense, 
and wear and tear. Will do the family washing 
without boiling clothes, hand-scrubbing or back- 
breaking. Revolves on bicycle ball-bearings and is 
therefore easiest running washer ever made. Will 
do two hours’ washing in ten minutes. Washes 
biankets as well as laces, absolutely clean, and with- 
out the slightest injury. 
EAST PLYMOUTH, OHIO, Feb. 2; 1902, 
BO: Ashtabula, O. 

We haze been using the “*rq00” Washer since May 15; 
900. Have done over 1200 washings, and I think it 
zs good for as many more. We do family work from 
Ashtabula. We have used 8 different machines, and 
the ‘‘rgoo”’ beats them all for good and fast work and 
aurabelity. 


GEO. M. BURNET. 


Tt costs nothing to try. Sent absolutely free, 
freight paid both ways, for a trial of 30 days. No 
money required in advance. 

Write at once for book and particulars to — 


THE “1900” WASHER CoO. 
15 R, State Street, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
References: First National Bank, Binghamton, N-Y. 


A GOOD POSITION and a 
large salary always await an 
expert Book-Keeper. We teach 
you book-keeping thoroughly 
by mail. and make absolutely 
no charge for tuition until we 


BOOK- 
KEEPING 
TAUGHT 
FREE 
37 FINE PLANTS FOR $1, oo 


8 Blooming Geraniums, 4 single, 4 Hobie; = 


place youina paying position. 

if you wish to better yourself, 

write for our pupean ice offer 

and our FREE book 

Commereial Correspondence Re hools 
Drawer 6J, EE RES Sa a Vicia 


4 Sweet-scented Geraniums, = = = oe 
5 Blooming Begonias, ee = ele tice 25 
to Coleus, - - = = = "25 
10 Plants for House Culture, = = = = -25 
The fivecollections, - - - - -—> = §r.00 


No two planis alike, ‘all are well rooted; satisfaction guaran- 
teedor moneyrefunded. Listofother plants free for the asking 


MRS. O. L. HART, Lone Rock, Wis. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


eanses and beautifies the hair, 


Tromotes 8 luxuriant gro 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 

50c,and $1.00at Druggists 

Sure to bloom. 3 Hyacinths, 10c; 

5 Tulips, 10c; 4 Golden Sacred Lily, 
10c; 10 Freesias,10c; 4 Narcissus, 10e. 
10 Mixed Bulbs, 10c. All for 50c. Bargain catalogue and package of 
bulbs free. A. C. ANDERSON, COLUMBUS, NEB. 


for NewspaperClippings, 
WE PAY CASH Names and Addresses. 
Write, enclosing stamp, 


The E. M. Smith Co., 114 East 23d Street, N. Y. 


for particulars. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


C A C T Mrs. M. EK. Patterson, Glen= 


=e o wees Cale, Cal. 
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ought to be in bloom. It is a very pretty plant 
for hanging baskets or pots, when well grown, 
and it is very easy to grow when you become 
familiar with its requirements and treat it 
according to its needs. 


Diseased Hollyhocks.— (. P. J.) The trouble 
with your Hollyrocks is of bacterial origin. 
“Rust,” it is generally called, for want of a 
better name, because of the brown, rusty ap- 
pearance which the entire plant takes on after 
a little. Copperdine or Bordeaux mixture will 
check it, if applied promptly and thoroughly. 
It is a good plan to strip off all badly affected 
leaves and burn them. The disease will soon 
spread to other plants. Spores are given off 
which float about and attach themselves to the 
foliage of whatever plant they come in contact 
with. 


- To Correspondents.—I can not undertake to 
answer inquiries by mail, because I have not 
the time to do so. Most questions asked call 
for an answer in which there will be information 
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of more or less general interest, and such ques- 
tions I shall be glad to answer to the best of 
my ability in this department. Please do not. 
send stamps, or stamped enevlopes, and expect 
me to give a personal reply to your inquiries 
because you have done that. All questions will 
be answered in the magazine as soon as possible 
after they are received. 


Azaleas.— (F. R.) Hardy Azaleas should be 
planted as soon as received from the dealers. 
They will not send them until the proper season. 
Greenhouse-varieties should be kept in pots dur- 
ing the season, but they can be “plunged,” if 
thought best—that is, sunk in the ground with 
the rim of the pot even with its surface. When 
this method of summering is followed be sure to 
put some coal ashes under the pot to prevent 
worms from entering through the drainage hole. 
Also be sure to see that the roots never get dry. 


Peonies.—(F. R.) Some varieties of the 


Peony bloom much more freely than others. 
When the difference in freedom of flowering 


ques 


sleep to the restless. 


will perform their functions. 
whole system is thrown out of order. 


to cure even the most obstinate cases. 


MRS. J 


tive powers of roots and herbs as a medicine.” 


CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, SCROFULA, 
RUNNING SORES, KIDNEY AND LIVER 
ey, TROUBLES, AND ALL BLOOD DISEASES 


TEST IT AT OUR EXPENSE. 


REN=-CARSTA is taken internally and acts directly 
on the blood, the fountain of life, purifying it and 
removing all poisonous matter, leaving the system 
sound and healthy and ina position to ware off dis- _ 
ease. 
ever been placed within the reach of suffering 
humenity up to the present. It gives quick relief 
from suffering and will effect a permanent cure if 
taken as directed. It cures chronic and complicated ~ 
cases, gives strength and energy, relieves the aching head, prevents that tired, worn-out 
feeling, banishes Neuralgia and Nervousness, makes the Nerves strong and gives refreshing 


NEVER FAILS TO CURE KIDNEY AND LIVER TROUBLE. 


Few people realize the importance of keeping the Kidneys and Liver active, so that they 
AS soon as they become deranged and the blood impure, the 
Headache, Neuralgia, Skin Eruptions, Pimples, 
Rheumatism and Heart Disease follow. Ren-Car=Ta is the only sure cure for Kidney ana 
Liver trouble. It restores the strength and puts the Kidneys and Liver in their natural 
healthy condition. It cures the weak and debilitated and makes pure, rich. nourishing blood. 

It wlll positively cure all diseases arising from Impure Blood, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Erysipelas, Eczema, Skin and Scalp Eruptions, Old Sores, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Catarrh, 
Indigestion, Headache, Loss of Appetite, General Debility and Heart Disease. 


READ THIS CONVINCING LETTER. 


S. WILLIAMS, of Milwaukee, Wis.. writes: 
your wonderful “Ren-Car-Ta’ which cured me of a complicated blood, bowel and kidne 
than twenty years standing. Icansafely say that ‘‘Ren-Car-Ta”’ has done me more goo 
and physicians combined. My experience with your medicine has made me a firm believer in the recupera- 


YOU MAY TEST IT FREE. 


We know from the thousands of testimonials from people who have been cured by 
Ren=-Car-Ta that it is positively the only reliable remedy for Blood Diseases that has ever 
been discovered. It has effected cures which have been pronounced by physicians as hope- 
less and beyond the reach of human help. Socertain are we of its curative powers, that we 
are going to give away absolutely free, 100,000 trial treatments to sufferers who wish to try it, 

- only asking that when you are cured, you will recommend ourremedy to others, Write today. 


: 
| Reliable Agents Wanted. 729 Franklin Street, Saginaw Mich. ! 


It is totally unlike any medicine which has 


It never fails 


“T feelit a sense of duty to testify to the merits of 
trouble of more 
than all the drugs 


SAGINAW MEDICINE CoO., 
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is a constitutional one nothing can be done to 
effect a change. 


Rose Trouble.— (Mrs. J. F.) 
sent shows mildew. Sometimes this results from 
exposure to drafts, or a bleak exposure, some- 
times from a lowered vitality of the plant. If 
the place in which the plant stands is a windy 
one, remove it to a more sheltered location. 
The principal remedy for mildew is flour of 
sulphur dusted over the plant when damp. 


Asparagus Plumosus and Sprengeri.— (Mrs. 
“C. L.-C.) Give these plants a soil of sandy 
loam, well fertilized. Keep out of sunshine. 
Water moderately.. Shower frequently to pre- 
vent the red spider from doing injury. The 
new growth of A. Sprengeri can be made bushy 
by pinching off the end after side branches get 
a start. I keep A. plumosus bushy by pinching 
off the tip of the vines when they have grown 
to be about two feet long. Plants trained. in 
this way need no support, and are vastly more 
satisfactory than those grown on trellises or 
strings. 


Cut Worms on Roses.— (Mrs. A. K.) You 
injured your Rose bushes by the too liberal use 
of Paris green. I would advise the use of bran, 
soaked in arsenic water. Bankethis about the 
base of the plant. Cut worms will eat the bran 
on their way to the bush. Some persons slice 


- SUPERFLU 
HAIR 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED | 
Especially. Prepared for 


By my Scientific Treatment | 
Each Individual 


I SUFFERED FOR YEARS 
with a humiliating growth of hair 
on my face, and tried many rem- 
edies without success; but I ulti- 
mately discovered the TRUE 
SECRET for the permanent re- 
moval of hair, and for more than 
five years have been applying my 
treatment to others, thereby 
rendering happinessto,and 
gaining thanks of, thou- 
sands of ladies. 

Lassert, and WILL 

| PROVE TO YOU, that 
my treatment will destroy 

| the follicle and otherwise PER- 

|] MANENTLY REMOVE THE 
HAIR EOREVER: No trace is 


The specimen _ 


potatoes thinly, and sprinkle the slices with 


arsenic, and scatter them about the bushes, 
Lime or ashes, dug into the soil about your 


Roses, will have a tendency to drive worms out 
of the soil. 


Plants Wanted.— (Mrs. 
supply any one with plants. 
the magazine, and have no connection with 
any firm or firms of plant growers. If plants 
are wanted, write to the parties advertising in 
this and other magazines as dealers in them. 
All correspondence relative to premiums, etc., 
should be sent to the publishers. I have nothing 
to do with anything outside the magazine. 


Clematis Trouble.— (Mrs. L. L.) 
plaints come to me from all over the country of 
some disease which causes the Clematis to sud- 
denly droop and soon die. I have lost two plants 
in this way, and examination showed a diseased 
condition of the root. This condition is evi- 
dently of very rapid development, as the plants 
appeared to be in perfect health up to within 
a day or two of their death. 


S.C. T.) I can not 
L simply edit 


Many com- 


Worms in Dahlias.— (Mrs. E. L.) I know 
of no way of preventing the injury done to 
Dahlias by worms working inside the stalks. 
We are unable to tell that they are there until 
the stalks wither, and then it is too late to 
remedy matters. Frequent cultivation of the 


left on the skin after using, 
and the treatment can be 
applied privately by your- 
self in your own chamber. 

IF YOU ARE TROUB- 
LED WRITE TO ME for 
further information, and I will 
convince you of all I claim. I 
will give prompt personal and 
strictly confidential attention 
to your letter. Being a 
A woman, I know of the 
: delicacy of such a mat- 

ter as this and act ace } 

cordingly. Address | 


HELEN DOUGLAS, 


35 WEST 21 St. NEW -YORK CITY. 
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plant with hoe or rake may do something to- 
ward preventing the worm from working. 


Amazon Lily.— (Mrs. E. G. M.) The Eu- 
charis, or Amazon Lily, does not do well in the 
ordinary window garden. It requires a moist 
atmosphere, and a careful regulation of heat. 
It will live on indefinitely, and even make vig- 
orous growth under ordinary conditions, but 
it almost always fails to bloom outside a 
greenhouse. 


Sago Palm.—(Mrs. C. B. D.) Never cut 
away any portion of the Sago Palm except its 
leaves. Remove these when they turn yellow. 
if it refuses to grow, give less water and let 
it rest for two or three months. When it shows 
signs of renewed growth, increase the water 
supply, and give weekly applications of a good 

fertilizer 


Sweet Peas and Lemons.—(Mrs. C. S. C.) 
From your description of it, I think your Sweet 
Peas were infested with mealy bugs. If your 
Lemon trees are growing well, I would advise 
you to “let well enough alone.” Be content with 
healthy development until such a time as the 
plants see fit to produce bloom and fruit. 


Soapsuds for Fertilizing Plants.—(E. V. W.) 
I would not advise the use of soapsuds as a 
fertilizer for pot plants. Ivory soap makes an 
excellent insecticide, but as a plant food it is 
not to be recommended. The roots of plants 
in pots are never benefited by pee caous of 
soapy solutions. 


Jerusalem Cherry.— (E. B. C.) The specimen 
of branch sent shows a peculiar condition which 
I am unable to account for. Whatever disease 
has attacked the plant seems to have brought 
about a rupture of the tissues. I suspect a 
bacterial trouble, and would advise the use of 
Copperdine. 


Caladiums.—(S. A. R.) The only Caladiums 
to grow in a pot are those of the “fancy” class, 
having foliage beautifully variegated with 
white, rose, crimson, and bronze. The large 
leaved variety should be planted in the open 
ground, in rich, moist soil. 


Lice on Asters.— (Mrs. A. M. L.) Kerosene 
emulsion, frequently and liberally applied, will 
prevent black lice from injuring your Asters. 
T have got rid of them many times by showering 
the plants and dusting Tobacco dust over them. 


Clematis.— (Mrs. T. J. Me.) The blossom 
of Clematis sent was white when received. If 
it had any color in it originally, no trace of it 
was left. If it was white when sent, you can 
duplicate the variety by ordering C. alba. 


‘mens shout 


Primrose and Mimulus.— (Mrs. E. B. RB.) I 
am inclined to think, from what you say, that 
you have overwatered your plants, thus bring- 


‘ing on a diseased condition of their roots, which 


would account for their wilting. ~ 


Philippina Palm.— (Mrs. J. G.) - I know of 
no Palm by this name. 


Roses, Ete.—(Mrs. D. L. S.) I am decidedly 
of the opinion that you overfed your La France 
Rose. I would not advise the use of several 
fertilizers at the same time. Select one good 
one, and use no other. Give your Abutilon a 
south window in winter. Use garden loam, 
of moderate richness. For-the Gardenia, use 


- a rather light, but rich, sandy soil. Do not 


allow the Date Palm to remain in the pot with — 
other plants. Give it a little pot of its own. 


- While small, you may be able to make it ayail- 


able for table decoration. Too rich a soil 
causes variegated Tradescantia to take on more 
green. You can not regulate the bordering of 
white on Geranium foliage. If you have suc- 
ceeded in growing other Roses in the house 
you are certainly warranted in attempting to 
grow the Marechal Niel. I would advise you 
to procure an old plant—say a three-year-old 
one. The Geragium leaves show the ravages of 
bacterial disease. By all means use Bordeaux 
mixture liberally before the time comes to take 
the plants in. The Nasturtium leaves show 
the trail of a worm on them. 


Name Wanted.—(A. E. B.) The leaves sent 
are those of Aucuba Japonica. It is a plant 
grown only for its foliage. If there is scale on 
it, procure Sulpho- “Tobacco soap, make a strong 
suds, and wash the entire plant in it. Serub 
the leaves and stalks with a stiff brush to re- 
move as many of the scale as possible. Cycla- 
4d be allowed to rest in summer. I 
fear your old bulb will not be of much service 
this winter. Would advise you to purchase a. 
young, strong plant. 


Umbrella Plant.—(Mrs. B.) The “little 
webs” you speak of on the whorls of your Um- 
brella Plant indicate the presence of the red 
spider. Water is the remedy. Dip the plant 
in it daily, or several times a day, until you 
have convinced the spiders that you intend to 
make it permanently uncomfortable for them. 
They do not like moisture, and will soon leave. 
But it calls for thorough, persistent work on 
your part. One showering or dipping will not 
accomplish the purpose. 


Roses.— (W. S. W.) No wonder your Rose 
died if you banked it with ashes, soil, and soot. 
Leaves would have been a good covering, pro- 
vided you used enough of them. Dry soil is 
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$40,000.00) IN. CASH PRIZES 


To be Distributed Among the Successful Con- 
_ testants in a Grand Profit- Sharing Contest 


Estimate the total vote cast for Governor on November 3d, 1903, in Ohio, Massachusetts 
and Iowa. 


The President of the Central Savings Bank, Detroit, Michigan, certifies 
that The Press Publishing Association has deposited in that bank 
$40,000.60 for the express purpose of paying these prizes. 


HERE IS THE LIST OF PRIZES 


dl 


meee COPreCi-eSbintalOl. = Ss a Sac eee es on PE OES $10,000 00 
Neem 1: CATES( COrrect-estunator-... 2... sos Soca eae sw nag Se SEED Eee ee. 8,000 O00 
Memeeanminer tC arestCOrrect: CStimator ess. «cs cok eet Pe 6 oe Fn dete bw be 1,000 00 
Taste rourin- nearest Correct estimator... ..... cc .oe ote Sect cos We ice oo es — 600 00 
MeErereetenre nearest Correct estimator: 22522. sc fee bose nse oho eS 200 00 ~ 
To the sixth nearest correct estimator So a eee ae os pee ee 100 00 
Meeareeemetanh Nearest Correct eStimator fo. o.oo See ee oa ce Nes 50 00 
Mawes eemanttenrestcorrect estimator. @ =). ¢ oa ee Sc ee ee 30 00 
To the next twelve nearest correct estimators, $15.00 each .... .. 0.22... cee eee ee 180.00 
To the next twenty-seven nearest correct estimators, $10.00 each ..............-... 270 00 
To the next nine hundred and thirty-three nearest correct estimators, $5.00 each... 4,665 00 
uctmmrmceral prizes of $1,000. each 2.2.07) 2 sey soe eee se Ses ees 20,000 00 - 
ape I ere ee pt eee a ES 2 cach en $40,000 00 


Twenty Special Prizes of $1,000.00 each will be awarded for the ttearest correct estimates 
received between certain specified dates. The contest is still open for special prizes be=- 
tween dates named below. 


on or after July 1 and before July 15-..... ...$1,000 00 onor after August 15 and before September 1. .$1,000 00 
on or after July 15 and before August ]....... 1,000 00 ~=on or after Sept. 1 and before Sept. 15,.......-.. 1.000 00 
on or after August 1 and before August 15.... 1,000 00 on or afterSept. 15 and before Oct. 1.......... 1,000 00 


In ease of tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, prizes will be divided 
equally between them. : 


CONDITIONS OF THIS GREAT CONTEST 


Any one remitting 50centsfor Home anp FLOWERS one year will be entitled to ONE 
ESTIMATE, provided no cther premium is taken. 

Or any one remitting $1.00 for a two years’ subscription will be entitled to FOUR esti- 
mates, provided no other premium is taken. ; 

If you are now a subscriber your time may be extended. The more estimates you 
secure the more opportunity of winning prizes. 

Estimates must be sent with the remittance. Upon their receipt certificates will be 
forwarded at once that will secure for the sender any prizes the estimates may win. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION. To aid in forming yourestimate we fur- 


nish the official figures showing the vote 
for Governor in each of these States for the past ten years, as well as to give the total vote 
for the three States combined. The total vote for the three States is found in the right hand 
column. 


Ohio. Mass. Towa. Total. 
1SOL = 795,629 321,650 420,212 1,537,491 
PSOS es 78 823,658 365,012 415,806 1,604,476 
(CS eaaes 837,466 328,121 — 401,345 1,566,932 
3 aa 854,986 269,795 438 292 1,563,073 
tS 8 3S Sar 908,159 E 299,166 433,351 1,640,676 
190E 3827566 324,526 390,489 1,542,581 


What will be the total vote for Governor in these three States combined on the third 
day of November, 1903? Figure it out and send in your estimates. It may mean $10,000.00 


in cash to you. : : aoe aoe 3 
Be sure to give your estimates in letter containing your subscription and remittance. 


Address, PUBLISHERS HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 
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good, if covered: with boards to shed rain. Lay 
the plants flat on the ground and cover. All 
clay is not yellow, but all clay is heavy and firm 
in texture. I would not advise salt and am- 
monia as a stimulant for plants, and sugar L 
would consider a superfluity. Bone meal, or well 
rotted cow manure will answer all purposes. If 
there are eggs of insects on the leaves of your 
plants apply Sulpho-Tobacco soap infusion 
when the eggs begin to hatch out. Better dip 
the plants in it, to make sure of its reaching all 
parts of the plant. 


Sowing Annuals.—(B. L. P.) The seeds of 
annuals should be sown in spring. Some hardy 
sorts self-sow and come up the following spring, 
but all annuals bloom the first season from 
seed. Your May-planted Poppies were probably 
annuals, while those in your neighbor’s garden 
were perennials. Hence their early flowering. 


Narcissus.—(C. W. A.) I would advise you 
to thin out your Narcissus. Cut out clumps of 
roots here and there from the old bed, and fill 
the vacant spaces with rich soil. The plants 
~ will soon spread and fill the bed again. You 
can set nearly all shrubs safely in fall, if you 
do it as soon as they have ripened the growth 
of the season. In pruning your old Rose, cut 
out all weak, exhausted branches. Leave only 
the strong growth of the last year or two. 
Mulch heavily with cow manure and barn yard 
litter. The term herbaceous means a plant 
that dies down to its roots in fall, like the Holly- 
hock, the Peony, and hardy Asters. 


Ponderosa Lemon.—(J. W. 8.) If your 
Lemon is “growing nicely,’ be content with 
that, and let the plant take its time to produce 
fruit. 
wise to experiment with it. 


Ants.—(M. E. R.) Powdered borax, scat- 
tered about the places frequented by ants, will 
drive them away. Many persons write me that 
leaves of the common Tansy wall bring about 
similar results. 


Freesias Failing to Bloom.—(Mrs. D.) Your 
mistake consisted in repotting your Freesias 
in spring. They should have been kept dormant 
until September. Your soil was a good one. 


Specimen for Name.—(Mrs. M. H.) The 
leaf sent is apparently that of a weed. There 
is nothing about it of a vine-like character. 


Mealy Bug.— (Mrs. H. A. W.) The “white 


stuff’ on Pansy leaves sent is mealy bug. Kero- 
sense emulsion will rout it. 
Specimen for Name.—(L. M. E.) Specimen 


sent, Myrtle communis. 


If any plant grows healthily it is un- . 


FLORAL PERPLEXITIES’ 
THE SOUTH 


By Mrs. 


FROM 


G. T. Drennan 


[All questions regarding floriculture, from 


the Ohio and Potomac Rivers to the Gulf of 


Mexico—which are the limits of Southern gar- 
dens—will receive careful attention and prompt 
responses. | 


Mrs. M. W., San Antonio, Texas.—Oriental, 
Iceland, and Alpine Poppies cease blooming and 
go to seed the last of June. None of them en- 
dure our Southern summers. There is only one 
Poppy that blooms all suiamer, Papaver stric- 
tum. It has reddish saffron flowers in great 
abundance from May till October. It is a native 
of the high Altai Mountains, and very hardy. 


Morris H., Pasadena, California.—The Cali- 
fornia Poppy is well adapted to all parts of the 
South. The complaints from your patrons arise 
from some other cause than want of adaptabil- 
ity on the part of the Poppy. You would do 
well to remind them that the seeds should be 
sown in autumn. Spring sown Poppy seeds 
never do well. 


Mr. H. Cameron, Mobile, Alabama.—The - 
plant submitted is Statice latifolia. It has in 
other instances been mistaken for Gypsophila 
paniculata. Statice.is perfectly hardy, not re- 
quiring protection in Northern climates. 


Mrs. Rogers, Shreveport, Lowisiana.—The 
Morning-glory called “Heavenly Blue” is a late 
summer and autumn bloomer. All other Morn- 
ing-glories bloom spring and summer. Heavenly 
Blue makes luxuriant growth from seeds sown 
in spring, but in New Orleans no mode of cal- 
ture has yet caused the vines to bloom before 
the last of August, and sometimes not until 
September. It is a very beautiful flower. 


Miss Mary T., Montgomery, Alabama.—-To 
relieve the preponderance of yellow autumn 
flowers, introduce Dahlias of white, red, and 
maroon; Platycodons, white and blue, and Snow- 
on the Mountain, with its silvery white foliage. 
Your garden would also be improved by the 
white crepe Myrtle and the white Japanese 
Anemone, both fine late blooming shrubs. 


Mr. H. H. P., Charleston, South Carolina.— 
Your Tea Roses are evidently too much shaded. 
Of all shade, that from trees injures a Rose 
bed the most, because the roots of the trees 
absorb the moisture of the soil and the over- 
head branches exclude the sun. Shade, however, 
from any source, is injurious.to ever-blooming 
Roses. They must have the sunshine. 
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“Nellie;’? Charleston, South Carolina.— Your 
Heliotrope is probably pot-bound. The roots of 


the Helotrope always mat and bind together, 


resisting the moisture given the pot soil. Dig 


down with a trowel. Separate the roots, water 
copiously, and replenish the pot with compost 
from the cow stall, dried and broken into bits. 
Why not bed it out? 


Young Florist, Atlanta.—You will need to 
pot your Freesias without delay. August and 
September are the months to pot Freesias. Sep- 
tember is the time to bed out Lilies and 
Crocuses. They demand earlier planting than 
other bulbs. The Roman Hyacinths, particu- 
larly the pure white variety, should also be 
bedded and potted in September. White Ro- 
man Hyacinths are considered the most profit- 
able of all bulbs for forcing. 


Mrs. J. J., Augusta, Georgia.—Tie leaves you 
marked “House Leek” are those of Escheveria 
metallica. The plant is a succulent, and blooms 
continuously in orange yellow. Try it on your 
rockery. The other leaves are those of Cissus 
discolor, strictly a hothouse plant. 


Mrs. hk. T., Augusta, Georgia.— Bridesmaid 
is a better Rose than Catherine Mermet. It was 
first introduced under the name of “Hugh” by 
Mr. F. L. Moore, of Chatham, New Jersey. The 
name Bridesmaid was afterwards given the Rose 
by the suggestion of Mr. John M. May, of Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. I would advise you not to 
reset your Roses before the first of November. 
I would also advise you to visit Fruitland Nur- 
series and consult Mr. Berkman before making 
your Rose beds. 


Mr. Benj. T., Jacksonville, Florida.— Violets 
in the South need no kind of winter protection. 
Good soil and sunny beds are all they want. 
Water copiously all through the summer, and 
in case the early autumn is dry water as freely 
as in summer. The buds begin to form the 
last of September, and water hastens and in- 
ereases the October blooms. 


Try the floral puzzle on page 3. It will prove 
interesting and it is not very difficult. 


Mention HOME AND FLOWERS when w 
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Ficus, Ferns, Roses, etc. 
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fy century. The best always cheapest. Have hundreds 
A of carloads of 


Correspondence solicited. Catalogue free. 


THE STORRS & HARRIS 


“AWIFES MESSAGE 


Cured Her Husband of 
Drinking. 


Write Her Today and She Will 
Gladly Tell You How She Did It. 


My husband wasa hard drinker for‘over 20 
years and had tried in every way to stop but 
é could notdoso. LIatlast 
cured him by a simple 
home remedy which any 
one can give secretly. E 
want every one who has 
arunkenness in their 
homes to know of thisand@ 
? if they are sincere in their 
“4Y), desire to cure this disease 
¢_ and will write to me, I will 
4; tell them just what the 
4,' remedy is. My addressis 
. Mrs. Margaret Anderson, 
‘Box 450 Hillburn, N. Y. 
Tam sincere in this offer. 
Za I have sent this valuable 
GREE a information to thousands 
and will gladly send it to youif you will but write 
me to-day. ASI have nothing whatever to sell. 
I want no money. 


This Washing Machine 
t 2] FREE 1:0 


\ ff 


X 


E Favorite 
Washer in every home in 


Alerica, I will send a machine, 
> freight paid, to the first to 
_write from each county in the 
U.S. I willsend two machines. 
*- Sell one and keep the other. 

Agents make $100 to $200 amonth 
selling my machines. You don’t have to act as agent 
in order to gt MACHINE FREE. No capital needed. 
Machine washes anything that can be washed by hand. 
Tried tor 16 years. Send postal card to-day. 


R. M. BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room 160 Ball Block, Muncie, indiana. 


HERE kh Si 
JUST OUT. 


BOYD'S SUCCESS 
FLOWER STAND 


FOR i903. 


Constructed of iron 
and steel, four feet 
high, weighs (boxed) 
thirty ibs., holds fif- 
teen pots ranging from 
five to seven inches, 
revolves around at will giving 
light toall plants. Price $3.00 
each, six for $15.00. Pots $1.50 
per set. Cash with order. Send 
10 cents in silver for 
large circular showing 
the stand in natural 
colors. 

Cc. Cc. BOYD, Mfr., Pulaski, Pa, 
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etc., have been the standard of excellence for halfa 


Fruits and Ornamentals. 


40 acres of Hardy Roses including 45,000 of the 

famous Crimson Rambler. 44 greenhouses of Palms, 
60th year. 1000 acres. 

Oo. 


ON CO., Painesville, 


The Well-Ordered H ousehold 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PRACTICAL WOMAN 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


Editor Cornell University Reading Course for Women. 


\ K JHEN greater facility in doing work 
has been acquired and there is less 
complexity in the diet, the house- 
wife will be greatly relieved in her 

daily toil. There have already been introduced 
into housework improved conditions which every 
housewife should take advantage of. Perhaps 
in no department of life has there been so much 
improvement in the last one hundred years as 
in the economy of fuel and labor and in scien- 
tific methods as they affect cookery. Women 
need to conserve strength and time not only to 
secure more rest and relaxation, but in order 
to have time for duties in and out of the home 
which will add to their means of self-improve- 
ment. 

As time has advanced the art of cookery has 
increased and become most complex. 
foods formed the diet in earlier times, but with 
the evolution of cooking vessels we hear of 
boiling, frying, and stewing. Following the 
cooking of the flesh of fish and game and the 
roasting of roots came the boiling of cereals 
and legumes. 

It is interesting to study the introduction of 
utensils for cooking and eating. The fork which 
now we think is so necessary was not much 
known until the sixteenth century. It is said 
that while Queen Elizabeth possessed three 
forks, her preference was to eat with her 
fingers. 

One of the problems which the housewife 
has is to find nutritious food to take the place 
in warm weather of meat, which is used so much 
in winter, but which in summer seems in large 
quantities somewhat objectionable. The prob- 
lem is to supply the same material in other 
foods for repairing the waste of the body and 
building muscle and tissues. This constituent 
is found in the proteids. While lean meat fur- 


nishes a large proportion of protein, it may also 


be furnished by fish, milk, cheese, and eggs, and 
in cereals, peas, and beans. No doubt it is 
better for young children especially to derive 
the necessary proteids from milk and other 
sources than meats, and investigation is show- 
ing that all classes of individuals thrive better 
upon less meat and more of the vegetable foods 
which furnish protein. 


Natural. 


While the body needs this repairing and build- 
ing material furnished by the proteids, it also 
needs to be furnished with food to produce heat 
and energy. This is done by the carbohydrates 
and fats, although some energy is furnished by 
the proteids. The carbohydrates are known as 
the sugars and starches. They contain no ni- 
trogen, and can not take the place of the 
preteids and tissue builders. A larger amount 
of them is required by the body than of the 
proteids. 

Fats should not be neglected in the diet. The 
neglect of either the carbohydrates or the fats 
leaves one to depend too. much upon the proteids. 
The fats and oils not only supply heat and 
energy, but aid in digestion. While they are a 
source of heat, they may also serve for furnish- 
ing the food stored in the body. 

In order to supply children with the neces- 
sary amount of fat which they require, it should 
be supplied in the form of milk, olive oil, cream, 
and butter. The injudicious use of sugar in © 
a child’s diet of course is objeetionable, but a 
certain amount is needed in order to furnish 
heat and energy. Pure sugar should be used 
and taken with the meals. So essential is fat 
and starch in the diet of a child that it is 
unwise to supply sweets in place of the butter 
used upon bread by children. 

A substance too often omitted in the proper 
nourishment of the body is mineral food, which 
is often called ash or salts. The mineral part 
of the bones and teeth is made of this con- 
stituent. It should be especially remembered 
in the diet of children as the building of bone 
and nerves and the forming of the organs of 
the body in children is an important thing to 
remember in securing a healthful growth. It 
may be found in milk, in most cereal products, 
and in the leaves of vegetables. If the diet is 
sufficiently mixed, it is generally considered that 
a sufficient amount of material substances will 
be furnished for the proper growth of the body. 

It is difficult to make fixed rules for the diet, 
since occupation, age, climate, and tempera- 
ment makes a variable demand. 

A rule to be observed with children is to 
require slow eating and thorough mastication. 
Milk is often made quite indigestible by fast — 
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| Cure Women 


OF FEMALE DISEASES AND PILES 


1 Will Cure You So That You Wil! Stay 
Cured—Women No Longer 
Need Submit to Embarrass- 
ing Examinations and Big 
Doctor Bills. 


To Show Good Faith 
and to Prove te You 
That f Can Cure You I Will 
Send Free a Package of My 
HRemedy to Every Sufferer. 


I hold the secret of a discovery # 
which has never failed to cure ™ 
women of piles or female weakness. Falling of 
the womb, painful menstrual periods, leucorrhea 
granulation, ulceration, ete., are very readily 
cured by my treatment. 

I now Offer this priceless secret to the women of 
America, knowing that it will always effect a cure, 
no matter how long you have suffered or how 
many doctors have failed. — 

I do not ask any sufferer to take my unsupported 
word for this, although itis trueas gospel. Ifyou 
will send me your name and address, I will send 
you a trial package absolutely free, which will 
show you that you can be cured. The free trial 
packages alone often are enough to cure. 

Just sit down and write me for it today. 

Mrs. Cora B. Miller, Box No. 71, Kokomo, Ind. 


Fall Work 
In the Flower Garden 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


A most helpful book for everyone who has a 
flower garden, whether large or small. 

Tells how to get your plants ready for winter. 

What to repot and how to repot. 

How to treat plants after repotting. 

How to take up and pot plants from the garden. 

How to protect the flowers which are left out 
all winter. 

How to treat bulbs so as to secure a profusion 
of winter bloom. 

How to plant roses in the fall. 

And a lot of other information of immense use 
to everyone who loves flowers. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price which 
can be sent in postage stamps. 


Address: 


HOME AND FLOWERS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


PRICES C 


‘PRICE $1.00 


Choice of 4 Superb Trains Daily 


P| CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 


UT IN HALF 


This superb, mercerized, 
silk finished, black sateen § 


MELBA 
Underskirt 


Sn oh Fi has a12-inch flounce trimmed with 
Sen 2-inch bias ruffles, with tailoredstrap- 

ANG | ped headings, above which is an ac- 
cordion plaited ruffle put on serpen- 
tinestyle. All seams are tailored. 


Sent on Approval} 
SEND US 22 CENTS, the actual cost @ 
of postage on the skirt, together 
with the accompanying coupon, and 
we will mail youthis superb under- 
skirt of quality for yourinspec- 
tion. Youcantake it to any 
store in yourtown, and if you 
can buy a skirtlike it for less 
than $2.00, do not keep 
the skirt. Our price is 
only $1.00 and we do not ask 
you to send us one cent of 
this $1.00 until you are posi- # 
tively convinced that our 

price actually saves you half # 


(tg 


the cost of the goods over what you would pay for the same § 


identical grade and quality in any store with which youare & 
acquainted. This liberal offer is madesolely tointroduce 


f our goods to new customers, and to prove to them by actual 


personal test of eye and hand, that they cansave money by 
ordering their supplies of all descriptions direct from us. 
All you have to do is to fill out the coupon and mail itto us # 
with the 22 cents, and the Melba underakirt, described @ 
above, with our large and handsomely illustrated catalog 
containing a full and complete line of similar bargains, will 
besentat once. Do not delay. Order to-day. 


CHICAGO ART CO. 22-50 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 
GO UPON Lengths 38 to 44 


Length wanted 


| CHICAGO ART COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


T enclose 22c for postage. Please mail me one Black Sateen Underskirt 
Onapproval. If satisfactory I agree to send you $1.00 by registered letter 


© or postal order within 5 days. If unsatisfactory I will notify you at | 


once to send postage and I will return the skirt in good condition. 


Name 


PO: 


1 Only 1s of a | 


Between 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


via the 


| MONON ROUTE | 


) (ttcaGo. JuoraNapouls €-foursvinte PaiLway 


Cora Ea) 
and C. H. & D. Ry. 


DAY TRAINS equipped with. 
Parlor and Dining Cars. 


“NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars. 


FRANK J. REED || 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 
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drinking, and thus causing a curd to form in 
masses in the stomach. Irregular eating should 
also be avoided with children as with grown: 
people. Children need to eat oftener, perhaps, 
than grown people, but the stomach should not 
be kept in constant activity. The school lunch 
should receive careful attention. It should con- 
tain nourishing food, with not too much of a 
supply of starchy and sweet foods in the way of 
cookies, cakes, and pie. 

Much of a housekeeper’s time is used in pre- 
paring dainties. The dessert is often not reck- 
oned on as a part of the meal, and is objection- 
able when the stomach has already been loaded 
with the more substantial food comprising the 
meal. Nuts form a most valuable food, as they 
are exceedingly nourishing, and contain many 
of the elements which are found in the meats. 
The great mistake, however, is to use them as 
a dessert when all of these elements have been 
supplied in due quantities by meats and other 
food. 

The study of cooking and foods as it pertains 
to the life of the individual and of the nation 
is exceedingly interesting. Moral, intellectual, 
and physical strength are very dependent upon 
the selection and preparation of the foods used. 
Therefore, upon the cook much of the welfare 
of the country depends. A training is exceed- 
ingly necessary for girls who intend to supply 
a home table whether they employ others to 
do their work or whether they themselves are 
the cooks. In general it may be said that every 
girl should have a training which will enable 
her to know the nutritive value of foods and 
their effect upon the system. Many cooks can 
make food palatable who do not know whether 
a body is sufficiently nourished. The whole 
subject is somewhat difficult, but exceedingly 
interesting. 

We would suggest for reading clubs and for 
individual use the study of books which will 
give interest and intelligence to this part of 
household life. The following references may 
be of value to those who wish to pursue this 
line of study: 

‘Diet in Relation to Age and Activity,” by 
Sir Henry Thompson. London, 1902. 

“The Pleasures of the Table,” by G. H. EIl- 
wanger. New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1892. 

“Theory and Practice of Infant Feeding,” by 
H. D. Chapin. New York, William Wood & Co., 
1892. 

“Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking,” 
by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. Publishers, 
American Public Health Association. 

“The Cost of Food,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards. Home Science Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


The following publications may be obtained 
by application to the secretary United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 

Farmers Bulletin 142. “Foods: Principles of 
Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Food,” by 
W. O. Atwater. 

Bulletin 34. “Meats: Composition and Cook- 
ing,” by C. D. Woods. : 

Bulletin 74. “Milk as Food,” by C. F. Lang- 


worthy. 

_ Bulletin 85. “Fish as Food,” by C. F. Lang- 

worthy. | 3 
-Bulletin 93. “Sugar as Food,” by Mary H. 

Abel. . 


Bulletin 112. “Bread and the Principles of 
Bread Making,” by Helen W. Atwater. 

Bulletin 121. “Beans, Peas, and other Le-. 
gumes as Food,” by Mary H. Abel. 

Bulletin 128. “Eggs and Their Uses as 
Food,” by C. F. Langworthy. 

Office of experiment station’s circular No. 46. 
“The Functions and Uses of Food,” “The Value 
of Potatoes as Food,” by C. F. Langworthy. 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


“NATURAL BRIDGE, NEw YORK. 

“Sanitation is a science the pioneers of the 
northern part of did not teach. The only 
topic seemed to be, How shall we clear the land, 
pay the installments, and leave a surplus for 
subsistence? Eighty years ago this section was 
an unbroken wilderness. Seventy-nine years ago 
I came on this planet to live. I remember well 
the log cabin with two rooms and a small win- 
dow in each, and the bare floor made smooth 
by continued scrubbing and seemed as white and 
clean as the rude table we ate on, and the huge 
fireplace which afforded the best of ventilation. 
The house stood on a little elevation which gave 
natural drainage. We knew nothing of ven- 
tilation and sanitation or its uses, but we re- 
ceived the benefit just the same, and we were a 
healthy family of five children. In the fulness 
of time a frame house and stove superseded the 
cabin and fireplace. I remember the nauseous 
odor that pervaded the house, and we felt com- 
pelled. to rush outdoors and inhale the cool, 
fresh air which God gave us. We soon beeame 
accustomed to it, and felt the satisfaction of 
progress, and thought we were a long way. to- 
ward civilization. Colds and coughs predom- 
inated during the winter season ever after. As 
we built on our parents’ shoulders, so our suc- 
cessors have built on ours, yet there is not so 
much attention paid to sanitation as the pres- 
ervation and promotion of health demands. I 
think the majority of farmers in this vicinity 
are delinquents on some point in this matter. 
I live on the place where my married life began. 
The buildings stand on an extensive plain, which 
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All About Bulbs 


By Jacob F. Bucher 


eS: PERSON who grows even a few bulbs in 


Rugs, tale ae ae BY MAIL 


Can be selected at your own fireside. 
from our catalogue which shows a large 
assortment of patterns in their actual 
colors. The prices are far and away 
below those quoted by any merchact in 
CJany town or city in the United ¢& 

¥ States. We pay the freight 

on conditions as stated in cata- 

log. Write for catalog. Itsfree 


THE RUSSELL CARPET CO., 
132 Market Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


the window should have this book. 

It does not pay to buy expensive bulbs and 
have them fail when a mere trifle spent for this little 
book will enable you to secure glorious success. 

It is illustrated, not merely with pictures of flowers 
(of which there are several), but with drawings which 
help the inexperienced bulb grower to win success. 

The following table of contents gives an idea of the 
comprehensiveness and usefulness of the book: 


Chapter 1—Introduction. 
Chapter 2—The Botatty of Bulbs and 


Tubers. 
Chapter 3—Classification of Buibous 
Plants. 
: os = ee Chapter 4—Flower Beds and How to Make 
400,000,000 Chinese use Them. 


inseng root for its medici- 
hal properties. American 
4 exporters pay $6 to €10 per 
: | RES pound. Seedsand young 
GIN SENG plants also bring big 
; 4 Lee ae emenSe 
= ee profits. Demand is 
ada, WOR EPU9)) Hy Me increasing; sup- 
Easily ; ply very_lim- 
grownin ited. Hardy 
town or everywhere 
country. in U. S. 
Should be “ and 
planted in fall. 
We scll culti- 
vated roots and 
seeds. Send 4c for 
55 p. book on enor- 
mous, easily-earned 
profit in Ginseng and 
copy of magazine, **The 
Ginseng Garden.’’ 
CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO, 
: : Scranton, Pa, 


Chapter 5—Summer Blooming Bulbs and 
Their Care. : 


Chapter 6—Winter Care of Summer 
Blooming Bulbs. 

Chanter 7—Propagation of Summer 
Blooming Bulbous Plants from Seed. 

Chapter S—Fall Pianting of Bulbs. 

Chapter 9—Spring Blooming Bulbs. 

Chapter 10—Indoor Buib Culture. 


You see hat whether you grow bulbs on a small or 
large scale, whether for Spring, Summer or Winter 
blooming, you need this book and it will be worth to you 
many times its cost. 


Price Only 15 Cents 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, which 
can be sent in postage stamps. Address, 


“ Home and Flowers,” Springfield, Ohio. 
999999 9S9$9990OOO40SS059 
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With Whistle, we know 

are quite alittle better than 

others. Of course,you don’tknow 

. if, buthaving seen ouradsallthese 

years, havyen’t you about decided 

: there must be something in our 

} claims? Our5s2 page Free Book Will 

# convince you as it has thousands 

/ ofothersthatyou can save money, 

time, food and fuel with one of our 
Cookers. May wesend it? 

~ TOLEDO COOKER CO., Toledo, O. 

5 esos AlbionSt. Agents Wanted. 


PRICKLY HEAT, 


ZzOO A MONTH |} 4ax% CHAFING, aad coe 
: ; ~ SUNBURN, éF3afsaiuem 

S One reliable man or woman in each county_as mec De ee Bere fice easiness 
manager, to exhibit, take orders and appoint Sie PA < tates, but a reason for tt.”” Removes all odor of persple 
agents for Harrison’s Oil-Gas Stoves for cooking : . PB ration. Delightful after Shaving. Soldeverywhere, ormailed 
and heating. Wonderful invention. > fee Y On receipt of 25c. Get Mennet as oon he aon Free. 
Automatically generates fuel gas = ; : GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
from kerosene oil. Miniature Gas 
Y/ Works. Absolutety safe. eipommaus 

demand. Thousands so weekly. : ; : 
Cheapest, cleanest, safest fuel. Cus- Advertisers can serve you better if when you write 
) tomers delighted. CATALOGUE to them you mention where you saw the advertise- 
FREE. Write today. Address, 

ment. 
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MORRIS CHAIRS E R E E 


ALSO OVER 300 OTHER HANDSOME ARTICLES 
OF HOME FURNISHINGS—Clocks, Watches, Silverware, Rugs, ‘Lace Cur- : g : 
See, tains, Sewing Machines, Furniture, Bicycles and Colonial Grand Pianos—all given ABSOLUTELY FREE 
with the well-known RACINE HOSIERY, RACINE FEET and RACINE C NDERWEAR. Weare actual bona- 
fide manufacturers operating the most completely equipped hosiery and underwear mills in the United States, located at Beloit, 
Stevens Point, and Ripon, Wisconsin, with warehouse and selling offices at Racine, Wis. We sellexclusively to the consumer. 
We are therefore content with the customary manufacturer’s profit and can afford to give you the azent’s, jobbers’ and retailers” 
profits, in yaluable premiums, which we buy in large quantities at wholesale prices, or about one-half what you would pay for 
¥) them at retail. Write for our HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM CATALOGUE with full particulars as to how you can 
© furuish your home without its costing youone cent. Every family must have hosiery and underwear. You can 


” (mal Write for our Catalogue ¢ todays RAGINE KNITTING CO,, RACINE, WIS. 
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requires artificial drainage. We have some 
grand Maple trees. For several years they have 
been stretching out their leafy branches, and 
we have seen they were approaching too near. 
Tender memories are attached to every tree, 
and we are loath to part with them. We have 
decided to sacrifice at least two of them, but 
somehow the work is delayed. They give us a 
welcome shade hot summer afternoons, where 
we, with rockers, spend much of our leisure. 
Whatever a man may do toward sanitary im- 
provement, if the woman be slack and careless 
his attempts will avail nothing. It has been 
said that ‘cleanliness is next to Godliness.’ I 
believe it is Godliness itself.” 


“T am very much in sympathy with farmers’ 
wives, as I was born on a farm in Oneida county 
and lived on one till I was twenty-one. But 
my father was not one of the slack f<rmers—our 
buildings were all good and ecmfortable, we had 
a nice yard, garden, flowers, and shrubbery, and 
everything convenient for doing work. I don’t 
wonder that some leave home who are brought 
up on a farm. I went once to take care of an 
old lady. Her son had the farm, and took care 
of his mother. All they had in the house were 
the old things his mother had kept house with 
forty years ago. The chairs had been worn 
till not a particle of paint was left, and their 
meals were alike three times a day—pork, po- 
tatoes, and bread. Not a book was there to 
read except a few old school books and the 
Bible. I stayed a week. That was the longest 
week I ever saw. He had a son about eighteen 
years old. He seemed a bright young man, 
but two years after that, while his father had 
gone to the factory, he hung himself in the barn. 
I did not wonder at it, for if I had to live in 
such a home, I think life would have been a 
burden. So JI don’t wonder that so many of 
the farmers’ boys leave home. No wonder my 


school education was limited. I only went to 


the common school till fourteen years old. But 
I am a great reader. 
could get library books I had them, and now at 
fifty-five years I read all the current topics of 
the day. I want to know what is going on in 
the world. I have often wondered how people 
that never read live—nothing to think of when 
old. Yes, the average farmer’s wife takes a 
good many steps—nothing handy, and a good 
many have no faculty to plan their work. That 
makes it still harder. Think I will weary you, 
so close with the hope that hereafter the 
farmer’s wife’s lot will be more pleasant.” 


The following is an interesting comment upon 
the Jack of ability of those women who marry 
and do not learn to cook: 


When I lived where L- 
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DYSPEPSIA AND DIVORCE 


Bad cookery and slovenly housekeeping were 


the direct cause of four hundred divorces in the 
city of Chicago last year. This statement, by 
the head of the Chicago Bureau of Charities, 
furnishes every housewife in the land with a 
subject for serious reflection, for husbands’ 
tempers and digestions are equally frail in 
Maine, Illinois, and California, and divorces 
know not geographical limits. During 1902, it 
appears, four hundred deserted wives who ap- 
plied at the Bureau of Charities for assistance, 
and later obtained divorces, admitted that they 
could “neither cook nor keep house,” and of 
course they could not expect to keep husbands. 


For these unhappy marriages the men them-. 


selves were to blame in great measure, and they 


need not pose as objects of popular sympathy. — 


Why did they marry women ignorant of the first. 
requisites of a happy domestic life? 

If this unfortunate condition of affairs is 
paralleled elsewhere, sociologists will have to 
wrestle with the knotty problem of how a young 


man before proposing matrimony may gauge 


accurately a young woman’s knowledge of do- 
mestic science. Shall he seek the advice of some 


noted authority like Mrs. Hiller, and receive — 


thorough coaching in the subject in order to 
become a competent judge of his beloved’s qual- 


ifications? Shall the question: “Can you cook?” 


precede the question: “Will you wed?” 


While the adoption of such unromantie ex- 


pedients would grate upon a sensitive nature, 
something must be done if affairs are as bad 
as Chicago’s superintendent of charities would 
have us believe. Perhaps it would be as well 


for American masculinity to take a few lessons — 


in the gentle art of frying eggs and boiling 
coffee as a preliminary training for matrimony 
(for who can tell when this knowledge might 


come into play?) or test personally the possi- — 


bilities of the chafing dish, that close culinary 
companion of the lonely bachelor. 


Evidently: 


logic can trace an intimate connection between — 


dyspepsia and divorcees, and wise wives will not 
be slow to take the hint.— The Housekeeper. 


HOME AND FLOWERS grows better and more 
of a help to the amateur florist with every num-_ 


ber. 
Western Christian Advocate. 


I have paid for Home anp FLowe_rs for this 
I think a great deal of it. Yours with 
SARAH CHITTENDEN. 


year. 
respect, 
Wayne county, N. Y. 


The July number is a distinct advance. — 
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CONDUCTED BY AUNT HEPSIE ~ 


Another Letter from Aunt Hepsie 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

I wonder if you know how nice it is to re- 
ceive your letters. I am sure if all the cousins 
knew how pleasant it is to read them, I would 
have a big pile of them every day. I have some 
very nice letters for this month. 

Write to me and tell me all about your gar- 
dens, flowers, fruits, etc., and what you do to 
make your home a prettier, nicer place in which 
to live. — 

I find that those who have something of their 
own to care for are kinder and happier for it. 

I am proud of my nieces and nephews, and 
feel sure that through our Junior Gardeners 
many homes will be brightened and many hearts 
made happier. Don’t you think so, too? 

Your own AUNT HEPSIE. 


A Collection to be Proud of 


Dear Aunt Hepsie: 3 

Oh, how nice to have a junior column. 
a great lover of flowers, though house plants 
are my favorites. I have about twenty-five of 
my own house plants, and attend to them all by 
myself. We take HOME AND FLOWERS, and like 
it very much. Aunt Hepsie, I wish you could 
see my Wandering Jew (that’s what we call it— 
I don’t know whether that is its real name or 
not). -i have it in a keg sitting in a box, and 
it has run all over the keg down to the floor. 

We have a pit to keep our flowers in through 
the winter. Grevillea robusta is real pretty, too, 
and Ihave Geraniums, Heliotrope, Lantana, 
Kenilworth Ivy, Coleus, decorative Asparagus. 
All these I raised from seed. Am I not lucky? 

I use leaf mold mixed with sand for my 
plants. 

Could Aunt Hepsie or some of the cousins 
tell me what to do for small white worms in the 
soil about my house plants? 

I am eleven years of age. Hoping to see this 
in print, I will close. Love to Aunt Hepsie 
and cousins. 

Your little floral friend, 
BLANCHE WELSH. 
Grayson county, Virginia, August 1, 1903. 


I suppose plants in pots are referred to. If 
Blanche will dissolve a piece of fresh lime about 
the size of her two fists in a pail of water, and 
then use the clear water to thoroughly soak 
the soil, she will find that after a few soakings 
the worms have been destroyed. Would be glad 
to have some cousin tell Blanche of another 
name for her Wandering Jew. 


TE am-:- 


had a fairly good garden this year. 


A Little Girl With a Warm Ecart 


Dear Editor: 

Could you give space in your valuable paper 
for a little girl’s experience? Mamma reads 
HOME AND FLOWERS, and likes it very much, - 
and raises many beautiful flowers. ? 

As I was walking through the dry, dusty lane I 
found a little pink Moss Rose about an inch and 
a half high, trying to grow in happiness in the 
grass and weeds, with its little pink face beaten _ 
down in the dust. I said to it, “Oh, you poor 


little sick baby, don’t you want to go home 


with me when I come back?” When I was on 
my way home I watched for the little pink 
face. I soon found it, and dug it up carefully, © 
and took it home with me, and as I handed it to 
mamma she said, “Oh, you poor little Rose! 
Where did you come from?” Mamma laid it in 
a dish of water until after dinner, then J found 
a jar and filled it full of rich earth, and planted 
it in it, and now it is growing nicely, and blooms 
every morning, and this morning it had six 
blooms on it. - = Hartm Dispain. _ 
Buchanan county, Mo., July 30, 1903. 


A Girl’s Garden 


Dear Aunt Hepsie: 
I saw in HOME AND Prowens about the 
boys and girls having a page of their own, and . 
I think it is real nice, too. I will be very glad ; 
to hear from you and any of the young readers - 


who may want to write. 


I never have much luck with flowers, but I 
I helped 
mamma plant her garden, and she helped me 
plant my garden. I had Peas, Beans, Radishes, 
Lettuce, Cabbages, and Onions. Mamma said if 
she had lots of Potatoes that I might have a~ 
couple of. bushels to sell, because I planted 
nearly ali the potatoes we have, and planted : 
Potatoes on my birthday, too. E 

I just love flowers, but. I hardly ever have 
any good luck with them. I have a few Bach- — 
elor’s Buttons this year that are prehy good, 
but that is about all I have. - - 

Mamma has some Beets in her Ss and 
we have eight little ducks, and every time they 
get a chance they get in the garden and eat the 
tops off the Beets. Aren’t they naughty little 
ducks? But they are so funny when I feed 
them, and they try to run to get where the feed 
is, and they are so fat that they just tumble over 
themselves. 

Wishing success to the Junior Gardeners, I 
remain your friend, ELSI£ COLWELL. 

Kingsburg county, 8. D., August 3, 1903. 


Hints by M 


ay  Weaen ton 


Woman’s Russian Coat With Applied Box Plaits 
—4494 


Long coats are much in vogue and gain favor 
with each succeeding week. This one is made 
in Russian style and is well adapted both to 
the entire suit and the gereral wrap. The model 
is made of black taffeta stitched with Corticelli 
silk, but all coat and suit materials both silk 
and wool are equally appropriate. 

The coat consists of a blouse portion, that 
is made with applied box plaits at front and 
back, and is fitted by means of shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and the skirt which is attached 
thereto beneath the belt. The skirt includes 
applied plaits that form continuous lines with 
the blouse, and is laid in inverted plaits at the 
center back, which provide graceful fulness. 
The right front laps over the left to close in 
double-breasted style beneath the edge of the 
plait. The sleeves are box plaited from the 
elbows to the shoulders, so providing the snug 
fit required by fashion, but form full puffs at 
the wrists, where they are finished by flare cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the 
medium size is six and one-half yards twenty- 
seven inches wide, four yards forty-four inches 
wide, or four yards fifty-two inches wide. 

The pattern 4494 is cut in sizes for a thirty- 
two, thirty-four, thirty-six, thirty-eight, and 
forty-inch bust measure. 

These patterns give universal satisfaction and 
are made by those who have years of experience 
in the business. 


Misses Seven Gored Tucked Skirt—4485 


Skirts that fit snugly about the hips, while 
they provide rippling flare at the feet not alone 
retain their vogue for young girls, they appear 
to gain additional favor month by month. This 
one is adapted to a wide range of materials, 
but as shown is made of wool crepe de chine, 
in the pretty shade of green known as apple, 
stitched with Corticelli silk. Wide tucks about 
the edge- give firmness and body to the skirt 
at the same time that they are ornamental, 
while the perpendicular tucks provide the long 
lines that are always becoming. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores with groups 
of tucks so arranged that they conceal all seams. 
The fulness at the back is laid in inverted 
plaits and at the lower edge are three wider 
tucks stitched on the indicated lines. 

The quantity of material required for the 
medium size is seven yards twenty-seven inches ~ 
wide, five yards thirty-two inches wide, or 
three and one-fourths yards forty-four inches 
wide. 

The skirt pattern 4485 is cut im sizes for. girls 
of twelve, fourteen, and sixteen years of age. 


You can depend upon these patterns and we 
will send them to any address for 10 cents each 
postpaid. Address HOME AND FLOWERS, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


I received your collection A, and was pleased 
with them. Thanking you for your kindness, 
Perry county, Ohio. MATHIAS WOHRLE. 


Get up a club on our offer of three months for 
10 cents and secure a fine premium. See pages 
5,6 and 7. For additional premiums see HoME 
AND FLowers for August. 


The Family Poultry Yard 


CONDUCTED BY ENOS WHITNEY 


A Talk on Eggs 


What is nicer than to gather a few fresh eggs, 
still warm, right out of the nest? There is a 
certain pleasure in the mere finding of the egg 
that gives it a value on that account alone. 
How much better they are, too, than those you 
buy at the store, and you are sure of one thing 
—they are fresh. 

A soft-boiled egg, a saucer of some cereal, 
coffee, and toasted bread make an excellent 
breakfast, and one substantial enough for most 
people. The egg takes the place of meat, and 
the whole breakfast is so easy to prepare. 

If you do not like soft-boiled eggs, it may not 
be your fault, it may not. be that of the egg. 
Those who do like soft-boiled eggs certainly 
have noticed a marked difference in the taste 
or flavor of eggs. Some are very fine, some 
flat or almost tasteless, and some have a very 
strong taste, even though perfectly fresh. The 
taste of some eggs will suggest other foods; 
occasionally one will remind you of onions or 
other strong flavors. 

Now, experiments prove that food influences 
the flavor of eggs; consequently tainted food of 
any kind should not be given to chickens; bury 
it instead; it will enrich your garden. 

It is said that eggs absorb odors, but whether 
they do or not, it is advisable to have clean nest 
boxes, and have nice looking eggs in conse- 
quence. Do you know, too, that clean nest 
boxes is one step towards getting more eggs? 

You have doubtless noticed eggs with light 
colored yolks. Such eggs are unequal-in flavor, 
quality or food value to those richer in color. 
These light colored yolks are more frequently 
found when it is necessary to keep hens confined 
and they have little variety in their food. A 
varied diet of grain, a little fresh meat occasion- 
ally, and a liberal supply of vegetable food, 
as grass sods, clover, now and then cabbage or 
lettuce, helped out with beets or carrots partially 
cooked, will remedy matters, and also give you 
a larger supply of eggs. One thing helps 
another, 


Choosing a Breed 


If any one has the “chicken fever,’ and few 
there are who do not get it some time or other, 
the start should be made right, and future 
trouble and needless expense thereby avoided. 
We will presume for the present that a good, 
clean chicken coop, yard, ete., are provided for, 
and all is ready for the flock. 


What breed shall I choose? This question, 
“Yankee-like,” is answered by another: What 
do you want most, eggs or meat? If you say 
eggs, then we advise one of the Mediterranean 
breeds, as the Leghorns, the Minoreas, and the 
Spanish. If you say meat, then we suggest one 
of the Asiatic breeds, as the Brahmas, Cochins, 
and the Langshans. Should any one say, I want 
both eggs and meat, the breeds above mentioned 
will supply both, but not as well as some others. 

What are called the American or general pur- 
pose breeds are well adapted to furnish a good 
supply of eggs and meat at the same time, and 
the best of this class are the Plymouth Rocks 
and the Wyandottes. 

The old favorites, the Plymouth Rocks, hold 
their own, and while they have their rivals, are 
not yet compelled to take second, though they 
may divide the honors of first place. 

White Wyandottes are in great favor among 
many, are good layers, and a flock of them is 
a pleasing sight. 

Leghorns are rather small, and might also be 
called the “flyers,” as their active temperament 
leads them to wander a great deal, and they 
are able to fly over a fence that would stop 
almost any other fowl. Leghorns are hardy, and — 
not to be despised on the table. Their eggs 
are of good size, and a dish full of them, 
snowy white, makes a tempting display. 

The Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, and Wyan- 
dottes are all hardy, and are the real leaders in 
the chicken world. Decide first what you want, — 
and then the breed may be selected without © 
much difficulty. As there are several varieties 
of the above three classes, personal preference 
as to color, combs, ete., will help you to decide. — 
Eliminate what you do not want, and your . 
choice can soon be made. 


An Old Nurse For Childeen 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for children 
teething should always be used for children ~ 
while teething. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


aD 


Dear Editor:—HoME AND FLOWERS received 
with the red star, and will enclose fifty cents 
for it and premium. I can not do without 
HOME AND FLoweErRS. Mrs. WM. CLAYTON. 

Bath county, Kentucky. : 
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ULB» PLANTS. 


? Beautiful Winter Blooming Freesias 
: EASILY GROWN IN ANY HOME: SURE TO BLOOM, 
fe PURE WHITE, FRAGRANT FLOWERS; VERY POPULAR. 


SPECIAL OFFER occ, aint 


M you six strong blooming bulbs with full instructions how to 
growthem Alsoour large ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of 
“J DEAL” sulbs, Plants and Seeds, with instructions how to 
grow Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, etc. Address 


L. Templin & Sons, Box 1 12, Calla, Ohio. 


PEOPLE. ~.u<:2| 
Ss reduce 
your weight three to fives 
pounds a week withouttheg 
use of nauseating drugs or 
sickening pills. I will send§ 
@ trial treatment 


also my latest edi- 
tion on obesity, its 
causes and cure. = 


Write me to-day. 
HENRY C. BRADFORD,M.D. 
410 East 23d Street. N. 


Consultation Room 


FE R E E This heart Is Solid 
® Sterling Silver 
925-1000 fine warranted. Pin has a 
turquoise stonein center. We will send one sample 
FREE to each family in the United States who 
sends a two-cent stamp to pay sone: Address 
LYNN & CO., 4S Bond #:., New York. 


POULTRY SUCCESS. 


14th Year. 32 TO 64 PAGES. _ 
The 20th Century Poultry Magazine 
Beautifully illustrated,50c yr., shows 
; readers how to succeed with Poultry. 
Special Introductory Offer. 
3 years 60 cts; 1 year 25 cts; 4months 
trial10cts. Stampsaccepted. Sample 
copy free. 148 page illustrated practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Catalogue of poultry publications free. 


Poultry Success Co, 2205 Paeia, o. 


$8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing samples of Washing 
fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A. W.Scott,Cohoes,N. ¥ 


100 Corn Farms 


for sale cheap in Northwestern 
Ohio. Madden & Wisterman, 
Continental, Ohio. 


To introduce our Catalogue, will 
send Solid Gold Ring for only 20c. 
Girls’ 50c. Ladies’ ysc. Biggest Bar- 
gain on earth. Eldridge Specialty Co 
177 Ridgewood Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Easily grown throughout the U.S. 


G | N S E ne G and Canada. Room in your gar 


den to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for 
sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet C-T telling all 
aboutit. McDowell Ginseng Garden, J oplin, Mo. 

to men with rigs to 


$3) A.WEEK AND EXPENSES inser ou-Bosiey 


Remedies, THE ORWON CO., Dept. 18, Parsons, Kans. 


SOLID GOLD, "92,242. 20c 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 


White Silkk FRENCH POODLES. 
ANGORA CATS, Baodlawi Kennels, Louisville, Ky. 


When you write to an advertiser it will be an ad- 
vantage to 
YOURSELF, 
THE ADVERTISER, 
AND TO US 
If you will mention the fact that you saw the ad- 
vyertisement in HOME AND FLOWERS. 


REDUCED TO $5.25 cobays. 
=). 03" PURITAN Saze® 


Finest made. Solid Copper. Used by 
U.S. Gov’t. Over 72,009 sold. Wonder- 
= fulinvention. Beats filters. Placed over 
kitchen stove it purities the foulest water, 
removes every impurity. Furnishes deli- 
19 cious, pure, distilled water. Saves lives 

and Dr. bills. Prevents deadly typhoid 
and other fevers and summer sickness. 
Only safe water for babies, children, in- 
valids, ete. Cures disease. Customers 
delighted. Guaranteed as represented or 
your money refunded. Shipped promptly 
oany address. Booklet free. Last chances, 


——_—_——— t 
HARRISON MANUFACTURING CO., 73 Harrison Bioc., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Re F 
Exe STEAM 3S 
AERATING 
DOME 


4 
4 
A 


90 VARIETIES, Any amount. Poultry, Eggs, 


Pigeons, and Belgium Hares 
p= Prize list FREE. Everybody oughtto have 
gy one of Our Natural Colored Description 60 page 
Poultry Guide, Remedies, Information and be con- 
vinced. Only 10c mailed. Address, 

J.A. BERGEY, Box &. 


Telford, Pa. 


Dealing with those who advertise in HOME AND 
FLOWERS helps us to give you a better magazine. 


The A B C of 


Successful Floriculture 
By Eben E. Rexford. 


A sixteen page booklet, beautifully illustrated and 
| written in Mr. Rexford’s most popular style. In- 
valuable to the amateur flower grower—the person 
who grows flowers for pleasure and notas a business. 


Price 10 Cents by Mail, Postpaid. 


Address HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


“BIG FOUR” 


The World’s Fair Route 


‘From the Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois to 


ST.LOUIS 


Write for Folders. 
Warren J. Lynch, W.P.Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. Ass’t Gen’] P. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHiO. 


Beauty Not Siniul Nos Foolish 


BY THE MAN WITH HIS EYES OPEN 


One or the evidences that the world is growing 
better is the fact that people are getting over 
the idea that there is anything either sinful or 
foolish about beauty. 


ale 1 8, 
7 DS 7 


In “ye olden time” the preacher would have 
the congregation sing 
“No mortal can with Him compare 
Among the sons of men. 
Fairer is He than all the fair 
That fill the heavenly train.” 
And then he would preach a sermon about the 
folly and sinfulness of women who wore beau- 
tiful clothes or sought beauty of person or tried 


to make their homes and surroundings beautiful. 


* OK 


. The preachers don’t preach that way any 
more. 

For which blessing may we all be duly 
thankful. 

Wonder how the dear old saints of ‘“‘ye olden 
time” ever got the idea that there is anything 
either sinful or foolish about beauty? 


*k * 


If there is anything either sinful or foolish 
about beauty, why did God cover the earth with 
a velvet carpet of green and embroider that 
carpet with flowers in all the hues of the 
rainbow ? 

Why did he paint the heavens with the most 
beautiful shades of blue and drape it with a 
tapestry of golden and silver clouds, with shades 
of gray and black to bring out the beauty of 
the brighter? 

aoe aes 

Why did he give to the beasts of the field 
and the birds of the air such beauty of form and 
of clothing? 


2 *s * 
Why did he give to the seas their changing 
ints of blue and of purple and green and gray? 


Why did he lift up the mountain peaks in 
forms of grandeur and magnificence, and set 
before us daily pictures of such transcendent 
beauty that no artist of earth can even copy 
them? 


Why did he relieve the ebony coronet of night 
with the sparkling diadems of stars? 


Why did he construct the temple of the morn- 
ing with pillars of crimson and gold, and adorn 
the gates of the evening with glory? © 


Why did he make the air rich with the 
fragrance of flowers and vibrant with the voices 
of birds? 


If there is sinfulness or foolishness in beauty, 
why did not he who is all holy and all wise make 
all these things in somber, righteous, intellectual 
ugliness? - 

°K K * 

Is it reasonable to think that it is either 
foolish or sinful for us to seek after: beauty 
when God has sought it in all the work of his 
hands? 

Nay, the good old saints of “ye olden time” 
were holy men, no doubt, but they misunderstood 
their Bibles when they condemned beauty. as 
folly and the desire for it as sinfulness. 


It is the duty of every woman to be as 
beautiful as she can, and if she has beauty, to 
seek its preservation. 

feo oe 


Moses forbade the Israelites to disfigure them- 
selves after the custom of the heathen nations, 


who thought they would be more acceptable to 


their gods by making themselves ugly. 
And Christ condemned the hypocrites who dis- 


figured their countenances with the idea that it 
made them appear more holy. 


Be era 

That which is good is beautiful, and that 
which is beautiful is a help to the good. 

Let the home be beautiful and it will be a 
help to beauty of life, beauty of thought, and 
beauty of character. . 

* oe Ok 
Let us have all the beauty we can get, and 


cultivate it and develop it and preserve it. 


« 


HOME AND FLOWERS AT 


KKKKEEXLERREKEKKKEKKKEEKEN 


7 ao 
= j jaals x 
= Mall SMISSIONON CAT: 
* ok 
% _ As set forth in THE GOLD MEDAL % 

PRIZE TREATISE, the best Medical 
= Work of this or any age, entitled 

% The Science of Life, or Self- 

* Preservation. 

* Library Edition. Full Gilt, 870 pp., with 
Engrayings and Prescriptions, only $1, by 

* mail, sealed in plain package. 


Before 


Skins affected with Pimples, Rash, Eczema, Salt Rheum, : 
Ulcers, restored by VAN WINKLE’S MEDICATED 


: SGAP, quickly to perfect condition. 


A FREE SAMPLE @& 


ga to prove this sent on request. Cures 
aa Piles and Scalp diseases also. 


_ LARGE CAKE 25c. 
| ED. VAN WINKLE & CO. 
Box 308 Battle Creek, Mich. 


il 


THE ROSE 


A 32-page booklet including two valuable articles 


Outdoor Culture of Roses, By John M. Good 
Home Culture of Roses, By Mrs. A. E. Borden 


The Rose is acknowledged to be the Queen of Flowers, 
but many persons fail in the attempt to grow them. 
The rose is not a specially difficult flower to manage zf 
you know how. This book tells you how you can manage 
roses easily and successfully. 


Price 15 Cents by Mail, Postpatd. 
Address HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


T Seeds and Roots. Prices. 
G | NSEN low. 50 cent Book on Cul- 
ture and profits of Ginseng 
free. Send forit. D, BRANDT, Box 504 Bremen, Ohio. 


EREKKKEKRE 


* 
3 The Peabody Medical Institute, + 
*% No. 4 Bulfinch St. (opposite Revere House, 3 
s% Boston, Mass.), the oldest and best in this 
country; established in 1860. Author and se 
*k for more than Thirty Years chief Consulting 
* Physician to the Institute, graduate of Har- s 
fee sadien! eeocee, class 1864. gece = 
tation by letter or in person, Oo 6.% 
Sunday, 10 tol. 
“Know Thyself Manual, a Vade Mecum 
* brochure, FREE, sealed; inclose 6 cents for we 
3. Postage. Treats on pahausbed ee ay * 
3 or 40 years the Peabody 
** EDITOR S NOTE Medicai Institute has been * 
sk a fixed fact, and it willremain so. It is as 
s% standard as American Gold. | * 
The Peabody Medical Institvte has many x& 
imitators, but nd equals.—Boston Herald. 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS women: 


Write for names of hundreds of delighted 
customers. Make $50 to 850 : 
- weekly. Do business at home 


or traveling, all or spare time, fy 
selling Gray outfits and doing UJ 
genuine gold, silver, nickle and metal 
Plating on Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, k 
Bicycles, all metal goods. Heavy plate. No exe i} 
Sg) uickly Jearned. Enormous demand. if 

(9 teys or humbug. Outfits all sizes. Everything = 
= Let usa start you. We teach you FREE. 
Tite today. HL. GRAY & OO., CINCIXYNATI, 0. 


F R E Clairvoyance. If sick orailing send now, name, 
age, sex, lock of hair and 2 stamps to 
pie TE Dr. D. Hinkly, X-27. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I positively guarantee my ERGOKOLO 

Compound. Quickly relieves longest, 

most obstinate cases, Send self addressed 

envelope only for FULL particulars, Dr. Southingion Remedy 


Co,, 515 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. ; 


YOUR CHILDREN 
Curedof Bed-Wetting 
exces SAMPLE “FREE 
lutely cures bed-wetting & 
incontinence of urine IN OLD AND YOUNG. IT DOES NOT 
FAIL. The only remedy made and guaranteed by @ 


physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAY, 
Box 510 Bloomington, Il. 


Fe Send us your address 
a | : a i and we willshow you 
es how to make $3 a day 


absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box {Q53, Detroit, Mich. 


A 
Bunion 


4 


E YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. We havea handsome 
)-page illustrated booklet on ‘‘How to have Easy, Healthy, 
hapely Feet,” which we will mailto any address fora 2c. stamp. 
unions CAN be cured. The booklet tells you how to do it in 
our Own home without cutting and without the slightest in- 
mvyenience. Italso tells about the prevention and removal of 
ns, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of 
ot troubles. Aventis wanted everywhere. 


00T REMEDY CO., Suite 571, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


A NOTRE DAME LADY 


will send free a cure for Leucorrhoea. Falling of the 
Womb, ilot Flashes. Ulceration, Displacement, bear- 
ing down sensation, impending evil, pain in the back, 
creeping feeling and all femalc troubles, to allladies 
sending address. Tell your suffering sisters is all I 
ask. ‘XhisisnoC. 0. D, catch. Address 

MRS. M. SUMMERS, Box 2, Netre Dame, Ind. 


We are anxious to introduce our household remedies in 
every home throughout the Americas, and are doing some 
=, ~ sensational advertising to do this quickly and thoroughly. 
> a) Will you order home remedies from us, either for yourself 
E=—é\ and relatives, or to sell among friends, and get a beautiful 
| dinner set FREE? 5 : 

Send us your name and address and we will send you eight 
boxes of remedies, sell each box for 20c. and return the 
money. When we havereceived the money for the medi- 
cine, which we will send you immediately upon receipt of 
your order, without the pay ment of a single cent morethan 

for eight boxes, after you have sold the $1.60 worth and re- 
turned the money, we will without any further work on 
your part or payment of any kind whatsoever send you @ 
peautifully decorated 112-piece CHINA dinner set, exactly as per cut, with 
either brown, blue or gold decorations, FULL size forfamily use, This set 
is genuine CHINA, and has absolutely no trade-mark or advertisement of 
ours on it; all we ask you to dois to show it to your friends and tell them 
how yougotit. Absolutelynootherconditions. Dishes packed and shipped 
addressed to you free of charge. Our No. 2 box of remedies contains $10 
worth, and you can also secure many other valuable premiums therefor. 
$1,C00 REWARD to any one who will prove we do not do exactly as we say. 


Li. NEW VORK MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Dept, DCi1i Broadway, New York. 
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Mystic Garden 


CONDUCTED BY AUNT EUNICE 


[All matter relating to this department should be addressed to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, New 


Hampshire. | 
ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES 


No. 53.— Noteworthy. 

No. 54.— Drawer-Reward. 

No. 55.— Longfellow. 

No. 56.— Novice. 

No, 57.— CHA RM 
ORE 


JUNE SOLVERS ~ 
(Continued. ) 


Adalante, A. Noah, Beth, Ophelia, C. H. S., 
Lotus, Gentle Annie. 


JULY SOLVERS 


Bee Ell Pee, Alice Winthrop, Jerry, Mrs. H. 
E. Bullock, Rebecca W. Mather, Stella Barrett, 
Ruthven, Neda Akber, Mrs. H. D. Coleman, 
Tommy Tucker, Genista, Lotus, Dr. Timmerman, 
Eleanor, Della E. White, Frantz, Beth, Kappa 
Kappa. 


JUNE PRIZE WINNERS 
Jerry, Star, Katie M. Roads, Adalante, Beth. 


JULY PRIZE WINNERS 


Mrs. H. E. Bullock, Genista, Mrs. H. D. Cole- _ 


man, Alice Winthrop, Dr. Timmerman, Stella 
Barrett, Kappa Kappa. 


NEW PU7«UES 
No. 64.— NUMERICAL 
My 1 to 3, you will agree, 
Upon Tom’s head you’ll often see. 
As I’m alive, you can’t contrive, 
To clamber out a 3 to 5. 


When solving, then with ink and pen, 

You neatly write a 6 to 10. 

If Bilkins had but millions two, 

He’d be a bloated ALL, ’tis true. 
Denver, Colo. TOMMY TUCKER. 


No. 65.— MY LADY’S GARDEN 
1. As bind st0 urge: 
A vehicle; a race. 
A country; a color. 
A wild animal; an article of dress. 
Fragrant; a vegetable. 
Precise; a flower. 
A flower; a girl’s name. 
To break; a monster. 


SS OT AN dammit 


Good Thunder, Minnesota. 


(e.g. An orb; a blossom —Sunflower.) 
Reading, Mass. NepA AKBER.. 


No. 66.— ANAGRAM 
U mice, u neat, we always say; __ 
Known to Mystic Gardeners every day. 
Fresno, Cal: GENTLE ANNIE. 
No. 67.— ANAGRAM 
‘HoME AND FLOW’RS 
Departments send ; 
Greet we ours— : 
-Mythist grace end! 


Baltimore, Md. PRIMROSE. 
No. 68.— DIAMOND 
1. A letter. 2. The point of anythmg small. 


3. A Phrygian cap. 4. A compact, igneous rock. 

5. To decorate gaudily. 6. To beg, or solicit. 

7. A letter. - BETH. 
Hastings, Mich. 


PRIZES 
Premium No. 20 will be given among those 
sending complete lists. a5 
Three six months’ subscriptions will be 
awarded among those sending one or more 
solutions. : 
A book for first answer to No. 65. 


CHAT 

We were very much surprised at the interest 
taken in the anagram story, and felt safe tn 
offering the prize, but Beth captured it with an 
exact answer, and several sent nearly eomplete 
answers. Jerry only had one letter transposed 
wrong, which made the word “fare” read “fear.” 

One of our best supporters writes: “I would 
much rather see you offer plants instead of the 
paper for prizes.” We will try and have a 
better variety in future, and we think the ladies | 
will be pleased with the prizes offered this 
month. : A | 

We are pleased to hear that our friend | 
Eleanor has opened a department in the North- | 
Western Agriculturist, and we would like to } 
have our many frien%s surprise her by sending 4 
puzzles to Mrs. EK. R. Bartlett, Rural No. 2, | 
At least send for | 


a copy of the department. 
We are a little mixed on our special prizes, | 
and if there are any who have not received the 
prizes awarded them we will be pleased to hear | 

from them, and we will have them sent. 
AUNT EUNICE. 


Our Great Summer Bulb Offer 


PREMIUM No. 125 


Make Your Home Beautiful Through 
the Dreary Winter Months 


A COLLECTION OF 


$6 Choice Winter Blooming Bulbs 


18 Beautiful Freesias 
: : 12 Bermuda Buttercup Oxalis 
os fp opeeoon 2 White Grand Duchess Oxalis 
Consists of 2 Pink Grand Duchess Oxalis 
2 Lavender Grand Duchess Oxalis 


36 Bulbs by mail postpaid. 


Which Will be Sent ABSOLUTELY FREE, by Mail Postpaid, to Anyone 
Sending 50 Cents for a Year’s Subscription to HOME AND FLOWERS. 


FREESIAS CORY vf 


One of the most pop- | 
ular and _ successful 


flowers for pot culture, 
blooming freely in con- 
servatory or window 
garden during the Mi) diy, * vy’ 
months when they will Aw Bag Ana 

be most appreciated. Z Sy Sy 
fa Six to eight blooms on 4K JO BY 

| a stem, beautiful and 
m exquisitely fragrant. 


| OXALI.... 


An unrivaled winter X 
flowering pot plant of « 
easy culture. This & 
offer contains two va- 
rieties, the Bermuda 
and Grand Duchess, 
making an unusually 
attractive premium. 
The profusion of white, 
yellow, pink and lav- 
ender blossoms will be 
. asource of delight for 
' weeks, as they bloom 
continuously. 


teen SIA OXALIS 


SPECI AL (OE If you are a PAID UP subscriber and will 
—_—_____ ss send us ONE new subscriber on this offer we will 
send you this collection (No. 125) as your reward for securing the new 
subscriber. The subscriber will get the collection also with his 


subscription. ; 
Address, HOME AND FLOWERS, Springtield, 0. 


HAVE NO 
BRASS EYELETS 


$1, 000.0C 


‘for FIVE BEST REASON: 
ane KABO CORSETS pleas 
and satisfy 


es ACH REASON must be written on priva 

|E mailing cards, which will be furnished fr 

of cost by the corset department of an 

dry-goods or general store, and must be accon 

_ panied by an estimate of the actual time require 
to make an average dip hip KABO Corset. 


$500.00 for the Best Reason 
$200.00 for Second Best Reason 
$150.00 for Third Best Reason 
$100.00 for Fourth Best Reason 
$ 50.00 for Fifth Best Reason 


Full particulars regarding the making « 
the awards are printed on the private mailin 
cards, which can be obtained of your loc: 
dealer upon request, or the card and ot 
dainty catalogue of Kabo corsets will be ser 
“postpaid on receipt of your name and addre: 


_by the makers. 
| 3,600,000 satisfied women are buying Kab 
Corsets each year. 


KABO CORSET COMPANY 


388 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 200 Monroe St., Chicago 


1 


tober 50 Cents a Year | 19 6 2 : 
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Formerly ‘‘How to Grow Flowers”’ > . 
With which is consolidated ‘‘The Floral World V¢, 
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THE NAMES OF FLOWERS 


< 


We give below alist alphabetically arranged including most of the common flowers with their 


common hames. 


Such a list is necessarily somewhat imexact, as the same plant is often known under different 
mames in differemt sections of the country, and the same name is sometimes applied to different 
plants in different sections. 

The list will be, however, useful and interesting and will be helpful in solving our Bloral Puzzie. 

The list contains ALL the names that are required for the correct solution of this puzzle. 


° 


Abutilon. 

Adam and Eve. 

Adam’s Needle (Yucca). 

Adder’s Tongue. 

Ageratum. 

Alyssum Saxatile (Golden 
Tuft) (Golddust). 

Angel’s Hair. 

Angel’s Trumpet 
tura). 

Anemone. 

Asparagus (Emerald 
Feather). 

Asters. 

Azalea. 


Baby’s Breath. - 

Bachelor Buttons (Globe 
Amaranth). 

Balm. 

Balloon Vine (Love- -in-a‘ 


(Da- 


puff). 

Balsam (Touch-me-not) 
Begonia. 
Beastraw. 
Bellflower. 
Benjamin Bush 
Bush). 
Bird’s Nest 
Anne’s Tace) 
Carrot). 
Bittersweet. 
Black-eyed Susan. 
Blazing Star. 
Bleeding Heart (Dicen- 


(Spice 


y Gwin 


tra). 
Blue-bells (Lungwort). 
Blue-bottle. 
Blue-eyed Mary 
cence). 
Bona Nox (Good-night). 
Boneset. 
Bridal Veil. 
Browallia. 
Buttercup. 
Butterfly Flower. 


Cacalia (Flora’s 
Brush). 

Caladium 
Ear). 

Calceolaria (Leopard 
Plant). 

Calla. 

Calliopsis (Golden Wave). 

Camellia. 

Campanula. 

Candytuft. 

Canna. 

Canary Bird Flower. 

Canterbury Bells. 

Carnation. 

Cardinal Flower. 

Castor Oil Bean. 

Catnip. 

Celosia (Coxcomhb). 

Chicory. 

Chrysanthemum. 

Cigar Plant. 

Cinnamon Vine. 

Cineraria (Ma..stima). 

Clematis. 

Cloth of Gold. 

Cleavers. 

Clover. 

Coleus. 

Columbine. 

Coreopsis. 

Corn Flower. 

Cosmos. 

Cowslip. 

Cozxcomb. 

Crocus. 

Cuckoo Flower. 

Cyclamen. 


Daffodil. 


(Inne- 


Paint 


(Elephani’s 


. Honeysuckle 


Dahlia. 

Daisy. 

Dandelion. 

Datura (Angel’s 
pet). 

Dianthus (Pink). 

Dicentra (Bleeding 
Heart). 

Digitalis (Fox Glove). 

Dogwood. 

Dusty Miller. 

Dutchman’s Breeches. 

Dutchman’s Pipe. 


Eglantine (Sweet Brier). 

Elephant’s Ear (Cala- 
dium). 

Emerald Feather (As- 
paragus). 

Escholtzia. 

Euphorbia (Snow on the 
Mountain). 


Trum- 


| Fairy Lilies. 


Fern. 

Flag. 

Flaming Torch. 

Flax. 

Flora’s Paint Brush (Ca- 
calia). 

Florida Rattlebox (Gold- 
en Bush Pea). 

Forget-me-not. 

Fountain Plant. 

Four-o’clock (Marvel of 
Peru). 

Foxglove (Digitalis). 

Freesia. 

Fuchsia (Lady’s 
Drops): 

Gaillardia. 

Gas Plant. 

Gay Feather. 

Geranium. 

Gilliflower (Stocks). 

Gladiolus. 

Globe Amaranth (Bach- 
elor Buttons). 

Gloxinia. 


Ear 


' Godetia.: 
‘Gold Dust (Alyssum Sax- 


atile). 
Gold Thread. 
Golden Club. 
Golden Feather (Pyreth- 


rum). 

Golden Rod. 

Golden Tuft (Alyssum 
Saxatile). 

Golden Wave (Calliop- 


sis) 
Good-night (Bona Nox). 
Gypsophila. 


Hawthorn. 

Heal-all. 

Heart-of-the-Earth. 

Heartsease (Pansy). 

Heliotrope. 

Hibiscus. 

Hibiscus (Marsh Mal- 
low). 

Holly. 

Hollyhocks. 

Honesty (Lunaria). 

(Wood- 
bine). 

Hyacinth. 

Ice Plant. 

Inocence (Bliue-eyed 
Mary). 

Indian Paint. 

Indian Pipe. 

Ink-berry. 

Iris (Flag). 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


Jacob’s Ladder. 
Jewel-weed. 
Johnny-jump-up. 
Jonquil. 

Joseph’s Coat. 


Knight’s-spur (Lark- 
spur). 

Lady’s Ear Drops (Fuch- 
sia). 


Lady’s Slipper (Balsam). 
Lantana. 
Larkspur (Knight’s- 
spur). 
Lavender. 
Leopard Plant 
olaria). 
Lily. 
Lily-of-the-Valley. 
Lion’s-heart. 
(Witch’s 


(Calce- 


Live-forever 
Money)- 
Lobelia. 
Love Grove. 
Love-in-a-mist (Nigella). 
Love-in-a-Puff (Balloon 
Vine). 
Love Lies Bleeding. 
Lunaria (Honesty). 
Lungwort ‘Blue-bell). 


Madeira Vine. 
Man-of-the-earth. 


Marigold. 
Marsh Mallow  (Hibis- 
cus) 


Marvel of Peru (Four- 
-o’clock). 

Mignonette. 

Mimosa (Sensitive 
Plant). 

eens (Monkey Flow- 
er). 

Mirabilis (Four-n’clock). 

mtonrey, Flower (Mimu- 
us 


Monkshood. 
Moon Flower. 
Morning-Glory. 


Mother’s Heart (Shep- 
herd’s Purse). 

Mourning Bride (Scabki- 
osa)-. 

Myosotis (Forget-me- 
not). 

Nasturtium. 

Nigella (Love-in-a-mist). 

Old Man. 

Oleander. 

Orpine (Live - forever). 
(Witch’s Money). 

Oxalis. 


Painted Cup. 

Pansy (Heartsease). 

Passion Flower. 

Peacock Flower. 

Pelargonium. 

Peony. 

Perriwinkle (Vinca). 

Petunia. 

Phicx. 

Pink (Dianthus). 

Poppy: 

Portulaca. 

Pride of Ohio (Shooting 
Star). 

Primrose. 


Quaker Lady (Queen of 
the Meadow). 


Queen Anne’s Lace 
(Bird’s Nest) (Wild 
Carrot). 


Queen of the Meadow 
(Quaker Lady). 


Ragged Robin (Lychnis). 

Ragged Sailor (Centaurea 
Cyanus). 

Rainbow Plant (Amaran- 
thus Splendens). 

Rattle-box. 

Red-hot Poker Plant 
(Tritoma). 

Rockets. 

Rose. 


Sage (Salvia). 

Saint Andrew’s Cross. 

Salpiglossis (Velvet 
Flower). ; 

Salvia (Sage). 

Scabiosa (Mourning 


Bride). 
Scarlet Runner. 
| Sea Pink. ; 
Sensitive Plant (Mi- 
mosa). 


Shell Flowers. 

Shepherd’s Purse (Moth- 
er’s Heart). 

Shooting Star (Pride of 
Ohio). 

Silk Oak. 

Smilax. - : 

Snapdragon. : 

Snowball. 

Snow in Summer. 

Snow on the Mountain. 

Solomon’s Seal. 

Sorrel. 

Spicebush 
Bush). 

Spider Plant. 

Spring Beauty. 

Star of Bethlehem (Ten- 
o’clock). 

Stocks (Gilliflower). 

straw Flower. 

Sun Dial. 

Sun Flower. 

Sunset Plant. 

Sweet Alyssum. 

Sweet Brier (Eglantine). 

Sweet Peas. 

(Cen-. 


(Benjamin’s 


Sweet Sultan 
taurea). 
Sweet William. 


Ten-o’clock (Star of 
Bethlehem). 

Ten Weeks’ Stocks. 

Thrift. 

Touch-me-not (Balsam). 
Tritoma (Red-hot Poker 
Plant) (Flaming 
Torch). 
Tuberose. - 

Tulips. 


Umbrella Plant. 
Velvet Flower. 


Verbena. 

| Violet. 

Virginia Cowslip (Blue 
Bell). 

Virginia Creeper. 

Wake Robin. 

Wallflower. 


Wandering Jew. 


Wild _Carrot (Queen 
Anne’s Lace) (Bird’s 
West). 

Wistaria. : =| 

Witch’s Money (Live-. 
forever). 

Woodbine Ghosevauck' 

Yarrow. 


Yucca (Adam’s Needle} yen 
Zinnia. : 


A PRETTY FLORAL PUZZLE 


And a Prize of Five Dollars in Cash, to EVERY PERSON 
sending the Correct Answer in accordance with the 


simple and easy conditions given on the next page. 


In order to increase interest in flowers in general and HOME AND FLOWERS 
in particular, we publish on page 3 a very pretty floral puzzle and offer a prize of 
Five Dollars in cash to every person who sends the correct answer in accordance with 
the conditions given on the next page. 


This will not only afford lovers of flowers a pleasant occupation, but will add 
zest to the work by the fact that a correct solution will secure five dollars in cash. 


The puzzle is just difficult enough to make it interesting, and simple enough to 
make possible its correct solution by any person who is reasonably familiar with the 
names of common flowers and ornamental plants. 


In preparing the puzzle we have used no botanical or scientific names, nor 
names in foreign languages. The names used in the correct answer are all common 
English names. 


We have in no case used the name of any rare plant known only to experts. 
The plants are all common and well known. 


Most of the names can be found in almost any floral catalogue, though in some 
cases the catalogue may use the botanical or scientific name where we have used 
the common one. There may be a few names of flowers so common that they have 
been dropped by most florists. 


Our aim has been to make the solution of the puzzle possible for any person who 
is in any degree familiar with the names of common flowers and plants and will give 
the matter a little study. 


We wish to get all flower lovers in the country engaged in this interesting work 
and will be glad to have those who know of it bring it to the attention of their friends. 


As every person who sends the correct answer in accordance with the conditions 
on the next page gets a cash prize of five dollars, it makes no difference how many 
work atit. Your success in getting a prize of five dollars does not interfere with 
the success of anybody else, and the success of thousands of others will not interfere 
with yours. | 


If you send the correct answer in accordance with the conditions on next page 
you will get a cash prize of five dollars, no matter how many others may send the 
correct answer and get a prize. 


Read carefully the instructions on the next page and address your 
answer to 


HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


3 HOME AND FLOWERS 


eo to Evert Porane Sénding ike uence 
Solution of the Floral Puzzle on next page. 


CONDITIONS 


I. The answer must be correct and agree with the one which is now 
sealed and deposited with Charles Stout, Secretary of The Springfield 
Building and Loan Association. 

2. The answer must be received at the office of HOME AND 
ant a not later than December I0th, 1903. 

3. It must be accompanied with a cash subscription for HOME AND 
FLOWERS one year. 


The subscription sent may be new or a renewal. 

The subscription may be that of the sender of the answer or of some other person. 

The subscriber will be entitled to any premium to which he would be entitled ~ 
were the subscription sent without an answer. 

One person may send as many different answers as he likes or may send the 
same answer as many times as he likes, and, if they are sent in accordance with the 
above conditions, for each correct answer he will receive Five Dollars in Cash. 

It makes no difference whether an answer is the first received or the last; if it 
is correct and sent according to the above conditions the sender will receive Five 
Dollars in Cash. 

It makes no difference how many other persons may send the correct answer, 
if your answer is correct and sent in accordance with the above conditions you will 
receive Five Dollars in Cash. 

You may, if you wish, ce the subscriptions of other persons and send them on. 
_ with your answer to the puzzle. In this way, if your answer is correct, you may 

get quite a large amount of money. 

The prizes will be matted to the successful ones on December 15th, 1903, in time 
for use as ‘‘Christmas ee 

In order to assure all persons of fair play the correct answer has been sealed 
and deposited with Charles Stout, Secretary of The Springfield Building and Loan ~ 
Association. 

It will be published in HOME AND FLOWERS for January, 1904, with his — 
certificate that the answer so published, and on which the award will be made, agrees 
exactly with the one which was deposited with him before the puzzle was published. 


PLEASE NOTE 


It will be a convenience to us and may save some errors if you will send the 
subscription on a separate sheet of paper from the answer. 

Be sure to send your name and address as sender of the answer, and a/so as 
sender of the subscription. 

if the subscription you send is for some other person, be sure to make it plain 
that you are the sender of both the answer and subscription. 

You can send the answer by returning us the puzzle with the blanks filled 
out and your name and address written at the bottom. 


Address ail answers and subscriptions te 


HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


See further explanation of the puzzle on preceding page. It may help you in getting the correct answer. 
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A FLORAL PUZZLE 


To solve this puzzle fill out each of the twelve blanks, with the name of some fiower or plant. 
When the correct names are inserted it makes a continuous story. See further instruction on page I. 


The Belle of the Susquehanna. 


In a pretty little village in the valley of the Susquehanna lived a young lady 
who was not only very beautiful, but was regarded by all her friends as the 
= 2 220t- perfection. 


As might have been expected, admirers came from all directions in 


village on her account. 
She was of a cheerful disposition and not inclined to indulge in the blues, yet — 
she sometimes became so perplexed among her many admirers that instead of being 
meee cee” she micht more properly have been called a. 2 oe 
mumeeree DOCS SHILOTS WAS, do a ee _.....whose product was 
known in eyery kitchen, and who had accumulated much wealth, but she said to her 
rman ne) Want tO. 
At last a man from New York, named Wiliam Van Dyke came to the village 
and was at once attracted by her charms. He pressed his suit vigorously and assured 
Mem nea ceyotlon would never... eat 
She admired him personally, but was uneasy about his business relations, for 
Be adunied to her that he bought and sold 2.0. se ieee and his 
assurance that there was no risk connested with the class which he handled, failed to 
satisfy her. 
But one morning as they were out driving along the banks of the beautiful 
Susquehanna he told her that on account of his love for her, he had abandoned the 


business to which she objected. On hearing this she accepted him and called him 


He insisted that there be no more delay, but that they go home and tell her 
parents, and right after dinner drive to the minister. To this she agreed and they 
mete Warried ab... oe ee ee Ae that afternoon and took the next train 
for Washington. | 

So happy were they in their mutual love that they both expressed the desire 


that they might thus happily......... eee eh NS or ae eer 


ARID CH SOME DY See gle od oa oe ey ee es Rae 


RG OUI CO oe nae einer ohn Aes nee, a PST A ede Nace Se oer ear 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


Fall Collections of Plants 


“Nothing But the Best is Good Enough 
for Readers of Home and Flowers.” 


FOR 50 CENT We will send ‘‘Home and Flowers’’ one 
. year and any ONE of the collections 


described on pages 5 to 11 by mail, postpaid. 


FOR Sl. Q) We will send ‘“‘Home and Flowers’’ one year and 
any THREE of the collections described on pages 
5 to 11 by mail, postpaid. 


The Matter of Quality 


In the management of ‘‘ Home and Flowers,’’ we have adopted the 
motto, Nothing But the Best is Good Enough for the Readers of Home and 
Flowers. 

In arranging with the florists for these collections, we have impressed 
this point on their attention and insisted that the plants they put up for us 
on these orders Must be good, strong, healthy, well-grown plants, equal in 
every respect to the BEsT that they send out to their own customers. 

While the collections are most liberal in point of number and variety, 
we have been less particular about making a good showing on paper and 
more particular about making a showing in the homes and gardens of our 
friends and readers. 

Each collection sent out will have in the box a card, giving the name 
and address of the florist by whom supplied, and a guarantee that if not 
all right it will be made so. 


ALL NAMED PLANTS 
It will be noted that the collections are made up of named varieties. 
They will not be made up of the unsalable stuff which the florists have 
left over. 


Our Seven Glorious ants 


Send your order early so that you will be able to show your 
friends what elegant plants we are having sent out. When they 
see your plants they will want to subscribe. 


CANNOT CHANGE COLLECTIONS 


We could only get from the greenhouses terms which enable us to 
make such liberal offers by agreeing to take a large number of these collec. 
tions and by pledging ourselves not to ask for any change in collections. 

They will not put us up special collections or make change in them. 

We have endeavored to make such an assortment that any one can be 
suited. 

Please do not ask to have the collections changed. 


ADDRESS 


2 ae FLOWERS, - SERINGHIEED: OHIO 


See Aneta and oe cea a for premiums ice clubs of 
ten-cent subscribers 


HOME AND FLOWERS 5 


COLLECTION No. | 


Six Roses For 


Fall Planting in The South 


All Large, Strong, Healthy, Well Grown Plants 


This Collection consists of 


N\\} Wi. Se the following six choice named 

oe aks roses. They can be planted 
\S AWN ol iG out-of-doors during the fall 
iil i 1) 5 ar in the Southern States. 


we 


, 


I Duchess of Albany 


Both flowers and buds of grand 
size. A bright rosy pink exquvisite- 
ly shaded. Vigorous in growth. 


I Crimson Rambler 


Too well known to need lengthy 
description. A vigorous grower 
making shoots 8 to 10 feet long in a 
single season. The flowers grow in 
great pyramidal panicles, each 
carrying 30 to 40 flowers. Colora 
vivid crimson. 


I Helen Gould 


One of the finest Hybrid Tea 
Roses. A strong, healthy grower 
producing freely flowers of the 
largest size and very double. Color 
@ brilliant crimson. 


I Marechal Niel 


A magnificent climber. Im- 
mense flowers of a deep golden 
yellow. 


I Clothilde Soupert 


One of the Polyantha Roses. 
The outer petals pearl white shad- 
ing to a center of rosy pink. 


I Souvenir de 
Malmaison 


A very choice Rose suitable 
for either garden or pot culture. 
ip oe Flowers large, double, very fra- 
| WN “= grant, ofa creamy flesh color. 


N x 
} WS “. 1 
iy ‘ 

\ At i il Mh 


Marechal Niel 


HOME AND FLOWERS ONE year and the above 
Collection (No. I) of six choice Roses for fall plant- 
ing in the South, by mail, postpaid, for 50 CENTS 


SEE PAGE FOUR FOR OFFER ON THREE COLLECTIONS WITH ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION 


ADDRESS 
HOME AND FLOWERS, - SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


| : 
See August and September numbers for premiums for clubs of 
ten-cent subscribers 
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All Large, Strong, Healthy, Well Grown Plants 
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Yellow Ratibler 


This collection (No. 4) consists of the following six choice named roses. They can — 
be planted out-of-doors during the fall in the Northern States, and if properly pro- 
tected, will give better results next summer than if planted next spring. 


i CEN. JACQUEMINOT—A hybrid perpetual, bright, shining crimson, very 
rich and velvety. : 

| COCHET DES BLANCHES—A bybrid perpetual, pure snow white flowers 
of good size, borne in large clusters. Very double, fragrant and a persistent 
bloomer. 

{ MADAM PLANTIER—A pure white rose and very free bloomer, hardy. 


| MADAM CHAS. WOOD—Flowers extra large, full and double, color deep, 
rosy crimson, sometimes brilliant scarlet with maroon shading. A constant 


and profuse bloomer. 
i CRIMSON RAMBLER—Described under Collection No. 1. 


{1 YELLOW RAMBLER—A double yellow hardy climbing rose, perfectly dou- 
ble, entirely hardy. In growth and habit closely resembles the Crimson 


Rambler. 


HOME AND FLOWERS one year and the above collection 
(No. 4) of Six Choice Roses for Fall Planting in the North 
by mail, postpaid, for : : ; . 50 CENTS 


SEE PAGE FOUR FOR OFFER ON THREE COLLECTIONS IN CONNECTION 
WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION eed 


ADDRESS : 
HOME AND FLOWERS, - SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


See August and September numbers for premiums for clubs 0 
ten-cent subscribers © 7 ae eee 
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COLLECTION No. 5 


Six Extra Fine Geraniums 


All Large, 
Strong, Heaithy, 
 Well-Grown 

Plants 


eee 


(i HETERANTHE — 


Semi-double, a robust 
grower and free 
bloomer, color a soft 
shade of scarlet, trusses 
exceptionally large. 


LA FAVORITE — 
A very popular double 


variety, compact grow- 
er, large trusses of the 
purest white flowers. 


i S$. A. NUTT—Very 
double, brilliant deep 


crimson, With maroon 
shadings. Trusses large 
and made up of perfect 
florets. 


| WHITE SWANR— 

A dwarf compact grow- 

White Swan ing variety, with hand- 

some banded foliage. Flowers pure white, double and perfect, borne in large 
trusses. 


{ JEAN VIAUD—One of the finest of the new varieties. Flowers large, semi- 
_ double, borne in immense trusses all through the summer. Color a bright rose 
pink with white throat. 


{ BEAUTE POITEVINE—Very large semi-double florets of the most beautiful 
and distinct form, borne in immense trusses. A very free bloomer, color bril- 
liant salmon. 


HOME AND FLOWERS one year and this 
Collection (No. 5) of Six Large and Fine 
Geraniums, by mail, postpaid, for 50 CENTS 


SEE PAGE FOUR EOR OFFER OF THREE COLLECTIONS IN CONNECTION 
WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


ADDRESS 


HOME AND FLOWERS, - __ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


| ET ETT I DIET BENNIE ET IED 0 A ATE DE OT EN WEES SENS ER EET 
See August and September numbers for premiums for clubs of 
es ten-cent subscribers 
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HOME AND FLOWERS 


COLLECTION No. 8 


THREE 
ROSES and 
THREE 
GERANIUMS 


Madam Cuariee “eR 
All Good Strong, Heaithy, Well=Grown Plants 


I , Ny \ 


ROSES ~ Sa) on i — 
| Gen. Jacqueminot | 1S at idly E phe 


i Madam Chas.Wood 
{ Crimson Rambler 


\ \ 
Wg N\ 


CERANIUMS 


{ Heteranthe 
{ Jean Viaud 
{ Beaute Poitevine 


The above piants have 
been fully described under 
Collection Nos. 4 and 5. 

This collection gives a 
good assortment of choice 
flowers. Heteranthe 


HOME AND FLOWERS one year and this Collection 
(No. 8) of Three Fine Roses and Three Fine Geraniums, 
by mail, postpaid, for aye: , : 50 CENTS 


SEE PAGE FOUR FOR OFFER OF THREE COLLECTIONS IN CONNECTION 
WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


ADDRESS 


HOME AND FLOWERS ° SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


See August and September numbers for premiums for clubs of 
ten-cent subscribers | 
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COLLECTION No.9 
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Five Fine 
Winter 
Blooming 
Plants 


Mg 


TT ITVVVUH TEATS 


This collection makes a 
choice assortment of plants 
for pot culture in the home 
to brighten the dark days 
of winter. They are extra 
strong, large, healthy, well 
grown plants. 


OTT 


LITT 


MT 


TTT TUUCIT 


{| CARNATION, MRS. FISHER—Flowers large, 
puiteand trasrant, white as the driven SmOW: AC jee ee ’ 
strong, healthy grower, with stiff flower stems. | ie - 


| BECONIA, MARCUERITE—Leaves a bronzy 


green. Large trusses of light rose colored flowers, 
freely produced. 


{f CERANIUM BRUANT— the giant among gera- 


niums, vigorous grower. Flowers a bright ver- 
milion red. 


{i CHRYSANTHEMUM,MAJOR BONAFFON 


—Yellow. Soft, clear, incurving petals, full in the 
center, six to seven inches in diameter and nearly 
as deep. 


{ PONDEROSA LEMON — Produces the largest 
lemons in the world. Beautiful fragrant blossoms. Boiiesceeiae 
Lemons sometimes weigh from two to three pounds 


each. 


HOME AND FLOWERS one year and this Col- 
lection (No. 9) of Five Choice Winter Blooming 
Plants, by mail, postpaid, for : 50 CENTS 


SEE PAGE FOUR FOR OFFER ON THREE COLLECTIONS IN CONNECTION 
WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


ADDRESS 


HOME AND FLOWERS, a SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Sate 


See August and September numbers for premiums for clubs of 


a - ten-cent subscribers | | 
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IDO» COLLECTION No. 10 


FIVE 
WINTER. 
BLOOMING 
BEGONIAS 
ies 


: Seg WN Ago Lae Extra Large, Strong, and 
er ff A = : = \ rues Well Grown Plants 


1 


q \ WA. 
a WAG |! 
A A 


« 


LAN 


This collection includes some of the 
finest varieties and plants well suited 
for indoor culture during the winter. 
‘They are taken from three-inch pots. 
The following are ‘the varieties : 

1 HYBRIDA MULTIFLORA—A very 
handsome plant with pendulous 
flowers of bright rosy pink. Very 
free bloomer. | 


1 MARGUERITE — Fully described 
under Collection No. 9. 


1 ARGENTEA GUTTATA— Purple 
bronze, oblong leaves with silvery 
markings. A most beautiful 
plant. White flowers. Splendid 
for house culture. 


1 McBETHII — Foliage fern like. 
Panicles of pure white flowers 
produced in the greatest profu- 
sion. 

1 BERTHA DE CHATEAUROCHER 

-— Beautiful bright currant red 
flowers, blooms the year ’round. 
A beautiful window plant. 


HOME AND FLOWERS 
one year and this Collection 
(No. 10) of Five Fine Winter 
Blooming Begonias, by mail, 
postpaid, for . 50 CENTS 


Begonia, McBethii 


SEE PAGE FOUR FOR OFFER ON THREE COLLECTIONS IN CONNECTION 
WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


ADDRESS 
HOME AND FLOWERS : SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


See August and September numbers for premiums for clubs of 
ten-cent subscribers 


HOME AND FLOWERS ff 


COLLECTION No. {1 


FOUR 
EXTRA FINE 
WINTER 
BLOOMING 
CARNATIONS 


These are Extra Large and | 
Extra Fine Field Grown | 
Plants, Strong and Healthy | 


§ MRS. FISHER—Described under 
Collection No. 9. 


i GENEVIEVE LORD—A beautiful 
clear shade of pink, large flowers 
of fine form. Vigorous growth. § 


3 FLORA HILL—A fine white car- | 
BZ», VA nation, full and fragrant. 
53 % = Ee 1 ARMAZINDY—Pure white,lightly | 
an penciled with scarlet. Astrong § 
grower. Very fragrant. Stiff 
stems. 


~ 
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HOME AND FLOWERS 
‘one year and this Collection — 
(No. I1) of Four Extra Fine 
Carnations, by mail, postpaid, 
for 50 CENTS 


SEE PAGE FOUR FOR OFFER 
ON THREE COLLECTIONS IN 
CONNECTION WITH A YEAR’S 


Getlevieve Lord 


Mrs. Fisher SUBSCRIPTION 


ADDRESS 


HOME AND FLOWERS, - SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


See August and September numbers for premiums for clubs of 


The Circulation Managers Desk 


There are many departments in this maga- 
zine, and it seems to me that the subscription 
manager is entitled to one also. 

Mr. Rexford and the other editors write ar- 
ticles every month telling the people how to 
make their homes and their lives more beauti- 
ful; but I'd like to know how much good all 
their articles would do if there was no one to 
look after the work of getting subscribers for 


the magazine so that there may be readers for — 


its articles. 

So I guess my work is as important as theirs. 
I cannot say to them, “I have no need of thee,” 
for I could not get subscribers for a magazine 
if there was nothing in the magazine to sub- 
scribe for. Neither can they say it to me. 

I presented the matter to the new publishers 
in this light and they agreed that I should have 
this page every month in which to talk. That 
is to say, I am to have it unless some advertiser 
insists on taking it away from me. 

For I have much to talk about with our sub- 
scribers. I get your letters—piles of them— 
every day, and I feel I am getting acquainted 
with you and of course I like to talk a little 
now and then with people with whom I am get- 
ing acquainted. Where is the woman who 
would not. 


we 
we 
oN 

“* 


About three months ago, I was invited to take 
charge of the Subscription Department of 
-HoME AND Fuowers. As it is work that I like. 
and with which I am. familiar, I accepted the 
invitation. The publishers gave me a very 
short code of instructions: 

“Treat everyone right.” 

“Increase the circulation.” 

I liked the code. I believe the circulation of 
Home AND FLOWERS ought to be increased and 
I believe in “treating people right.” And I 
want my friends, the subscribers to the maga- 
zine, to help me in carrying out this code— 
both parts of “t. . 

They can help me in the first part by letting 
me know when anything happens that is not 
right. 

That things will happen which are not right 
is just as certain as day and night. Letters 
and other things will go astray in the mails 
sometimes. Orders will be misunderstood, and 
as long as work has to be done by fallible men 
and women, mistakes will be made. Of course, 
if a mistake is once made, there is no way 1M 
which it can come to my knowledge unlesseyou 
tell me about it. 

So I want you to help me out im the matter 


of “treating everybody right” by letting me 
know whenever anything happens that is not 
right. . 
* > 2k 
A WORD ABOUT PREMIUMS. 

Nearly al! the premiums we supply are sent 
direct from the persons who supply them to the 
subscriber. With plants, of course, this is ab- 
solutely necessary. They must be sent direct 
from the greenhouses. With the other premi- 
ums, it is the mest convenient plan and is 
usually the best for the subscriber. The per- 
sons who are in the business can pack and mail 
their things better than we can. 

But while this plan has its advantages, vt 
has the disadvantage that we have to depend 
on these other concerns to “treat our sub- 
scribers right,’ and if they fail to do so, we 
don’t know it unless our subseribers send xs 
word. : = 

Of course, we aim to arrange for these pre-— 
miums only with strictly reliable concerns, upon 
whom we can depend to “treat our subscribers 
right.’ But we may make a mistake sometimes 
in our selection and even the most reliable con- 
cern may make a mistake sometimes in filling 
an order. 

So you see if I am gowg to obey my code 
of wistructions and “treat everybody right” how 
much I need your help and cooperation. 

And I feel very sure that you are all going to 
give me all the help you can. 

Then in the other half of the code, I ain going 
to need your help too. For how ean TI, sitting 
at my desk an a tall office building in a city, 
increase the subscription of HOME AND FLOW- 
ERS unless I have the cooperation and help of 
you, my friends, who are-out among the people 
who love flowers, and love their homes? 


THE 10 CENT OFFER 


The publishers could not republish in this 
number the premiums offered for clubs of ten 
cent subscribers, but you will find them in the 
July and August numbers. You will be glad 
io know that the work is going on nicely, and 
HOME AND FLOWERS 1s thus reaching many new 
homes. 

But I see I have talked as much as the space 
allowed me will permit, so I will have to leave 
this subject and take it up with you next month. 

Wishing a happy and beautiful home and life 
to everyone of our subscribers, I am, 

Yours very cordially, 
DORA L. MOORE, 
Manager Subseription Department HoME AND 

FLOWERS. 


— | 3 a | 


Eniry ; 
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ee 4 : 
Vor XV. OCTOBER, 1903 No. 6 


Entered as second class matter at the Springfield, Ohio, postoffice. 


This department is under the entire charge of Mr. Rexford, and everything not signed by 
another name is from his pen. Readers are cordially invited to correspond freely with Mr. 
Rexford, addressing him in care of this office. 


LADY writes: “I don’t care very 

much about plants. I[ never did. 

But almost everybody grows them, 
now-a-days, and I’d like to have a few, 
for parlor use, so as to be ‘in style. You 
know there’s an old saying to the effect 
that one ‘might as well be out of the world 
as out of fashion.’ I wish youd tell me 
what to get, and how to take care of it. 
I want something that will just about 
take care of itself. I don’t want any- 
thing that Ill have to bother with.” 


My advice to my correspondent is,. 


Don’t try to grow plants. The person 
who doesn’t grow them out of love for 
them will never succeed with them. They 
call for something more than a regular 
supply of water and food. They must 
have that sympathy—that friendship— 
which enables one to understand them, 
and their little needs, and treat them ac- 
cordingly. This knowledge must come 


about largely from intuition, and from 


keen, intelligent observation and study of 
habits and requirements, such as only a 
genuine plant-loyer will be likely to give. 
Those’ who grow plants simply because 


their neighbors do so will never bring to 
their cultivation that careful, conscien- 
tious attention which results in success. 
The only persons who will succeed with 
them are those who grow them for their 


own sake—because they love them. 


It may seem to some who read what I 
have said, above, that I do not encourage 
the cultivation of flowers, in a general way’ 
—hby the masses. I do. 
never grown them are very likely to 
develope a love for them that will lead to 
success, when they set about it. But they 
must begin from a better motive than a 
desire to have them because plants are 
“in style.” If you like flowers, and set 
about growing them because of that lik- 
ing, yout can very easily learn how to do 
what is required. Don’t hesitate because 
you are ignorant of requirements at the 
start. 

The desire to succeed with them, because 
you like them will insure success. But 
attempt to grow them because you want 
them, primarily for the pleasure they can 


Those who have 
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afford you—not your neighbor. You will 
notice that I use the term “pleasure.” 
In doing so, I am. governed by the belief 
that no one but a real -flower-lover gets 
any pleasure out of such an attempt. 
Those who would have flowers because it 
is the fashion to have them, may exper- 
ienee a sort of satisfaction in — their 
possession, but this is a feeling utterly 
unlike the true pleasure known to those 
who grow flowers out of love for them. 

I am not a believer in a “knack” of 
flower-growing, in the sense that some 
are born with a special ability in that line. 
We often hear it said, “flowers will grow 
for such and such a person if she just 
looks at them.” From this we get the 


idea that some persons have the ability to — 
grow flowers without any effort. All this 
is wrong. ‘Those who succeed, all have the 
same “knack,” and it 1s nothing more or 
less than intelligent care. Some may 
acquire it easier and sooner than: others, 
but anyone can have it by studying their 
plants. When you do things, watch the 
effect—note the differences that exist. 
In short, keep your_eyes open. Don’t 
let the mistaken idea that successful plant- 
growing depends on any special “knack” 
that comes without observation, mislead 
you. All the “knack” needed is the lik- 
ing for flowers, and a desire to understand 
how you may best meet their special 
needs. The will to succeed will find out 
the way to achieve that result. 


ASKED OF THE DEAD 


By Eben E. Rexford 


One who was lonely and longing for love 

Knelt down in the grasses a low grave above, 

The summer-wind listened to hear what he said, 

And these are the questions he asked of the 
dead: 


“Under the sod, darling, say—can you see 
How the rose and the pimpernel blow for the 
bee? 
Tell me the mystery shutting you in— 
Where does this world end and God’s world be- 
gin? 


“Often I wonder if the dead ever know 

How o’er their low, green beds days come and 
go. 

Do the dead know, darling, life’s good or ill, 

Resting so peacefully here on the hill? 


“Do the old longings stir under the sod, 

Or has the soul only a knowledge of God 

And the peace and the gladness those only can 
know 

Over whose folded hands grave-grasses grow? 


“When by your side, darling, touched with God’s 
peace, 
Finding from sorrow an endless release, 


They lay me down under earth’s blossoms or 
snow : 

To find out the secrets the dead only know— 

“Call to me, darling, and I who have died 

Will answer the summons and creep to your side, 

And your clasp and your kisses shall welcome 
me in 

To the death that is life, free from sorrow and 
sin. 


“Love, do you hear me? Or are those who die 

Deaf to the voices of old where they lie? 

Speak in the blossoms that grow o’er your 
head— 

Let them be messengers, dear, for the dead. : 

If you love me, and hear me, the same as of 
old, 


‘By the lips of the violets let it be told.” 


Lo! he was answered, for broke into bloom | 

Many blue violets over her tomb. 

He knew that she heard him tho’ over her face 

The grass spread its curtain filmy-spun lace. 

Yes, he knew she remembered! True love can- 
not die. ; 

And he said, as he lifted his face to the sky— 

“Thank God for the message these flowers have 
giv’ n— 

This grave where I kneel is the threshold of 
Heav’n.” 


fer 


Majesty the Rose 


SECOND PAPER. 


HE Rose likes a. rather heavy soil— 
something that will make itself firm 
about its few and rather large roots. 

True, it will do quite well in a somewhat 
loose, open soil of loam, but it does so 
much better in a stiffer soil that it pays 
_ to provide it. Some of the finest Roses I 
ever saw, grew in clay containing coarse 
gravel. The finest Rose I ever had, grew 
in the rich soil of an old chipyard. The 


““LIBERTY’’ ROSES 


poorest ones I ever had, grew in a soil 
composed of leaf-mold and loam, in a bed 
prepared with much trouble, under the 
impression that I was doing my plants a 
kindness by taking so much pains for 
them. They lived in it, but they failed to 
make a satisfactory growth, and gave few 
flowers, while those planted in the heavier 
soil of the garden flourished finely. Then 
it was that I discovered that I had made 
a serious mistake in thinking Roses would 
do well in a light, spongy soil. 

Roses are great caters. They will live 
for years in a poor soil, and produce a 


crop of flowers annually, but if you would 


haye perfect flowers in profusion, it is 
imperatively necessary that. you feed your 


_ fowering season. 


plants well. Nothing in the line of fer- 
tilizers suits them so well as old, thor- 
oughly rotten manure from the cow-yard. 
That which is black, and crumbles readily 
under the application of the hoe is the 
ideal manure for this plant. It should 
be used in liberal quantities, and worked 
into the soil well. Fresh manure should 
never be allowed to come in contact with 
the roots. If used at all, it should be 
applied to the surface of the soil, as part — 
of a mulch. Other manures from the 
farm yard are good, however. -Where 
they cannot be obtained, guano or bone- 
meal can be substituted with good results. 
The dealer of whom you purchase will 
tell you how much to use about each plant, 
as he will understand the strength of the 
grade he handles. Those who live in the 
city, will, as a general thing, find it neces- 
sary to depend upon one or the other of 
these fertilizers for Rose food. 'Those 
hving in the country will find their plants 
greatly benefited by frequent applications 
of liquid manure during the budding and 
Canon Hole, who un- 
derstands Roses better than any other 
living man, I think, because he loves 
them so well that he has made them a 
hfelong study, says: “The happy rosarian 
who has a farm yard at his disposal will, 
if he is wise, have a large tank in which 
to prepare liquid manure for his plants. 
At all times, and especially in seasons of 
drouth, this will be more precious as a 
restorative and tonic to his Roses, than 
the waters of Kissengen and Vichy to his 
invalid fellow man. Only let him re- 
member this rule of application—weak 
and often rather than strong and seldom.” 


Roses grown for the market in the open 
ground ought, if possible, to be planted 
while dormant. To lft a plant after 
growth begins is to give it a check so 
severe that it will be a long time in recoy- 
ering from it. Therefore, planting very 
early in Spring before the plant starts, 
or in Autumn, after growth ceases, is 
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For the hardier kinds, such as 
the Summer bloomers and the Hybrid per- 
petuals, I consider Autumn planting pre- 
ferable. The very tender kinds can be 
held in reserve for Spring. 


advised. 


I would advise buying plants grown on 
their own roots. A great deal of trouble 
results from the dying off of the graft, 
where budded Roses are used. Stalks 
will be sent up from the roots, below the 
place of grafting, and these will grow 
luxuriantly, and the owner be cheated into 
the belief that by and by he will have a 
magnificent crop of flowers from his vigor- 
ous plants. But year after year passes and 
no flowers appear, and he wonders what is 
Only when he finds out that the 
rank growth from which he has hoped so 
much comes from ihe root upon which the 
choice variety he bought was grafted 
and not from that graft—does he under- 
stand the reason of failure? Roses on 
their own roots may not be as satisfactory, 
in some respects as grafted ones, but they 
can always be depended on to produce the 
flowers you had in mind when you bought 
them, if the dealer labeled them correctly. 
They will never disappoint you by making 


wrong. 


a great growth and failmg to bloom. 

In planting Roses, take care to have the 
hole made for them so large that ali roots 
can be spread out naturally. 


into a hole too small for them. Put a 
little more work to it and enlarge the hole 
to fit the spread of the roots. Bed the roots 
in fine soil, and when vou have them cov- 
ered, press it down well until it is firm 
about them. A loosely planted Rose will 
generally refuse to grow, and always to 
erow weil. It may come on after the soil 
has settled compactly, but it is likely to 
lose a whole season in waiting for this to 
take place. 
avoided by doing the work of planting 
as it ought to be done. 

I would not advise scattering Roses 
about the lawn. ‘The fact is, few varieties 
are strong enough in their habit of growth 


This loss of time may be 


to make satisfactory plants when standing 


Never twist 
or cramp them in an effort to get them 


alone. They are unlike most shrubs in 
this respect. Therefore I would suggest 
planting them in groups. Set them from 
two and a half to three feet apart, using 
in each group only varieties of the same 
general habit. I would also advise giving 
them a place at the side or rear of the 
lawn, rather than a prominent location 
on it. They are more ornamental than 
any other plant can be when in bloom, but 
when not in bloom they are not as attrac- 
tive as most other Therefore 
plant them where they can be enjoyed by 
the family, and throw upon shrubs with 
more attractive foliage the responsibility 
of decorating the lawn. 

One of the drawbacks of Spring plant- 
ing is the wet soil in which the roots must 
be set, if the work is done early in the 
season—and it is not safe to wait until the 
buds are pushing forth. Because of this, 
Fall planting is preferable. _ Let it be 
done in October. Let it be well done, 
and good protection given, and you have — 
every reason to expect some fine Roses from 
them next season, but much finer ones 
the season following. It takes at least one 
entire season for a Rose to become fully 
established. = 

All Roses ought to be pruned well at 
planting-time. Some of their roots have 
to be sacrificed, and a corresponding 
amount of branches should be cut away 
to balance conditions. If any roots are 
bruised, they should be-cut back to sound 
wood. The larger roots should be short- 
ened to induce the production of small 
feeding roots. It is impossible to formu- 
late any inflexible rule for pruning the 
top, but, as a general thing, it is safe to. 
cut away fully one-half the branches. 
This does not mean the removal of the 
entire branch by any means, but a short- 
ening of all the branches to an amount 
equal to one-half the original size of the 
plant. Sometimes it is advisable to cut | 
the entire plant back to within a foot of 
the ground. This applies most forcibly 
to those of weak habit. Spring is the 
proper time to prune established plants, 


shrubs. 


HER MAJESTY THE ROSE 


for then we can tell what branches have 
suffered, if any. during Winter, and pro- 
ceed with our work intelligently. 
out all superfluous branches, and leave the 


wood of last season’s growth in preference 


to that which is older. In this way we 
keep the plant at its best. Hybrid per- 
petuals will require a second pruning in 
July, or as soon as the first flowering 
period is over. This will encourage the im- 
mediate production of new branches, upon 
which the flowers of the next crop will be 
borne, in due season, if all conditions are 
favorable. In order to facilitate this 
growth, feed the plant well. 

Tea Roses will bloom well the first sea- 
son, and as they are constant bloomers 
they are very desirable for Summer beds. 
Two-year-old plants are preferable to the 
small ones dealers advertise so cheaply. 


Cut the plants back sharply when you set 


them out, and mulch the bed well during 
the hot weather of Summer. Grass clip- 
pings from the lawn are good for this pur- 
pose. Spread them about the roots of the 
plants—which should be set about a foot 
apart—to the depth of an inch or two. 
When they begin to decay, remove them, 
or dig them into the soil about your Roses, 
and put on fresh clippings. You may not 
get many Roses during the Summer, but 
as soon as cool, Fall weather sets in you 
will have flowers that will delight you, 
and every one who sees them, and they 
will follow each other in rapid succession 
until cold weather comes. Provided, of 
course, you feed the plants well. Much 
depends upon that, as I have already said. 
Tea Roses have the same unromantic ap- 
petite which characterizes the larger mem- 
bers of the family. 

The Rose has its enemies. 


The aphis 


and the leaf-roller, the Rose-chafer and 


the slug, will all do their best—or their 
worst—to injure it, and, if let alone, they 
will soon spoil your plants. I have found 
the most effective insecticide I have ever 
used in the ordinary “Ivory” soap in use 
in most houselrolds, or readily obtainable 
anywhere. Melt half a pound of it and 
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_add to it about twelve quarts of water, 


and apply this to your plants early in the 
season, with a sprayer such as gardeners 
use in their operations among small fruit 
plants. It will prevent the aphis, and 
Rose-chafer, and slug from taking posses- - 
sion of your plants. Care must be taken, 
however, to have it reach all parts of the 
plant. Let some one bend the bush over 
while you operate the hose of the sprayer, 
and you will find it an easy matter to get 
the application whyre it is most needed, 
which is the under side of the leaves. I 
would advise the use of this insecticide 
as a preventive, for an “ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” they 
tell us. It is much easier to keep insects 
away than it is to get rid of them after 
they have established themselves on our 
plants. Bear this in mind and act on the 
offensive. The leaf-roller is most effect- 
ively fought by crushing it between flat 
sticks—that is, if you are too fastidious 
to use thumb and finger, properly encased 
in leather gloves. 

Of late years, Roses have been troubled 
considerably by a disease of fungous char- 
acter, generally known as “black spot,” 
because of the effect it has upon the leaves 
of affected plants. Bordeaux mixture, 
such as gardeners make ‘use of in spray- 


irs small fruits, plums and other garden 


products, will, if used promptly and per- 
sistently, soon overcome it. If nothing is 
done to check it, it will soon kill the plant ~ 
it attacks, and spread to others. Wage 
War against it as soon as you discover | 
black, rusty looking spots upon the foliage 
of your plants. 
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A STORY OF A CHANGE OF HEART 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


CuHaAapTerR [X—Continued 
E’LL jest do our best, vw’ then if 
\ \/ we don’t come out ahead, we 
won't hev to think, after its all 
over, that mebbe, ef we’d done a leetle 
more, we'd ha’ carried the day. ‘The more 
I think on’t, the more set I be on tryin’ 
to git the’..tart o the shif’less critters.” 

It was finally arranged that old Towser 
was to be shut up in the granary, until 
needed. Then they would wait for the 
coming of the expectea visitors, in the 
darkness. They would allow them to ef- 
fect an entrance to the house, and then— 
they would trust to luck for further de- 
velopments. Future action would depend 
on circumstances. 

“Yer en bunk down on the lounge,” 
said Miss Betty to John. “I’m goin’ to 
set in the rockin’ cheer, over’n this corner. 
An’ Mary—I don’t know what we'll do 
with her. I s’pose *t’d scare ye to deth to 
think 0’ goin’ to bed; or bein’ shet up in 
the bed-room ?” 

“Tet me stay here, with you,’ pleaded 
Mary. 

“We'd o’t to left her over to your house,” 
said Miss Betty. “I don’t see why we 
didn’t think o’ that. Shell be right *n 
the way here, ’n’ jest as like’s not spile 
the hul doin’s.” 

“Wall, she’s here, *n’ we’ve got to make 
the best of it now,” said John, philosophi- 
cally. “I guess she won’t make no trouble. 
She e’n stay with me, on the lounge, *n’ 
then she won’t be so ’fraid. I say, Mis’ 
Peabody, if y’u jest as le’ves, I'd like to 
hev yu keep that ol’ shot-gun p’inted 
*tother way. That is, ef it’s loaded.” 

“Of course it’s loaded,” said Miss Betty, 
with a look of pride at the old weapon. 
Someway, it made her feel as if she had, 
in it, the backing of an arsenal. “But ef 
yu don’t like the looks of it Ill keep 


the muzzle t’ord the WAnlen. T_ sh’dn’t 


wonder if one end was ’bout as safe as - 


‘tother. It us’t to kick like sixty, when 
father shot crows with it, an’ I s’pose it’s 
likely to do the same trick now.” Miss 
Betty chuckled over the idea. So excited 
was she over the adventure, so far as it 
had gone, that she had almost forgotten to 
be cross. In fact, sle was enjoying her- 
self more than at any time in the last ten 
years. : 

Before the clock struck nine the lights 
were put out with the exception of that of 
the lantern, which Miss Betty insisted on 
having hung in the cellarway for use in 
case of need. The shades had been drawn 
down when they were lighted, so that no 
one, outside, could see what was being 
done in the old kitchen. John took pos- 
session of the lounge, with Mary cuddled 
up behind him, in the corner, so nervous 
and excited over the danger which loomed 
up gigantically before her childish vision 
that she hardly dared to draw a long 
breath, and: Miss Betty sat bolt upright 
in the rocking-chair, with her gun across 
her knees, ready for whatever might hap- 
pen. : 


CHAPTER X 


‘The silence that followed seemed almost — 
more terrible to Mary than she believed 
the sound of. battle would, when it came. 
Every little noise, from outside, made her 
start, and think that, at last, the burglars . 
were there, and had begun their attempt 
to force an entrance to the house. John 
would give her head a reassuring pat, now 
and then, and whisper to her to “not be so 
skeery,” but she found it impossible to. 
take his advice. The “skeery” feeling 
could not be got rid of so easily. 

It seemed as if they waited for ages. 
But by and by the old clock “warned,” 
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and, in John’s estimation of time, about 
an hour later it struck, and struck ten. 

_“T declare, it seems to me it o’t to begin 
to be daylight,” he whispered across the 
room to Miss Betty. “Hain’t gone to 
sleep, hev ye, Mis’ Peabody ?” 

“S-sh!” responded Miss Betty, warn- 
ingly. 

They listened intently. 

There was a sound at the front of the 
house such as they had not heard before. 
It was as if someone was making his way 
through the lilac bushes which grew be- 
fore the window. They could hear the 
branches, as they were pushed aside, mak- 
ing a little, swishing noise, as if the wind 
was blowing through them, only with 
more regularity. At any other time, this 
sound would not have been noticed by 
them, but with their senses so keenly 
alert, it was almost as distinct as a foot- 
fall would have been. 

“Tt’s them!’ whispered Miss Betty. 
“Be on the lookout, now.” . 

Presently there was a noise at the win- 
dow. ‘Then silence, as if whoever made it 
was listening, to make sure that it was 
safe to go ahead. 

_ Then they heard the sash lifted cau- 
tiously, a little way, after which the man, 
or men, at the window seemed to listen 
again. 

Evidently the result was reassuring, for 
the sash began to move again. 

Then a hand seemed to be reached 
through the opening, for the sound of it, 
in contact with the window-shade, was 
distinctly heard. 

Another silence ensued. Evidently 
the men were holding a consultation as to 
what should be done with the shade. 
Pretty soon operations were resumed. The 
sash was shoved up as far as it would go. 
Then a hand pushed the shade aside, and 
a head was thrust in at the window, after 
which there was silence, broken only by 
the muffled sound of a man’s breath. It 
seemed to Mary, however, as if they must 
hear her heart thumping against her ribs. 
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But John gave her another reassuring pat, 
and she kept as still as a mouse. She 
imagined she could see Miss Betty, with 
her gun ready for business, and she knew 
that not a sound was escaping the vigi- 
lance of her sharp ears, as she sat there, 
waiting for what was to come. 

Then there was another sound, a kind 
of hissing one, and at first Mary could not 
imagine what made it, but when the wind 
blew in upon her from the direction of the 
window, she concluded that what she had 
heard had been the sound of a knife, 
drawn across the shade, and that it had 
been cut away in crder to give the men 
free ingress to the room. 

She was right about this. 

Then the sounds from the window indi- 
eated that a person was crawling through. 
Slowly, cautiously, with little halts for 
taking observation, entrance was effected 
and one of the men stood in the room not 
ten feet away from where Miss Betty sat 
with the muzzle of her gun pointed 
straight at him. Could he have seen this 
deadly weapon the retreat of Bull Run 
would no doubt have been repeated on a 
small scale, but without a moment’s delay. 
But fortunately for his peace of mind, he 
could not know that he was facing what 
was almost equal to a cannon’s mouth. 

“All right—come ahead,” he whispered 
to his companion. 

He moved to one side of the window, 
and waited until the other joined him. 

Then, to make sure that all was safe, 
they listened again. All threa of the orig- 
inal occupants of the room had to hold 
their breaths for fear their presence would 
be discovered. 

“All right—turn on the light,” whis- 
pered the man who had first entered the 
room to his companion. 

The order was obeyed. A rather feeble 
ray of light from a dark-lantern shot 
through the darkness. 

It was the signal for action. 

“Go fer *em!” commanded Miss Betty, 
and the order for battle was immediately 
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followed by a sound so terrific that it 
seemed as if a peal of thunder must have 
been the cause of it, and the flash from 
the old shot-gun was like the lghtning 
which accompanies these demonstrations 
of Nature. There was a-cry, a 
and a dash toward the window, but John 
was there to head off the escape of the 
men. Miss Betty picked herself up as 
rapidly as possible from the corner into 
which she had been thrown by the recoil 
of her gun, and sprang to the cellar-way 
for the lantern. 


eroan, 


As she opened the door, the light of 
the lantern shone out, and one of the men, 
evidently thinking that it was a light from 
an adjoining room, from which it might 
be possible for him to make good his es- 
cape, sprang toward it. Miss Betty was 
ahead of him. He could not pass her. 
Seeing this, and being determined to get 
away before another explosion took place 
in which he might be disabled, as his 
companion evidently was, to judge by 
the groans that greeted his ears, he sprang 
against her, thus forcing her into the 
cellar-way before him. The cellar-stairs 
began only a step or two away from the 
threshald of the cellar door, and Miss 
Betty, unable to save herself, plunged 
down them, head-foremost, and the man 
followed her, bringing up against the wall 
with his head between a couple of pork- 
barrels. The suddenness of his descent 
bewildered him, and the force with which 
his head stuck the barrels, as he came in 
contact with them, stunned him. 

Miss Betty, from her position at the 
foot of the stairs, could see the trap the 
man was in, as the hght from the lantern 
hanging in the cellar-way shone down 
into the cavernous depths of the cellar. 

“Hurry, John, hurry,” she screamed. 
“Git here afore he comes to an’ we’ve got 
him. - Never mind the one up stairs. I 
don’t b’leeve he’ll git fur, ef I hit him. 
He won’t, if it took holt o’ him as it did 
o’ me,” she thought, as a twinge of pain 
shot through her arm. She tried to get 


upon her feet, but she could not. Her 
knee seemed to crinkle under her weight 
and she sank down again with a groan. 

John appeared upon the scene. He had 
to laugh when he saw the predicament the. 
man was in. 


? 


“Wall. I declare!” he exclaimed. “Ef 
ever I see anybody in a fix, its him. The 
idee 0’ makin’ a bear-trap out o’ two pork- 
barrels! It beats all I ever heard tell of,” 
and John kept chuckling over the matter, 
as he tied the man’s: hands securely with 
a strap, before releasing him. In order to 
do that, he had to move one of the pork-_ 
barrels. | 

“Did the house get struck?” asked the 
man, as he began to regain consciousness. 

“I sh’d say it did,’ answered John. 
“An’ yer partner got a ‘putty good dose of 
it, I reckon, by the sounds. Hear him 
groan? That’s what a feller gets by fool- 

> round the war department.” he added 
with a chuckle. “Eh, Mis’ Peabody, ain’t 
that “bout your opinion ?” and the chuckle 
broke into a aise 

“T guess so,” answered Miss Betty, with 
a groan. “I Secon Ill hev to hev some 
help, to git up stairs. I can’t stan’ on 
my feet, some way. One of ’em seems to 
hev give out.” 3 

John assisted her to her feet, or tried 
to, but she was unable to bear her ee 
on one limb. 

“T can’t step,” she said. ‘“Y’ll hev to 
carry me.” 

John carried her up stairs and laid her 
on the old lounge. 

“Where’s Mary?” she asked. 

“Dunno,” answered John. ‘“Hadn% 
thought o’ her, there was so much else to 
think of.” | 

He went to the cellar way and got the 
lantern, and came back and looked about 
the room. 

Under the window the other tramp lay, 
groaning, but evidently half unconscious. 
The floor about him was red with blood. | 

“D’y s’pose he'll die?” asked Miss Betty, 


faintly. She was beginning to be fright- 
ened, now, at what she had done. 

John looked the man over. 

“T guess he'll pull through,” he de- 
-eided. “You hit him in the leg, an’ 
he’s bleedin’ a good ’eal, but I don’t b’leeve 
he’s dangerous.” 

“Do look for Mary,” groaned Miss 
Betty. “I shouldn’t wonder ef she was 
jest scairt to de’th.” - 

But just then the woodshed door opened 
a little way, and a white, frightened face 
peered into the room. 

“Here she is,’ cried John “She’s 
sear’t, but she ain’t scar’t to de’th by any 
means. Don’t be afeard to come in, lit- 
tle gal—its safe enough now.” 

Thus encouraged, Mary ventured into 
the rqom. 

“T wish yd git some. water,” 
Betty to her. “I guess I’m faint. 
dretful queer, someway.” — 

Mary brought her the water she asked 
for, casting fearful glances toward the 
window where the wounded man lay groan- 
ing. Miss Betty drank some. Fer a mo- 
ment it made her feel better, then the 
deathly feeling she had complained of 
came over her again. 

“Bring—the—camphire,” she gasped. 
John was frightened at her appearance, 
and stood looking on helplessly, but Mary 
found the camphor, and bathed her aunt’s 
face in it, and poured some on her apron 
and held it te her nostrils. 

“That helps me,” said Miss Betty. Then, 
as she attempted td move, she gaye * 
groan, and sank back upon the lounge, 
where she lay shivering as if with an ague- 
chill, between the feeling of faintness that 
had possession of her and the pain which 
sharpness, from 


said Miss 
I feel 


prevented her, from its 
becoming unconscious. 
“T guess I'd better do somethin’ with 
_ the pris’ners we’ve took, *n’ then run over 
after Susan,’ said John, becoming more 
and more frightened at Mise Betty’s ap- 
pearance and actions. 
~ “J think you had,” responded Mary, as 
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she bathed her aunt’s face in cold water. 


“Vm afraid she got hurt by the fall into 
the cellar.” 

John managed to get the wounded man 
out of the room and into the -granary. 
Then he came back and succeeded in get- 
ting the other out cf the cellar. He was 
still dazed by his fall, and John had but 
little difficulty ia getting him te accom- 
pany him to the place where both could be 
kept in safety, with Towser on guard, 
until they could be turned over to the 
proper. authorities. 
one securely bound, and the other unable 
to walk alone, there was but little danger 
of their attempting te make escape. 

When John’s wife came, Miss Betty had 
fainted away, and she found Mary almost 
beside herself with fright. She was sure 
her aunt was dying. 

They got her into the bedroom, and 
laid her down on the bed, and then tried 
to revive her. By and by, she began to. 
shew signs of returning consciousness, and 
presently she opened her eyes. 

. “Undress me, *n’ put me to bed, *n’ hev ~ 
John go fer the doctor,” she said, faintly. 
“Y’m hurt. Hurt bad, I guess.” — 

John was sent after the physician in 
hot haste, and his wife and Mary removed 
Miss Betty’s clothes, and got her into 


bed. More than once, while they were 


doing this, they had to bathe her face, and _ 
bring the camphor bottle, to prevent her 
from fainting again. Every time her 
knee was touched, she groaned, and once 
in a while she almost screamed with pain. 
so keen was the suffering it caused her. — 

When the doctor came he examined her 
knee, and looked grave. 

“It’s a fracture of one of the bones,” he 
said. “I think shell come out of it, all 
right, but shell have to stay in bed for 
some time. And it’s going to be hard 
work to keep her quiet.” He knew Miss 
Betty, and her active ways, and this knowl- 
edge made him rather doubtful about man- 


. aging her to his liking. 


(To be continued.) 


With the hands of — 
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THE HELIOTROPE 
HIS plant is always greatly admired. 
ake Not so much for its beauty, perhaps, 
as for its most delightful fragrance. 
A cluster of blossoms will fill a good-sized 
But it is 
really a lovely -flower, though not showy. 


room with its spicy sweetness. 


Its color—in varying shades of blue—is 
not favorable to brilliance. 

It is seldom well grown, though it is 
not difficult to grow, when its habits and 
needs are understood. It requires fre- 
quent repotting in rather strong, loamy 
soil, into which some leaf mold has been 
mixed. Also enough sand to make the 
compost friable. It is a plant that takes 
kindly to pruning. It should be frequent- 
ly cut back to make it bushy and compact, 
and encourage the production of many 
branches upon the new growth of which 
a profuse and constant crop of flowers 
depends. Unless you can keep the plant 
growing you need not expect blossoms from 
it. In house-culture this plant is often 
affected with what is termed “rust.” This 
trouble is generally caused by a small, 
mite-like insect that burrows into the 
young growth of the plant, sucking the 
sap from it, and causing discoloration of 
the foliage. The remedy consists in two 
or three immersions of the plant in a bath 
of tobacco tea the color of weak table tea. 
Stems and refuse fror a cigar-manufac- 
tory are fully as desirable for this pur- 
pose as clean tobacco. Pour hot water 
over a pailful of them and let them soak 
for several hours. Then drain off the 
water and mix it with clear water until 
you have the strength desired. It is well 
to prepare the bath in a tub large enough 
to allow the plant to be dipped in it, and 
entirely submerged. Take the infested’ 
plant in your hand, insert it, with your 
fingers over the soil in the pot, and dip it 
carefully, holding it under for two or 
three minutes. If plants have been badly 
damaged by the pest before the cause of 
trouble is discovered, it is well to cut away 


most-of the top, and allow them to renew 
themselves. 7 

Great care must be taken in watering. 
The Helotrope has thousands of fine roots 
which extract moisture rapidly from the 
soil, therefore, if only such quantity as is 
sufficient to meet the needs of a Geranium 
is given, it will soon suffer, and shortly be- 
come diseased and eventually die. It should 
be well watered daily. If good drainage 
has been provided there will be no danger 
from over watering. If allowed to get 
dry at the roots, it will almost always shed 
its leaves. a 

‘The Heliotrope is very susceptible to 
the deadly effects of coal-gas. It seldom 
does well in a room where gas is used for 
illuminating purposes. 

It is fond of considerable warmth, and 
must have a liberal amount of sunshine. 
In a low temperature it frequently drops 
its foliage, and almost always fails to 
bloom. : 

Because of its enormous number of 
feeding roots it exhausts the nutriment of 
the soil rapidly, therefore fertilizers must 
be apphed frequently during the flower- 
ing season. 

It can be grown in shrubby fan or 
as a standard. I prefer it when made to 
throw out many branches close to the pot. 
Old plants are easily renewed by cutting 
away the old branches. New ones are 
readily grown from cuttings inserted in | 
sand which should be kept moist and 
warm. 


THE PEONY 


OW that this magnificent flower is 

coming into favor again (it ought 

never to have fallen into neglect, for 
it is one of the best of all hardy herbaceous 
plants) a few hints about the care it re- 
quires may not be out of place. It seldom 
blooms the first season after removal, and 
frequently complaints come in that plants. 
two, three, and even four years old have 
never bloomed. It is a plant that likes 
to be let alone. So averse is it to any dis- 
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turbance of its roots that it takes its own 
time in which to recover from it, and it 
frequently does not become fully estab- 
lished in its new quarters for a year or 
more. Until it has made up its mind to 
settle down and grow, you need not expect 
blossoms from it. 

It does much better in a heavy clay loam 
than in a lighter soil. It likes good 
drainage, and a great deal of old, well 
rotted cow manure. This should be dug 
in about its roots every spring. We often 


ROSE FLOWERED PEONIES 


find old clumps in gardens long deserted, 
from which there will be a crop of small 
flowers each season, but when well cared 
for the plants will give immense flowers, 
rich in color, and so profuse in quantity 
that the stalks will bend beneath their 
weight. It is not at all uncommon to see 
well-established plants several years old, 
on which flowers can be counted by the 
hundred. When properly cared for, 
plants increase in beauty with age, and 
are good for a lifetime. 

Of all early flowering plants, there is 
nothing superior to the Peony for use in 
wide borders, and for planting among 
shrubbery, where a brilliant show of color 
is desired. Grouped on the lawn they 


a 


are extremely effective during their flower- 
ing season, but because this is brief and 
comes early, I would not advise planting 
them there, as the plants themselves are 
not. especially attractive. Give up the 
lawn to plants whose attractiveness covers 
a longer period 

Peonies can be planted in Fall or 
Spring Cover them well with litter or 
cld manure in Fall, and fork it in about 
the plants when Spring comes. 


THE PRIMULA OBCONICA — 


HAVE had a strong friendship for this 

plant ever since it first came to my no- 

tice. Its delicate flowers have a sugges- 
tion of “Spring beauties” in them—even 
their fragrance is of the “‘woodsy” kind— 
and they are so freely and constantly pro- 
duced that-a well-grown specimen is a con- 
stant source of delight. Especially in early 
winter when there is likely to be a dearth 
of other flowers are they appreciable. 

In order to grow this plant well, you 
must give it a lght, spongy soil, and 
plenty of water. It has hundreds of fine 
roots, and these take up the moisture so 
rapidly that twice as much water will be 
required by even 1 small plant as suffices 
a two-year old Geranium. If water is not 
given in liberal quantities, your plants 
will fail to grow or bloom well. It is par- 
ticularly well adapted to shady windows. 
It does not seem to care for sunshine. 

Young plants, grown from spring-sown 
seed, can be procured of most dealers in 
fall. These plants can be divided next 
spring, and made to produce any number 
of new plants for use the following winter. 

We have another form of this Primula 
which deserves a place in every collection 
—the Baby Primrcse. I know of no more 
delightful httle plant. It is always in 
bloom, bright, winsome, cheerful, and 
with a way about it that makes it irresist- 
ible. This requires the same treatment as 
that advised for P. Obconica. 

A.good deal was said, at one time, about 
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the poisonous properties of P. Obconica. 
It was claimed that many persons were 
unable to have it in the room with them. 
If they did, an eruptive trouble soon ap- 
peared on the skin, akin to the effect of 
the Poison Ivy. I have never seen but 
two cases of it, and these were on persons 
troubled with eczema. I do not believe 
that any person with good blood and a 
healthy condition of the skin need stand 
in the least fear of injury from this plant. 


THE FREESIA 
S a winter bloomer, the Freesia has 
of late become very popular, its pret- 


ty flowers being in great demand, . 


along about holiday-time, for bouquets and 
table decoration. It isa native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was brought to this 
country many vears ago, therefore it is 
not what might be called a “new” plant, 
Dut. Or 
seemed to drop out of sight shortly after 
its introduction, for a time. But a few 
years ago, some searcher after “novelties” 
heard of it and succeeded in finding it, 
and the result is that it has now become 
a standard flower for forcing in Winter. 
It is related to the Irid family, which 
includes the Iris, Gladiolus, Crocus, 
Tigridia and others of similar habit. 

It is easily brought into bloom in the 
window-garden. Plant several roots in a 
six inch pot of turfy loam and sand. The 
pot need not be put away in the dark 
hke those containing ordinary bulbs. 
Simply water well at planting-time, and 
then give no more water until growth of 
top is seen. Give a moderate amount of 
heat, and no sunshine until after the 
flowers have faded. Then expose the pots 
to full sun to ripen the roots. After the 
foliage turns yellow, set the pots away 
without disturbing the roots in them. 
Let the soil dry out during Summer; in 
September shake the roots out of the old 
soil and repot. By planting at intervals 
until December, we can secure a long 
succession of bloom. The flower-stalks 


some unaccountable reason it - 


are very slender, and must be tied to sup- 
ports of wire or something else as unob- 
trusive, as they reach up. If this is not 
done they will crinkle down before flower- 
ing time arrives, and the crop of flowers 
will be spoiled. | 

In color the flowers of the Freesia are 
pure white, or white with a blotch of pale 
orange on each of the lower divisions of 
the perianth. In shape they somewhat 
resemble the Gladiolus, but they are very 
much smaller. They average an inch and. 
a half or two inches in length, and are 
borne in spikes which are depressed at the 
extremity, as Hf an accident had happened 
and half broken down the spike at its 
junction with the stalk. The flowers stand 
nearly upright on this horizontal stem. 
The foliage is grass-like and sparse. All 
the beauty of the plant is in its flowers. 
They have a rich, fruity, tropical fra- 
grance, and a spike of them will fill quite 
a room with their delightful odor. They 
are very popular for cutting because of 
their lasting quality. 

Those who have never grown this flower 
will do well to try a dozen bulbs of it this 
season. I venture the prediction that 
they will be so well pleased with it that 


next vear they will have a good many pots 


of it. — Sige ae 
ARTIFICIAL MANURE FOR POT 
PLANES: 2. = 
WRITER in the Journal of Horticul- 
A ture advocates the use of artificial” 
manures for pot plants in window 
and greenhouse, because it is often impos- 
sible to procure. He such kinds as are 
generally advised. He fully recognizes 
the value of liquid manure as obtained 
from the product of the cow yard, but— 
does not consider it very superior to 
artificial kinds when the latter are prop- 
erly apphed. He has found, by care- 
ful experiments, that equal quantities of 
Peruvian guano and the ordinary com- 
mercial fertilizers can be combined and 
made to supply Palms, Ficuses, Azaleas, 
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Fuchsias and Carnations with a food which 
they greatly appreciate. He also uses it 
‘in dilute form on Ferns, Callas, Begonias, 
and Primroses, and if it works well with 
all these plants, there is no good reason 
why it should not prove satisfactory with 
the general run of plants grown in win- 
_ dow-garden and greenhouse, as the sorts 
named do not differ greatly from most 
others in habits and requirements. Its 
effect on the plants named is very satis- 
factory. It imparts to their foliage that 
deep, rich color, which is a sure indication 
of health. 

I presume the writer is correct, though 
I would prefer a fertilizer made from the 
product of the cow yard, because I know 
what that will do, and there is nothing in 
the way of an experiment in its use. But 
what he says about the impossibility of 
getting it, especially in the city, is true, 
and those who need a fertilizer of some 
kind have to depend on some preparation 
which can be found on the market. These 
persons will do well to try the method 
advised above. Experiment carefully— 
try it on a few plants at first and observe 
results. It will be noticed that he does 
not give any definite amount to use. This 
cannot well be done, because artificial 
“manures vary greatly in strength. You 
will have to ascertain the quantity for 
yourself, beginning with weak solutions. 
By watching the effect, you can soon 
satisfy yourself as to whether more is 
needed, or if you are giving all that the 
plant requires. If the growth that results 
is healthy and vigorous, be satisfied with 
that. Over-stimulated plants are sure to 
fail in time. 

Unhealthy plants can often be brought 
back to a condition of health by the appli- 
eation of nitrate of soda. A piece about 
the size of a marble will be enough for a 
twelve inch pot. Other, and smaller sizes 
in that proportion. When a plant lags, 
this is valuable in assisting development. 

We often find in Summer, when obliged 
to use hard water on plants, that-the 
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young growth assumes.a brownish tint 
that is not desirable. -A teaspoonful of the 
nitrate dissolved in two gallons of water 
will soften it, and have the effect of 
keeping the plants upon which it is used 
in fine condition. Apply twice a week. 

All kinds of plants are greatly benefited 
by having frequent changes made in the 
food furnished them, while they are in a 
process of development. All manures 
must be “mixed with brains,” like the 
paints of the famous old artist, to make 
them most effective. That is to say, use - 
them intelligently. Observe their action 
and govern your use of them by their 
effect, increasing, varying, and modifying 
as seems necessary in each particular case. 


THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER 


Marguerite Carnations.—Such plants as 
you care to make use of for winter, ought. 
to be taken up and potted at once. Cut 
away most of the top—all the flower- 
stalks—and disturb the roots of the plant 
as little as possible. Before lifting, wa- 
ter well, to prevent the soil from crumbling © 
away from the roots. ‘This necessitates 
the use of the soil the plant has been 
erowing in all Summer, but no harm will 
result from it if plenty of fertilizer is 
used later on, when the plant begins to 
grow. Do not take the plants into the 
house immediately after potting, but put 
them in a cool, shady place for a week or 
ten days. Shower them well every day. 
If this is not done the red spider will be 
pretty sure to injure them. I have here- 
tofore spoken of the great value of this 
plant for winter use, and [ desire to 
again call attention to its merits. I find 
it more satisfactory, in many ways, than 
any of the greenhouse varieties. It 
blooms much more freely, and constantly. 
Its flowers are perhaps not as large, on an 
average, but they are as fine in form, color, 
and fragrance. 

Palms and Ferns.—This is one of the 
best months of the year in which to pro- 
cure these plants for use in the living- 
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room. Because greenhouse heat has not 
yet been turned on, therefore the plants 
have not been weakened by the warm, 
moist atmosphere peculiar to such places. 
After they have become used to the con- 
ditions which prevail there, they are sure 
to suffer when removed to rooms where 
the air is hot and dry. This being the 
case, it stands us in hand to get them 
early in the season, before they have been 
subjected to conditions so unlike those 
to be found in the ordinary dwelling that 
we cannot successfully imitate them. 


Success with Palms.—lI am convinced 


that more persons fail with Palms because 
of imperfect drainage than from any othe - 
cause. In order to keep them in good 
condition, their root-action must be as 
nearly perfect as possible, and it cannot 
be that if the soil is kept so wet that it 
sours. In a soil soured because of stag- 
nant water, the roots soon become dis- 


eased, and the first indication the plant 


gives of this condition is seen in the 
yellowing of the tips of the leaves. By all 
means, pay particular attention to drain- 
age. Palms lke a movzst soil, but not a 
wet one. If good drainage is provided, 
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surplus water can always find a ready es- 
cape at the bottom of the pot, and there 
is no harm resultant from over-watering. - 
Palms like a rather heavy soil, like gar- 
den loam. Ferns are fond of much lighter 
soil, like leaf mold and sand, or turfy mat- 
ter and sand. But they also require good 
drainage. If you give them this, water 
may be applied daily without any danger 
of injury. 

It is a good plan to use horn shavings 
in the soil for Palms. These shavings 
contain a great deal of nutriment. This, 
however, is not given off very rapidly, as 
moisture does not affect them all at once. 
Because of this, they are very useful, as 
they give a lasting quality to the soil 
which makes frequent repotting unneces- 
sary. 


Asparagus Sprengerr.— This plant 
ought to be given attention at least once a 
year, if you desire to keep it in a healthy, 
erowing condition—and it is not fully 
satisfactory when not growing. Old 
plants, that have been neglected, often 
fail to throw up the new shoots upon 
which one must depend for beauty, and 
they cannot be coaxed to do so as long as 
their reots are cramped for room. This 
makes it necessary for us to separate the 
old roots, and put the smaller plants thus 
secured in seven, eight or nine inch pots, 
or to shift the old cramped specimens into. 
pots too large for convenient handling. 
I would advise the division plan. Be- 
cause of the thick mass of roots which 
form, the only way in which the old plant 
can be separated is by cutting. You can-— 
not break the roots apart. Take a thin- 
bladed, sharp knife, or a small saw, and 
cut down through the mass. Of course 
many of the tuberous roots will be in- 
jured by this summary method, but no 
great harm will be done by it, as there will 
be plenty of untouched roots left in the 
portions of soil which escapes knife or 
saw. The best portions of root to use are 
those of recent growth, provided you 
make sure that there is an “eye,” or grow- 
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ing point attached. Discard as much as 
possible of the old, hardened growth. 

It is a good plan to cut away all the old 
branches at the time of repotting. Water 
the plants well, and then set them away 
in a dark corner to form new roots. As 
a general thing, no more water will be 
needed until the plant begins to grow. 
The old roots, being tuberous in character, 
have a supply of moisture quite sufficient 
to meet all their requirements until new 
feeders are sent out. The production of 
new branches will not take place until 
such roots are formed. 

This plant does well in a soil of loam 
and sand—better, indeed, than in a light 
soil, which many seem to think it needs 
because they consider it a variety of 
Fern. It is in no sense a Fern, and the 
only thing it has in common with a Fern 
is its liking for partial shade. 


The Aster.—At this season the merit 
of the annual Aster as a late flowering 
will be readily apparent to all who grow 
it. We have no flower that excels it in 
profusion, except the Chrysanthemum, 
and for garden-use it is far superior to 
that. Some of the latest varieties are likely 
to be in their prime ‘when cold weather 
comes. A severe frost would put an end 
to their usefulness in the garden. But 
such plants can be potted and removed 
to the house, where they will last for weeks. 
I speak of this now, that those who have 
late Asters may take proper care of them 
before they have suffered any injury from 
cold weather. A good-sized plant will 
nearly fill a window of ordinary size. We 
have few flowers that last longer after cut- 
ting. If the water in which you place 
them ‘is changed frequently, it is possible 
to keep them for a fortnight without their 
showing any sign of fading, or dropping 
their petals. Another peculiarity of theirs 
is that of developing the small flowers 
along the lower part of the stalk quite as 


pertectly as those above. These are often 
more desirable than the upper flowers, be- 
cause of their smallness. They are better 
adapted to the requirements of personal 
decoration, and for small vases they are 
almost equal to Roses. 


Hollyhocks in Fall—As a_ general 
thing, we do not get a great many flowers 
from these plants after the present month, 
but we may have a profuse bloom, late in 
the season, if we are careful to prevent 
the formation of seed during the summer 
and early fall months. I make a practice 
of going over my plants every day, and 
removing every flower as soan as it fades. 
This prevents the exhaustion of the plant, 
for one thing, and gives it a neat, tidy 
look, for another. Old stalks to which 
dricd-up flowers still cling are not par- 
ticularly attractive. Treated in this man- 
ner, the plants will often throw up new 
flower-stalks from the base of the plant, 
and give flowers until the coming of win- 
ter. These stalks are seldom as tall as 
those produced in summer, but their flow- 
ers are nearly as large, and quite as attrac- 
tive. A Hollyhock which is allowed to 
develop seed is not worth much after 
September. 


Only a Little Flower 
BY GLEN I. KEENEY. 


I am only a little flower, 
Growing along the way, 

Yet I gladden the hearts of the men of toil 
As they pass at the close of day. 


I am only a little flower— 
A daisy, growing wild, 

Yet I may teach a beautiful thought 
To some little wondering child. 


I am only a little flower, 
Giving all the joy I can; 

Thus I fill a place in this beautiful world, 
As a part of God’s great plan. 
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OUR READERS’ PERPLEXITIES 


Fuchsia Trouble.— (Mrs. 8. B.) The leaves 
of Fuchsia which you send show traces of the 
same bacterial disease which works so much 
mischief among Geraniums and Begonias. The 
remedy is Copperdine. You can procure it of 
the large firms dealing in plants. Get it at 
once, and apply as per directions on can. 


Roses, Pansies, and Cactus.—(Mrs. J. B.) 
_ The mildew on your Rose may be caused by cool 
weather, by exposure to cold winds, or by a low 
vitality of the plant. The specimens of Pansy 
branches indicate a diseased condition. Did 
you use barn yard manure about them? If so, 
was it not quite fresh? The Cactus leaf belongs 
to a variety of the Phyllocactus branch of the 
family, and is not a Cereus. 


Carex Japonica.— (Mrs. R. L. P.) I do not 
-know whether Carex Japonica would stand a 
North Carolina winter, or not. JI think it 
would, however, with some protection. 


Name Wanted.—(K. M.) The leaves sent 
were so crushed that they were unrecognizable. 
Send again, but put in box. 


Fir-Tree Oil and Rose Leaf Extract.— (rs. 
F. H.C.) If you will procure catalogues of the 
large plant firms you will find in most of them 
lists of supplies for florists. In these lists you 
will find Fir-tree oil, and Fir-tree oil soap, and 
the Rose leaf Tobacco extract, which is a com- 
bination of the nicotine principle of Tobacco 
and whale oil soap. You will also find Copper- 
dine in the list. 


Pruning Roses.— (R.) 
_ prune Roses is in spring. 


Copperdine.— Mrs. J. P. writes: “What is it? 
Where do we get it? How use it? My drug- 
gist says he never heard of it.” That may be. 
Very likely there are many things he never heard 
of. I have already explained what it is in this 
department. It can be procured of such firms 
as Dreer, Henderson, Vaughan, at any time, 
and in any quantity, notwithstanding the fact 
that the druggists know nothing about it. It 
is used according to the directions which accom- 
pany it. This reply will serve as an answer 
to a score or more correspondents who have 
asked about the preparation. I have only to 
say again, what I have already said several 
times, that I know of nothing else that is of 
any value in diseases of bacterial origin, except 
Bordeaux mixture. And, to all intents and pur- 
poses, it is Bordeaux mixture put up in portable 
shape. 


Moles in the Garden.— (Mrs. O. B. C.) I am 


The proper time to 


told that Castor beans will drive moles away, 
and that they will never stay where the Castor 
plant grows. Have you tried any of the traps 
on the market? Catch a few and the others 
take the hint and emigrate. 


Black Aphis on Chrysanthemums.— (Mrs. C.) 
If you have a spray pump, turn a stream of 
water on the plants infested with black aphis. 
This will dislodge them, if the work is thor- 
oughly done. It may not kill them, but by re- 
peating the operation you ean quite easily keep 
them from injuring the plants. If a prepara- 


‘tion is desired which will kill them, use kero- 


sene emulsion. 


Hibiscus.— (Mrs. O.) Let your Hibiscus 
rest from November to Mareh, in the cellar. 
Keep rather dry, and in a cool, dark place. 


Bougainvillea.—{Mrs. C. S. F.) It seems 


-to me that some of the Chicago florists ought 


to have this plant on sale. Henderson, Dreer— — 
any of the eastern dealers can furnish it. I 
would not order it now. Better wait until 
next season. The location you describe ought 
to be well adapted to its requirements. If any - 
of the new growth shows an inclination to “run,” 
that is, revert to the semi-vining habit of the 
older forms of this plant, cut it back promptly. 
This keeps it bushy and compact. If allowed 
to train itself it is likely to overrun everything 
else in the room. 


Black Flies in Conservatory.— (Mrs. F.) If 
the conservatory is a small one, as I infer from 
what you say, I would advise you to remove all 
the plants from it, and then fumigate well with 
sulphur. While the plants are out of it, give 
them a bath in tobacco tea, or Ivory soap in- 
fusion. Dip them etirely under, and leave them 
submerged for several minutes. Or, if you do 
not care to take the plants out of the house, 
fumigate with tobacco. Scatter stems and_ 
leaves obtained form a cigar store over live 
coals. Moisten the tobacco slightly before put- 
ting it on the coals, in order to secure a dense 
smoke. : : 


Asparagus Fern.—(S. J. P.) What is so 
often called Asparagus Fern is not a Fern in 
any sense of the word. For directions as to 
culture see article in another part of the maga- 
zine. 


Lantana Cuttings.— (Mrs. G. K.) Take half 
ripened branches about three inches in length. 
Cut off all leaves except those at the tip. In-_ 
sert an inch of the cutting in clean sand. 
Press the sand firmly ahont its base, and then — 
water well. Keep the sand moist and warm. _ 
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In ten days or two weeks roots ought to form. 
Treat Jasmine cuttings in same manner. 


Otaheite Orange.—(G.) Give a sunny loca- 
Soil of rich sandy loam, and moderate 
amount of water. Keep scale down by washing 
the foliage once a week with Fir tree oil soap 
suds. If mealy bug puts in appearance, use 
kerosene emulsion. 


tion. 


Cypress Vine.—(E. G. M.) This vine grows 
. well in ordinary garden soil. I think you 
started your plants too early. They do best if 
not started until the weather becomes warm. 
Then ‘they go right ahead, making a rapid 
growth, and developing finely. 


The Price of Palms.—(A. R. H.) A Palm 
with four good character leaves can be bought 
for $1.00 at certain times of the year. Plants 
with seven or eight leaves will generally cost 
$3.00. A large Boston Fern will cost from 
$1.00 to $2.00. 


Ants in Pot Plants.—(A. V. D.) Seatter 
powdered borax among your pots. 


Phrynium.— (Mrs. C. H. G.) This plant may 
be “able to stand the hottest sun” when well 
established, but you might have known had you 
given the matter a little thought, that a plant 
just received from the florist is in no condition 
for exposure to strong sunshine. It should have 
been allowed to get started in a shaded place. 
Very likely its exposure, when exhausted from 
its journey, and with so recent a disturbance of 
its roots, will result in its death. Another time, 
be sure to keep your plants out of the sun till 
they begin to grow. Lemons and Oranges do 
much better in a sandy loam than in leaf mold. 


Book Wanted.— (Mrs. R. W.) O. Judd Co., 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City, can send 
you “Home Floriculture” for $1.00. Or your 
local bookseller would no doubt order it for 
you. 


Ventilating a Small Greenhouse.— (Mrs. W. 
S.B.) By all means have some kind of ventila- 
tion in the roof. You can have a pipe put in, 
running up through the roof, with a cover fit- 
ted to the lower end of it, with a hinge, and 
kept in place by a spring running up inside the 
pipe. Havea string fastened to the edge of the 
lower side of this cover, by which to draw it 
down when you desire to let out the overheated 
air. By fastening this string to something you 
can keep the pipe open at your pleasure. By 
releasing the string, the spring will at once 
draw the cover up against the pipe, and thus 
prevent the exit of air from the room. You 
will need such a ventilator every sunny day in 


winter. 
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Roses and Orchids.— (Mrs. F.D.G.) It is not 
possible to name a Rose from a mere description 
of color, form, and habit. There are many 
varieties so nearly alike in these respects that 
your description would fit them all. The plant 
you describe is no doubt one of our native 


_ Orchids, but I could not name the variety with- 


out seeing it. 


Rose Trouble.—(Mrs. F. P. W.) “Black 
spot” is a fungoid disease which causes great 
harm among Roses. Copperdine, if used per- 
sistently, will check-it. I am not able to recog- 
nize the specimen of flower which you send. 
It was crushed in the mails. 


Roses, Begonias, Gloxinia and Lantanas.— 
(Mrs. W. F. G.) If the Roses are strong, I 
would advise moving them this fall—as soon as 
they ripen their foliage. Disturb their roots 
as little as possible. Cover the soil about them 
with at least six or eight. inches of old manure. 
If Roses kill back to the ground with you in 
winter, I would lay the branches down flat on 
the ground before putting the manure about 
them. You can lay the Rambler down and cover 
it in the same way. Begonias and Gloxinias are 
greatly benefitted, if grown in loam, by having 
sand enough added to make the soil light and 
friable. A “weeping Lantana” ought not to 
grow in upright form. Perhaps it has deter- 
mined to overcome its “weeping” tendencies, and 
hold up its head among folks. 


Lilacs.—(C.) By all means cut away the 
shoots which spring up about the old bush. If 
you do not you will, in a short time, have a per- 
fect thicket of dwarfed growth. Cut them 
down now, and next year keep them from grow- 
ing up again by running the lawn-mower over 
them every time you mow the lawn. ~ 


Specimens for Name.— (Mrs. W. W. Y.) 
Fern, Pteris, Ampelopsis Veitchii. 


Impatiens.—To make this plant bushy, cut it 
back while growing, and keep cutting it back 
until it has as many branches as you want it 
to have. One must be persistent in training 
plants. They may need almost daily attention 
for months before they take on the form you 
want them to. 


Sweet Pea Trouble.—(H. J. G.) I do not 
understand why your Sweet Peas drop their 
flowers as you describe. I have never known 
the plant to behave in this way before. Are you 
sure there were no worms or insects on the’ 
plants? 


Plants for Leadville.—(I. V.) Not having 
had any experience with a climate like yours, I 
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am unable to give any definite advice. Some- Glow Rudbeckia, Peonies, Perennial Phlox, and 
times plants flourish where we would not expect various hardy bulbs. In fall cover to the depth 
them to, therefore I would advise you to ex- of eight or ten inches with leaves, litter from 
periment. Try Hollyhock, Delphinium, Golden _ stable, or even earth. Some of these may sur- 
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prise you by doing well. The only way to make 
sure is by trying them. There are also many 
more hardy plants which you could experiment 
with, if so inclined. 


FLORAL PERPLEXITIES’ FROM 
THE SOUTH 


By Mrs. Go te Drennan 


[All questions regarding floriculture, from 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers to the Gulf of 
Mexico—which are the limits of Southern gar- 
dens—will receive careful attention and prompt 
responses. | 


Mr. Benj. Morse, Atlanta, Ga.—The Tama- 
rix is evergreen, of weeping habit and produces 
long panicles of feathery pink flowers. At a 
glance it has the singular appearance of a 
Cedar in bloom. Perfectly hardy in New Or- 
leans, but would require a heavy mulch or some 
protection in exposed positions in Atlanta. 


Miss Mary T., Memphis, Tenn.—The Bird of 
Paradise is a species of Poinciana, blooming 
the second year from seeds which are borne in 
pods, like legumes. The foliage is quite like 
the Mimosa; the flowers sulphur yellow with 
long, protruding, brilliant red anthers. Not 
hardy in Memphis. The plants require protec- 
tion, during the winter in Lexington, Miss., 
which is considerably south of Memphis. The 
Poinciana, in Louisiana and Florida, makes a 
beautiful little tree. It blooms from April or 
May till frost. 


Mrs. J. C. C., Kyle, Hays county, Texas.— 
Madame Moreau, in deep rose-color, and Blanche 
Moreau, in pure white, are reliable ever-bloom- 
ing Moss Roses. Both are heavily mossed. 
They can be had of any floral firm. Your 
Tuberoses evidently suffer for water. Unless 
the soil under the roots that put forth under 
the bulb is kept moist and never allowed to dry 
the flowers will be imperfect. In pots, unless 
the bulb and its rootlets are kept moist, the top- 
most buds of the Tuberose stalk will wither 
and none of the flowers open wide. Give your 
garden-grown hulbs more water and have the 
soil open for it to penetrate. 


Mrs. W. Sct. H., Newport News, Virginia.— 
Your Asparagus Fern is probably turning yel- 
low from stagnant moisture. Drain the soil by 
free openings under the bottom of pot. Water 
sparingly and set in the shade. On signs of re- 
covery, give more water, and more sunlight. 
Also mulch the surface with some rather rough, 
fibrous garden soil. The surface roots may be 
exposed. Unless your Chrysanthemums are in- 


tended for exhibition purposés, let the side 
shoots grow; or draw them from the soil, run-— 
ning a sharp knife between each and the main 
root and pot in damp, sandy soil, set in the 
shade. Roots will form at once. Unless your 
Jerusalem Cherry is in a pot, I would advise 
not to ship, until late fall or winter. If pot 
and plant, without any disturbance of the reots, 
can be shipped, one time is as good as another. 
No plant should be uprooted when full of fruit. 


Mrs. J. G., Baton Rouge, La.—October is a 
good time to put out Palms. Your pot bound 
Palms will do well turned from the pot into the 
garden in well dug and watered places. The 
Date Palms or Phoenix, and Cyead revoluta 
would be hardy in Baton Rouge. The Umbrella 
China makes an elegant shade tree for lawns. 
Any of the Arbor Vite trees would bear prun- 
ing as you describe; also Juniper, Pittosporum 
and Huonymus can be pruned into any de- 
sired form; or planted in hedges, closely pruned. 


Miss Geenie M., Fort Deposit, Ala.—Fill your | 
pots for Geraniums with dairy compost and 
sand. Broken up and dried compost is suitable. 
Geraniums require water constantly, and good 
drainage. Let them have sunshine. If they 
are doing well, let them alone, and repot next 
spring. Liquid fertilizer once a week is often 
enough. Regarding your Ferns, keep them con- 
stantly moist and in the shade. 


Mrs. Rk. T. M., Nashville, Tenn.— Roses never 
do well, as winter bloomers, for amateurs. Pro- 
fessionals have special Rose houses, and force - 
the blooms at great expense. The Rose is a 
queen and must have a palace in which to reign. 


Mrs. Chas. H., Murfreesborough, Tenn.— 
Cape Jasmines are half-hardy evergreens. Prob- 
ably they would withstand your winters, outside, 
if covered with evergreen boughs and some 
lightly constructed frame of lathes or boards, 
overhead. Give them a heavy top-dressing of 
rich compost, and the benefit of the doubt. 


Miss Mary R. P., Rome, Ga.—Let your Hibis- 
cus remain where it has stood all summer. Cut 
the tops down; cover the crown of the roots 
heavily, with rich compost, late in November, 
and uncover in April. It will probably be the 
handsomest flowering shrub in your garden from | 
May till frost. 


Mrs. Kk. S., Mobile, Alc.—Asparagus Spren- 
geri is the handsomest of all basket plants. Do 
not diseard it because there are no red seed- 
berries. This deficiency arises from the baskets 
being copiously watered when the sprays are 
full of blooms. The pollen washes out and 
wastes, hence no seed formation. Then the 
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English sparrows are sure to eat the seed-berries 
wherever they have access to the hanging bas- 
kets. One year old plants bear seeds of bright 
red. Water well, but wisely. 


Young Gardener, Tupelo, Miss.—The Agera- 
tum is such a common wild flower in all the 
Southern states that you would do better to 
omit it from your collection of plants. 


Mr. Wm. R., Birmingham, Ala.—Calycanthus 
Floridus is as strictly a native of Alabama as 
of Florida. It is common on all the river banks 
and waterways of Alabama. 


Mrs. P. P., Pensacola, Fla.—Centranthus 
vaber is the valerian used in pharmacy. The 
flowers are red, whereas the ornamental species 
advertised in floral catalogues have various 
colors, principally blue. 


Mr. P. M., Dallas, Texas.—The flowers en- 
closed are those of Staplia grandiflora, classed 
among the Cacti. 


INDIAN SUMMER IN SOUTHERN 


GARDENS 
By Mrs. G. T. Drennan 
Dahlias, Roses, Chrysanthemums, Cosmos, 


Cannas, Hibiscus and many other flowers, in- 
eluding the last planted Gladioli and sweet Tube- 
roses are full of The Honeysuckle 
vines are fragrant with flowers and Hydrangeas 
have not faded. 
very best, and the Violets are beginning their 
winter florescence. Baby Primroses, Mignon- 
ette, Verbenas and China Pinks make the low 
borders bright with flowers. Here and there, 
all around, under the shrubbery, in the corners 
etc. Also all kinds of Fancy 


Bi R DS Fish. We ship everywhere 


safely, Ask for free book on care of birds and the 
aquarium. 200 illustrations. 


a 
Iowa Seed Co. DesMoines, Ia. Gold F ish 
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rie {9007 FAMILY 
WASHER FREE. 


Createst Invention of the Age. 
Labor and Expense of Wash- 
ing Clothes Cut in Two. 


No More Stooping, Rubbing or Boiling 
of Clothes. 


Every Household Needs One. 


THE “1900” BALL-BEARING FAMILY 
WASHER SENT FREE 


to anyone answering this advertisement, without 
deposit or advance payment of any kind, freight 
paid, on thirty days trial. The 1900 Ball-Bearing 
Washer is unquestionably the greatest labor-say- 
ing machine ever invented for family use. En- 
tirely new principle. It is simplicity itself. 
There are no wheels, paddles, rockers, cranks or 
complicated machinery. It revolves on bicycle 
ball-bearings, making it by far the easiest run- 
ning washer on the market. No strength re- 
quired, a child can operate it. 

No more stooping, rubbing, boiling of clothes. 
Hot water and soap all thatis needed. It will 
wash large quantities of clothes (no matter 
how soiled) perfectly clean in 6 minutes. Im- 
possible to injure the most delicate fabrics. 


Am Enthusiastic Admirer. 
Chicago, I1l., March 22, 1908. 
The “1900” Washer Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

The washer I bought from you nearly 2 years 
ago isin the best condition yet, and I believe it 
always will be; nothing has 
been worn out or broken off; 
every partis as good as it was 
when! boughtit. Neitherhave 
I noticed that my clothes 
through the continuous use of 
the washer have been worn out. 
Your washer don’t rub the 
clothes to pieces or wear them 
out. It is really the best wash- 
ing machine on the market, 
and if I could help it there 
would not be a housewife in 
the United States without one 
of your “1900” ball-bearing ~<® 
washing machines. I heartily ~ 
recommend it to every lady, for 
it will save her a lot of hard work. 

Mrs. A. H. Centner, 636 Diversey Boulevard... 


Write at orice for catalogueand full particulars to 
1900’ WASHER CO, 
15S. State St., Binghamton, N Y. 
References: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BINGHAMTON,N. Y. 
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and encroaching on the walks, are volunteer 
plants, from the self-sown seeds of Summer. 
Phlox Drummondi, and Phlox Perennial are up 
in colonies of young ovlants. Phlox Drum- 
mondi is bright green all Winter, snow or ice 
covered, no matter, it never even turns a dark 
green, and in advance of the March winds the 
flowers blow, velvety red, lilac, white and rosy- 
pink. Among the host, in the crowded garden 
of flowers, there is one that never fails to elicit 
surprise. It is the Colchicum, in rose and white. 
The flowers spring up in a night without a 
leaf. The lily-hke flowers and the stems are 
waxen, and the anthers bright yellow. Some- 
times, on a barren bit of brown earth, these 
magic flowers spring up by dozens, for all the 
world as if cut flowers had been stuck into the 
soil, on four inch stems. The green leaves of 
this curious bulb appear next Spring. This 
is mere mention of the rich and varied flora 
of Southern gardens in October. The serious 
- consideration is that bulbs must be planted now, 
or there will be no Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffo- 
dils, Jonquils, Narcissus nor Lilies, nor Glory- 
of-the-Snow, nor Star-of-Bethlehem, when the 
Spring time comes. There must be a slaughter 
of the innocents. Hosts of young plants, and 
many that are in the flush of rich Autumnal 
florescence, must be sacrificed. They occupy, 
perhaps, the sunny places the bulbs must have, 
for bulbs must be bedded in the sunniest parts 
of the garden. They must be given conspicu- 
ous beds and borders. Nothing in nature can 
take their places. Daffodils, Jonquils and Nar- 
cissi should be planted in large numbers. The 
bulbs have the faculty of multiplying, year by 
year, and of blooming profusely and beauti- 
fully, without being reset. They do not de- 
teriorate in quality. Hit and miss, careless 
plenty, in among the shrubbery, along the bor- 
ders, over the beds, and if the grounds are ex- 
tensive, athwart broad green, grassy wastes, 
these early bulbous flowers are a revelation. 
Daffodils are lovely primrose yellow; Jonquils 
deep chrome and the Narcissi from cream to 
paper white. Roman Hyacinths are as hardy and 
free as the foregoing, but of greater delicacy 
of appearance. They are so sweet it is always 
advisable to have them near the garden gate, the 
door steps and under the window. Masses of 
the snow white Roman Hyacinths, blooming as 
they do in the Winter garden, from the last 
of January to the second week of March, are 
not surpassed in any land, by any flowers, for 
ideal loveliness. Plant the foregoing hardy 
bulbs freely. The finest imported Holland 
Hyacinths and Tulips are another proposition. 
The bulbs bloom grandly the first year. Then 


new bulblets form and the main bulb nourishes 
them, instead of maturing a fine flower. The 
second year is a disappointment with Hyacinths 
and Tulips. The remedy is to buy the fresh 
importations in limited numbers. Where the 
hardy bulbs first mentioned are safe to buy by 
the hundred, fine Hyacinths and Tulips are 
only safe by dozens. Get fresh bulbs 
Fall, which may easily be done.. There will ~ 
then be no disappointment in the flowers, and 
in the meantime, the bulblets will be growing. 
They will bloom the third year. No flowers 
surpass the large single and double flowered 
Hyacinths from fresh Holland bulbs. The 
method above suggested insures an annual sup- 
ply of superb Hyacinths. 7 
Tulips are the most brilliant of all bulbous 
flowers. Their colors are dazzling. For gar- 
dens north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, 
and south as far as North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, Tulips are highly available. Further 
south the sun gets too hot for the blooms as 
eaily as April. Only the low-growing early Tulips 
do well. They bloom while the weather is cool 
and bracing. The tall, elegant late Tulips, as 
double as Roses, and of brilliant hues, appear 
fresh and brave on the opening of an April 
day, but before the day is over, whether of sun- 
shine and shower or all of sunshine, the flowers 
wilt and the stems fall prone upon the surface 
of the earth. Tulip bulbs are hardy and free, 


every 


but the flower is not of texture and quality to— 


withstand the southern sun. 

Poppies come nearer than aught else filling 
the place of Tulips. They are rival flowers in- 
dazzling red, orange and silvery white. Poppy 
seeds sown over the bulb beds will succeed 
Hyacinths and other bulbous flowers with such 
beautiful effect that the Tulips will not be 
regretted. 


About Our Ponderosa Lemons 
GENTLEMEN: — 

Some timein April, 1962, lreceived from youtwo 
Ponderosa Lemon trees and statement that they 
would bear fruit in two years. This statement 
has been more than verified, as both trees are 
now bearing well matured fruit, the first 
bloomed in the living room in our house in 
January, 1903, and have continued to bloom= 
ever since, and now have on them buds and 
lemons in all sizes, from that of a pea to as- 
large as the largest Orange we ever saw, and 
some of the fruit is turning in color to a yel- 
lowish green. Yours truly, i 
E. W. Epwarbs. _ 
Hlinois, August 26, 1903. : 
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All feneren. runwe the 
HARTSHCRN 


Shade Roller 


is the best. But look out for 
counterfeits. The genuine has 
the signature on the label as 
above. Get the improved. 
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ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


MADE WITH - 
' Gearhart’s Improved 
~ osKNITTER 


by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines. 
H// Knits everything from 
homespun or factoryyarns 
nis equal to hand knittin 
—— (ees also all sizes of ose 
BIG MONEY =: My withoutseams. Only machine 
FOR AGENTS. == S’ made with RIBBINGC 
ATTACHMENT. Ahead of allcompetitors. Write us 
at once for ourcatalogue and samples of work which ex- 
plains everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Address, J, E. G@EARHART & SON, Box 12, Clearfield, Pa. 
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Put in a Ginseng bed. Amazing profits: 
f easily grown; hardy anywhere in the United 
States and Canada. Immense demand; 
meagre supply. . Grown either on farm or 
in small garden. Michigan man took $15,000 
worth off 44 acre last year. 


We sell cultivated seed and plants. 
Send 4c in stamps for 55-page Book 
on enormous, easily-earned profit in im 
Ginseng, and current issue of magazine, 
“The Ginseng Garden.” f 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
§ Dept, 97 Scranton, Pennsylvania. § 


AN ACRE 


At 270 a yd, wiath Granite’ Capes. Now 


j floral design; red, green or wine background | 
with handsome contrasting colors in floral 


design. p» 

*"- Big Carpet Samples Free! 
Ifyou want to see samples before ordering, g 
write us and we will send you FREE ou: 
COMPLETE CARPET CATALOGUE ' 
ofeverything in Brussels, Velvet, Axmin- 
ster, also all wool and half wool Ingrains 
and Granite Carpets, Art Squares, Rugs. 
etc., and all at prices heretofore 
unknown. STEWART BROS. 

474 N. High St. 
Columbus, 0. 
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PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN? 2o a 


“A ltttle higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substt- 

tutes, but a reason for tt,”’ Removes all odor of perspi- 

ration. Delightful after Shaving. Soldeverywhere, or mailed 

gon receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


“BIG FOUR” 


e New invention. Makes ironingeasy. 10 

lad 1eS cents brings you a sample. Agents wanted. 
FRANKLIN NOVELTY CoO., 

1356 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
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2 Pairs Handsome Lace Curtains Free. 


Nearly three yards long. Will add a charm to an¥ 
parior or living room. Sell30 articles of gold-plateg 
jewelry at 10 cents each; no brass trash such as some 
concerns send out. Send us $3.00 and we will send 
you the curtains at once; no money required. Wé 
guarantee to please you. Address, 

The Standard Co., Dept .68,. Boston, Mass. 
For MEN, 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS Ss."Et: 


Write for names of hundreds of d 
customers. Make $80 to 850 
weekly. Do business at home 
or traveling, all or spare time, 2 
selling Gray outfits and doing 
genuine gold, silver, nickle and metal 
pistes on Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, 
icycies, all metal goods. Heavy plate. No ex- 
penne, uickly learned. Enormous demand. 
o toys or humbug. Outfits all sizes. Everything 
peered. Let us stert you. We teach you FREE. 
rite today. H. GRAY & O0., CINCINNATI, O. 
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no matter where it is 
or what it is woxth. 
Send descripticn, state price 


and learn my wonderfully 
successful plan. 


Estate visio 


247 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 


The World’s Fair Route 


From the Leading Cities of 
Ohio, Indiana 


and Illinois to 


ST.LOUIS 


Write for Folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W.P.Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. Ass’t Gen’] P. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHiO. 
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The Welle Gidaren Household 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A PRACTICAL WOMAN 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


Editor Cornell University Reading Course for Women. 


OOK ING, and housework ¢gen- 
erally have been simplified with the 
introduction of utensils and _ labor- 
saving devices found in the kitchen, 

and it remains to keep the entire machinery 

simplified in order not to add more unnecessary 
work than has been saved in ether ways. 
Much thought is required in household duties 

Some persons can do a 


sewing 


in order to gain time. 
great deal more in a day because of the habit of 
thoughtful attention to duties making the “head 
save the heels,” to use a very trite expression, 
but one full of philosophy. 

I know one who puts herself to sleep when 
sleep is not otherwise easily induced by imagin- 
ing herself possessed of a good sum of money 
and deciding how she will spendit. It might bea 
good mental gymnastic to imagine oneself pos- 
sessed of a good margin of time each day and 
deciding how to use it outside of regular and 
necessary (duties. Unlike the question of the 
little fortune to spend, it is altogether possible 
for everyone to acquire the margin of time. 
Busy as we become in our daily duties the time 
is there and if we help ourselves to a‘little share 
of it, there will still be time left for the press- 
ing affairs of life. 


We are doubtless, many of us, more careful - 


to save and put away a litle money from time 
to time, than we are to appropriate for real 
living purposes a margin of time. May we not 
put time out at interest for an emergency, by 
using it to acquire physical or mental strength, 
knowledge or power? It is true there are those 
who never seem to be able to save a minute 
in the busy routine of housework, but even for 
these we would recommend the giving of a tenth 
of the active hours of the day. It would be 
interesting to know how diverse would be the 
ways of using this fraction of time, so different 
are temperaments and desires. The point is 
not merely to use it as suits our fancy neces- 
sarily, but in a way to yield large returns. 
The one who is saving a margin of the yearly 
income endeavors to invest the amount where 
it will yield a good interest. -The same must 
be done with the time saved. There is an oft- 
quoted maxim which should rouse us to the 
sense of the value of time: 


“Lost somewhere between sunrise and sunset 
two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered, for they are 
lost forever.” 

Most of us are aware that each day we simply 
lose time by injudicious planning, or by trifling. 

It is a common expression—“I do not see 
where all the time has gone.” This may not be 
because the time is not wisely spent, but because 
it is filled with details which seem to count for 
naught. This is peculiarly true in housework 
and is exasperating to many wemen. However, 
without the perfermance of details, that same 
housework would be quite a failure. 

But,.let us grasp an hour, or even a few mo- 
ments, a day, and devote it to that which will 
yield a rich return. Our first witness Says: 

“I am so tired with work, work, work that if 
I may have an hour of time to spend as I wish, 
I will rest.” 

This is good philosophy and there is little 
doubt of the rich return. One of the first 
things many persons need to do is to get rested 
and the mountain of work and worry before 
them will melt away into something quite sur- 
mountable. There are those who would not be 


caught napping in the daytime and who would 


not think of sitting in an easy chair 
the forenoon to regain strength. It is clear 
gain to do so, and without such respites from. 


in - 


labor comes a loss of nervous tone so necessary — 


to have on all occasions and there is the neces- 


sity of pushing oneself on to the performaneée — 


of duty. There is a loss which may be quite 
gradual, but which is sure and which telis not 
only on the health, but on one’s usefulness. This 
mode of spending the hour should be a popular~ 
one as a means of efficient strength and comfort. 

Our next witness says: 

“Give me time for reading and meditation 
upon spiritual matters.” 

This is good not only for those whose ac- 


ceptance of religious truths is not marked, but 


for those-who are too busy to be very active 
along the lines of their faith. There are many 
who are like the father whose son was asked 
what his father was, and he replied: 

“He’s a Methodist, but he isn’t doing much at 
it nowadays.” 


| 
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There are those who would not be robbed of 
their faith, but who go away from it in their 
thoughts and activities and expect it to flourish; 
who believe in and support the church, but who 
have not time to lend their presence there once 
a week. Time for prayer, meditation and read- 
ing of the great truths of life would smooth out 
many troubles, lighten labor and give masterful 
ealm. The Bible should be studied by all per- 
sons for its literary value, to say nothing of 
the spiritual benefit to be derived. There is too 
great an ignorance even among many well edu- 
cated persons of the history, the poetry and the 
philosophy of the book of books. 

Our next witness, “If an hour’s time were 
given me each day, I would enjoy Nature.” 

There is no doubt but that “Books in the run- 
“ning brooks, sermons in stones and good in 
everything” may be found by many who care to 
read them. The city dweller tries to provide 
opportunity to send his family to the country 
in the summer time, not only for the benefit to 

health, but because he believes their lives will 
-be the richer when influenced by the running 
brooks, the hills and valleys and the green fields. 

Another says: “If I could get an hour from 
my work, I should keep up my social duties.” 

There is no doubt but. that much of the mar- 
gin of time is spent in idle talk, not to say 
~ gossip; but, on the other hand, it is too easy as 
one becomes very busy, to neglect old friends 
and acquaintances. The stiff, formal call has 
taken the place too often of the friendly visit, 
the formal reception of the old-time tea party, 


the formal holiday gathering, of the good old 


family party when the children and grand- 
children were there and the latter had to wait 
till the second table, even though it was a 
bountiful one. It is not well to become so 
busy that we lose interest in the affairs which 
are perplexing the lives of our friends and 
neighbors. We need them and they need us, 
not for gossip, light talk and formal exchange 
of remarks about the weather, but for sympathy, 
cheer and the exchange of ideas about things 
that are well worth while. 

Another says: “My hour of margin will be 
used for knowing my family better.” 

It is not*an unusual thing for parents to find 
no time for companionship with their children 
or with each other. That is a happy boy whose 
busy father spares an hour to become interested 
in the games, sports and studies of his son. It is 
very pathetic when household duties crowd so 
heavily on a mother that she cannot take time 
to enjcy her children as they are growing up. 
Filled with tenderest affection and the deepest 
solicitude, a mother often gives no time to the 
expression of that affection, and the child longs 


for it and perhaps learns not to show the natural 
affection which is so becoming. This gives 
place to the suppression of feeling and results 
in an awkward exchange of affectionate greet- — 
ings from really very loving hearts. 

One person would spend the margin of time 
with books, another with music, another with 
entertainments and with various means of im- 
provement. 

This busy world will move right on if the 
people in it take time to enjoy the things that 
are passing and not try to live in the spirit of 
constant and humdrum work without relaxation, 
enjoyment and self-improvement. Longfellow’s 
advice to Mary Anderson is good for all: “See 
some good picture—in Nature if possible, or 
on canvas — hear a page of the best music, or 
read a great poem daily. Find a few moments 
for one or the other, and at the end of the year 
your mind will shine with such an accumulation 
of jewels as to astonish even yourself.” 

Margaret Sangster in the following poem 
speaks the sentiment of many a weary and busy ~ 
person: 


Plenty of Time 


I hear you complaining, dearest, 
You have ever so much to do; 
Your temper is worn with trying 
To make old things look like new; 
You sew for the little children, 
You mend for the rollicking boys, 
You were never a shirk, and you fret and work, 
Till your life is shorn of joys. 


If the day were longer, dearest! 
If you never need go to bed! 
But the time goes racing by you, 
Till the hurrying week has sped, - 
And your basket’s overflowing, 
And your tasks are never done— 
Poor, weary friend, will they never end ~ 
Till the sleep of death is won? 


It’s time you are needing, dearest ; 
Ah, yes! but there’s time to spare, 
If you’d let our Father carry 
One end of your load of care. 
If you’d tell Him all the trouble, 
And ask from His tender hand 
The gift of His peace, your pain would cease; 
His way you would understand. 


There is time for loving, dearest; 
If we take the time there is, 
And fill that up with sweetness, 
Whatever beyond we miss. 
Let the little frocks be plainer, 
Let the dust alone for a while; 
Let the good man see how blithe it can be, 
His home, in your tender smile. 
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Get out in the sunshine, dearest; 
There is time for that, be sure— 
If you’ll only let the flowers 
And the birds your steps allure. 
Go out in the sunshine, dearest— 
And bring it back with you: 
Don’t sit in the gloom, when His lilies bloom, 
And His bending skies are blue. 
| —Margaret E. Sangster. 


Notre.—If the readers of HoME AND FLOW- 
ERS had a margin of an hour a day how would 
they spend it? It would please us to have them 
send their answers to this question to the de- 
partment of The Well-Ordered Household in 
care of HOME AND FLOWERS. 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


It is a different problem when a woman does 
all the work. 

“T find that many of the women who are most 
actively interested along these lines are the 
women of means—women who keep two cr 
more maids, and who have no idea of what work 
really means, and who undoubtedly have not 
taken the trouble to find out. Their talk is to 
the woman who has a sink with hot and cold 
water, gas range, electricity, the washing sent 
out, the butcher and grocer at the door, church 
and school a few blocks away, a library near, 
companions, and society. The woman who gets 
up at four o’clock in the morning, helps with 
the milking, gets breakfast, gets the children 
and their lunches ready for school—perhaps two 
miles away—pumps and carries her wash-water, 
perhaps digs the potatoes for dinner, and does 
thousands of other things, which two-thirds of 
the farmers’ wives are compelled to do, who has 
comparatively no society other than the few she 
meets ‘at her neighbor’s funeral, the neighbor 
who comes in to help at threshing time, or the 
other fortunates who are allowed to go to town 
on the stormy days when it is too disagreeable 
for horses or men to work, are overlooked.” 

An appreciation of the beautiful relieves 
monotony. 

“TJ think farmers and farmers’ wives do not 
often enough allow themselves any intellectual 
life or pleasure. The study of these lessons 
has been a great stimulus to us—not only a 
help in a practical way, but a change from man- 
ual drudgery to thinking, which alone is a relief 
and relaxation. Then farmers and their wives 
do not see the beauty around them of hill and 
valley, sunrise and sunset. When I said to a 
neighbor’s wife one day last summer that the 
great hill on our farm, in view from the door, 
was a constant pleasure to me in its ever chang- 


(Concluded on page 45.) 
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PRICES CUT IN HALF 


a This superb, mercerized, 
SGA silk finished, black sateen 


MELBA 
Underskirt 


has a 12-inch flounce trimmed with 
2-inch bias ruffies, with tailoredstrap- 
ped headings, above which is an ac- 
cordion plaited rufle put on serpen- 
tinestyle. All seams are tailored. 


Sent on Approval 
SEND US 22 CENTS, the actual cost 
of postage on the skirt, together 
with the accompanying coupon, and 
we will mail youthis superb under- 
skirt of quality for your inspec- 
tion. You cantakeit to any 
store in yourtown, and if you 
yi) can buy a skirtlike it for less 
tA? than $2.00, do not keep 
the skirt. Our price is 
only $1.00 and we do not ask 
you to send us one cent of 
this $1.00 until you are posi- § 
tively convinced that our 

e price actually saves you half 
the cost of the goods over what you would pay for the same 
identical grade and quality in anystore with which you are 
m acquainted. This liberal offer is madesolely tointroduce 
our goods to new customers, and to prove to them by actual 
personal test of eye and hand, that they can save money by 
# ordering their supplies of all descriptions direct from us. § 
All you have to do is to fill out the coupon and mail itto us § 
with the 22 cents, and the Melba undersKirt, described § 
above, with our large and handsomely illustrated catalog 
containing a full and complete line of similar bargains, will § 
besentat once. Do not delay. Order to-day. ; 


s CHICAGO ART CO. 22-59 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
COUPCK Rengihes8 (04a Ses 


Length wanted 
CHICAGO ART COMPANY, CHiCAaGoO. 

k Tenclose 22c for postage. Please mail me one Black Sateen Underskirt 

Mm ONapproval., If satisfactory I agree to send you $1.00 by registered letter 

@ or postal order within 5 days. If unsatisfactory I will notify you at 

once to send postage and I will return the skirt in good condition. 


Name 


State 


Our large cata- 


2, FREE Ee 


logue with hun- 
dreds ofillustra- 
’ trations of Stamped Linens, Cushion 
Tops and all kinds of Fancy 
Work: also Patterns of - Battenberg, 
Honiton, Duchess, Arabian, Irish and 
Point Lace, with illustrated lesson on 
Lace Making and Colored Embroidery. 
\\ Large line Shirt Waist Sets. Also illus- 
‘ “= trations and _ directions on the new Ten- 
riffe Wheel Lace. Perforated Patterns a specialty. Send 
your name and address to-day. 
LADIES’ ART CO..404N. Broadway, R 219,St. Louis.Mo. 
P. S. — The latest fad is Bead Work, for Belts, Yobs, 
Purses, etc. Circular of material and instructions free. 


LINOLEUM, 

Table Linen, Etc. : 
Can be selected at your own fireside, g 
from our catalogue which shows a large 


assortment of patterns in their actual 
colors. The prices are far and away 


= Rugs, 
.:, pe 


below those quoted by any merchant in 
eJany town or city in the United 
States. We pay the freight 
} on conditions as stated in cata- 
log. Write for catalog. It’s free 


THE RUSSELL CARPET CO., 


132 Market Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


We never knowingly publish the advertisement of 
afraudulent concern. The publication of an adver- 
tisement in these pages is evidence that according to 
the best information we have been able to secure the 
concern is reliable. 


Please mention Home AND FLOWERS when writing to advertisers. 
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Misses’ Shirt Waist 4487 


TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT APPLIQUE YOKE 


AND SHOULDER STRAPS. 

Shirt waists with yoke fronts are among the 
latest features of the season and are peculiarly 
well adapted to young girls. 
box plaits and straps over the shoulders 
as the yoke, which is cut in battlements at the 
lower edge. The model is 
machine stitched. and 
pearl buttons, but all waisting materials cotton 
jiinen, silk and wool are appropriate. The 
straps over the shoulders. are novel and effec- 
tive, but both they and the yoke can be omitted 
if a plainer waist is desired. 

The waist consists of the fronts, back and 
yoke. Both fronts and back are laid in full 
length box plaits stitched at each edge, but the 
backs are drawn down smoothly while the fronts 
pouch over the belt. The yoke is arranged 
over the upper edges of the fronts and beneath 
tLe centre plait, which is cut in one with the 
front. The sleeves are among the latest with 
cuffs that match the yoke. 

The quantity of material required for the 
medium size is 414 


This one includes 
as well 


made of white 


hnen, trimmed with 


yards 21 inches wide, 3% 
yards 27 inches wide, 334 yards 32 inches or 2144 
yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern 4487 is cut in sizes for Misses of 
12, 14 and 16 years of age. 


. ar % 
Hopkins’ Bleaching bioves 
Made from select glove stock in Black, 
Wine,Tan andChocolate. Just the thing 
for Housecleaning, Gardening, Driving, 


es 25 . Pr. etc. Write for termsto Agents. 
aPpK tee GLOVE CO... Box W6S. Cinotnnath. Ohin. 
A beautiful book de- 
scribing wonders of 
the deep; hundreds 
of illustrations, free, 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa 


Mention this paper. 


HOME AND FLOWERS 


200 A MONTH 


E ] : ga 
This pal Machine 
et To Eceroulice 
Ee: A ioe 


Favorite 
Washer in every home in 
Ss, America, I will send a machine, 
~ freight paid, to the first to 
write from-each county in the 


U.S. I willsend two machines. 
m Sell one and keep the other. 
Agents make $100 ta $200 amonth 
selling my machines. You don’t have to act as agent 
in order to get MACHINE FREE. No capital needed. 
Machine washes anything that can be washed by hand. 
Tried for 16 years. Send postal card to-day. 


R. WI. BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room !60 Ball Block, Niuncie, Indiana. 


One reliable man or woman in each county a” 
manager, to exhibit, take orders and appoin: | 
agents for Harrison’s Oil-Gas Stoves for cooking } 
and heating. Wonderful invention. 
Automatically generates fuel gas } 
from. kerosene oil. Miniature Gas = 
Works. Absolutety safe. EHnormous 

nf demand. Thousands sold weekly. 
‘ia Cheapest, cleanest, safest fuel. Cus- 


tomers delighted. ‘CATALOGUE 
/ RE: 
WORLD Ne: CO., 5576 World Eldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EK. Write today. Address, 
LACE MAKING 


=~ BY A NEW PROCESS. 
SOUR PRINCESS LACE LOOM 


meee weaves the most beautiful Laces of every descrip- 
rer lady wants one. A big money maker for ladies living at f 
Our new book ‘Practical Lace Making” gives full particulars. 
TORCHON LACE CO., Dept. P ST. LOUIS, MO 


tion. 
home. 
FREE upon request. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM | 
Cleanses and beautifies the hai. ; 
ss Promotes a luxuriant gro ; 
me Never Fails to Restore Gray 
o Hair to its Youthful Color. 
= Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. | 
50c,and $1.00at Druggists_ 


GIRLS A GREAT 


FRENCH STYLE DRESSED DOLL FREE. 


With pink cheeks, blue eyes, a charming costume 
compiete with large picture hat. Nearly 1-2 yd. tall. 
Sell20 household articles at10 cents each, no trash; 
send us $2.00 and we will send the big doll at once. 
We know that you will be delighted. We trust you 

with goods. Address, 


Boston Doll Co., Dept. 68 , Boston, Mass. 


BULBS 35¢ 


Real Value, 75c. Try them. 

1 Golden Sacred Lily (Rich yellow) 
2 Dutch Hyacinths 
2 Roman Hyacinths 
2 Giant White Narcissus 
6 Freesias, Assorted Colors 
4 Crocus (Bright gold) 
6 Oxalis, Winter Blooming 
6 Ixias and Sparaxis 
6 Spanish Iris 


Above collection with full cultural directions, 
postpaid for only 35 cents. Also Our New 
Floral Guide—lI!lustrated. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Growers of the Best Roses in America. 
Bo1 UY , West Grove, Pa. 


Please mention HOME AND FLOWERS when wriling to advertisers. sae 
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Boy’s Russian Suit 4472 


Suits made in the Russian style are exceed- 
ingly becoming to little boys and are appro- 
priate for a variety of materials. The origi- 
nal from which the drawing was made is of 
white linen with bands of blue, but serge, 
galatea, chambray, pongee and all materials 
used for costumes of the sort are correct. 

The suit consists of the knickerbockers, the 
blouse and the shield. The knickerbockers 
fit smoothly about the hips, but are full below 
the knees where they are drawn up by means 
of elastic inserted in the hems. The blouse 
is fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams and is finished with a big sailor collar, 
which is square at the back and forms tapering 
reefers at the front that extend to the belt. The 
shield is separate and is attached to the blouse 
beneath the collar. The sleeves are cut in one 
piece each and are plaited to form cuffs at the 
wrists. 

The quantity of material required for the med- 
ium size [4 years] is 4 yards 27 inches wide, 3% 
yards 32 inches wide or 244 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern 4472 is cut in sizes for boys of 2, 
4 and 6 years of age. 


These patterns give universal satisfaction and 
are made by those who have years of experience 
in the business. 


You can depend upon these patterns and we 
will send them to any address for 10 cents each 
postpaid. Address HOME AND FLOWERS, Spring- 


field, Ohio. 
YOUR CHILDREN 


‘i OTH E R Curedof Bed-Wetting 
EN-U-RE-SINE abso- $ AMPLE FREE 
lutely cures bed-wetting & 

incontinence of urine 1N OLD AND YOUNG. IT DOES NOT 


FAIL, The only remedy made and guaranteed by a 
physician. Send for FREE SAMPLE to DR. MAY, 


Box 510 Bloomington, ill. 


Catarrh, 
~ Foul Breath, 


If You Continually K’ K’hawk and Spit 
and There is a Constant Dripping 
From the Nose Into the Throat, 
If You Have Foul, Sickening 
Breath, That is Catarrh. 


Large Trial Package Mailed Free. 
_ Any person having catarrh always has a 
bad breath. The sense of smell and taste are 
nearly always totally destroyed in time so 
that the person who has catarrh does not 
realize how loathsome their disease is. They 


PROF. C. E. GAUSS—Discoverer oft Certain Catarrh 
Cure and Mankind’s Benefactor. 


continue their K’hawking-K’hawking and 
spitting and spitting about promiscuously 
until they are shunned by everyone, and 
the sight of them is enough to make a well 
person sick. 

It gives wonderful relief, especially in 
those chronic cases where the mucus drops 
down the throat and lungs, sickening the 
stomach, and leads to many diseases, includ- 
ing consumption. 

Catarrh is a deep-seated disease, and local 
applications, inhalations, sprays, ointments 
or salves will do no good. A large trial 
package that will convince you mailed free. 
Send name and address at once to C. KH. 
Gauss, 1610 Main St., Marshall, Mich. 


Thee 


Junior Garde 


CONDUCTED BY AUNT HEPSIE 


Boys and girls are requested to write to Aunt Hepsie, care HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 


Success Comes With a Little Effort 
Dear Aunt Hepsie: 

I have iiked HoME AND FLOWERS ever since 
mamma has taken it, but the Junior Gardener 
makes it doubly interesting. 

I had my first success with Sweet Peas this 
year and yet they didn’t do so well as I hope to 
have them do another year. 

I have three small Rose plants about six 
months old, which I transplanted to larger pots 
a few days ago. Shall I put them in the cellar 
for the winter or put them in the ground? 

I have a pot of Sweet Alyssum in bloom now. 
I forgot to water for several days and I found 
it wilting so I set it in a tub of water until well 
saturated. The next day it was as fresh as 
ever. Your friend, a 

CALLIE PURL. 

Illinois, August 24, 1903. 


Set them out in the ground and protect them 
Read Mr. Rexford’s article 
on the Rose this month. 


during the winter. 


Elsie’s Second Letter 
Dear Aunt Hepsie: 

I see that my other letter was in print, and 
so I guess I can write another. I see Aunt 
Hepsie is very good about giving information 
on plants, so I will see if I can’t obtain some. 
I had a nice Fuchsia and it was just loaded with 
little blossoms when we noticed that the leaves 
and blossoms began to fall off. It was not 
long before mamma killed a little spider on it 
and she said she sprinkled water all over the 
leaves. But still the leaves and blossoms kept 
falling off. It had a large slip on it, and I cut 
the slip off, and washed it, all the leaves were 
off so I just washed it good and it was covered 
with little white specks, and I scratched all I 
could see of them off with my finger nail. I 
changed the dirt and put the slip in one can 
and the root in another, and now the root has 
started to grow again, and has two or three 
little leaves on it now. Was it the little spider 
that made the leaves fall off, and what were 
those little white specks? If the leaves began 
falling off again, should I do the same thing or 
something different? 

{ think another name for “Wandering Jew” 
is “Jacob’s Ladder.” Is that right? 

Your loving niece, 
ELSIE COLWELL. 

South Dakota, August 27, 1903, 


The little red spiders caused the leaves to. 
fall off. The white specks were probably what 
is called scale. This is another troublesome 
insect and it sucks the juice of the plant. 
Spiders do not like water. But-you should 
spray it on, and reach especially the under por- 
tion of the leaves. Jacob’s Ladder is another 
plant entirely and belongs to the Phlox family. 
See letter of George EH. Pearson, who answers 
the question. 


Blanche’s Question Answered 

Dear Aunt Hepsie: 

I live in Colfax county, New Mexico. -I have 
a nice Poppy bed and mamma has a nice Pansy 
bed, and a lot of other plants. Yes, Blanch, I 
can answer your question, the botanical name 
for Wandering Jew is Tradescantia repens or 
Spiderwort, named in honor of John Trades- 
cant. I havea Wandering Jew, it is so big and 
pretty. I am a great lover of plants, I have 
two gardens all for myself. I am thirteen 
years old, and can raise lots of flowers. Mamma 
reads HOME AND FLowErRS and so do I, I lke 
to read about the flowers and when I read about 
the junior class, I said I would like to join, and 
so I wrote, and hope to hear from Aunt and 
cousins soon. Well, I will have to close for the 
first time. Your true nephew and cousin, 

GEORGE EDWARD PEARSON. 
Colfax county, Septemwver 1, 1903. 


Tradescantia repens or Tradescantia zebrina 
is the scientific name of Wandering Jew. It is 
a cousin of the Spiderwort, though not exactly 
the same. The name zebrina is given because 
of the stripes found on the leaves, which sug- 
gest the markings of the zebra. 


- 


Perhaps Flowers Do Have a Message 
Dear Aunt Hepsie: 

I was quite sick last summer, and could not ~ 
hold up my head for several days. I had to lie 
still and just think. I studied the wall paper ~ 
until I got tired and everything seemed to run 
together. When I got better and could sit up 
a little I liked to sit at the window and look 
outdoors. 

We have a large yard, and I thought the 
flowers never did look so pretty. Brother gath- 
ered a bunch for me every day, and I never ~ 
noticed before how wonderful a flower really is. 
They seemed to want to tell me something. 

Your friend, JULIA CLARK. 

Connecticut, July 29, 1902 


Co-Operation is a Success 


HOME AND FLOWERS desires its readers to very care- 
fully read and just as carefully consider the proposition 
thut is contained in the advertisements of the Cash 
Buyers’ Union First National Co-operative Society, 158 
to 168 West Yan Buren street, Chicago, which have been 
appearingin this paper. if you have not reaG all of 
the advert sements, look up your back numbers and get 
every one of them so that you may be thoroughly con- 
versant with the plan which is embodied in these 
advertisements. 

The principie underlying the reorganization of the 
Cash Buyers’ Union is one of the grandest that has ever 
been conceived, and the editor knows from personal 
research and observation that it has been tremendously 
successful wherever it has been put into practical op- 
eration, and that the people derive undreamed of bene- 
fits by associating themselves together as the Cash 
Buyers’ Union First National Co-operative Society con- 
templates their stockholders doing. 

In England and other countries where co-operative 
associations haye been formed the People have been 
living in comfort, and through their co-operation with 
‘each other have acquired means which will keep them 
in comfort all their lives. 

The basis of the organization is this co-operative prin- 
ciple put into operation under a new plan, in that, 
instead of having locai storesit sells its shareholders at 
nearly cost all over the world by mail, enabling them to 
enjoy the privileges cf a gigantic metropolitan depart- 
ment store without the inconvenience of taking a trip 
to select their goods. Besides this, they are buying from 
their own store, which pays them an annual dividend 
and permits them to participate in all of the large 
profits of the business, and in addition to this it gives its 
shareholders a commission on all the business they in- 
fluence to their own store, and this enables them toreap 
an additional profit which, if they would devote a little 
time toit, would in iiself be enough to keep them in 
comfort. , 

The plan has proved wonderfully successful, and based 
asitis upon an old and reliable business organization 
with the most capable management—men of wonderful 
executive ability and who are buyers of years of ex- 
perience—-and from our personalacquaintance with them 
we believe that they will build up the most gigantic 
organization that has ever been conceived. 

We have letters from people all over the country— 
farmers, ministers and men and women from every walk 
in life, who have expressed their desire to associate 
themselves by becoming shareholders, and the. most 
striking thing about the majority of them is the fact that 
they are all men and women who-have studied co- 
operation for years and who believe in its principle and 
are willing to back up that belief with their own money. 

While we do not suggest that you invest in this com- 
pany, we are so impressed with its future that we want 
you all to write for the book which has been written by 
the President of the company, and which wil be sent 
you free of charge, with other data concerning the or- 
ganization, so that you may fully inform yourself.- The 
book itselfis well worth your reading whether you are 
imterested in associating yourself as a shareholder or 
not, and. contains many practical bits of information 
about merchandise and about co-operation and business 
history that will make it well worth your while to read 
itthrough. Ifyou will mention HOME AND FLOWERS in 
writing the President, Mr. Julius Kahn, we feel sure 
that he will give you his personad attention and see that 
you are given full and detailed information covering 
eyerv point about which you may wish to know. 


A New and Highly Profitable Plant 


The cultivation of Ginseng hasjust begun throughout 
the United States and Canada within the last two or 
three years. Itisa perennial plant, hardy almost any- 
where on the American continent, and yields big profits 
to growers. The roots are exported to China and ex- 
porters in this country offer from $6 to $10 per pound for 
them Itisnotan opiate, but is used as a medicine. 
The seeds and young plants also command very high 
prices in America. The Chinese-American Ginseng 
Company of Scranton, Pa., the largest growers in Amer- 
ica, sell stratified seeds and cultivated plants to be- 
ginners. They issue an interesting 55 page book fully 
covering the points of profit, how to grow the Ginseng 
plant, marketit, etc., which they mail upon request for 
two 2-cent stamps to help pay postage. 


A Bird Book For the Asking 


Everyone who likes birds will doubtless be interested 
in the new bird catalogue just published by the lowa 
Seed Co. of Des Moines, Iowa. It is handsomely illus- 
trated in colors describing and giving a great deal of in- 
formation about canaries, parrots and other birds. The 
publishers state that they willsend acopy free to any 
of our readers who write them mentioning this paper. 
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TO WORKING GIRLS 


ey 


FREE MEDICAL ADVICE 


Every working girl who is nos 
well is eordially invited to write 
to Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., 
for advice; it isfreely given, and 
has restored thousands to health. 


Iiss Paine’s Experience. 


**T want to thank you for what you 
have done for me, and recommend 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound to all girls whose work 
keeps them standing on their feet in 
the store. The doctor said I must 
stop work ; he did not seem to realize 
that a girl cannot afford to stop work- 
ing. My back ached, my appetite was 
poor, I could not sleep, and menstrua- 
tion was scanty and very painful. One 
day when suffering I commenced to 
take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, and found that 
it helped me. I continued its use, and 
soon found that my menstrual periods 
were free from pain and natural; 
everyone is surprised at the change in 
me, and I am well, and cannot be too 
grateful for what you have done for 
me.”— Miss JANET PAINE, 530 West 
125th St., New York City. — $5000 forfeit 


if original of above letter proving genuineness can- 
not be produced. 


Take no substitute, for it is 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound that cures. 

SRS aaa a I I a aa 


Please m2ntion Home AND FLOWE RS when writing to advertisers. 
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The Family Poultry (aid 


CONDUCTED BY ENOS WHITNEY 


Notes 

Leghorns are Active birds, and require larger 
quarters than other standard breeds. Twenty-five 
or thirty can be properly raised on a lot about 
thirty by forty feet. 

A bone cutter is an excellent thing to help 
along the egg supply. Fresh cut bone stimu- 
lates egg production. 

Always have a supply of grit, bones and lime 
as in oyster shells pounded up, so the fowls can 
help themselves. 

The fall is the best time to buy birds for 
breeding purposes. They are cheaper too at 
this season. 

Burnt corn is excellent to feed chickens, and 
helps to keep them in good condition. 

Some breeds are better layers than others, 
yet any breed can be made to lay more eggs by 
careful selection, and in time a heavy egg pro- 
ducing strain be obtained. 

It costs no more to feed pure bred poultry 
than common stock or scrubs, but there is a 
great difference in the value of the flocks. Eggs 
fren good strains are much sought after for 
settii g and command a good price. 

Select from the many dealers one you can 
trust, and buy at least a trio of some standard 
breed. You will make no mistake if you take 
either Piymouth Rocks or Wyandottes if you 
want a general purpose fowl. 

Early spring chickens will begin to lay in a 
month or two, but do not force them too much. 
Let Nature take her course in this. 

All fowls in confinement should be given 
green food daily. Meat scraps should be given 
at least twice .a week. [owls having free run 
on pasture catch a great many grasshoppers, 
bugs, etc., which those kept in yards can not 
obtain. 

Be sure to give the poultry house a thorough 
cleaning, and give it a good coat of white- 
wash. Be liberal with the whitewash and get it 
into every place where lice might find a place. 
Crude carbolic acid should be put in the white- 
wash. 

Molting chickens should have plenty of wa- 
ter, shade and a variety of food. Provide 
plenty of green food also if they have no run on 
grass. They need a liberal supply of grit too. 
Pound up oyster shells for them, and give meat 
scraps. Sunflower seeds are rich in nitrogen 
A half a tablespoonful 
of sulphur stirred in the morning mash every 
other day helps to furnish material for feather 
building. 


and are very beneficial. 


Feather plucking is a vice frequently observed 
among hens kept in confinement. The habit 1s 
difficult to cure. The exact cause is not known. 
Idleness and lack of proper elements in the food 
are given among various reasons for the ob- 
jectionable habit. Hens kept busy or allowed 
free range are seldom addicted to it. The most 
effective method to cure this vice is to shave off 
with a sharp knife, the horny edges of the beak, 


so as to leave the points a litle apart when the 


The cutting hurts no more than 
paring the nails. Be careful not to cut too 
deep, and cause bleeding. In a few weeks the 
edge will grow again, but by that time the bad 
habit will be forgotten. 


mouth is shut. 


Orpingtons 

There are seven varieties of this breed, 
namely: Buff, R. C. Buff, Black, R. C. Black, 
Diamond Jubilee, Spangled and White. They 
are very popular in England, and are now bred 
by many in the United States. The Buffs are 
the leaders in popularity, as all Buff breeds 
seem to be the ideal to the majority of fancy 
poultry. These fowls can be relied upon to 
produce eggs at a time when they are searce, 
and by careful breeding will lay as many per 
annuin as the leading egg-laying varieties. 
They are also par-excellence as a table fowl, 
having large plump bodics and very attractive 
when properly dressed for the market. It is to 
these qualities that the Orpingtons owe their 
popularity as a good all-around utility fowl, 
besides becoming one of the most desirable 
breeds for exhibition purposes. All the birds 
which are useless as show birds can be turned 
to good account—the pullets as layers and the 
cockerels as table fowls, so that there is no 
waste material. They are a made breed, pro- 
duced by crossing from one of the original 
Asiatic races, including in every case some 
proportion of the Shangai element.— American 
Poultry Advocate. 


90 VARIETIES. Anyamount. Poultry, Pig- 

——— eons, Parrots, Dogs, Cats, 
| ——— Hares, Canaries, etc. Eggsaspecialty. Price 
® list free. Everybody ought to have one of Our 
Natural Colored Description 60 page Book of Rem- 
edies and Information and be convinced. Only 10c 
mailed. Address, J. A, Bergey, Box E. Telford, Pa. 


FREE TRIAL qi 
on f 

of Mann’s Latest Model Spemdt 

we Bone Cutter. No pay un- 

til you’re satisfied that it 

cuts easier and faster than 

any other. Catalog free. 


F_F.W. Mann Co, ,Box78. Milford, Mass. 
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(Concluded from page 39.) 


rz beauty from snowy slopes, colored rose in 
the sunshine to spring green tints, and to wav- 
ing grain crossed with rainbows buried in mists 
and a thousand other variations she said she 
could not see those things. It was just a hill to 
her. I wished then some one might open the 
blind eyes of so many country folks, who live 
in the midst of beauty and do not see it. How- 
ever, maybe this is not practical. J take much 
interes‘ in the proper culture of the garden and 
often let my girls (at home in vacation) get 
breakfast while I weed flowers or vegetables, 
train vines, thus getting a good breath of air. 


| Cure Women 


OF FEMALE DISEASES AND PILES 


i Will Gure You So That You Wiil Stay 
Cured—Women No Longer 
Need Submit to Embarrass- 
ing Examinations and Big 
Docicr Bills. 


To Show Good Faith 
and to Prove to You 
That [ Can Cure You I Will 
Send Free a Package of My 
Remedy to Every Sufferer. 


I hold the secret of a discovery 
which has never failed to cure 
women of piles or female weakness. Falling of 
tne womb, painful menstrual periods, leucorrhea 
granulation, ulceration, etc., are very readily 
cured by my treatment. 

I now offer this priceless secret to the women of 
America, knowing that it will always effect a cure, 
no matter how iong you have suffered or how 

many doctors have failed. 

I do not ask any sufferer to take my unsupported 
word for this, although itis true as gospel. Ifyou 
willsend me your name and address, I will send 
you a trial package absolutely free, which will 
show you that you can be cured. The free trial 
packages alone often are enough to cure. 

Just sit down and write me for it today. 

Mrs. Cora B. Miller, Box No. 71, Kokomo, Ind. 


UNSIGHTLY 
FACES | 
|. REPAIRED 


Skins affected eit Pimples, Rash, Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
B Ulcers, restored by VAN WINKLE’S MEDICATED 
SO AP, quickly to perfect condition. “S é 


5A FREE SAMPLE 


B to prove this sent on request. Cures 
os Piles and Scalp diseases also. 


LARGE CAKE 25c. 


ED. VAW WIKKLE 2 GO. 
Battie Cak BOE _ After 
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A WIFE'S MESSAGE 


Cured Her Husband of 
Drinking. 


Write Her Today 


and She Will 


Gladly Tell You How She Did It. 


My husband wasa hard drinker for over 20 
years and had tried in every way to stop but 


could notdoso. Iat last 
cured him by a simple 
home remedy which any 
one can give secretly. I 
Want every one who has 
drunkenness in their 
homes to know of this and 
if they are sincere in their 
desire ta cure this disease 
and will write to me, I will 
tell them just what the 
remedy is. My address is 
Mrs. Margaret Anderson, 
Box 450 Hillburn, N. Y. 
Tam sincere in this offer. 
IT have sent this valuable 
information to thousands 


and will elaaty wena it to youif you will but write 


me to-day. 
I want no money. 


As I have nothing whatever to sell. 


- SUPERFLUOUS | 
“HAIR 


“PERMANENTLY | "REMOVED. 


By m my y Scientific Treatment Especially Pre- 
pared for Each Individual Case. 


I SUFFERED FOR 
YEARS with a humiliating 
growth of hair on my face, & 
and tried many remedies 
without success; but I ul- 
timately discovered the 
TRUE SECRET for the per- 
manent removal of hair,and 
for more than seven years 
have been applying my 
treatment to others, there 
by rendering happiness to, § 
and gaining thanks of, thou 
sands of ladies. t 

I assert and WILL PROVE 
TO you, that my treatment 
will destroy the follicle and 
otherwise PERMANENTLY 
REMOVE THE HAIR FOR- 


r EVER. No trace Is left on the skin after using, and the treat- 
ment can be applied privately by yourself in your own cham- 


ber. 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME for further 

ee information, and I will convince you ofallI claim. I will 
m give prompt, personal and strictly confidential attention to 
your letter. Being a woman, I know of the delicacy of such 


| a matter as this and act accordingly. 


SI HELEN DOUGLAS, 


Address 


35W.21St., New York. § 


= , Feminology’, 


Complete table of contents and 
sample pages sent FREE. 


A scientific book for women, 
one of the most valuable works 
ever written. Ittreats of mar- 
| riage, care of babies, diet, nurs- 
4 ing, ; children’s diseases and their 
care, physical culture, personal 
i) beauty, giving information that 
is all important to health and 
| happiness. 7oo pages, beauti- 
1 fully illustrated, and 28 colored 
plates. 

‘‘If the information contained 
in Feminology were more 


widely and timely known and 
heeded, endless and needless 
miseries might te avoided.’’— 

Chicago Tribune. 


Write for 32- meee table of contents _ and see what this 


; valuable book contains. 


Cc. L. Dressier & €o., 2186 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Ill- 


Please mention HOME AND FLOWERS when writing to advertisers. 
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What a Ray of Sunshine Can Do 


BY THE MAN WITH HIS EYES OPEN 


It was a rather gloomy room and a very 
gloomy day. There were many at work in the 
room and they all looked weary and dispirited. 


* kk 

There was a break in the cloud and a ray of 
sunshine managed to find its way through the 
window and made a little lake of gold upon the 
floor, and scattered a golden glow all around. 

*% * *% : 

One of the workers began to whistle. He 
did not know just why, he whistled a merry 
tune because he felt like it. The little spot 
of sunshine on the floor had been reflected on 
his heart. 

The faces of the workers brightened. They 
were not so weary as they had been. The work 
was not so hard. The little ray of sunshine had 
lifted the mists from their hearts. They 
worked at their tasks with more spirit. 


Strange how much one little ray of sunshine 
can do. ; 

I saw an old man going home from his day’s 
work. He was bent with toil and his shabby 
clothes showed that the world had gone hard 
with him. His face was heavy and his eyes 
dull. He was looking backward at troubles 
past, and forward to troubles yet to come. 
‘There is something pathetic about an old man 
whose course is nearly run, but who still has 
to struggle day by day to win his daily bread. 
: Cee eee 

A young man coming along briskly stopped 
for a moment, spoke a cheery word about the 
weather, said he was glad to learn the old man 
had been so lucky as to get back the job he 
had lost through sickness, hoped he would soon 
be as strong as ever and ready to run a foot 
race—and he passed on. 


al 7 
ee AB 


But the old man bent less as he walked, and 
his steps were brisker. His face had lost its 
leaden look. He ceased thinking about the 
troubles that had been and the troubles that 
were to be and thought about the. pleasant, 
cheery, hopeful words the young man _ had 
spoken. 


ab at 
cs " 


Strange how much sunshine a cheery word can 
make. 


There is never a day that we do not have a 
chance, yes, many chances, to shed Supine into 
shaded lives. 

It does not require much effort. It does not. 
cost a cent. It does not take any sunshine away 
from those who shed it. | 


The sun cannot help shining. It sheds sun- 
shine in all directions all the time, because it 
has so much sunshine that it does it without - 
trying. 

And the surest way to shed sunshine is to 
have our own hearts so full of sunshine that we 
can’t help it. 

And now some one says: Yes, is is easy enough 
to shed sunshine if you are blessed with a sun- 
shiny disposition. 

ee Shee 

To a very large extent we make our own dis- 

positions. 
4k O& 

We can drive the sunshine out of our hearts 
by thinking about ourselves and brooding over. 
our own troubles and grievances. 


5 * 


You never saw a person who was all wrapped 
up in himself that had a sunshiny disposition. 


And you never saw a person whose heart was 
filled with real love for others that did not ae 
a sunshiny disposition. 


ie kak 
For love is the sunshine of life and if our 
hearts are filled with love and good will for all 
emankind we can no more help shedding sunshine 
into other lives than the sun can hep pouring 
sunshine on the earth. ; 


But selfishness is a dismal swamp from which 
arise clouds of discontent that enfold us, and 
shut the sunshine out of our own lives and pre- 
vent us from shedding sunshine into the lives 
of others. 

Sie) Sails Goa 

Blessed is he who forgetteth himself and 
seeks the happiness of others, for verily his life 
shall be filled with sunshine, and he will uncon- 
sciously and without effort scatter sunshine 
wherever he goeth. 


GINSENG 
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HOME AND FLOWERS = 


~] 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. 
Easily grown throughout the U. S, 
and Canada. Room in your gar- 
den to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for 
sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet C-T telling all 
aboutit. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 


BIC MONEY !"" Mail-order 


_ Business 
Poeple are buying more by mail than ever before; one mail-order 


house does a business of a miliion dollars monthly; another re- 


ecives 2.000 letters daily, nearly all containing money; mail- 
order trading is unquestionably the business method of the fu- 
ture. The field is large, the possibilities unlimited. Letussend 
you our plan (free) for starting beginners; it coversevery point. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


$8 PAID Per 100 for Distributing samples of Washing 
fluid. Send 6c.stamp. A. W.Scott,Cohoes,N. Y 


White Silkk FRENCH POODLES. 
2 Woodlawn Kenuiels, Louisville, Ky. 


A NOTRE DAME LABY 


will send free a cure for Leucorrhoea. Falling of the 
Womb, Hot Flashes. Ulceration, Displacement, bear- 
ing down sensation, impending evil, pain in the back, 
creeping feeling and all female troubles, toallladies 
sending address. Tell your suffering sisters is all I 
ask. ‘Ihisisno C. O. D. catch. Address 

MRS. M. SUMMERS, Box 2, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Send us your address 


a Day Sure and we Will show you 


$ 3 absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 


how to make $3 a day 

the locality where you live. Send us your address 

and we will explain the business fully ; remember we guarantee a 
clear profit of $3 forevery day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at 
once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO.. Box 1053, Detroit, Mich 


THE LATEST EUROPEAN WONDER? 

A ee: talking and sleeping doll free. 
nearly 1-2 yard tall, exquisitely dressed, will travel 
20 feet across the floor and say “Papa” and “Mama” 
when you wish to have it do so. Sell 30 household 
articles at 10 cents each, no trash,every one will buy 
from you at sight, send us $3.00, and we will send you 
the doll. We trust you with goods and will guaran- 
tee that you will be delighted. Address, Walking 
Doll Co., Dept gg Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 


a 4 p>] @) Q UILT CUSHION DE S1GNS 


many new, quaint, queer and curious; includes les- 
son ‘on Battenburg lace making and colored em- 
broidery, with all stitches illustrated; also 100 crazy 
stitehes, regular price 25c; to introduce will mail 
ail the above for 10c. 

ART CO., 404 N. Broadway, R19, St. Louis. 


$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog Exp. Prcpaid. 
We are largest manufacturers of New Novelties in Aluminum 
Granite and Tinware inthe U.S. Address Nept. W.. HOUSE- 
HOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, or Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANGORA CATS 


LADIES’ 


A 
Bunion 


4 


Cured 


BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST. We havea handsome 
20-page illustrated booklet on ‘‘How to have Easy, Healthy, 
Shapely Feet,”? which we will mailto any address for a 2c. stamp. 
Bunions CAN be cured. ‘The booklet tells you how to doit in 
your own home without cutting and without the slightest in- 
convenience. Italso tells about the prevention and removal of 
corns, ingrowing toe nails and the treatment of all kinds of 
foot troubles. Agents waited every where. 


FOOT REMEDY CO., Suite 571, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


EBUCED TOC $52 ‘60 DAYS. 
—— OnRs OO PURITAN “STILL. 


Finest made. Solid Copper. Used by 
U. 8. Gov’t. Over 72,0090 sold. Wonder- 
ful invention. Beats filters. Placed over 
kitchen steve it purifies the foulest water, 
removes every impurity. Furnishes deli- 
cious, pure, distilled water. Saves lives 
and Dr. bills. Prevents deadly typhoid 
and other fevers ard summer sickness. 
Only safe water for babies, children, in- 
valids, ete. Cures disease. Customers 
delighted. Guaranteed as represented or 
your money refunded. Shipped promptly 

oany address. Booklet free. Last chances. 


_—=— = f t 
: HARRISON MANUFACTURING CO., 73 Harrison Bioc., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Please mention HoME AND FLOWERS when writing to advertisers. 


A WEEK AND EXPENSES inercatios cur Bouiery 


$ 3 0 Goods, THE ORWONCO., Dept.18, Parsons, Kans, 


LADIES furnish all material and pay from $7 to 


$12 weekly, Experience unnecessary, Send stamped envelope 
to Royal Co., Desk H, F., 34 Monroe St., Chicago, 
10 Men in Each State to travel, tack signs, 


WANTED and distribute circulars and samples of our 
goods. Salary $60.00 per month; $3.00 per day for expenses, 
KUHLMAN COMPANY, Dept. B, Atlas Block, Chicago. 
LA D i ES Compound. Quickly relieves longest, 
most obstinate cases. Send self aadressey 


envelope only for FULL particulars, Dr. Southington Remedd 
Co,, 515 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


To do piecework at their homes. We 


I positively guaranteemy ERGOKOLO 


LADIES yougcan make big money by selling our new food 
y product to your friends. Delicious and very inex- 
pensive,a time and labor saver. Prepared almost instantly and 
once used alwaysused. One trial will convince you. Send 10c 
for sample and particulars. W. A. Lowman &‘ o., McCrays, Pa. 


DO YOU SCRATCH? 
Eczema and Other Skin Diseases Cured. 


Trial treatment and testimonials sent for 6 cents. W. BUL- 
LARD, 329 Theodore St., Detroit. Mich. 


My treatment quickly REDUCES fat and 
PURIFIES the BLooD. Purely vegetable and 
harmless. Endorsed by physicians. 
mailed FREE in plain sealed letter. 

Mrs. A. L. Stockham, 
Box 916, New York City. 


and NERVES cured by Big Indian 


Catar rh Catarrh SNUFF. It acts directly 


upon the inembranes, killing the germs. Southern pines and 
Colorado air combined in effect secured at home. Mailed on 
receipt of 56c by the NORWEGIAN CATARRH CURE CO. 
Block 2, Rochester, N. Y. Samples free. 


Best New Plays. Dialogues, Speakers, Hand 
Books, Games, Drills, etc. Catalog Free. 
T. 8. DENISON, Pub. Dept. 26, Chicago. 


Only % of a Day 


Between 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


via the 


DAY TRAINS equipped with 
Parlor anda Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars. 


B | CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED 
Traffic: Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 


The 


Wey SE ec 


Garden. 


CONDUCTED BY AUNT EUNICE 


{Puzzles, and solutions solicited from all, and should be addressed to Aunt Eunice, Elmwood, 


New Hampshire. ] 


LATE JULY SOLVERS 


Star, Mrs. J. T. Ralston, Aunt Sate, Gipsy, 
Adalante, Evelyn, Mary Ann O’Reilly, Arty 
Fishel, A. S. Walker, Rennoc, Emily, Stella, 
Miss Lillian Crawford,- Katie M. Roads, C. H. 
S., Douglas, Old Fogy, Xela, Mrs. J. C. Vermil- 
yea, Ophelia, Mrs. L. Briggs, Daisy, Aunt Jane, 
Gentle Annie, Novice, Dora Berry, Theresa, Mrs. 
E. G. Flint, Wee, Annie Blackie, Rose. 


NEW PUZZLES 
No. 69.— CHARADE 
My first’s a word with letters few— 
*Tis used to stand for man. 
My second is an Irish name; 
Now, guess it if you can? 


And third’s a letter we often use, 
Indeed ’twere truth to tell 

It’s used perhaps the most of all; 
(Perhaps it’s loved as well.) 


Fourth is the ery of a certain bird 
Whose plumage is not gay, 
He'd be a nuisance on the farm 
If he could have his way. 


When wand’ring through the woodland-paths, 
While Springtime holds her sway 

You'll surely run across the whole— 
It is a posy gay. 

Erie, Pa. GSES: 


No. 70. 

1. Not stormy. 
3. Part of the eye. 
play. 

Prior Lake, Minn. 


SQUARE 
2. A certain amount of land. 
4. To relax from work or 
Haropp L.-V. 


Vo-74— NUMERICAL 
9 to 5 in order back spells something very sweet; 
When someone 5 to 2 we haste a welcome friend 
to greet; 
1 plant is whole that’s pretty, and 
Also good to eat. 


Hawley, Minn. KAPPA KAPPA. 


No. 72— NUMERICAL 
The 11, 5, 4 and 7, adorned 
The happy, blushing bride; 
But 8, 10, 3 and 12 lies the field 
Where her hero fought and died. 


SS 


The 1, 10, 2 and 6 arose, 
And a 7, 9, 2,11, 12 it spreads 


Over the scene of conflict past— 
Above the unconscious head. 


The whole is found in peaceful ways, 
Apart from scenes of strife; 
The dewy hours are brighter made 
By its dainty, fragile life. 
Paway, Cal. Mrs. E. G. FLine, 


TRANSPOSITION 
I met a gay one, 
I two a grand bow; 
Have a glass of three, 
Or lemonade now? 
Wheaton, Minn. Mrs. J. C. VERMILYEA. 


No. 73.— 


No. 74.— TRANSPOSITION 
A one sat bunking on a tree— 

A hunter passed ’mid rain and mud— 
And aiming two he fired, to see 

The one come downward with a thud! 
Denver, Col. ToMMyY TUCKER. 


PRIZES 

Rose collection to be awarded among those 
sending complete lists. 

Begonia collection to be awarded among those 
sending one or more solutions. 

The author offers a roll of calico patchwork 
for first answer to No. 71. 

No. 70 is composed by a boy eight years old, 
and we will give 10 cents to the first boy not 
over 10 years who sends correct answer worked 
out by himself. : : 


CHAT 

By the looks of our late July solvers’ list it 
looks as though our friends were late in receiv- 
ing M. G. We have omitted the August answers 
until next month to give the solvers more time 
to get in their lists. 

Miss Ellen D. Smith— Yes, the Standard al- 
lows the spelling as given in No. 57. 

Some one writes, “Give us some word to build 
© square upon.” We will give 25 cents for the 
best square containing the word “HYENA.” it 
may be in any of the five positions. Let all try. 

AUNT EUNICE. 


An Old Nurse For Children 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for children 
teething should always be used for chiicren 
while teething. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


Summer Bulh Offer 


PREMIUM No. 125 


Make Your Home Beautiful Through 
the Dreary Winter Months 


Our Great 


A COLLECTION OF 


36 Choice Winter Blooming Bulbs 


18 Beautiful Freesias 
‘ : IZ Bermuda Buttercup Oxalis 
This {ee 2 White Grand Duchess Oxalis 
Consists o 2 Pink Grand Duchess Oxalis 
_2 Lavender Grand Duchess Oxalis 


36 Bulbs by mail postpaid. 


Which Will be Sent ABSOLUTELY FREE, by Mail Postpaid, to Anyone 
Sending 50 Cents for a Year’s Subscription to HOME AND FLOWERS 


FREESIAS 2738 


One of the most pop- 
ular and _ successful 
flowers for potculture, 
blooming freely in con- 


servatury or window 
garden during the 
months when they will 

be most appreciated. 
m@ 6Six to eight blooms on 
mm a stem, beautiful and 
seg EXQUisitely fragrant. 


f OXALS.... eg 
esse AY sate 


An unrivaled winter ¥ 
flowering pot plant of - 
ent 

easy culture. This®& 
offer contains two va-- 
rieties, the Bermnda 
and Grand Duchess, 
making an unusually 
attractive premium. 
The profusion of white, 
yellow, pink and lav- 
ender blossoms will be 
asource of délight for 
weeks, as they bloom == = 
Oe continuously.; -  OXxALIS 


send us ONE new subscriber on this offer we will 
send you this collection (No. 125) as your reward for securing the new 
subscriber. The subscriber will get the coilection also with his 


subscription. | 
Address, HOME AND FLOWERS, Springfield, 0. 


) a FIVE BEST REASONS 


J why KABO CORSETS please 
| and satisiy 


= = = | ic REASON must be written on private 


mailing cards, which will be furnished free 
| of cost by the corset department of any 
| dry-goods or general store, and must be accom- 


= panied by an estimate of the actual time required 


B to make an average dip hip KABO Corset. 


| $500.00 for the Best Reason 
ag $200.00 for Second Best Reason 
=== $150.00 for Third Best Reason 
og $100.00 for Fourth Best Reason 
= $ 50.00 for Fifth Best Reason 
Full particulars regarding the making of 
the awards are printed on the private mailing 
cards, which can be obtained of your local 
dealer upon request, or the card and our 
dainty catalogue of Kabo corsets will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of your name and address 
by the makers. 


|,3,600,000 satisfied women are buying Kabo 
fs ‘Corsets each year. 


KABO CORSET COMPANY 


388 Broadway, New York. N.Y. 200 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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